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PREFACE 

TO 

THE    ENGLISH    EDITION. 


The  great  popularity  which  Professor  "Wislicenus's  edition  of 
Strecker's  'Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry'  has  enjoyed  in 
Germany  leads  to  the  belief  that  an  English  translation  will  be 
acceptable.  In  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  this  book  in  Germany  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  stock  of  knowledge  in  organic  chemistry,  necessitating  many 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  text.  On  this  subject  Professor 
Wislicenus  has  written  as  follows  : — 

1 1  willingly  give  permission  to  publish  a  translation  of  my  work, 
and  only  beg  that  regard  shall  be  had — so  far  as  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  book  necessitate — to  the  largely  increased  material  and 
essentially  nearer  insight  into  the  relations  and  nature  of  the  organic 
compounds  already  known  that  has  been  obtained  since  the  publish. 
ing  of  my  book.  So  far  as  this  is  done  it  will  be  the  work  alone 
of  the  translators,  as,  from  the  occupation  of  my  time  by  olHcial  duties, 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  take  part  in  the  very  necessary  correo- 
tions  and  additions.' 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  translators  are  entirely  r. 
sible  for  such  alterations  as  have  been  made,  these  being  most 
numerous  in  the  part  on  the  aromatic  compounds.  In  the  case  «■! 
tlie  naphthalene  compounds  it  has  been  thought  advisal.li>  to  introduce 
the  syml>ols  proposed  by  Reverdin  and  Niilting  as  the  most  Suitable 
provisional  notation. 

In  conclusion  the  translators  have  to  express  their  thanks  to  Mi. 
R.  Meldola  for  the  account  of  the  diazo  colours  that  has  been  printed 
■         .  appendix. 

London  i 

June  1881. 
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At  the  time  of  Adolph  Strecker's  sudden  death,  in  1871,  he  was 
about  to  begin  the  sixth  edition  of  his  short  hand-book  of  *  Organic 
Chemistry.' 

The  publishers,  who  wished  as  far  as  possible  to  retain  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  valuable  work,  requested  me  to  undertake 
the  necessary  revision.  I  have  not  undertaken  this  duty  without 
hesitation.  Tied  for  several  years  by  my  official  duties,  I  could 
scarcely  depend  on  quickly  overcoming  the  work.  Moreover,  I 
doubted  if  I  could  succeed  in  satisfactorily  uniting  the  necessary 
independence  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material  with  the  deep 
respect  felt  towards  the  late  author.  This  latter  consideration  dis- 
appeared on  finding  that  Strecker  had  himself  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  a  total  revision  of  the  book,  and  had  spoken  of  an  en- 
tirely altered  classification.  As  also  the  thought  of  completing  the 
suddenly  interrupted  work  of  so  estimable  a  man  was  not  without 
strong  temptations,  I  finally  decided  to  undertake  this  new  duty. 

It  may  be- as  well  to  point  out  the  general  method  of  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  adopted.  A  scientific  text-book  that  is  neither  a 
primer  nor  a  dictionary  must  have  its  contents  arranged  in  accordance 
with  two  considerations — the  state  of  the  science  at  the  time,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  requirements  of  those  for  whom  it  is  primarily 
intended.  This  necessitates  some  difficulties  and  inequalities  of 
treatment. 

In  the  classification  of  organic  compounds  the  hydrocarbons 
without  doubt  form  the  most  convenient  starting  point,  as  being 
relatively  of  the  simplest  composition,  and  also  being  the  substances 
from  which  all  others  can  )>e  derived  by  simple  or  complex  replace- 
ment of  hydrogen.  In  the  hydrocarbons,  again,  the  first  place  is 
taken  by  those  containing  the  maximum  contents  of  hydrogen,  the 
paraffins.  Those,  however,  are  here  preceded  by  the  cyanogen 
derivatives,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  latter  to  mineral 
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compounds  and  their  constant  employment  in  the  synthesis  of  organic 
substances  ;  with  the  cyanogen  group  are  almost  necessarily  included 
the  carbon  oxyamides  and  guanidine. 

The  most  systematic  arrangement  would  be  founded  on  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  direct  union.  In  each  such  group  of 
equal  carbon  contents  the  paraffin  would  come  first,  next  those  de- 
rivatives in  which  only  a  single  hydrogen  atom  had  been  replaced, 
these  being  further  arranged  according  to  the  valency  of  the  sub- 
stituting element.  Then  would  follow  the  di-substitution  products, 
i.e.  the  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbon  nucleus  CnH2n,  arranged 
according  to  the  relative  order  of  the  two  positions  of  replacement. 
Next  would  follow  the  trisubstituted  paraffins — compounds  of  the 
nucleus  CnH2n-i>  &c.,  arranged  according  to  analogous  principles. 
Erlenmeyer  has  commenced  this  classification  in  his  text-book,  un- 
fortunately as  yet  without  passing  beyond  the  dicarbonides. 

This  order  of  arrangement  is  very  valuable  for  the  study  of 
organic  chemistry,  more  so,  however,  for  those  moderately  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  than  for  beginners.  For  the  latter,  I 
do  not  consider  the  study  of  homologous  series  to  be  superfluous, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  a  text-book.  In  this  way  alone  can 
the  clear  differentiation  of  the  various  categories  of  bodies  be  made 
evident,  depending  as  they  do  not  so  much  on  the  accumulation  of 
carbon  atoms  as  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  other  elements  in 
union.  In  addition  to  this  the  study  of  these  series  considerably 
assists  the  perception  and  mastering  of  the  substance  of  the  book  and 
the  grouping  of  large  numbers  of  facts  under  typical  reactions.  In 
this  form  we  can  advance  the  otherwise  over-worked  theory  of  types 
into  a  wider  field.  In  every  homologous  series  there  can,  then,  be  made 
out  the  laws  of  evolution  and  complication  with  increasing  number 
of  carbon  atoms  as  well  as  the  order  of  structural  synthesis. 

As  far  as  the  selection  of  the  facts  to  be  considered  is  concerned, 
I  follow  in  general  those  principles  which  have  hitherto  characterised 
Strecker's  text-book.  That  additions  are  required  by  the  chemical 
results  of  the  last  few  years  is  self-evident.  The  simpler  categories 
of  chemical  compounds,  such  as  the  derivatives  of  the  alcohol  radicals 
CnH2n+1  and  the  next  more  complex  group,  required  broader  treat- 
ment in  many  places,  whilst  the  compounds  of  the  nuclei  poorer  in 
hydrogen  could  be  treated  more  shortly,  as  those  relationships  already 
mentioned  would  otherwise  be  repeated. 

The  group  of  benzene  derivatives  has,  as  is  generally  customary, 
been  considered  separately.  The  time  is  probably  not  far  distant 
when  such  a  separation  will  be  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  ;  it 
will  not,   however,  come  until  the  gaps  still   existing  between  the 
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aromatic  and  fatty  groups  have  been  filled  up,  and  further  proof  given 
of  that  continuity  of  group  relations  which  is  already  visible. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  science  we  cannot  neglect  the  frequent 
use  of  structural  formulae  based  on  the  valency  of  the  chemical 
elements.  Their  partial  uncertainty  and  in  many  points  tangible 
shortcomings  need  not  prevent  their  use  to  some  extent  in  a  text- 
book, although  their  use  requires  care.  With  regard  to  the  manner 
of  writing  the  constitutional  formula,  no  dogmatic  adherence  to  any 
single  method  will  be  adopted,  so  that  the  formula  of  one  and  the 
same  substance  may  be  found  varyingly  written  in  different  places. 
With  every  one  of  these  systems  of  formula?  there  is  the  danger  of 
substituting  a  concrete  image  in  place  of  an  idea.  These  images  we 
certainly  cannot  do  without,  but  we  must  keep  the  idea  lying  behind 
such  an  image  as  far  as  possible  pure,  and  also  mobile,  seeing  that  in 
comparison  with  older  views  we  have  in  it  only  relative,  not  absolute 
truth. 

I  hope  that  this  text-book  in  its  new  form  may  be  found  to  have 
sufficient  merit  to  justify  its  existence,  that  its  imperfections  may  not 
impede  its  usefulness  to  either  scholar  or  teacher,  and  that  it  may  in 
the  future  maintain  that  rank  which  it  had  acquired  under  Adolph 
Strecker's  care. 

Johannes  Wislicenus. 

WtJBZBUBO. 
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ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION.       ' 

1.  Until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  organic  chemistry 

was  denned  as  the  study  of  those  bodies  derived  from  the  working  of 
animal  or   vegetable  life,  together  with  their  numerous  compounds 

and  derivatives.  It  was  assumed  that  for  the  conversion  of  mineral 
substances  into  organic  bodies  there  was  requisite  a  peculiar  force 
only  existing  in  the  living  organism,  and  essentially  different  from 
that  which  regulated  the  apparently  simpler  laws  of  mineral 
chemistry. 

The  enormous  development  of  organic  chemistry  in  recent  times 
has,  however,  gradually  obliterated  this  line  of  distinction  between 
organic  and  mineral  bodies. 

The  number  of  organic  bodies  built  up  from  their  elements,  or 
from  their  simplest  mineral  combinations,  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
results  in  the  region  of  artiiieiitl  synthesis  approximate  nearer  and 

nearer  to  the  highest  stages  of  chemical  complication — the  immediate 
agents  of  organic  life — the  cellular  constituents  of  plants  and 
animals. 

The  laws  which  govern  organic  synthesis  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  in  no  way  different  from  those  concerned  in  the  changes  and 
combinations  of  mineral  substances. 

The  best  arbitrary  definition  of  organic  chemistry  is  one  depend- 
ing on  the  fact  that  all  organic  bodies  contain  carhon  as  the  essential 
constituent,  for  it  is  to  the  chemical  characteristics  of  carbon  alone 
that  the  compounds  termed  organic,  compared  with  mineral  com- 
pounds, owe  their  peculiar  character. 

2.  Constituents  of  Organic  Bodies.     N"aturaUy  occurring  organic 

bodies  contain  hut  a  limited  number  of  elements  in  eombinat  ion  with 
carhon,    many    only    hydrogen    or    oxygen  ;    many    more   Contain    both 

hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  others  again,  these  in  addition  to  nitrogen, 
sulphur  or   metals. 

By  artificial  methods  all  the  elements  may  be  obtained  m  integral 
constituents  of  carhon  compounds,  the  base  forming  metals  giving 

salts  with  organic  acids  being  in  thifl  way  combined  to  the  carbon  by 
means  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  Ac,  and  also  many  elements  combining 
directly  to  the  carUm,  in  most  of   which  cases  the  elements    lose  their 
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distinctive  characters,  by  which  they  are  known  in  mineral  or  inor- 
ganic compounds,  and  are  only  discoverable  after  the  action  of  the 
most  powerful  reagents  or  the  employment  of  a  high  temperature, 
by  which  all  organic  compounds  are  more  or  less  decomposed  or 
destroyed. 

3.  The  determination  of  the  composition  of  an  organic  body  is  a 
primary  step  towards  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  constitu- 
tion, and  the  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds  received  a  great 
impetus  from  the  discovery  of  exact  methods  of  organic  elementary 
analysis. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  determination  of  the  proportions,  by 
weight,  of  an  element  contained  in  a  compound,  all  the  other 
elements  or  constituents  of  the  body  must  be  known,  since  methods  of 
analysis  must  be  varied  according  to  their  nature  and  peci^iarities. 
Qualitative  analysis  must  therefore  always  precede  quantitative.  In 
naturally  occurring  bod  is  it  is  necessary  to  test  for  the  presence  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  the  constituents  of 
the  ash  or  residue  left  on  combustion.  In  artificial  bodies  built  up 
from  their  elements  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  individual  compon- 
ents are  already  known. 

In  the  following  sections  an  outline  of  the  general  methods 
employed  will  be  given. 

Qualitative  Elementary  Analysis. 

4.  Carbon. — Most  organic  bodies,  on  heating  out  of  contact  with 
air,  decompose  with  blackening  from  separation  of  carbon.  Volatile 
bodies  are  passed  through  hot  tubes,  on  which  they  give  a  black 
deposit.  It  is  better  to  depend  on  the  formation  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride when  the  body  is  burnt  with  oxygen,  a  test  of  universal  appli- 
cation. For  this  purpose  non- volatile  bodies  are  mixed  with  cupric 
oxide  and  heated  ;  volatile  bodies  or  gases  are  led  over  ignited  cupric 
oxide ;  the  carbonic  anhydride  formed  is  then  passed  into  a  solution 
of  calcic  hydrate,  with  which  it  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  calcic 
carbonate. 

5.  Hydrogen. — The  presence  of  hydrogen  is  shown  by  heating  the 
dried  substance  with  cupric  oxide,  when  water  is  formed,  which 
collects  in  drops  on  the  cold  portions  of  the  apparatus.  Organic  bodies 
containing  oxygen  as  well  as  hydrogen  give  off  water  when  heated 
alone. 

6.  Nitrogen. — Most  nitrogenous  bodies,  when  heated  alone  in  a 
glass  tube,  give  an  odour  of  burnt  feathers,  whilst  ammonia  is  evolved, 
and  can  be  recognised  in  the  vapours  by  its  turning  red  litmus  paper 
blue.  In  many  cases  volatile  acids  are  evolved  at  the  same  time, 
which  completely  neutralise  the  ammonia.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
before  ignition,  to  mix  the  body  under  examination  with  an  alkaline 
hydrate ;  soda  lime  is  generally  employed.  This  latter,  at  high 
temperatures,  directly  oxidises  the  organic  body,  completely  retains 
the  carbonic  anhydride  formed,  whilst  the  nitrogen,  uniting  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  organic  substance  or  of  the  alkaline  hydrate,  is 
evolved  as  ammonia. 

Very  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  are,   however,    readily    over- 
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looked  by  this  method,  which  also  frequently  fails  if  the  nitrogen  is 
united  to  oxygen,  as  nitry]  (NO.,),  in  the  organic  body.  The  following 
method  is  of  general  application  and  complet-lv  certain  : — A  small 
quantity  of  the  substance  is  mixed  with  a  little  sodium  or  potassium 
(with  addition  of  dry  sodic  carbonate  in  the  case  of  explosive  Bubstam 
and  heated  in  a  test  tube;  the  action  is  generally  accompanied  by  .1 
slight  explosion.  The  residue  is  boiled  with  water  and  some  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  then  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  a  ferrocyanide  is 
thus  obtained,  which,  on  addition  of  a  drop  of  ferric  salt,  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of  Prussian  blue. 

7.  Sulphur  owl  Phosphorus. — These  and  other  analogous  acid- 
forming  elements  (such  as  selenium,  tellurium,  arsenic,  antimony)  are 
most  conveniently  tested  for  by  heating  the  Mispected  body  with  a 
mixture  of  pure  potassic  carbonate  and  nitrate.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  white  fused  mass  is  then  tested  in  the  usual  manner  for 
sulphate,  phosphate,  &C. 

8.  Halogens. — In  those  cases  where  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
substance  gives  no  indication,  a  small  quantity  of  the  body  is  heated 
with  pure  lime  in  a  test  tube.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  argentic  nitrate  added  ;  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  indicates  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide.  The  separation  of 
these  elements  is  conducted  in  the  usual  manner. 

9.  The  examination  for  other  elements  is,  as  a  rule,  made  by 
ignition  of  the  organic  substance  and  examination  of  the  ash.  Only 
very  volatile  metals  are  overlooked  without  further  precautions. 
Mercury  compounds,  e.g.,  are  ignited  in  a  glass  tube  in  a  current  of 
oxygen,  the  liquid  metal  then  condensing  on  the  cold  portion  of  the 
tube. 

It  is  not  generally  practicable  to  prove  the  presence  of  oxygen 
directly,  the  complete  quantitative  analysis  alone  showing  its  presence 
without  doubt. 


Quantitative   Elementary   Analysis. 

Estimation  of  Carlo n  and  Hydrogi 

10.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  estimated  in  a  single  operation. 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  is  burnt,  converting  the  carbon 
into  carbonic  anhydride  and  the  hydrogen  into  water;  these  latter  are 
then  conveyed  into  weighed  absorption  apparatus,  and  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  calculated  from  the  increase  of  weighl  observed. 

Pure  cupric  oxide  is  the  material  usually  employed  in  the  com- 
bustion ;  at  a  rod  heal  it  readily  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  organic 
bodies,  being  thereby  reduced  to  metallic  copper.  The  water  i- 
absorbed  in  glass  tubes  (fig.  L)  containing  either  porous  ignited  calcic 
chloride  or  fragments  of  pumice  stone  saturated  with  concentrated 

sulphuric  acid.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  condenses  in  the  liquid 
state  in  the  small  bulbahove  the  bend  of  tin-  I '  tube,  the  mat  condensed 

vapour  being  absorbed  in  its  passage  through  both  limbs  of  the  ap- 
paratus. Tlic  carbonic  anhydride  i>  absorbed  by  Btrong  solution  of 
potassic    hydrate    (sp.    gr.    1*27),    contained    in     l.^i.       potash    bulbs 

B  2 
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(fig.  2).  In  these  the  gas  first  passes  into  the  largest  brill),  from  which 
it  expels  the  potassic  hydrate,  and  then  passes  in  single  bubbles  through 
the  other  bulbs,  and  being  thus  necessarily  in  long  contact  with  the 
potash,  is  very  completely  absorbed.  The  modification  of  this  ap- 
paratus  known   as  Geissler's  bulbs  is  also  much  used.     Instead  of 


Fig.  1. 


Ftg.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


potash  solution,  soda  lime  is  frequently  used  to  absorb  carbonic 
anhydride.  This  is  rubbed  in  a  porcelain  mortar  until  a  mixture  of 
fine  powder  with  pieces  the  size  of  coarse  millet  remains.  U-shaped 
light  glass  tubes  (fig.  3),  which  contain  in  one  limb,  between  two 

plugs  of  cotton  wool  a  and  b,  coarsely 
powdered  calcic  chloride,  are  completely 
filled  up  with  the  soda  lime;  by  tapping 
the  tube  with  both  limbs  placed  hori- 
zontally the  separation  of  the  fine  from 
the  coarse  powder  is  effected.  The 
latter  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
cross -section,  and  forms  a  passage 
through  which  the  gases  pass,  and  from 
which  the  finer  powder  absorbs  the 
carbonic  anhydride.  In  cases  where 
soda  lime  tubes  are  employed  a  small 
bulb  tube  g,  containing  a  drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  usually  placed  between  the  calcic  chloride  and  soda  lime 
tubes ;  it  serves  to  show  the  rate  at  which  the  combustion  is  pro- 
gressing. 

Combustions  are  conducted  in  many  different  ways.  Two  methods 
will  be  described,  of  which  the  oldest  and,  as  regards  apparatus,  the 
simplest  will  always  be  connected  with  the  name  of  Liebig.  The 
solid  substance  to  be  analysed,  having  been  dried  and  previously  finely 
powdered,  is  weighed  (generally  0*2  to  0*3  gram  is  taken)  and  mixed 
with  finely  powdered  cupric  oxide  in  a  warm  porcelain  mortar.  The 
cupric  oxide  must  have  been  ignited  just  before  the  operation,  trans- 
ferred whilst  still  hot  to  a  wide  glass  tube,  which  is  then  carefully 
closed,  and  cooled  so  far  as  not  to  alter  the  organic  substance  when 
mixed  with  it.  A  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  must  have  been 
previously  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  mixture.  This  combustion 
tube  (fig.  4)  is  drawn  out  at  one  end  (over  the  blowpipe)  to  a  tail  at 
an  obtuse  angle,  then  carefully  cleaned  and  dried.     The  end  is  filled 
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up  to  c  with  pure  cupric  oxide;  then  follows  the  mixture  of  the 
organic  substance  and  cupric  oxide  to  b  ;  from  there  to  a  is  the  cupric 
oxide  used  in  rinsing  out  the  mortar.  The  tube  is  then  filled  up  to 
within  an  inch  of  its  mouth  with  pure  cupric  oxide,  and  finally  a 
loose  plug  of  asbestos  is  inserted.  The  length  of  the  layer  of  cupric 
oxide  must  vary  with  the  combustibility  or  volatility  of  the  organic 
body,  so  that  for  such  bodies  as  give  on  heating  a  large  volume  of  com- 
bustible vapours  and  gases  it  must  be  made  longer  than  it  otherwise 
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would.  The  tube  is  then  held  horizontally  and  tapped  gently,  by  winch 
means  a  canal  is  formed  along  the  top  of  the  contents,  along  which  the 
products  of  combustion  can  pass.     The  tube  so  prepared  is  then  laid  in 

a  combustion  furnace;  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  fitted  on  by 
means  of  a  good  cork  or  caoutchouc  plug,  and  in  its  turn  is  connected 
to  the  potash  bulbs  by  means  of  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  .").  The  fore-part  of  the  combustion 
tube  is  now  heated,  and  as  soon  as  the  cupric  oxide  is  glowing  the 
heating  gradually  curried  backward,  so  that  the  mixture  of  substance 
and  cupric  oxide  is  raised  to  the  temperature  necessary  for  combustion. 


Pio.  •-.. 


In  order  to  prevent  any  condensation  of  onburnt  volatile  decomposition 

products  in  the  tail,  that  is  kept  heated  from  the  boundary  of  the  pure 

cupric  oxide.  When,  at  length,  the  whole  tube  is  brought  to  a  red  heat, 

and  no  more  gas  bubbles  are  Been  in  the  potash  bulbs,  the  combustion 

is  finished.     The  tail  of  the  combustion  tube  Is  broken  off  at  C  and  air 
drawn  slowly  through,  so  as  to  gW6  ]>  all  products  of  combustion  from 

the  tube  into  the  absorption  apparatus.     At  the  finish  the  apparatus 
is  disconnected   and   the  absorption    tubes    weighed.     As    carbonic 

anhydride  contains   ,'•,   of  its  weight   of  carl ,  and  «  of  its 

Weight  of  hydrogen,  by  multiplying  the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
spective  tubes  by  these  figures,  the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 

the  substance  employed  will  be  obtained. 
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11.  When  readily  volatile  liquids  have  to  be  analysed  in  this  ap- 
paratus they  are  placed  in  small  previously  weighed  bulbs,  the  point 
fused,  and  the  bulb  again  weighed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
the  substance  taken.  The  combustion  tube  is  then  filled  for  a  quarter 
of  its  length  with  fre-hly  ignited  cupric  oxide,  the  bulb,  with  its  point 
broken,  then  dropped  in,  and  the  tube  filled  up  with  cupric  oxide. 
The  apparatus  is  arranged  as  in  fig.  5  ;  the  front  and  back  parts  of 
the  tube  first  brought  to  redness,  and  then  that  part  where  the  bulb 
is  gradually  heated,  so  that  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  shall  slowly  pass 
over  the  glowing  oxide  and  be  completely  burnt. 

Non- volatile  liquids,  fats,  &c,  are  caused  to  spread  over  the 
sides  of  the  combustion  tube,  which  is  then  filled  up  with  cupric 
oxide. 

12.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
method  above  described.  Some  organic  substances  cannot  be  com- 
pletely burnt  with  cupric  oxide,  either  from  not  admitting  of  sufficiently 
intimate  admixture  or  from  their  yielding  much  carbon  on  heating, 
which  cannot  come  into  contact  with  sufficient  cupric  oxide  for  its 
complete  combustion.  In  these  casts  plumbic  chromate  is  employed 
instead  of  cupric  oxide.  Immediately  before  use  it  must  be  strongly 
heated  in  a  porcelain  basin.  It  contains  more  oxygen  in  an  equal 
volume  than  cupric  oxide,  fuses  on  heating,  and  gives  off  oxygen  on 


strong  ignition.  Plumbic  chromate  is  of  use  also  in  the  analysis  of 
bodies  containing  sulphur  and  halogens,  as  it  completely  retains  them  ; 
whilst  with  cupric  oxide  sulphurous  anhydride  or  free  halogen  is 
frequently  obtained,  which  being  soluble  in  potassic  hydrate,  would 
completely  spoil  the  result  for  carbon.  Nitrogenous  bodies  on  com- 
bustion frequently  give  off  a  portion  of  their  nitrogen  as  nitric  oxide, 
which,  when  mixed  with  air,  is  absorbed  by  potash,  and  would  also 
bring  the  result  too  high.  In  this  case  a  layer  of  a  mixture  of  potassic 
chromate  and  manganic  oxide  is  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  com- 
bustion tube,  and  kept  very  gently  heated  during  the  combustion, 
whereby  all  nitrous  fuses  are  effectually  removed. 

13.  Much  saving  of  time,  together  with  simplification  of  mani- 
pulation and  greater  certainty  in  the  results  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
estimation,  is  obtained  by  combustion  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  in  a 
tube  open  at  both  ends  (fig.  6).  Between  the  asbestos  plugs  d  and  e 
a  layer  of  granulated  cupric  oxide  is  placed ;  the  ends  of  the  tube  are 
closed  by  bored  corks,  in  one  of  which  is  placed  a  tube  for  the  intro- 
duction of  pure  air  or  oxygen,  whilst  the  other  serves  to  connect  with 
the  absorption  apparatus.  The  combustion  tube  is  heated  to  redness 
in  the  furnace,  whilst  a  stream  of  dry  air  is  passed  through ;  by  this 
means  the  whole  apparatus  and  its  contents  are  obtained  thoroughly 
dry  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  The  absorption  tubes  for  water  and 
carbonic  anhydride  having  been  attached,  the  weighed  substance  con- 
tained in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  boat  c  is  pushed  in  (volatile  liquids 
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in  bulbs  as  described),  and  finally  a  short  glass  rod  with  fused  edges 
b,  which  nearly  fills  the  tube.  The  object  of  this  latter  is  to  cause  an 
acceleration  of  the  gas  stream  at  that  point,  and  so  prevent  any  chance 
of  the  vapours  given  off  by  the  burning  body  travelling  backwards, 
as  they  might  otherwise  do,  the  stream  of  gas  being  necessarily  slow, 
to  ensure  complete  combustion.  The  whole  apparatus  shown  in 
fig.  7  being  arranged,  and  the  substance  in  its  boat  placed  behind 
the  red-hot  cupric  oxide,  heat  is  next  applied  at  the  place  where  the 
glass  rod  is  (b,  fig.  6)  and  then  slowly  advanced  to  the  boat.  At 
the  commencement  purified  air  may  be  employed,  the  oxidation  being 
mainly  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  cupric  oxide ;  later  oxygen  is 
turned  on  from  a  second  gas-holder,  and  the  complete  oxidation  of 
any  carbon  left  behind  is  then  effected ;  any  reduced  copper  is  also 
re-oxidised.  Both  air  and  oxygen  are  purified  by  passing  through 
potash  and  calcic  chloride  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  stream  of  oxygen  is 
continued  until  its  presence  can  be  distinctly  observed  at  the  absorption 
apparatus  ;  it  is  then  displaced  by  a  current  of  air.  The  cooled  absorp- 
tion tubes  and  the  boat,  if  any  ash  is  left,  are  then  weighed.  The 
combustion  tube  can  then  be  employed  for  a  fresh  analysis,  as  it  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  readiness,  i.e.  completely  free  from  water  and 
carbonic  anhydride  and  charged  with  pure  cupric  oxide.  In  the  case 
of  nitrogenous  bodies  potassic  chromate  and  manganic  dioxide  are 
placed  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube.  With  substances  containing 
halogens  a  roll  of  silver  must  be  placed  in  front  of  the  cupric  oxide ; 
by  this  every  trace  of  halogen  is  absorbed.  Bodies  containing  sulphur 
must  be  burnt  with  plumbic  chromate,  or  if  cupric  oxide  and  oxygen 
be  used  the  gas  stream  must  be  passed  over  pure  plumbic  peroxide, 
heated  to  but  little  above  100°,  by#vhich  all  sulphurous  anhydride  is 
removed. 

Estimation  of  Nitrogen. 

14.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  organic  bodies 
is  effected  either  by  measuring  the  nitrogen  in  the  free  state  and 
calculating  the  weight  fro  in  the  volume,  or  by  conversion  into  am- 
monia. 

The  first  method  can  be  applied  to  all  organic  bodies ;  the  second 
does  not  give  satisfactory  results  in  those  cases  where  the  nitrogen 
is  in  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  organic  substance  (e.g.  in  nitro 
compounds). 

15.  Estimation  of  Xitrogen  by  Volume. — By  the  combustion  of 
nitrogenous  organic  bodies  with  cupric  oxide  there  results,  as  already 
mentioned,  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  nitrogen,  and  probably 
some  quantity  of  nitric  oxide,  this  latter  being  reduced  to  nitrogen 
by  passing  over  red-hot  metallic  copper.  On  cooling  the  products  of 
combustion,  the  water  is  separated  in  the  liquid  form  ;  the  carbonic 
anhydride  (and  also  any  sulphurous  anhydride  or  halogens)  is  readily 
absorbed  by  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  hydrate,  so  that  pure  nitrogen 
remains,  and  can  be  estimated  by  measurement.  The  single  difficulty 
of  this  method  is  the  complete  removal  from  the  apparatus  of  the 
indifferent  gases  of  the  air  before  the  commencement  of  the  combus- 
tion.    This  can  be  effected  by  complete  exhaustion  by  the  mercurial 
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air  jiuiiij),  or  more  simply  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The 
procedure  is  as  follows  :  A  combustion  tube  (fig.  8\  about  one  metre 
long,  has  placed  in  it  next  to  its  closed  ends  about  30 grains  <»f  hydric 
sodic  carbonate  (oft),  then  a  layer  of  cupric  oxide  (ft«)j  then  the 
mixture  of  the  weighed  substance  and  cupric  oxide  (cd),a  layer  of 
cupric  oxide  (d e)  added,  and  the  reel  of  the  tube  filled  with  copper 
turnings  of  clean  metallic  surface  ;  a  gas  delivery  tube  is  then  attached 
by  means  of  a  perforated  cork.  The  tube  so  filled  (a  ft,  fig.  '.')  is  laid 
in  the  furnace,  united  to  the  bent  delivery  tube  {cf),  and  the  end  of 
the   latter   dipped  under   mercury.     One-half  of  the    hydric   sodic 
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carbonate  is  then  heated  to  brisk  decomposition;  the  evolved  gases, 
carbonic  anhydride  and  water  vapour,  expel  the  air  contained  in  the 

apparatus,  which  escapes  in  bubbles  through  the  mercury.  Prom  time 
to  time  samples  of  the  escaping  gas  are  collected  in  a  test  tul>e  com- 
pletely filled  with  potash  solution  and  mercury  ;  when  such  a  sample 
is  absorbed  by  the  potash  without  leaving  any  residue,  it  is  certain 
that  the  air  has  been  completely  expelled.  A  measuring  tube  tilled 
with    mercury,  first   having  about  50-G0  cc.  of  concentrated  potash 


solution    run   up  into  it,  is  placed   over  the  end   of  the  delivery  tube 
and  the  Combustion  commenced.      The  cupric  oxide  at  <l  •■  and  I>  C,  and 

the  metallic  copper  at  e/(fig.  8),  are  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  the 
heating  gradually  carried  to  the  mixture  of  cupric  oxide  and  Biibetanee. 
\  oon  as  the  whole  tube  between  b  and/' is  red  hot  the  evolution  of 
gas  ceases.  All  the  organic  substance  is  then  burnt,  and  the  greater 
pari  of  the  products  of  combustion  collected  in  the  measuring  tube. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  hydric  sodic  carbonate  is  then  heated,  in 

order  to  displace  any  nitrogen  remaining  in  the  tube.     After  some 

time,  when  the  complete  absorption  of  the  carbonic   anhvdiide  by  the 

potash  solution  is  quite  certain,  a  small  porcelain  capsule  is  placed 
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under  the  open  end  of  the  measuring  tube,  and  the  tube  and  contents 
removed  to  a  deep  cylinder  filled  with  distilled  water,  the  capsule 
being  then  removed.  The  mercury  and  potash  sink  out  of  the  tube 
and  are  replaced  by  water.  The  measuring  tube  is  now  sunk  so  far 
into  the  cylinder  that  the  surface  of  the  water  stands  at  the  same  level 
inside  and  outside  the  tube.  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  both 
gas  and  water  have  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  room  ;  the  volume 
of  the  gas  in  cubic  centimetres  (v)  is  then  read  off  the  tube,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  temperature  (t  C.)  and  the  barometer  (b  in  mm.)  noted. 
The  weight  of  nitrogen  obtained  is  then,  with  correction  for  the  tension 
of  aqueous  vapour  {iv  in  mm.) — 

- v(b-w) x  0-0019562 

760(1  +  0003670 

16.  Estimation  of  Nitrogen  as  Ammonia. — As  already  explained, 
most  organic  bodies,  when  heated  with  alkaline  hydrates,  give  off  all 
their  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  The  analysis  is  usually  conducted  as 
follows  : — The  substance  to  be  analysed  is  mixed  with  five  to  six  times 
its  weight  of  soda  lime  in  a  warm  porcelain  mortar,  and  then  transferred 

Pto.  io. 


to  a  combustion  tube  which  has  already  been  drawn  out  to  an  oblique 
point  and  partly  tilled  with  soda  lime;  the  mortar  is  then  washed 
out  with  fresh  soda  lime  and  the  tube  nearly  filled  therewith,  a  plug 
of  asbestos  put  lightly  in,  and  a  bulb  apparatus  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid  fixed  on  by  means  of  a  well-fitting  cork.  The  tube  a 
(fig.  10)  is  then  heated  from  the  anterior  backwards.  Ammonia  is 
evolved,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  acid,  being  converted  into  amnionic 
chloride.  Free  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons  are  generally  also  evolved, 
the  latter  colouring  the  liquid  in  the  bulb.  At  the  close  of  the  com- 
bustion, when  the  mass,  which  blackens  at  first,  must  have  become 
quite  white  again,  the  point  of  the  tube  is  broken  off  and  air  sucked 
through  in  order  to  bring  all  the  ammonia  into  the  bulb.  This  latter 
is  then  removed,  the  contents  emptied  into  a  porcelain  basin,  and  the 
bulb  rinsed  repeatedly  with  pure  water.  The  acid  and  wash  waters 
are  then  mixed  with  excess  of  platinic  chloride  and  the  whole  eva- 
porated to  dryness  on  the  water  bath.  The  residue  consists  of  am- 
nionic platinic  chloride,  N2H8Cl6Pt,  together  with  excess  of  platinic 
chloride.  This  latter  is  dissolved  out  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  the  insoluble  amnionic  platinic  chloride  collected  on  a  dried  and 
weighed  filter,  completely  washed  with  ether  alcohol,   and  dried   at 
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100°  until  constant  in  wdight     Every   I""  parts  of  the  double  salt 
contain  6*28  parts  of  nitrogen.     The  double  salt  on  ignition  leav< 
residue  of  platinum,  which  can  be  weighed  \  &?*arj  atom  of  platinum 
found  corresponds  to  two  atoms  of  nitrog  n,  or  I""  parts  of  platinum 
obtained  corresponds  to  14*172  parts  of  nitrogen. 

Many  organic  substances,  when  heated  with  alkalies,  iri  \  <*  their 
nitrogen— at  least  in  part— not  as  ammonia  but  in  combination  with 
carton  and  hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  organic  bases,  whose  hydro- 
chlorides give  with  platinic  chloride  compounds  resembling  tin- 
amnionic  double  salt,  in  which  there  lb  still  out- atom  of  platinum  to 
two  of  nitrogen.  It  Is,  therefore,  advisable  always  not  only  t<>  weigh 
the  double  Bait,  but  also  the  platinum  Left  on  ignition,  the  nitre 
being  finally  calculated  from  the  latter. 

16A.  Instead  of  estimating  by  precipitating  as  above,  the  contents 
of  the  bulb  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  chlorine  in  the 
residua]  amnionic  chloride  determined  by  addition  of  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  argentic  nitrate  ;  one  atom  of  nitrogen  must  have  been  present 
for  every  atom  of  chlorine  found. 

Estimation  of  the  Halogens. 

17.  In  all  cases  where  organic  halogen  compounds  are  not  <li 
decomposed  by  water  with  complete  conversion  of  the  halogen  into 
it^  hydro-acid  (as  happens  with  the  chlorine, bromine,  (fee., compounds 
of  the  organic  acid  radicals),  the  halogens  must  be  rendered  capable  of 
precipitation  with  argentic  nitrate  by  the  action  ofenerg  rents. 

This  can  frequently  be  accomplished  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  organic  body,  e.g.  mono- 
chloracetic  acid  is  decomposed  according  to  the  equation  : 

C2H3C10,  +  Na,  =  C,H:5XaOJ  +  N(  I 

the  chlorine  being  then  readily  precipitated  from  the  sodic  chloride  by 
addition  of  silver  salts. 

In  cases  where  this  method  is  not  available  the  decomposition  can 
be  effected  by  heating  with  pure  Lime  in  a  combustion  tube.  The 
apparatus  is  quite  similar  to  thai  \\-<->\  in  estimating  nitrogen  as 
ammonia,  only  no  absorption  tube  is  required.  The  ignited  residue  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  precipitated  with  silver  solution,  the  silver 
salt  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  As  in  this 
operation  a  Uu  -   of  lime   must    l>e  employed  a  considerable 

volume  of  liquid  is  obtained,  winch  makes  the  filtration  a  very  weari 

some  opet  at  ion. 

Latterly    this    method    has    been     nearly    entirely    superseded     by 

another,  which  consists  in  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  organic  body 
by  nitric  acid  at  high  temperatures.  In  many  cases  this  reagent  can 
be  used  dilute  (1*2  L-3sp.gr.),  and  acts  complete^  even  a1  ISO  150  ; 
very  few  organic  bodies  can  resist  the  action  <>{'  fuming  nitric  acid  at 
l80°-200°.  The  employment  of  temperatures  so  much  above  the 
boiling  point  of  nitric  acid  necessitates  the  use  of  strong  walled,  sealed 
tubes,  in  order  to  resist  the  high  pressures  produced 

The  Bubstanoe  for  anal}  l<  d  op  in  thin  glass  bulbs,  usually 

with   bent,  and  therefore  easilj  broken,  capillary  tubes.     It   is  then 
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enclosed,  together  with  excess  of  argentic  nitrate  and  of  moderately 
concentrated,  or  if  necessary  of  fuming,  nitric  acid,  in  a  strong  walled 
glass  tube,  care  being  taken  that  in  sealing  the  drawn-out  point  is 
well  thickened.  Fig.  11  shows  the  whole  apparatus.  The  glass  bulb 
is  now  broken  by  vigorous  shaking,  the  enclosed  substance 
Via.  11.  coming  in  contact  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  tube  is  then 
heated  for  several  hours  in  an  air  bath,  heated  to  the  neces- 
sary temperature.  The  air  bath  usually  employed  is  shown 
in  fig.  12;  it  contains  several  wrought -iron  tubes  closed  at 
one  end,  and  which  are  placed  in  an  inclined  position  in  the 
bath.  If  one  of  the  glass  tubes  explodes,  it  cannot  destroy 
the  other  tubes  being  heated  in  the  bath  at  the  same  time, 
nor  can  it  damage  the  operator. 

When  the  reaction  is  completed  the  apparatus  is  allowed 
to  cool,  the  glass  tube  carefully  removed,  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  except  the  capillary  tube,  and  the  latter  softened  in  a 
flame.  The  internal  pressure  blows  the  point  out,  and  the 
strongly  compressed  gases  (carbonic  anhydride  and  reduction 
products  of  nitric  acid)  are  evolved  without  danger.  The 
glass  tube  is  then  cut  open,  the  contents  completely  washed 
into  a  beaker,  and  after  sufficient  dilution  of  the  nitric  acid, 
the  haloid  silver  salt,  and  the  fragments  of  the  glass  bulb 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
By  subtraction  of  the  weight  of  the  filter,  ash,  and  glass 
bulb  the  weight  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver  is  obtained, 
from  which  the  weight  of  halogen  can  be  calculated. 


Estimation  of  Sulphur  and  Phosjrfwrus. 

18.  Many  sulphurised  organic  bodies  can  be  completely  oxidised 
by  nitric  acid,  with  conversion  of  their  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid,  the 
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method  above  described  being  employed,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  pre- 
cipitated as  baric  sulphate  from  the  largely  diluted  oxidation  product. 
If  halogens  are  estimated  in  the  same  operation  the  filtrate  from  the 
silver  precipitate  must  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to 
remove  all  silver  before  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid. 
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If  the  substance  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  contained  phosphorus, 
arsenic,  or  metals,  fchey  will  be  converted  respectively  into  phosphoric 
acid,  arsenic  acid,  or  metallic  nitrates,  and  can  be  eetimat  d  according 
to  the  usual  methods  of  quantitative  analysis. 

Frequently  organic  sulphur  oompoundja  resist  the  action  of  nitric 
add,  so  that  their  decomposition  can  only  be  effected  by  fusion  with 
nitre  and  an  alkaline  carbonate.  The  mixture  must  be  made  in  such 
proportions  that  there  shall  be  no  explosion  on  heating.  Volatile 
substances  are  generally  partly  oxidised  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  by 
nitric  acid,  whereby  non-volatile  bodi<  s  are  formed  ;  the  add  liquid  is 
then  more  than  saturated  with  dry  alkaline  carbonate,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  fused  in  a  platinum  dish.  As  soon  as  all 
carbon  is  burnt,  and  the  mass  has  become  completely  white,  it  is 
allowed  to  cool,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
cipitated. 

Estimation  qfOxygt  n. 

19.  Oxygen  is  usually  estimated  indirectly  ;  the  sum  of  the  percent- 
ages of  the  other  elements  present  is  deducted  from  one  hundred,  and 
the  difference  taken  as  oxygen.  For  instance,  the  combustion  of  03 
gram  of  cane  Bugar,  which  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only, 
gave  0*463  gram  carbonic  anhydride  and  0-170  gram  water.  This, 
calculated  into  percentages,  gives — 

Carbon         =     42-10 
Hydrogen    =       6-43 

Sum  48-53 

Oxygen    (loss)    51*47 

10000 


Determination  op  the  Chemical  Formula  of  Organic  Compounds. 

20.  The  results  of  the  elementary  analysis  of  an  organic  body 
are  always  expressed  in  percentages;  from  these  empirical  formulae  can 
be  obtained  by  dividing  the  percentage  number  by  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  element  to  which  it  refers,  the  quotients  then  expressing  the 
proportions  in  which  the  ;it<»m>  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  (fee., 
united  to  each  other.  These  quotients,  generally  consisting  of 
fractions,  are  reduced  to  the  nearest  round  numbers,  and  then  re- 
present the  empirical  formula  of  the  body. 

In   chemical   analysis,    as  generally    in    any    operation    involving 
measuring  or  weighing,  there  are  slight  deviations   from  accuracy.       A 

formula  so  obtained  La  still  admissible,  although  the  percentage 
numbers  calculated  from  it  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  found  in  the 

investigation,  provided  that  the  deviation  does  not  exceed  a  certain 
limit.  This  limit  of  error  is  found  to  be  about  0*8  |„r  cent,  for 
carbon  and  0*2  percent,  for  hydrogen  ;  for  instance,  in  the  combustion 
of  pure  glacial  acetic  acid  the  following  numb  rs  were  obtained  : — ■ 

Carbon 31 

Hydrogen  .....       <>-7o 
Oxygen 53-43 

100-00 
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These  being  divided  by  the  respective  atomic  weights,  the  quotients 
will  express  the  ratio  of  the  elementary  atoms  in  the  compound. 

For  carbon    2^^=3-318 
12 

6-75 
For  hydrogen  — —  =6*75 

For  oxygen     5^i?  =  3339 
16 

If  these  are  now  reckoned  to  1  atom  of  carbon  they  give — 

To  1  atom  carbon       Cj 

Hydrogen     3^  =  H2-03i 
Oxygen         __  —  O^oog 

or  as  nearly  as  can  be  expected  with  unavoidable  errors,  to  the  em- 
pirical formula  CH20,  from  which  the  following  percentage  com- 
position is  calculated  : — 

C   =   40-00 

H=     667 

O  =  53-33 

100-00 


Determination  of  the  Molecular  Formula. 

21.  The  chemical  formula  of  a  body  must  be  something  more  than 
the  mere  expression  of  its  percentage  composition,  it  should  in  ad- 
dition express  the  atomic  composition  of  the  smallest,  relatively,  exist- 
ing quantity  of  the  body,  its  molecule.  It  is  evident  that  the  latter 
can  be  any  whole  multiple  of  the  empirical  formula ;  the  acetic  acid 
molecule  may  probably  be  C2H402,  C3H603,  kc. 

■  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  true  chemical  formula  of  a  body, 
in  addition  to  the  percentage  composition  there  must  also  be  deter- 
mined the  relative  weight  of  its  molecule,  either  from  certain  physical 
qualities,  especially  the  vapour  density  (see  further  on),  or  from  the 
products  derived  from  it  by  chemical  changes. 

Of  these  latter  '  derivatives '  the  most  important  for  acids  and 
bases  are  their  salts ;  for  indifferent  bodies,  especially  those  that  con- 
tain only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  their  haloid  substitution  products,  i.e. 
derivatives  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  halogen. 

22.  When  acetic  acid,  for  instance,  is  converted  into  its  silver  salt 
by  boiling  with  argentic  oxide,  and  the  salt  then  submitted  to 
analysis,  it  gives  the  following  percentage  composition  : — 

C 14-28 

H 1-85 

Ag 64-82 

O 19-05 
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and  calculating  from  these  tlio  atomic  proportions— 
14-^8  1-10 

12  »; 

ff  =  15L-  1-85     ^=308  =  3 

1  -6 

A^=';|S-=0-60     J|  =1-00=1 
108  -6 

o=^?i=i.i9   Li?=i.98  =  a 

16  -'J 

The  simplest  formula  for  argentic  acetate  is 
C,H,AgO, 
and   requires  for  acetic  acid  a    molecular  formula  at  least   as  1  a i  _ 
OjH  |(>j.  i.»'.  double  tlic  empirical  formula  previously  determined. 

Several  other  substances  have  the  same  percentage  composition  as 
acetic  acid,  although  with  dissimilar  properties;  such  are  dried  grape 
sugar,  lactic  acid,  Arc.  The  analysis  of  derivatives  of  these  bodies, 
however,  leads  to  completely  different  molecular  formula. 

The  silver  salt  of  lactic  acid,  e.g.,  gives  this  latter  the  formula 
C8H603,  as  it  contains  three  atoms  each  of  carbon  and  oxygen  and 
five  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  atom  of  silver. 

To  1  atom  Ag 
Found  per  Cent.   Atomic  Quotient 
C       .     18-36         .         1*530 
H      .       2-50         .         2-500 
Ag    .     54-65         .         0-506 
O       .     24-49         .         1-531 

23.  In  order  to  determine  the  molecular  formula  of  an  organic 
base  it  is  analysed  both  in  the  free  state  and  in  form  of  the  salts 
which  it  yields  with  acids — most  simply  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  organic  bases,  or  alkaloids,  resemble  ammonia 
in  their  chemical  behaviour,  i.e.  unite   with  acids  without  separation 

of  water,  it   is  easy  from  the  composition    of  the  salt  to  deduct'  that  of 
the  b 

As  an  example  the  formula  of  the  hydrochloride  compound  of 
creatinine  may  be  calculated.  On  elementary  analysis  it  gave  in  per 
cents. — 

Carbon 32'48 


round 

( lalculated. 

3-02 

3 

4-94 

5 

1-00 

1 

303 

3 

found  - 


1  [ydrogen 

.       5-30 

Nitrogen 

.     28-27 

( Ihlorine 

.     23-41 

Oxygen 

.     iO-54 

I  this  to  35 

5   parts,  or  one  atom,  of  chlo 

V  'albon 

48      =  4    x    12      b40 

1  [ydrogen 

s      =  8  x     1      =  sll 

Nitrogen 

1J      =  3   x    14      =   :.N 

Chlorine 

,  =   1    x    35-5  =    H'l 

-en 

1G      =   1    x    16      =   10 

16 
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The  formula  of  creatinine  hydrochloride  is  therefore  C4H8N30C1. 
On  subtracting  HC1  from  this  we  get  for  creatinine  itself  C4H7N30, 
with  which  formula  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  free  creatinine  are 
in  agreement. 


Calculated. 

Found 

c4     .       . 

.     48 

.        42-48        . 

42-54 

H7    . 

7 

6-19        . 

6-38 

N3     .         . 

.     42 

.       37-17       . 

37-20 

0       . 

.     16 

.       14-16       . 

13-88 

1  molecule      1 

113 

.     10000       . 

100-00 

creatinine   J 

24.  As  the  so-called  indifferent  bodies — i.e.  such  as  are  neither  of 
acid  nor  basic  nature — do  not  enter  into  combination,  it  is  necessary,  in 
determining  their  molecular  weight,  to  have  recourse  either  to  split- 
ting up — i.e.  decomposition  into  several  other  compounds  of  known 
molecular  formulae,  whose  relative  quantities  are  then  determined — or 
to  substitution. 

The  analysis  of  acetic  ether,  e.g.,  gives  as  its  empirical  formula 
C2H40  ;  by  treatment  with  potash  solution,  however,  it  splits  up 
into  equal  molecules  of  ethyl  alcohol,  C2H60,  and  potassic  acetate, 
C2H3K02.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  above  expression  must 
be  doubled  in  order  to  get  four  carbon  atoms.  The  decomposition  is 
then  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C4H8024-KOH  =  C2H60  +  C2H3K02. 

25.  The  simplest  formula  derivable  from  the  analysis  of  benzene 
is  CH.  A  crystalline  compound  of  benzene  and  chlorine  appears  to 
confirm  this,  as  its  investigation  leads  to  the  formula  CHC1. 
When  heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  however,  it  is  converted  into  an 
oil,  which  to  one  chlorine  atom  contains  two  carbon  and  one  hydrogen 
atoms. 

From  this  the  benzene  formula  would  be  C2H2,  the  chlorine 
compound  C2H2C12,  the  decomposition  product  C2HC1.  By  the 
investigation  of  other  products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  benzene, 
C2H2  proves  not  to  be  its  formula.  One  of  these  bodies  contains  three 
carbon  atoms  to  one  chlorine  atom  =  C3H2C1.  The  composition  of 
another  corresponds  to  C3HC12.  Already  these  derivatives  with 
both  two  and  three  carbon  atoms  require  the  presence  of  C6  in  the 
molecule,  and  apart  from  that  other  substitution  products  exist  that 
cannot  be  otherwise  formulated. 

From  the  empirical  formula  of  the  chlorine  derivatives  the 
following  series  of  molecular  formulae  of  benzene  derivatives  is 
obtained : — 

Benzene    . 

Chlorine  compound    . 

First     chlor  substitution  product 

Second     „  ,, 

Third       „ 

Fourth     „  „ 

Fifth        „ 

Sixth 


Empirical  Formula 

i.     Molecular  Formula. 

.     CH 

•     C6H6 

.     CHC1 

.     C6H6C16 

Dduct   C6H5C1 

.     C6H5C1 

,,          C3H2C1 

•     C6H4C12 

C2HC1 

•     CGH3C13 

,,          C3HC12 

.     C6H2C14 

C6HC15 

•         •     ^6HC15 

CC1 

C6C16 
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Derivation  of  tit <■  Moleoulcvr  Weight  from  the  Vapour  Density. 

26.   The  fact  that  in  the  union  of  gases  the  volumes  stand  iii   V< 

simple  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  volume  of  their  gaseous  ©  m 

pound,  led  .-it  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  the  view  thai  equal 
volumes  of  different  gases  and  vapours  contain,  under  like  condition-  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  an  equal  number  of  molecules.  This  has 
since  been  amply  confirmed,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  mosl  important 

fundamental  laws  of  physical  chemistry. 

The  weights  of  equal    volumes   of  different  under    like 

temperature  and  pressure  (the  gas  and  vapour  densities),  express 
directly  the  relative  weights  of  the  molecules.  The  molecular  weight 
of  any  gaseous  or  volatile  (without  decomposition)  body  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  experimentally  determined  density  on  the  air  scale 
(i.e.  air  =  1)  by  28*92— i.e.  the  molecular  weight  is  28*92  tin- 
great  as  the  density  of  the  gas  or  vapour  on  the  air  Male. 


Molecular 

Densit  v  Found. 

Density  x 

28*92. 

Weights. 

Hydrogen       .         .     '0692 

2-00 

. 

20 

Hydrochloric  acid    .      l-L'7  1 

36*84 

36*5 

Ammonia       .         .       "589 

.       17-03 

17-0 

Water    .         .         .        622 

.        17*99 

180 

r.en/.ene          .         .     2*675 

.       77*36 

78-0 

Relatively  small  errors  in  the  determination  of  the  vapour  density 
would  lead  to  not  inconsiderable  deviations  in  the  molecular  weight 
obtained  by  this  method;  but  as  the  molecular  weight  musi  be  ■ 
whole  multiple  of  the  empirical  formula,  the  results  are  quite  suffi- 
ciently near  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  which  multiple  is  the  correct  one. 

Determination  of  Vapour  Densit !y. 

27.  The  density  of  a  gas  or  vapour  is  the  quotient  of  s  given 
volume  thereof  divided  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  atmo- 
spheric air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  As  a  cubic  centi- 
metre of  atmospheric  ah;   weighs   '0012932   grin,  at  0    and    T * > < >  mm. 

pressure,  according  to  the  laws  of  .Marriotte  and  <ei\  LUSS&C,  the 
weight  (in  grammes)  p  of  any  given  volume  \  (in  ce.)  at  any  given 
temperature  t  and  pressure  b  can  he  calculated  by  the  formula 

1  .     h 


p  =  •oolL,!•:;L, 


1  4-  *00367<    760 


There  is  only  required,  therefore,  in  the  estimation  of  a  vapour 
density,  the  w  eight  i-'  and  the  corresponding  volume  v  at  the  tempera- 
ture /  and  pressure  b  of  the  gaseous  or    \  apouri-ahle  body.      There  are 

two  different  methods  employed  for  this  purpose :  either  the  amount 

required  to  till  B   flask  of  known  capacity  at  a   known  temperature  ;md 

pressure  is  weighed,  or  the  volume  occupied  by  s  known  weight  of  the 
vapour  is  meaaun  d. 

28.  In  order  to  estimate  the  density  according  to  the  first  principle, 

a  glass  balloon  of  about  300  500  vr.  capacity  i->  employed  ;  the  neck 

is  drawn  out  to  a    long   canillarv   tube,  and    Bent  at   an   obtUM    angle. 
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Fig.  13. 


The  flask  is  dried  by  repeated  exhaustion  and  admission  of  dried 
air,  and  then  weighed  full  of  dry  air,  the  temperature  t  and  pressure 
b  being  noted.  About  5-10  grin,  of  the  liquid  under  examination  is 
introduced  into  the  slightly  warmed  balloon,  which  is  then  placed  in 

an  oil  bath,  heated  to  a  few  degrees 
above  the  boiling  point  of  the  sub- 
stance, as  shown  in  fig.  13.  The 
thermometer  must  be  so  placed  in 
the  oil  that  its  bul  b  is  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  balloon  and  as  near 
as  possible  to  it.  The  air  is  expelled 
by  the  vapour  formed,  the  excess  of 
the  latter  also  escaping.  When  this 
ceases  the  temperature  is  raised  about 
20°-30°  ;  the  portion  of  the  capillary 
tube  projecting  above  the  oil  being 
also  heated,  to  volatilise  any  liquid 
condensed  there;  the  point  fused  in 
the  blowpipe  flame,  the  temperature 
t,  and  the  pressure  b  being  noted  at 
the  same  time.  The  balloon  is  now 
removed  from  the  oil  bath,  carefully 
cleaned,  and  when  cold  weighed. 
The  next  point  is  to  ascertain  the 
capacity  of  the  balloon  and  the 
volume  of  any  air  left  in  it.  The 
point  is,  therefore,  broken  off  under  mercury,  whereupon  the  balloon 
tills  with  the  metal.  If  a  gas  bubble  of  sufficient  size  to  affect  the 
result  is  visible,  it  is  transferred  to  a  graduated  tube  placed  over 
mercury,  and  its  volume  and  weight  determined,  calculated  also  to 
the  temperature  of  the  bath  and  pressure  at  the  time  of  fusing,  and 
both  numbers  used  for  the  correction  of  the  weight  and  volume  of  the 
vapour. 

The  balloon,  after  completely  filling  with  mercury,  is  then  emptied 
into  a  graduated  vessel,  in  order  to  determine  its  capacity  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  The  following  data  for  the  calculation  of  the 
vapour  density  are  now  obtained  : — 

r  weight  in   grammes  of  the  balloon  filled  with  ah-  at  the 

temperature  t  and  the  pressure  b. 
p'  weight  in  grammes  of  the  balloon  filled  with  vapour  at  the 

temperature  t'  and  the  pressure  bf. 
v  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  the  temperature  t. 

From  these  the  weight  p  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  balloon  at  t* 
and  6  mm.  pressure  is  thus  calculated. 

p  =0012932  v.^^-^o 

The  weight  of  the  glass  of  the  balloon  is  p  —  p,  that  of  the  vapour 
therefore  p'  —  (p  —  p). 

The  glass  expands  on  heating;  therefore  the  capacity  v'  of  the 
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balloon  at  the  temperature  /'  is,  if/-  be  the  coefficient  of  cubic  expansion 
of  the  glass  (free  from  lead  =  "00255) 

v'  =  v(l  +kt'). 

Therefore  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  under  like  cir- 
cumstance 

=  -0012932.  v[l +**'].  1  +  .0',,;7/    ■!',„, 

the  vapour  density  d  of  the  body  being  (without  correction  for 
any  residual  air  in  the  balloon) 

D= P'  -  (p  -  p) 

•0012932  .  v  .  (1  +  ft*)  .    x  +  ,^3^,  •  ^ 

29.  Two  important  methods  based  upon  the  second  principle  are 
now  in  use — viz.  the  methods  of  Hoffmann  and  Victor  Meyer,  which 
are  based  upon  the  method  of  Gay-Lussac,  now  seldom  used. 

Hoffmann's  method  is  applicable  to  bodies  whose  boiling  point 
is  considerably  below  100°  C,  and  whose  vapours  already  follow  the 
laws  of  Marriotte  and  Gay-Lussac  at  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
This  excellent  method  may  also  be  used  for  the  vapour  density  'de- 
termination of  less  volatile  bodies,  as  by  the  employment  of  a  torri- 
cellian  vacuum  accurate  measurements  of  the  volumes  may  be  made 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  body's  actual  boiling  point 
under  atmospheric  pressure. 

A  graduated  barometer  tube  about  1  metre  long  a  (fig.  14)  is 
completely  filled  with  dry  mercury  and  inverted  in  a  vessel  full  of 
mercury.  The  tube  is  then  surrounded  by  a  wider  tube  b,  fitted 
tightly  to  it  by  the  cork  c.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  surrounding 
tube  a  tube  d  is  fitted  for  the  entrance  of  vapour,  whilst  an  exit  tube, 
united  to  a  condenser,  La  attached  to  its  lower  end. 

A  small  bottle  of  1  cc,  or  less,  content,  provided  with  a  glass 
stopper,  is  completely  filled  with  the  substance  under  investigation, 
and  the  weight  p  of  the  contents  determined  by  weighing.  The  bottle 
is  then  sent  up  the  barometer  tube,  when  the  stoppei  is  generally 
expelled  by  the  excess  of  interior  pressure.  A  good  stream  of  the 
vapour  of  some  substance  of  known  boiling  point  is  then  passed 
through  the  annular  space  between  the  cylinder  and  measuring  tube, 
by  which  the  latter  and  its  contents  are  soon  raised  to  a  like  tempe- 
rature.. 

The  substances  generally  used  in  the  vapour  bath  are  water  for  the 

more  volatile  and  aniline  for  the  Less  volatile    bodi 

The  liquid  contained  in  the  bottle  is  converted  into  vapour,  de- 
pressing the  mercurial  column.  As  soon  as  this  has  reached  a  oonstanl 
position  in  the  measuring  tube  the  volume  of  vapour  \  is  read  off, 
together  with  the  atmospheric  barometric  pressure  b,  the  height   n  oi' 

the  mercurial  column    inside  the  measuring  tube  and  the  boiling  point 

of  the  liquid  used  for  the  vapour  bath  being  also  noted.  When 
aniline  or  other  high-boiling  liquids  have  been  employed,  the  pressure 
on  the  vapour  at  the  temperature  t  is  not  simply  =  n  —  h,  the 
interior  mercurial  column  being  considerably  heated  and  its  ^p.  gr. 
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thereby  diminished.  The  height  must  therefore  be  calculated  to  the 
temperature  t'  of  the  exterior  air ;  this  may  be  accomplished  approxi- 
mately by  the  formula 

h;  =  h  [i  -  -00018  (t  -  t!y\ 

A   correction  must   also  be  made  for  the  tension  of  the  mercurial 


Fig.  14. 


vapour  t.     This  has  been  determined  by  Regnault,  and  can  be  read 
off  directly  from  his  tables. 

The  pressure  which  the  vapour  exerts  is  therefore 

b  —  h'  —  t  . 


ESTIMATION   OF   VAPOUR  DENSITY. 
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The  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  under  the  same  condition  is 

B  —  h'  —  T 


=  -0012932  •  v 


(1  +  -003670  760 


and  the  vapour  density 


D  = 


p  (1  +  -00367<)  .  760 
•0012932  .  v  (b  -  h'  -  t) 


Fig.  15. 


30.  A  more  recent  method,  that  of  Victor  Meyer,  allows  of  the 
density  of  bodies  being  very  accurately  determined  within  very  wide 
ranges  of  temperature. 

The  principle  of  the  process  is  similar  to  that  of  Hoffmann's,  and 
consists  in  comparing  the  weight  of 
an  equal  volume  of  air  with  that  of 
the  substance  in  the  gaseous  state. 

The  apparatus  employed  is  shown 
in  fig.  15. 

The  bulb  a  of  the  vapourisation 
tube  a  is  immersed  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  containing  a  liquid  to  serve  as 
bath ;  this  latter  is  heated  until  a  con-  / 
stant  temperature  is  attained,  when 
the  substance — about  1  grm. — pre- 
viously weighed  in  the  small  tube  e, 
10  to  20  mm.  long  and  2  to  4  wide, 
and  lightly  held  on  the  bent  wire  g 
passing  through  the  cork  of  the  a 
vapourisation  tube  (shown  on  an 
enlarged  scale  at  B,  fig.  15),  is  al- 
lowed to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 

wide  portion  by  slightly  rotating  the  wire.  As  soon  as  the  substance 
arrives  at  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube,  it  passes  into  the  vaporous 
state,  and  expels  an  equal  volume  of  ah"  by  the  side  tube  cZ,  which  is 
received  in  a  measuring  tube  over  water,  and  its  amount  read  off, 
temperature  and  pressure  being  noted. 

The  temperature  in  the  vapourisation  tube  need  not  be  accurately 
known,  only  that  it  be  sufficiently  high  for  the  whole  of  the  substance 
to  be  in  a  gaseous  state. 

For  very  high  temperatures  the  wide  portion  of  the  vapourisation 
tube  must  be  of  platinum  or  porcelain,  and  the  bath,  instead  of  water, 
aniline,  &c,  may  be  melted  lead,  or  for  the  highest  temperatures  a 
small  reverberatory  gas  furnace. 
The  abbreviated  formulae 

_  s  .  760  (1  +  -003665<!0) 
D      (b-w)  v  .  -0012932 

where  d  =  density  sougl  i  ( . 

s  =  weight  of  substance  used, 

(b  —  w)=  barometer  minus  tension  of  water 
vapour  at  t°,  the  temperature  of  ob- 
servation reduced  to  0°  C, 

v  =  volume  air  in  c.  oentim., 
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•0012932  =  weight  of  1  cc.  air  at  760  mm.  b  and  0°  C, 
2°=  temperature  of  room  or  air  in  measuring  tube, 

will  give  the  required  density  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Rational  Formulae  and   Organic  Radicals. 

31.  The  molecular  formula  of  an  organic  compound  shows 
which  elements  and  what  number  of  atoms  of  each  are  contained  in 
the  molecule,  without  expressing  the  order  and  method  of  their  union. 

The  study  of  chemical  changes  shows  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  organic  molecules,  atoms  of  any  ingredient  elements  can  be 
replaced — singly  or  in  groups — with  differing  ease,  by  other  element- 
al} atoms,  or  eliminated  without  replacement,  and  that  they  must 
be  united  with  varying  degrees  of  firmness.  In  order  to  express  this 
fact  in  the  formula,  the  symbols  of  the  respective  elements  are  not 
written  once  only,  but  repeated  as  frequently  as  may  be  required  to 
indicate  the  varying  degrees  of  firmness  of  union.  The  number  of 
atoms  in  each  particular  form  of  union  are  expressed  in  the  usual 
manner.  Formulae  modified  in  this  way  are  termed  rati 
formulas. 

In  such  rational  formulas  there  must  evidently  exist  some  groups 
of  atoms  which  suffer  no  change  during  a  given  reaction  ;  such  an 
unattacked  residue  or  constituent  common  to  both  the  original  and 
derived  body  is  termed  a  radical,  and  when  it  contains  carbon  it  is 
termed  an  organic  radical  or  residue. 

An  example  will  easily  demonstrate  these  statements.  Ordinary 
(ethylic)  alcohol  whose  formula  is 

C2H60 

gives  up  one  of  its  six  hydrogen  atoms  when  treated  with  sodium, 
being  thereby  converted  into  the  body  C,H5NaO.  In  this  reaction 
the  group  C.2H50  remains  unchanged,  and  is  therefore  the  radical 
of  ethylic  alcohol,  and  the  rational  formula  would  be 

C2H5O.H. 

This  body  is,  however,  capable  of  further  changes;  by  treatment  with 
ozone  or  with  easily  reducible  bodies,  it  loses  two  hydrogen  atoms, 
without  replacement,  being  converted  into  aldehyde,  CtH40,  which 
can  further  take  up  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen,  yielding  acetic 
acid.     From  this  the  rational  formula  of  alcohol  is 

C2H4O.H2, 

in  which  the  group  C2H40  appears  as  the  radical. 

By  numerous  decompositions  groups  of  different  elementary  atoms 
are  simultaneously  removed  from  the  original  compound.  By  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol  is  changed  into  the  body  C2H5C1 
and  water,  having  its  oxygen  atom,  together  with  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms,  removed,  and  only  a  single  chlorine  atom  entering  in  their 
place.     This  reaction  leads  to  the  formula 

C2H5.OH, 

in  which  the  organic  radical  C0H5  (ethvl)  is  united  to  the  inorganic 
radical  OH  (hydroxy!). 
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An  organic  compound  can  have  in  this  w&y  different  rational 
formulas,  corresponding  to  the  different  methods  in  which  it  Buffers 
decomposition.  Eational  formulae  of  such  a  kind  are  only  reaction  or 
decomposition  formulas. 

Both  the  reaction  formulae  for  ethylic  alcohol,  C2H5.OH  and 
C2H5O.H,  can  be  united  into  the  single  formula 

C2H5.O.H, 

from  the  fact  that  the  atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  sodium,  is  no 
other  than  the  one  which  is  expelled  simultaneously  with  oxygen  by 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

C2H5.O.H  +  Na  =  C2H5.O.Na  +  H 
C2H5.O.H  +  HC1  =  C2H5.C1  +HOH. 

By  this  the  united  rational  reaction-formulae  obtain  a  further 
significance.  The  actual  connection  of  this  hydrogen  atom  to  the 
oxygen  atom  can  only  be  that  both  are  united  together,  that  the 
monad  H  is  united  to  the  organic  residue  C2H5  by  means  of  the 
dyad  0.  The  rational  formula  C2H5.O.H  expresses  the  order  of  com- 
bination of  at  least  two  atoms  in  the  alcohol  molecule,  as  well  as 
certain  decomposition  possibilities,  and  becomes  therefore  a  constitu- 
tional formula. 

Similarly  to  the  oxygen  and  one  hydrogen  atom  of  the  ethylic 
alcohol,  the  method  of  union  of  the  elements  composing  the  radical 
C2H5  may  be  settled  by  the  study  of  reactions  of  greater  extent,  not 
alone  by  decomposition  processes,  but  also  by  the  reverse — synthesis, 
the  building  up  of  the  organic  compound  from  simpler  bodies,  or  even 
from  its  constituent  elements. 

Alcohol,  as  already  mentioned,  is  converted  by  oxidation  into 
acetic  acid,  C2H402.  In  this,  by  treatment  with  phosphoric  chloride, 
one  hydrogen  and  one  oxygen  atom  are  replaced  by  one  chlorine 
atom,  the  body  C2H30C1  being  formed.  Acetic  acid  has,  therefore, 
the  hydrate  formula  C2H3O.OH.  If  its  sodic  salt  C2H3O.ONa  be 
submitted  to  diy  distillation  with  sodic  hydrate,  JSaOH,  a  residue 
of  sodic  carbonate,  is  left,  and  marsh  gas,  CH4,  is  evolved.  Accord- 
ing to  the  equation  : 

C2H3O.ONa  +  NaOH  =  C03Na2  +  CH4 
the  sodic  carbonate  obtaining  C02Na,   the  marsh  gas  0H3,  from  the 
sodic  acetate.     The  reaction  is  expressed  completely  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  by  the  rational  formulae  : 

CH3-CO.ONa  +  HONa  =  CH3H  +  CO.ONa.ONa. 

From  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  acetic  acid  three  hydrogen 
atoms  are  united  to  one  carbon  atom,  the  two  oxygen  atoms,  and  by 
means  of  one  of  them  the  fourth  hydrogen  atom,  to  the  other  carbon 
atom.     Numerous  other  reactions  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  detailed  constitutional  formula  obtained  for  acetic!  acid  in  this 
way,  leads  to  the  further  conclusion  that  in  ethyl  alcohol  also  the 
same  group,  CH3,  must  occur,  and  makes  il  probable  that  the  con- 
stitutional formula  is  CH3.CH2.OH.  Complete  continuation  of 
this  view  is  obtained  in  the  synthesis  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  marshgaB. 
On  exposing  a  mixture  of  this  gas  and  chlorine  to  diffused  daylight, 
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there  results,  with  elimination  of  one  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms,  the 
the  body  CH3C1,  methylic  chloride  : 

CH4  +  Cl2  =  CH3CI  +  HC1, 
which  by  heating  with  potassic  cyanide  yields  potassic  chloride  and 
methylic  cyanide : 

CH3CI  +  KCN  =  KC1  +  CH3.CN. 
Nascent  hydrogen  converts  the  latter  into  ethylamine : 

CH3.CN  +  4H  =  CH3.CH2.NH2, 
in  which,  by  action  of  nitrous  acid,  the  amide  group  NH2  may  be 
replaced  by  hydroxyl,  OH  : 

CH3.CH2.NH2  +  NO.OH  =  H20  +  N2  +  CH3.CH2.OH, 

the  product  obtained  being  ethylic  alcohol. 

The  constitutional  formula  obtained  in  this  way  not  only  makes 
clear  all  the  known  reactions  of  alcohol,  but  shows  at  the  same  time 
in  what  order  the  component  atoms  must  be  united  amongst  them- 
selves, or,  in  other  words,  it  expresses  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pound radicals  of  the  less  detailed  rational  formula.  Therewith  it 
helps  to  a  large  extent  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  chemical  knowledge — from  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
component  elementary  atoms  to  determine  the  properties  of  a  com- 
pound. 

Constitutional  formulae  which  show  in  this  way  the  relative 
positions  of  all  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  a  compound  are  termed 
structural  formulas.  They  are  based  upon  the  intrinsic  presuppo- 
sition of  the  valency  of  the  chemical  elements. 

Outlines  of  the  Chemical  Structure  of  Organic  Bodies. 

32.  The  groundwork  of  every  organic  molecule  is  the  tetrad 
carbon  atom. 

By  the  saturation  alone  of  the  four  bonds  of  a  single  carbon  atom 
by  all  possible  other  mono-  or  polyvalent  elementary  atoms,  a  very 
large  number  of  organic  compounds  will  result,  which  are  known  as 
the  mono-carbonides.  We  know  that  nearly  all  elementary  atoms 
are  able  to  combine  not  only  with  those  of  other  elements,  but  also  to 
unite  amongst  themselves.  Monad  elements  form  their  free  mole- 
cules in  this  way,  which  in  the  undecomposed  state  are  incapable  of 
further  direct  combination  :  e.g.  H — H  hydrogen  gas,  CI — CI  chlorine 
gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  two  atoms  of  a  polyvalent  element  unite 
with  each  other,  it  may  be  by  employment  of  their  total  attraction 
possibilities,  e.g. 

0=0  oxygen  gas, 

or  only  a  part  of  it  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  whilst  the  other  parts 
are  available  for  union  with  other  elements,  e.g. 
H — 0 — 0 — H  hydric  peroxide. 

The  higher  the  valency  of  an  elementary  atom,  the  more  complicated 
and  various  will  be  its  capability  of  uniting  with  other  atoms  of  the 
same  or  other  elements. 

If  two  carbon  atoms  (in  the  dicarbonides)  coalesce  with  employ- 
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ment  of  only  one  bond  each,  there  remains  to  each  atom   three — 
together  six — bonds  disposable  for  nnion  with  other  atoms,  e.g. 

H    H 

I       I 
H— C— C— H 

I       I 
H    H 

By  union  by  means  of  two  bonds,  each  has  but  two  bonds  left — 

H  H 

\         / 
Cb=C 

/         \ 
H  H 

by  trivalent  union,  each  only  one — 

H— C=C— H 

33.  The  number  of  carbon  atoms  directly  united  to  one  molecule 
can  proceed  far  beyond  two.  There  are  carbon  groups  or  '  carbon 
nuclei '  which  contain  three  (tricarbonides),  four  (tetracarbonides),  five 
(pentacarbonides),  and  so  on  up  to  thirty  or  more  carbon  atoms,  com- 
bined together.  This,  therefore,  comes  to  the  fact  that  a  carbon  atom 
may  be  united  to  several  others  with  only  partial  saturation  of  their 
bonds.  In  this  relation  the  union  of  a  carbon  atom  with  only  one  other 
is  distinguished  as  union  of  the  first  order,  or  primary  union,  which 
may  be  mono-,  di-,  or  trivalent.  The  combination  of  an  atom  with 
two  others  forms  a  union  of  the  second  order,  or  secondary  union — 


H 


H— C— H 


H— C— H 

H— C— H 

I 

H 
Secondary 
monovalent 


H 


H— C— H 

I 
C— H 

II 
C 

/   \ 
H       H 

Secondary 
mono-  and  divalent 


H       H 

V 


c 
/  \ 

H       H 

Secondary 
di-  and  divalent 


H 


C 

I 
H— C— H 

I 
H 

Secondary 

tri-  and  monovalent 
union. 


In  the  combinations  of  the  third  order,  or  tertiary  unions,   one 
carbon  atom  is  in  combination  with  three  others — 


H 

I 
H— C— H 


H 
H— C— H 


H— (J- 


H 

I 
.0— H 

II 


H 

I 
0 <J— H 


H— (J-  H 


I 
II 


H— C— H 


H 


whereby  the  nucleus  must  contain  at  Least  four  c-ailion  atoms. 
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Finally,  a  carbon  atom  can  be  in  combination  with  four   others, 
forming  a  combination  of  the  fourth  order,  or  quaternary  union — 

H 

I 
H— C— H 

H 

I 
H— C C C— H 

I 
H 


i 
H 


H— C— H 

H 

This  requires  a  nucleus  of  at  least  five  carbon  atoms. 

34.  When  a  nucleus  contains  primarily  and  secondarily  combined 
carbon  atoms  only,  it  forms  a  simple  open,  so-called  normal  chain — 

I     I     I     I  ! 

— C— C— C— C — c— 

I    I    I   I  I 

Side  or  secondary  chains  result  when  to  one  of  the  carbon  atoms 
placed  in  the  secondary  position  in  a  simple  chain  a  third  or  fourth  is 
united — 

i    I    i    I    l 

— C— c— c— c— c— 

I   I    I    I    I 


m 


side  chain. 


I 

Primarily  united  carbon  atoms  can  only  occur  at  the  end  of  chains ; 
they  are  '  terminal,'  all  others  being  '  intermediate.' 

If  the  terminal  carbon  atoms  of  a  simple  open  chain  also  unite 
with  one  another  so  that  the  primary  combination  is  completely  lost, 
there  results  closed  chains  or  carbon  rings,  e.g. 

II  \    / 

— C— C—  c=c 

II  /    \ 

— C— C—  — c  c— 

II  \    / 

c— c 

/   \ 

to  which  further  side  chains  may  be  attached — 

\    / 

c=c 

/   \   I   I 

— C  C— c— c— 

\  /   I   I 

c— c 

/    \ 
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35.  The  greater  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  united  to  ■  nucleus 
in  a  molecule,  the  greater  the  number  of  carbon  chains  become. 
Whilst  by  only  monovalvent  combination  two  carbon  atoms  can  form 
only  one  nucleus — 

C-C 

with  three  atoms  there  are  two  such  possibilities — 

C 

/\ 
C— C— C         and  C   -C 

Four  carbon  atoms  could  form  five  nuclei — namely,  two  with  open 
and  three  with  closed  chains — 

C— C— C— C  C— C— C 

I 
C 

c  c — c  c— c 

/\  /\/  I   I 

c— C— C  C— c  •  c— c 

With  five  carbon  atoms  there  are  three  possibilities  with  open  chains — 

C 
C—C— C— C— C  C— C— C— C 

C— C— C 
c  I 

a 

and  seven  with  closed  chains — 

C—C  C        C  0 

\  /\/  /\ 

-C-C  C—C— C  C—C— C—C 

C—C  C—C 

/\  \  /\/\ 

C— C— C  C— C— c 

c 
c-c  /    \ 

I     i  c        c 

c-c  \      / 

C—C 

;t  total  of  ten,  and  so  on  in  rapidly  increasing  progression. 

The  number  of  possible  modifications  of  nuclei  grows  also  consider- 
ably by  the  introduction  of  di-  or  trivalent  union  of  the  carbon  atoms. 
In  cases,  therefore,  where  all  the  bonds  not  employed  in  nucleus 
building  are  saturated  by  atoms  of  one  and  the  Bame  element,  e.g. 
hydrogen,  a  very  considerable  number  of  organic  bodies  may  exist 
having  the  same  content  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  atoms,  but  entirely 
differing  properties,  owing  to  the  difference  of  their  nuclei  (isomeric 
compounds;  see  §  46). 

36.  To  a  polyvalent  nucleus  (as  to  i  polyvalent  element)  atoms 
of  several  different  elements  can  be  attached  ;  the  number  of  possible 
organic  compounds  is  therefore  enormous. 

J  n  hydrogen  ami  carbon  compounds  the  hydrogen  atoms  may  be 


c 
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totally  or  partially  replaced  by  those  of  another  monad  element.     If 
chlorine  is  the  replacing  element  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  body — 

CI 

I 
CI— C— CI 

dl 

still  three  other  monocarbonides  containing  hydrogen  and  chlorine — 
H  H  CI 

I  I  I 

H— C— H  H— C— CI  H— C— CI 

I  !  I 

Cl  Cl  CI 

or  CH3CI  CH2C12  CHCI3 

and  similarly  also  with  bromine,  iodine,  &c,  compounds. 

By  attachment  of  three  different  monad  elements  such  compounds 
are  formed  as 

CH2ClBr  CHBr2I 

Possibly  also  a  body  may  be  formed — 

CHClBrl. 

37.  When   polyvalent  elements  unite  with  a  carbon  nucleus  it 
may  be  either  with  their  whole  valency,  e.g. 

H    H  O 

II  /\  H 

H— C— C=0  H— C— C— H  I 

I  I       I  C=N 

H  H    H 

or  with  only  a  part.     In  this  case  the  polyvalent  elementary  atom 
brings  other  elements  into  the  compound  with  it — 


H 

1 

H 

1 

H 

1 

H 

1 

H 

\ 

H 

H- 

1 
-C- 

1 
H 

1 
-C- 

1 
H 

-0- 

-H 

H- 

• 

-C- 

1 
H 

-C- 

1 
H 

If  the  latter  be  not  carbon,  compounds  of  carbon  nuclei  with  inorganic 
radicals  will  result  (such  as  above  with  hydroxyl,  HO — ,  amidogen, 
H2N— ).  A  polyvalent  element  can  unite  quite  as  well  with  one  part 
of  its  valency  to  one  carbon  nucleus,  and  with  the  remainder  to  other 
carbon  nuclei.  Dyad  elements  can  unite  in  this  way  with  two  carbon 
nuclei,  e.g. 

H  H   H 

I  I      I 

H-C— 0— C— C— H 

I  I      I 

H  H   H 
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Triads  with  two  or 

three  nuclei — 

II 

i 

H   H 

i      i 

H 

i 

H 

i 

1 
C- 

/l 
-N     H 

\ 

H 

-C— C-H 

i      i 

H- 

-C- 

1 
H 

-C- 

r 

H 

1 
H    H 

XJH3 
XC2H5 

=  N<^ 


C2H5 


C3H7 


XH 


ifcc. 

Organic  bodies  result  in  this  way  with  more  than  one  carbon  nucleus. 
38.  The  number  of  nuclei  held  together  in  a  molecule  by  a  poly- 
valent element  can,  of  course,  exceed  the  valency  of  the  respective 
elements,  if  there  be  several  atoms  of  the  same  element  attached  to  a 
single  carbon  nucleus  by  a  paint  of  their  bonds,  e.g. 

CH3 


4 


C2H5 


H 

I  yO-C2H5 

CfO-C2H5 

X)-C2H3 

C6H5 

N— H 

/ 

\ 

N— H 

\ 

C.ll 


oxide  with  three  nuclei. 


oxide  with  four  nuclei. 


C6H5 


nitrogen  compound  with  four  nuclei. 


<fec. 


39.  Chemical  Position. — The  nature  of  the  compound  of  one  ami 
the  same  carbon  nucleus  with  several  other  elements  at  the  same 
time,  depends  not  only  on  the  relative  number,  but  in  many  cases  on 
their  position  relatively  to  the  individual  carbon  atomfl  <>t"  the  nucleus. 

If  a  dicarbonide  nucleus  is  united  to  only  a  single  other  elementary 
atom  besides  hydrogen  atoms,  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  which  of  the 
two  carbon  atoms  it  is  attached. 


XH 

xci 


and 


Vi 

/u 
Ni 


identical. 
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So  soon,  however,  as,  by  increase  in  the  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
the  method  of  union  of  the  individual  carbon  atoms  differ,  the  order 
of  partition  is  no  longer  without  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
The  molecules 


organic  molcule. 


C<-H 

I 

XC1 


and 


CH3 

i 

CH2 

I 
CH2 

\ 


I 

C<-H 
XH 


CH, 


and 


y^oH 

CH, 


OH 


though  consisting  of  like  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements,  are 
yet  completely  different  bodies,  as  the  chemical  position  of  the  chlorine 
atom  or  hydroxyl  group  is  not  of  the  same  value  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second  case. 

If  a  dicarbonide  group  has  attached  to  it,  besides  hydrogen  atoms, 
at  least  two  other  elementary  atoms,  or  radicals,  the  order  of  dis- 
tribution or  chemical  position  of  these  will  have  influence.  The 
structural  formulae 


C^-H 
XH 


C<-C1 


and 


C^-H 
XC1 


e.g.,  belong  to  two  entirely  different  bodies  of  the  general  molecular 
formula  C2H4C12  j  similarly  there  exist  the  bodies  of  similar  mole- 
cular composition  but  completely  different  properties— 

CH3 


l/H 


and 


and  again 


CH, 


I    /H 

C^O— C2H5        and 

x>-c,h. 


0-C2H5 
CH2 

CH2 

\ 

0-C2H5 
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40.  Valency  of  the  Carbon  Nucleus. — The  valency  or  saturation 
capability  of  a  carbon  nucleus  with  which  it  unites  to  other  elements, 
is  expressed  by  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  valency  of  the 
carbon  atoms  composing  it,  and  the  valency  employed  in  their  mutual 
union. 

If  the  union  is  in  the  simplest  way — i.e.  if  n  carbon  atoms  with  a 
total  of  4  n  bonds  combine  to  an  open  chain,  with  mutual  monovalent 
union  only — there  are  then  n  —  1  bonds  left,  of  which  each  corresponds 
to  two  attraction  units.     The  valency  of  the  nucleus  is  therefore 

4n-2(w-l)  =  2M  +  2, 

whether  the  chain  is  single  or  has  side  chains. 

Another  kind  of  consideration  leads  to  the  same  result.  In  the 
simple  open  chain  of  n  C  there  are  two  terminal  carbon  atoms,  each 
with  three,  n  —  2,  intermediate  atoms  with  two  each,  in  sum  a  valency 
of  2. 3  +  2  (rc- 2)  =6  +  2^-4  =  2^  +  2  for  attachment  to  other 
elements.  The  entry  of  side  chains  does  not  affect  the  result,  because, 
though  satisfying  one  valency  of  an  intermediate  carbon  atom,  its  own 
terminal  carbon  atom,  having  a  valency  of  three,  makes  the  total  ad- 
ditional valency  2  n' ;  e.g.  for  the  different  pentacarbonide  nuclei  with 
only  monovalent  union — 

I    l    i    l    I 

1.  Nucleus  —  C— C— C— C— C— 

I       I      I       I      I 

Two  terminal  C  atoms  with  2.2  +  2  available  bonds 

Three  intermediate  „      „         ,,3.2  „  „ 

Total-  5.2  +  2  =  12       ~  7~ 

I        i       I       I 

2.  Nucleus  —  C-C— C— C— 

I     I     !     I 
— c— 


'Plu-o.'  terminal       C  atoms  with  3.2  +  3      available  bonds 
One  intermediate   „  atom      ,,1.2  „  „ 

?? ii ii      ii ii ■*■ ii  bond 

Total  five  „  atoms     „     4  .  2  +  4  or  5  .  2  +  2  bonds 

I 
— C— 

|       I 
3.  Nucleus  — C—  C— C— 

I       I       I 
— C— 


Four  terminal       0  atoms  with  i  .  2  +  4       available  bonds 
One  Intermediate  ,,  atom     „     0  .,        bond 

Total  five  1.2  +  4  =  5.2+  2    bonds 

For  every  divalent   union   of  neighbouring  carbon   atoms   the 
number  of  bonds  used  in  the  nucleus  mo  j   two,  the  number 
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of  available  bonds  decreasing  by  two.  In  open  chains,  and  where 
the  divalent  union  occurs  but  once,  the  valency  of  the  nucleus 
is  2  n  +  2  —  2  =  2n,  when  the  divalent  union  occurs  twice,  2 n  +  2 
—  2 .  2  •=  2  n  —  2,  Ac 

From  the  same  gixmnds,  with  bivalent  union  of  neighbouring 
carbon  atoms  of  the  2  n  +  2  bonds  originally  available,  four  are  used 
up,  making  the  valency  of  the  nucleus  2»  -  2. 

Where  by  the  union  of  two  terminal  carbon  atoms  a  closed  chain 
is  formed,  and  the  union  is  monovalent,  two  bonds  are  employed.  If 
there  results  a  single  ring  without  side  chains,  and  in  which  the 
union  between  the  carbon  atoms  is  monovalent  only,  the  valency  of 
the  nucleus  will  be  2  n. 

According  to  these  principles  the  valency  of  every  nucleus  of 
known  structure  is  easily  determined,  even  though  it  contains  many 
varieties  of  combination ;  e.g.  for  the  nucleus  containing  eight  carbon 
atoms 

\    / 
c=c 

/All 

— C  c— C— C— 

\    /    I   I 
/    \ 

The  valency  can  be  easily  calculated  as  follows  : — 

Possible  maximum  valency  of  a  nucleus  of  8  C  .  2.8  +  2 

The  closing  of  the  ring  diminishes  it  by    .  2 

Three  divalent  unions     ,,  „  .  6 

Total  loss  of  available  bonds     ...  8 

There  remains 

2.  8  +  2-8=2.8-6  =  10; 

or  for  all  nuclei  of  similar  structure  and  n  carbon  atoms  2  n  —  6  as  the 
valency. 

41.  Valency  of  Compound  Organic  Radicals. — The  valency  of  an 
organic  radical  (the  constituent  common  to  both  original  substance 
and  final  product  of  a  reaction)  depends  on  the  valency  of  the  carbon 
nucleus  and  on  the  number  of  atoms  attached  thereto,  and  equals  the 
difference  between  these  two.  If,  for  example,  an  open  chain  of 
monovalent  union,  and  whose  valency  therefore  is  2  n  +  2,  has  united 
to  it  2  n  +  1  hydrogen  atoms,  there  remains  a  single  carbon  bond  to 
unite  with  other  elements. 

2n+2-(2»+l)=I. 

Eadicals  of  the  general  formula  CnH2n+1  are  therefore  monovalent, 
those  of  the  composition  CnH2n  divalent,  <fcc 

If  a  compound  radical  contains  united  to  its  carbon  nucleus  not 
only  monad  elements,  but  also  polyad  elements,  the  method  of  union 
of  the  latter  can  often  be  settled  by  the  empirically  ascertained  valency 
of  the  radical. 

In  the  reactions  of  acetic  acid,  for  example,  the  group  C2H30 
frequently  passes  unchanged  as  a  radical  into  the  new  compound,  and 
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is  then  always  monovalent.  As  the  C2  nucleus  is  hexavalent,  the 
monovalent  radical  C2H30  must  have  the  oxygen  united  to  carbon 
with  both  it3  bonds. 

42.  Saturated  and  Unsaturated  Organic  Compounds.— In  cases 
where  di-  and  trivalent  union  occurs  between  carbon  atoms  in  organic 
compounds,  these  latter  are  frequently  capable  of  uniting  with  further 
elementary  atoms,  especially  so  with  the  halogens  and  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  with  change  of  the  polyvalent  union  into  monovalent. 

For  example,  the  molecule  of  ethylene  — 


absorbs  a  molecule  of  chlorine  (Cl2),  being  thereby  converted  into  an 
ethane  derivative  : 


C<H 
!<H 


In  the  case  of  acetylene 
place  in  two  stages  : 

C— H 

III 
C— H 


C<Br 


+  Cl2  = 


I  /H 
C<-H 

XC1 


11 


H 


the   addition  of   halogen  takes 


+   Br2   = 


4-   Br2   = 


C<Br 


In  benzene  in  three  sta- 


H 

H 

\ 
C- 

/ 
-C 

-/ 

\ 

\     / 

/ 

H 

H 

H   -f 


C<Br 

°<l 

C^Br 
XBr 

H 

Br    H 

\ 

C 

v 

-C 

11-C               C<" 

/ 

II 
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Br   H  Br    H 

\l      1/ 
C— C 

Benzene  +  2Br2  =  ^r>C  C<^r 

/        \ 
H  H 

Br   H  Br   H 

\l      1/ 
C— C 

Benzene  +  3Br2  =  ^>C  C<^ 

C— C 

/I     l\ 
Br    HH   Br 

Compounds  capable  of  union  in  this  way  are  termed  unsaturated. 

When  the  capacity  of  saturation  of  a  carbon  nucleus  is  less  than 
CnH2n+2,  on  account  of  its  being  closed  in  a  ring  form,  the  mole- 
cule acts  as  though  saturated — i.e.  cannot  combine  directly  with 
halogens,  nascent  hydrogen,  &c.  In  open  chains  the  maximum 
capacity  of  saturation  reachable  is  2  n  +  2,  in  single  closed  rings  =  2  n, 
in  molecules  with  double  rings  2  n  —  2,  &c. 

Whilst,  for  example,  the  molecule 

C^-H  CfH 

I  Na  I \h 

TT 

C — H     is  easily  converted    into     C<Vr 


,H 

C— H  C<-H 

\  XH 

H 


the  nucleus  valency  increasing  from  2  n,  to  2  n  -f  2 ;  by  analogy,  the 
body  represented  by  the  symbol 


H      H 


C 

H/  \  /  XH 
HH 

would  not  be  easily  affected,  the  nucleus  valency  remaining  2  n,  as 
there  is  in  it  only  monovalent  carbon  union,  difficult  to  disjoin. 
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Isomerism. 

43.  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  frequent  mention  has  been  made 
of  compounds  which,  though  possessing  the  same  general  molecular 
formulae,  exhibit  different  properties  in  consequence  of  the  varying 

arrangements  of  their  elementary  atoms,  being,  in  fact,  different 
chemical  bodies.  Such  compounds  are  termed  isomeric  (from  IffOfttp^c, 
composed  of  equal  parts.)  The  term  isomerism  has  in  general  a  still 
further  meaning,  being  applied  to  all  bodies  which  on  ultimate 
analysis  show  the  same  percentage  composition — that  is,  contain  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  ratio.  In  consequence  isomerism  is 
divisible  into  several  varieties. 

44.  Poll/in-  ri-tui.  -Bodies  of  the  same  percentage  composition  but 
of  different  molecular  weight  are  termed  polymeric  compounds. 
Their  molecular  formulae  are  either  whole  multiples  of  one  another 
or  at  least  of  the  same  simplest  atomic -ratio  formula. 

Such  a  difference  has  already  been  mentioned  in  §  22. 

The  simplest  ratio  formula         .         CH20 
Corresponding  body,  acetic  acft^^    C2H402 
Lactic  acid  .       ^^*   C3H603 

and  grape  sugar        .         .         .         C6H1206 

Another  group  of  polymeric  bodies  is  formed  by  those  hydro- 
carbons whose  formula?  are  multiples  of  CH2. 

Ethylene  .  .  C2H4 

Propylene  .  .  C3H6 

Butylene  .  .  C4H8 

Amylene  .  .  C5H10 

Hexylene  .  .  C6HI2           &c. 

These  latter  show  considerable  resemblance  in  their  properties. 

From  this  variety  of  polymerism,  in  which  the  difference  is  in  the 
molecular  weight  only,   there  is  distinguishable    the  further  c. 

'<•  polymerism.  There  is,  namely,  a  pretty  large  number  of  organic 
holies,  which  under  certain  circumstances  are  transformed  directly 
into  polymeric  compounds  of  similiar  chemical  properties,  in  which 
several  similar  molecules  have  onited  to  a  single  new  one.  Fre- 
quently this  latter  can  he  reconverted  into  the  less  complex  original 
molecules  by  very  simple  means  for  instance,  by  action  of  a  high 
temperature. 

Aldehyde,  a  liquid  boiling  at  21°,  and  which  is  raiseible  with 
water  in  every  proportion,  by  contact  with  acids  is  converted  into 
paraldehyde,  boiling  at  124°  and  scarcely  soluble  in  water;  this  latter, 
on  superheating  its  vapour,  is  reconverted  into  aldehyde. 

45.  Metamerism.  In  manyca  [ual  molecular  weight  and 
equal  perc  i,  the  respective  compounds  are  decom- 
posed into  several  organic  bodies  by  reagents  that  are  incapable  of 
breaking  the  connection  between  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  nuclei. 
Such  compounds,  therefore,  o  veralcarbon  nuclei  united  to 
another  by  atoms  of  polyvalent  elements,  such  as  oxygen,  sulphur, 
nitrogen,  Arc.     in  these  cases  the  bodi<  1  to  be  metan 

There  are,  e.g.,  three  compounds  of  the  molecular  formula  I 

D   L* 
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which  yield,  on  treatment  with  caustic  potash,  salts  of  organic  acids, 
propionic  acid,  methylic  acetate,  and  ethylic  formate.  The  reactions 
are  expressed  by  the  following  equations  : 


C3H602 

Propionic  acid. 

C3H6Oa 

Methylic 
acetate. 


KOH       = 


KOH      = 


C3H 


0, 

Ethylic 
formate. 


+       KOH 


C3H5K02 

+ 

HOH 

Potassic  propionate 

C2H3K02 

+ 

CH3.OH 

Potassic 

Methylic 

acetate. 

alcohol. 

CHK02 

+ 

C2H,.OH 

Potassic 

Ethylic 

formate. 

alcohol. 

giving  for  the  three  metameric  bodies  the  formulae — 
Propionic  acid  .         H.O.C3HA0 

Methylic  acetate        .         CH3.O.C2H30 
Ethylic  formate  .  C2H5.O.CHO 

The  following  organic  bases  are  also  metameric  : — 


<C4H< 
H 
H 


<C3H7 
CH3 
H 

Propylmethyl- 


C2H5 
H 


CH3 
CH3 

Diethyl-  Ethyldime- 

Butylamine.  amine.  amine.  thyiamine. 

46.  Structural  Isomerism. — "When  the  difference  between  several 
organic  bodies  of  the  same  molecular  formula  is  not  due  to  meta- 
merism, they  are  isomers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  true  isomers 
or  structural  isomers.  The  organic  radicals  contained  in  them  are  of 
the  same  weight ;  the  carbon  nuclei  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  ; 
the  difference  in  properties  is  caused  by  difference  of  position  of 
points  of  attachment  of  other  atoms  to  the  nucleus  (§  39),  or  the 
difference  of  structure  in  nuclei  of  like  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

As  an  instance  of  isomerism  of  the  first  kind — place  isomerism — 
there  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  those  given  in  §  39 — 

CH3  CH2— OH 

I  I 

CH— OH       and  CH2 

I  I 

CO  CO 

\  \ 

OH  OH 

Fermentation  lactic  acid.  Ethylene  lactic  acid. 

Of  the  many  instances  of  isomerism  of  the  second  kind  due  to  the 
method  of  mutual  union  of  the  carbon  atoms,  nucleus  isomerism, 
there  may  be  mentioned — 


CH3 

1 

CH3   CH3 
\/ 

CH2 

I 

and 

CH 

I 

CH2 

1 

CH2 
\ 

CH2 

OH 

\ 

OH 
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When  in  truly  isomeric  bodies  the  carbon  is  united  to  atoms  of  one 
monad  element  only,  the  iV-on ii  ism  must  be  due  to  nucleus  isomerism. 
From  the  position  isomeric  bodies 


CH2 

I 
CH2 


and 


0H3 
CH.C1 


CH2 

\ 

CI 


CH, 


there  results,  on  replacement  of  the  chlorine  by  hydrogen,  identically 
the  same  hydrocarbon  : 


CH, 


CH, 


CH2 

I 
CH2 

\ 


CH.H 

! 

CH, 


H 

and  on  complete  removal  of  all  hydrogen  atoms  from  the  position 
isomers 


cfci 

XC1 

Cf-Cl 
XC1 


and 


C^-H 
XC1 


CI 

C<-C1 


by  chlorine  there  results  the  same  chloride  of  carbon  : 

CI 


01 

•  ^Cl 
01 


<-Cl 


As  our  knowledge  of  the  inner  constitution  of  organic  bodies  is  still 
in  a  great  many  cases  very  imperfect,  and  frequently  entirely  wanting, 
it  results  that  for  numerous  undoubted  cases  of  structural  isomerism 
we  are  unable  to  settle  to  which  kind  it  is  due. 

47.  Physical  Isomerism.  In  a  very  \\  w  eases  organic  oompoonds 
of  the  same  molecular  formulas,  and  possessing  the  same  chemical 
properties,  and  in  which  any  difference  in  structure  is  ool  only  non- 
recognisable  but  highly  improbable,  exhibit  differences  in  certain  of 
their   physical    properties,    more   especially   in  their  behaviour   with 

polarised  light.      Such  bodies  are  termed  physical  isomers. 

One  of  the   moat  Striking   instances  of  this   kind  of  isomerism  [s 

given  by  ethylidene  lactic  acid  : 
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CH3 

I 

CH.OH 
I 
CO.OH 

which,  prepared  from  the  juice  of  flesh,  rotates  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation of  a  beam  of  polarised  light,  whilst  that  modification  of  the 
acid  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  is  without  any  action  on 
polarised  light. 

Very  probably  the  reason  of  the  difference  between  bodies  only 
physically  isomeric  lies  in  an  easily  imaginable  difference  in  the 
arrangement  in  space  of  atoms  which  are  still  united  chemically  in 
exactly  the  same  way  (geometric  isomerism). 

Homology  a>:d  Homologous  Series. 

48.  In  opposition  to  the  remarkable  differences  between  organic 
bodies  of  like  molecular  formula?,  is  the  fact  that  bodies  of  different 
molecular  composition  frequently  exhibit  great  similarity  in  all  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties. 

The  compounds  in  which  these  analogies  are  most  marked  are  those 
whose  formulas  differ  by  CH2,  or  a  whole  multiple  thereof,  uCH2> 
and  whose  molecular  weights  differ  therefore  by  +  Ihi.  It  is  of 
course  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said  before,  that  a  difference  in 
composition  of  CH2  does  not  make  similar  properties  a  necessary 
consequence;  this  only  occurs  when  the  respective  substances  agree 
with  one  another  in  their  chemical  constitution,  their  structure,  and 
all  essential  points.  This  analogy  of  structure  is  especially  shown  in 
the  fact  that  like  reagents  produce  like  changes,  and  further  that  the 
resulting  products  of  such  changes  agree  in  properties,  but  differ  in 
composition  by  CH2.  Such  bodies  are  termed  homologous  compou 
They  form  members  of  a  natural  family  of  bodies  which  can  be 
arranged  according  to  their  increasing  contents  of  carbon.  The  simi- 
larity of  physical  properties  between  the  members  of  a  homologous 
series  is  greater  the  nearer  they  stand  to  one  another  on  such  a  list — 
that  is,  the  less  they  differ  in  chemical  composition. 

Such  a  homologous  series  is  formed,  for  example,  by 

Methylic  alcohol  .         .         .        CH40 
Ethylic         „  C.,H60 

Propylic        „  CjHgO 

Butylic         „  .         .         .       C4H10O 


Cetylic       alcohol    .         .         .         CiGH340 
Mellissylic  alcohol    .         .         .         C30HG2O 
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The  members  of  this  homologous  series  are  all  acted  on  in 
like  manner  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding 

CH3CI 

C2H5C1 

C3H7C1 

C4H9C1  &c. 

All  members  of  a  homologous  series  can  be  expressed  by  a  single 
general  formula — that  for  the  above  alcohols,  e.g.,  is  OnH2n+20,  or 
OnH2n+1.OH. 

As  the  products  of  the  same  reaction  also  form  a  homologous 
series,  the  reaction  may  be  represented  by  a  general  equation.  The 
conversion  of  the  alcohols  into  the  corresponding  series  of  chlorides 
is  given  by  the  single  general  equation  : 

CuH2n+1.OH  +  HCl=CnH2n+1Cl  +.  H20. 

49.  The  homology  of  organic  bodies  may  be  more  or  less  complete ; 
it  is  the  more  complete  the  larger  the  number  of  homologous  pro- 
ducts that  can  be  obtained  from  them,  and  the  more  energetic  the 
reactions  producing  such  products.     For  example,  methylic  alcohol, 

CH3 
CH3  I 

,  is  as  completely  homologous  as  possible  to  ethylic  alcohol,  CH2, 
OH  / 

OH 
or  CH3.CH2.OH.  Of  the  two  propylic  alcohols,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
is  so  in  less  degree  than  the  other ;  but  both  are  acted  upon  in  the 
above-mentioned  way  by  the  halogen  acids  : 

CH3.OH  +  HC1  =  CH3CI  +  OH2 
CH3.CH2.OH  +  HC1  =  CH3.CH2.C1  +  OH,. 

1.  CH3.CH2.CH2.OH  +  HC1  =  CH3.CH2.CH2.C1  +  OH2. 

2.  CH3.CH(OH).CH3  +  HC1  =  CH3.CHC1.CH3  +  OH2. 

Towards  oxygen,  however,  their  behaviour  is  essentially  different. 
By  the  action  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  they  all  yield  oxides  of  the 
general  formula  CnH,nO;  but  that  from  the  first  propylic  alcohol 
only  is  really  homologous  to  those  from  both  the  lower  homologues  : 

CH3.OH  +  O  =  CH2.0  +  OH2 
CH3.CH2.OH  +  O  =  CH3.CHO  +  OH2 
CH3.CH2.CH2.OH  +  O  =  CH3.CH2.CHO  +  OH2, 

as  these  are  all  converted  into  homologous  organic  acids  according  to 
the  general  equation  : 

C„H2nO  +  0  =  OnH2n+1O.OH. 

The  oxidation  product  from  the  second  propylic-  alcohol,  CH3.CO.CH3, 
though  containing  CH,  more  than  Cir3.CHO,  still  oannot  unite 
simply  with  more  oxygen,  but  on  further  oxidation  takes  up  several 

oxygen  atoms,  with  breaking  up  of  the  carbon  nucleus. 
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Physical  Properties  of  Organic  Bodies. 
Molecular  and  Atomic  Volume. 

50.  The  densities  of  organic  bodies  are  the  relative  weights  of 
equal  volumes,  at  equal  temperatures,  expressed  in  abstract  numbers ; 
their  specific  gravities  the  weight  of  the  volume  unit  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  in  grams.  If  the  gram  molecular  weight  of  a  body  be 
divided  by  the  specific  gravity  at  a  given  temperature,  the  specific 
volume  for  that  temperature — i.e.  the  volume  in  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  molecular  weight  expressed  in  grams — is  obtained.  If  the 
specific  volumes  be  divested  of  their  concrete  significance,  and  conceived 
as  abstract  numbers  only,  they  then  form  the  relative  molecular 
volumes.  For  example,  the  specific  gravity  at  0°  of  acetic  acid  is 
1-075,  its  molecular  weight  =  60.  Sixty  grams  of  acetic  acid  at  that 
temperature  would  therefore  occupy  a  volume  of  55'8  c.c;  this,  then,  is 
its  specific  volume.  The  specific  volume  of  ethylic  alcohol  at  0°  is 
similarly  obtained  as  57*05.  Therefore  the  true  molecules  of  acetic 
acid  and  of  ethylic  alcohol  occupy  at  0°  spaces  which  are  in  the  ratio 
of  55'8  :  57*1,  these  numbers  forming  the  relative  molecular  volumes 
of  the  bodies. 

51.  Gases  and  vapours  in  the  gaseous  state  contain,  under  like 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  the  same  number  of  molecules 
in  the  same  volume.  Their  specific  and  molecular  volumes  are,  under 
the  above  conditions,  equal  to  one  another,  whilst  the  specific  gravities 
are  directly  as  the  molecular  weights. 

52.  As  fluids  and  solids  <lo  not  expand  equally  for  equal  incre- 
ments of  temperature,  they  are  not  under  like  conditions  of  heat  at 
equal  temperatures;  their  specific  and  molecular  volumes  at  like 
temperatures  show  no  simple  relation  to  one  another.  The  molecular 
volumes  of  liquids  near  their  boiling  points,  and  of  solids  at  their 
fusing  points,  show  relations  reducible  to  laws.  These  have  been 
studied  with  more  exactness  in  the  case  of  liquids.  If  the  molecular 
volumes  of  homologous  compounds  at  their  respective  boiling  points 
be  compared  with  one  another,  there  is  found  a  difference  proportional 
to  that  in  the  molecular  weights,  the  molecular  volume  altering  by 
about  22  for  each  alteration  of  the  composition  by  CH2  : 


22 
22 
22 

In  bodies  which  contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen,  but 
differ  in  their  composition  by  ( —  C  +  H2)x,  the  molecular  volumes 
are  equal  : 

Difference.  Molecular  Volume. 

Benzoic  aldehvde    .         C7H60  "I      n     ,   -p-  118-5  (179*  C.) 

Valeral  .        C5H10O  /  ~^2  +  ^4  118-8  (101°  C.) 


Molecular 

Molecular 

Weight. 

Volume. 

Formic    acid    . 

.     CH202 

46 

41-51 

Acetic        „ 

.     C2H402 

60 

63-5 

85-5 
107-5} 

Propionic  „ 

•     C3H602 

74 

Butyric      „       . 

.     C4H802 

88 

MOLECULAR  AND  ATOMIC  VOLUME. 
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The  increase  in  the  molecular  volume  by  the  addition  of  two  hydrogen 
atoms  is  therefore  as  great  as  the  diminution  produced  by  the  removal 
of  one  carbon  atom,  or  the  change  in  molecular  volume  by  an  atom  of 
carbon  is  twice  as  great  as  that  produced  by  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 
As  the  group  CH2  in  homologous  compounds  alters  the  molecular 
volume  by  22,  the  C  and  H2  must  have  equal  parts  thereof — i.e.  the 
alteration  caused  by  a  carbon  atom  =  11,  by  each  hydrogen  atom 
n/2  =  5'5.  These  alteration  values  of  the  single  elementary  atoms 
are  termed  their  atomic  volumes. 

Atomic  volume  C  =  11. 
Atomic  volume  H  =    5 "5. 

The  atomic  volumes  of  other  elements  can  be  calculated  in  a  similar 
maimer. 

An  alcohol  on  conversion  into  an  acid  loses  two  hydrogen  atoms, 
which  are  replaced  by  one  oxygen  atom,  united  by  both  its  bonds  to 
the  same  carbon  atom.  The  alteration  produced  in  molecular  volume 
is  very  small,  the  mean  result  being  +  1*2;  e.g. 


Ethylic  alcohol 


Acetic  acid 


CH3 

I 
CH2 

\ 

OH 

OH3 

0=0 

\ 

OH 


Specific  Volume.     Difference. 

62-5  (78°  C.) 

1-2 

637  (118°  C), 


This  gives  as  the  molecular  volume  mv'  of  a  compound  resulting 
from  the  replacement  of  2H  by  0,  from  the  change  of  the  ingredients, 
=  mv'-11  +  12*2. 

The  atomic  volume,  therefore,  of  oxygen  when  united  to  carbon  by 
both  its  bonds  =  12*2. 

The  molecular  volume  is  not  altered  to  the  same  amount  by  an 
oxygen  atom,  which  is  united  by  one  of  its  bonds  only  to  a  carbon 
atom.     From    a   variety   of   determinations   the   atomic    volume    of 

:en,  when  united  in  this  way,  is  found  to  be  about  6*4. 

By  analogous  methods  the  following  atomic  volumes  have  been 
ascertained  : — 


Sulphur 

united   by  two  bonds  to 

a  CBJ 

■bon  atom 

=  28-6 

i) 

„          one 

bond 

n 

=  22-6 

Chlorine 

5J                            5) 

j> 

>> 

=  22-8 

Bromine 

)>                            >» 

j> 

>> 

=  27-8 

Iodine 

>>                            J> 

3> 

>> 

= 

Nitrogen 

>>                            )' 

>> 

M 

=    23 

j> 

,,         three  bonds 

>> 

=  28-0 

Prom  these  numbers   the  molecular  volume  of  any  organic   compound 
can  be  calculated  if  the    method  of  union  of  any  oxygen,  sulphur,    or 

nitrogen  atoms  be  known  ;  e.g. 
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Molecular  Volume. 


Calculated.     Found. 

0  TT 

=  5  x  11  +  10  x  5-5  +  12-2  +  6-4  =    128-6     130-2 
CO 

\ 

OH 

Valeric  acid- 

CH3 

! 

CO         =3x11+6x5-5  +  12-2  =      78-2       77-6 

I 
CH3 

Acetone. 

C2H5 

i 

O  =  4  x  11  +  10  x  5-5  +  6-4  =    105-4     105-6 

I 
C2H5 

Ethylic  ether. 

These  results  can  also  be  applied  in  determining  the  method  of 
union  of  the  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  nitrogen  atoms  in  organic  com- 
pounds. 

If  in  the  case  of  aldehyde,  C2H40,  for  instance,  it  were  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  the  formula  should  be  written  C.,H3.OH  or 
OH, 

,  the  first  would  give  as  the  molecular  volume 
C=0 

\ 

H 

2.11  +  4.5-5  +  6-4=50-4, 

whilst  the  second  would  give 

2.11+4.  5-:»  +  12-2  =  56-2. 

From  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  near  its  boiling  point  (21°  C.) 
the  molecular  volume  is  found  to  be  56*45,  showing  the  second  for- 
mula to  be  correct. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  numbers  calculated  in 
the  above  way  in  many  cases  do  not  agree  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
with  the  molecular  volumes  derived  from  the  found  specific  gravity. 
The  values  of  the  atomic  volumes  are  still  in  part  encumbered  with 
considerable  errors,  and  this  must  especially  be  the  case  with  the 
atomic  volume  of  carbon. 

Just  as  an  oxygen  atom  has  a  different  atomic  volume,  when 
united  by  both  bonds  to  the  same  atom,  to  that  which  it  has  when 
united  by  one  bond  only,  so  carbon  may  have  different  values  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  is  united  to  another  carbon  atom  by  one,  two,  or 
three  bonds. 

c  c  c 
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The  results  of  which  the  above  is  a  summary  were  obtained  at  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  a  difference  of  the  method  of  union  of  O,  S,  and  N 
had  already  been  partly  evolved,  but  before  any  idea  had  been  formed 
of  the  method  of  union  of  the  carbon  atoms.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  although  a  number  of  important  points  have  been 
determined,  still  a  repetition  of  the  investigations,  based  on  more 
complete  recent  theoretical  views,  would  lead  to  very  important 
modifications  in  our  notions  of  atomic  volumes. 

The  investigations  of  the  molecular  volume  of  solid  organic  bodies 
at  analogous  temperatures  are  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  enable 
any  laws  to  be  deduced  from  them. 

Melting  Points  and  Boiling  Points  of  Organic  Bodies. 

53.  As  melting  and  boiling  points  are  amongst  the  characteristic 
properties  of  chemical  bodies,  they  must  be  affected  by  the  nature, 
number,  and  method  of  union  of  the  elementary  atoms  forming  the 
molecule.  In  what  way  these  factors  react  upon  the  temperatures 
of  fusion  and  ebullition  is,  however,  not  yet  known,  so  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  predict  a  priori  these  temperatures.  Comparative  in- 
vestigations have,  however,  at  least  shown  a  few  general  laws,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

54.  Melting  Point. — In  homologous  series  the  melting  point  fre- 
quently— but  by  no  means  invariably — increases  with  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  compound,  without,  however,  these  changes  showing  any 
complete  parallelism  with  one  another  ;  e.g. 


Series  CnH-jn  +  20.                                 Series  CnII2n02. 

Melting  Point 

Caprylic  acid 

C8H1602 

16°-17° 

Capri  c       „ 

^10-^20^2 

30° 

Laurie       „ 

C12H24O2 

43-6° 

Myristic    „ 

C14H2802 

53-8° 

Cety]icalcoholC16H31O50°  Palmitic    „ 

^16-"-32^2 

02-0° 

Stearic       ,, 

CisH3602 

69-2° 

Arachidic,, 

C2oH400 

75° 

Cerylic  alcohol  C27H;j(iO  78°  Cerotic       „ 

C27H54Oa 

79° 

Myricylic  „       C30H62O  88°Mellissic    „ 

^30^30^2 

88° 

In  many  cases  the  group  CH3  exerts  an  influence  in  raising  the 
melting  point  even  where  the  CH3  is  united  to  the  carbon  nucleus 
by  means  of  other  elements,  showing  itself  in  opposition  to  the  rule 
before  mentioned  of  increase  of  molecular  weight  raising  the  melting 
point : 

CO— O— CH3 
Methylic  oxalate  m.p.  51° 

CO— O— CH3 

CO— O— C2H5 
Ethylic  oxalate  liquid. 

cO_0— Coll, 

Similarly  this  influence  is  also  perceived  when  the   number   of 
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CH3  groups   in  direct  union  to  the  carbon  nucleus  is  increased  ;  for 
instance : 

H 

CO     formic  acid,     m.p.  0° 

I 
OH 

CH3 

I 
CO     acatic  acid,     m.p.  +  17° 

\ 

OH 

propionic  acid,  liquid  below  C.  0° 
CO 


OH 

or  still  more  strikingly  by  increase  of  methyl  groups  in  certain  cases 

of  isomerism. 

CH3 

I 
CH2 

CH2         propyl  carbinol,  liquid. 

I 
CH2 

I 
OH 


CH3 

I 
CH, 


I 
CH.CH3 

I 
OH 


CHo  CHo  CH; 


ethyl-methyl  carbinol,  liquid. 


\ 


\ 


/ 


/  trimethyl  carbinol,  m.p.  25°. 

C— OH 


On  the  other  hand — 

CH3  CH3  C2H5 


Similarly- 


\l/ 

C— O— H     is  liquid. 
CH, 


I 
06HS 


liquid. 
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CH3  CH3 

V 

C6H4         paraxylene,  m.p.  15°. 
0H3  C2H5 


para-methyl-ethyl  benzene,  liquid. 
C6H4 

The  melting  point  is  influenced  also  by  isomerism,  due  to  the  position 
of  certain  elements  or  groups  on  the  nucleus,  shown  amongst  other 
cases  by 


H               H 

H              H 

\          / 

\         / 

/        \ 
H— C              C-CH3 

/        \ 

H— C              C— CH3 

c— c 

c— c 

/    \ 

H              OH 

OH          H 

Ortho-cresol,  liquid. 

Meta-cresol,  liquid. 

H 

H 

\ 

C= 

/ 

/ 
HO— C 

\ 

C— CH3 

\ 

c- 

// 

-c 

/ 

\ 

H 

Para-cresol, 

m.p.  36°. 

Quite  analogously — 

H           H 

H           H 

\       / 

\       / 

/      \ 
H— C            C— CH3 

/       \ 
H— C            C— CH3 

c— c 

c— c 

/    \ 

H            CH3 

/    \ 

CH3        H 

Ortho-xylene,  liquid. 

Meta-xylene,  liquid. 

H 

H 

\ 

C: 

/ 
=0 

/ 

CH3— C 

C— CH3 

\ 

c 

// 

-c 

/ 

\ 

H 

Para-xylene,  m.p.  15°. 
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55.  Boiling  Points. — In  homologous  series  the  boiling  points  of 
the  individual  members  mostly  increase  with  the  molecular  weights, 
and  in  cases  of  complete  homology  (§  49)  veiy  nearly  proportionally 
to  this  increase  in  the  molecular  weight. 

Difference. 


Carbinol  .     .     . 

Methyl  carbinol 

Ethyl  carbinol  . 

a  Propyl  carbinol 

a  Butyl  carbinol  . 

a  Amyl  carbinol  . 


Mol.  Wt. 
.  CH40 
.  C2HG0 
.  C3H80 
•  (»H10O 
.  f,H,20 
.  C6H140 


Formic  acid      ....  CH202  99°l  20° 

Acetic  acid C2H402  119°1  .)0               000 

Propionic  acid .     .     .     .  C3H602  141°!  ^7Q 

Normal  buvtiic  acid       .  C4H802  162°{ 

„       valeric  acid  .     .  C5H10O2  184°|  ~~                ojfo 

„       capric  acid    .     .  C6H1902  205°< 

„       cenanthylic  acid  C7HuOj  224°}  22               19° 

The  view  formerly  held  that  the  alteration  of  the  molecular  weight 
was  completely  proportional  to  that  of  the  boiling  point  has  not  been 
corroborated  by  sufficient  proof. 

56.  Of  all  the  derivatives  of  a  carbon  nucleus  the  hydrogen  com- 
pounds boil  at  the  lowest  temperature,  the  by.  bomsappe 
to  have  a  direct  influence  in  lowering  the  boiling  point ;  for  it  has 
observed  that  in  compounds  of  similar  constitution  in  every  respect 
but  that  one  contains  less  hydrogen  than  the  other,  the  one  richest 
in  hydrogen  boils  at  the  lowest  teinpei-ature. 

CH3  CH3 

CGJI  isopentane.    Boils  at  30° 

(II 

I 
CH3 

CH3  CH3 

v 

CH 

C6Hj0  isoamvlcnc.    Boils  at  35° 

CH 

II 
CH, 


CH 


C8Hi0  OH2         ethyl  benzene.    Boils  at  134c 

I 
CH, 
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C6H5 

I 
C8H8  CH  Styrolene.     Boils  at  U6° 

II 
CH, 

CH3 

I 
CH2 

C4H802  Butyric  acid.       Boils  at  1623 

CH2 

I 
CO.OH 

CH3 

CH 
C4H602  Crotonic  acid.     Boils  at  180°-182° 

CH 

I 
CO.OH 

CO.O.C2H5 

CH2 
CgH! 404  Ethvlic  succinate.     Boils  at  217" 

CH2 

I 
CO.O.C2H5 

CO.O.C2H5 

C8Hj,0,  CH  Ethvlic  fumarate.     Boils  at  218° 

II 
CH 

I 
CO.O.C2H, 

57.  Isomerism,  due  to  the  structure  of  bodies,  exerts  a  very  remark- 
able influence  on  the  boiling  point.  It  appears  in  cases  of  nucleus 
isomerism  that  the  boiling  point  of  the  derivative  of  the  normal 
carbon  chains  is  always  the  highest,  and  that,  in  the  tatty  group  of 
bodies,  it  sinks  with  the  number  of  side  chains,  so  that  increase  in  the 
numl>er  of  CH3  groups  exerts  here  exactly  the  opposite  influence  to 
that  which  it  has  on  the  melting  point ;  for  instance  : 

I  11. 
I 

(  ir 

C4H10      (  Butane.     Boils  at  +  3° 

(Ml 

I 
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C4H10 


C5H1: 
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CH3  CH3 

CH 

I 
CH3 

CH3 

I 
CH2 


Isobutane.     Boils  at  below  0° 


CH2 

I 
CH2 

I 
CH3 

CH3  CH3 


Pentane.     Boils  at  39c 


CH2 

I 
CH2 

I 


Isopentane.     Boils  at  30c 


CH3  CH3 

V 

C  Tetra-methyl  methane.  Boils  at  +  9'5( 


C4H10O 


y   CH3  CH, 

CH3 

I 
CH2 

I 
CH2 

I 
CH2.OH 

CH, 


Propyl  carbinol.     Boils  at  1 1 6°-l  1 T 


C5H10O2  / 


I 
CH.CH3  Isopropyl  carbinol.  Boils  at  106o-107c 

CH2.OH 

CH3 

I 
CH2 

CH2     Valeric  acid.     Boils  at  184° 

I 
CH2 

I 
CO.OH 
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19 


/      CH,  OH, 

\/ 
OH 


06H10Os 


('II.  Isovaleric  acid.       BoUfl  at    1  75 


CO.OH 


OH,OH,CH, 

w/ 

0 


CO.OH 


Trimetbyl  acetic  acid.    Boils  b 


If,  fa  a  hydrogenised  organic  body,  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced 
by  other  elements,  or  by  compound  radicals,  the  boiling  ]>oiiit  is  raised. 
If  place  isomerism  can  occur,  the  position  of  the  substituted  hydn 
atom  will  have  a  specific  influence  on  the  amount  of  increase.  In  the 
first  substitution  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons,  CnHan  +  2,  for 
example,  the  derivative  of  a  terminal  and  primarily  united  carbon 
atom  bas  always  a  higher  boiling  point  than  that  of  an  intermediate 
secondarily  united  isomer  of  the  same  nucleus,  and  the  boiling  point 
of  the  place-isomeric  tertiary  products  is  still  lower  than  this  last. 


C.JM 


CH3 

I 

OH, 

(HJ 
Primary. 


boils  at  129° 


CH3 

CH 

|      boils  at  117c 
CHI 

I 
CH3 

Secomlarv. 


■118° 


I  1 1     CH 

V 

ill       boils  ut  120-5° 
OHjI 

Primary. 


(J  II  a    I    II 

v 

CI      boils  at  99° 


(II 


Tertiary. 


OH,  OH, 

boils  at  130c 


1     ,  I  I  |  ,(  )        (  '  I  I  2 


(II, OH 


CH,  OH, 

\/ 

(II 

•131°  boilaai  l".; 

CH.OH 

CH, 

Ian . 
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CH3  CH3 

\/ 
C.OH 

boils  at  100° 

CH2 


CH3 


Tertiary. 

In  place-isomeric,  polysubstitution  derivatives,  the  distance  of  the 
places  exerts  an  essential  influence  : 


CH3 

CI 

C^-Cl 
XCI 

CH2 

boils  at  58°-59° 

boils  at  85° 

CH2 

\ 

CI 

CH3 

CH3 

1 

\<l 

boils  at  113°- 

-116° 

CH.Br     boils  at  142' 

CH3 

CH2.Br 

1 

CH2.Br 

CH2 

1 

boils  at  160°-16$° 

CH2.Br 

H 

CH3 

CH3           H 

C= 

/ 
zC 

\        / 

C=C 

/ 
H.C 

C.CH3 

/       \ 
H.C            C.CH3 

\ 

C- 

// 
-C 

C— c 

/ 
H 

H 

/  \ 

Orthoxylol,  boils  at  140°-H1C. 

Metaxylol,  boils  at  137°. 

H 

H 

\ 

C: 

/ 

/ 

\ 

C.CH, 

C- 

// 
-C 

/ 
H 

H 

Fa  rax  viol, 

boils  at  13G°, 
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Rejrcution  of  Light. 


58.  The  quotient  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  d)  of  a  beam 
of  light  of  known  wave-length  passing  from  air  into  another  trans 
parent  medium,  divided  by  tli"  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  (r),  is 
the  refractive  index  (n)  of  this  latter  medium,  and  as  such  is  of 
constant  value  for  each  especial  medium  : 

.sin   i 

=  u 

sin  r 

n i 

The  value  ,  where  d  expresses  the  density  of  the  respective 

medium,  is  termed  the  specific  refractive  power,  and  the  product  of 
the  hitter  into  the.  molecular  weight  p  of  the  medium  i-  termed  the 
refrpction-equivalenl  of  the  latter. 

Sufficiently  accurate  estimations  of  this  latter  amount  for  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  pure  organic  compounds,  selecl  <1  however  nearly 

entirely  from    the  group  of  so-called    tatty    bodies,  have   shown    - 
simple  relations  of  it  t<>  the  proportional  composition,  of  which  the 
most  important  will  now  he  mentioned.     The  numerical    values  are 
for  the  line  /<  «  of  the  spectrum  from  a  Qeissler's  hydrogen  tube. 

1.  The  sj>ecific  rotary  powers  of  isomeric  bodies  are  nearly  equal 
to  one  another,  therefore  the  refraction  equivalents  of  polymeric  bodies 
are  nearly  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights. 

Butyric  Acid  c.ILo,,  d  =  -961,»=  13955,^—  =  4116 

Ob 

"  ~  ]  p  =  36-62. 
a 

Acetic  aldehyde  ('.11,0../  =  -781,*  L'3298,  -  ~~  ]  =  '4222 

a 

"7  ]  p _  lfi 

Ian  those  of  metameric  and  isomeric  bodi  m  the  contrary,  of 

Ileal  !y  equal  amount  ;  e.g. 

Butylio  alcohol  (',11  ,.oll.  d  =  8074,  n  =  L-394,  "  ~  ]  =  '4879 


d 


"  :  x  p  =  36ii 

a 


Ethylic  ether  c,n  ,.o.( ',11  ,,  d  =  7166,  n  =  L*36J  1,"      -  = -49 

n-  '   p  =  36 

a 

These  simple  values,  however,  invariably  show   certain  deviations 
from  perfect  agreement,  mostly  I  (plained  as  experi- 

mental errors.  It  therefore  appears  thai  the  method  of  onion  or  the 
elements  in  the  compound,  or  ohemioal  structure,  has  i  measurable 
influence,  whose  nature  baa  oo\   yei    1 d  determined.     The  nature 
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and  mere  number  of  the  elementary  atoms  in  the  molecule  is  of  more 
importance. 

59.  By  comparison  of  the  refraction  equivalents  of  homologous 
organic  compounds,  it  appears  that  they  increase  by  a  nearly  equal 
amount  for  each  addition  of  CH2  to  the  molecule ;  e.g. 

,  n-l  n- 1  Differ- 

d  H  ~T  Tl        encc. 

CotLO,  acetic  acid  .     1-0514       13699       -3519       21-11. 


C3H602  propionic  acid     .       -9963       1-3846       -3860       28*57 


7-46 
7-66 


C4H802  butyric  acid        .  -9610  13955  1116  36*22 

C5H10O2  valeric  acid        .  -9313  14022  -4319  44*05  j 

C6H1202caproicacid       .  -9252  1-4116  -4449  51*61 1 

C7H,.,02  cenanthylic  acid  -9175  1-4192  -4569  59'40*     ' 

60.  By  compaiison  of  the  refraction  equivalents  of  bodies,  which, 
whilst  still  having  a  similar  molecular  composition,  differed  only 
by  having  a  different  contents  of  the  atoms  of  a  single  element, 
the  proportion  which  the  single  elementary  atoms  have  in  that  value 
has  beeD  approximately  settled.  For  example,  bodies  containing  the 
same  number  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  atoms,  but  differing  from  each 
other  by  n  carbon  atoms,  give  a  mean  difference  of  5  n,  so  that 

the  refraction  equivalent  of        .     0  =  5 

that  of H  =  l*3 

and  that  of  .  .  .      O  =  3-00 

From  these  values  th<>  refraction  equivalents  of  organic  bodies  can 
be  calculated  approximately;  e.g. 

Valeric  acid  Oa    =    5  .  5     =  25 
I r10  =  10  .  1*3=  13 

O,  s    2.3     =6 

Total    11 
Found  44-05 
or 

Propylic  carbinol  0<  =  4.5  as  20 
HI0  ==  10.1-3=13 
O      =       .3     =    3 

Calculated  36 
Found  36-11 

As  already  mentioned,  these  laws  at  present  have  only  been 
proved  for  bodies  of  genorally  analogous  structure,  such  as  the  series 
of  fatty  acids  and  alcohols. 

Optical  Rotary  Power. 

61.  Many  organic  compounds,  mostly  those  physiologically  resulting 
in  the  living  organism,  show  the  property,  when  in  a  Squid  condition 
(or  in  solution),  some  even  as  vapour,  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polari- 
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Ration  of  a  beam  of  polarised  light.  Such  bodies  are  termed  optically 
active. 

At  constant  temperature  the  degree  of  rotation  of  the  polarised 
beam  depends  on  the  length  of  the  layer  of  the  active  medium  through 
which  the  ray  has  to  pass  (and  on  the  amount  of  active  substance  if 
in  solution).  If  the  length  of  the  layer  be  kept  constant,  and  if  no 
chemical  change  ensues  on  dilution,  the  amount  of  rotation  is  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 

The  specific  rotation,  or  optical  rotary  povjer,  is  the  angle  («») 
which  is  given  by  passage  of  a  polarised  ray  through  a  layer  one  deci- 
metre long  of  the  rotary  polarising  substance  (in  the  case  of  dissolved 
substances  containing  one  gram  of  active  substance  in  each  c.c.  of 
solution).  This  rotary  power  is  one  of  the  essentially  constant  pro- 
perties of  the  respective  organic  substances. 

The  optical  activity  appears  not  to  depend  on  the  chemical  structure, 
as  active  bodies  are  converted  into  inactive  isomeric  modifications 
without  change  of  structure  or  of  essential  chemical  properties.  Very 
frequently  this  change  ensues  on  mere  warming.  The  reason  of  this 
different  behaviour  of  optically  isomeric  organic  bodies  of  similar 
structure  is  still  unexplained,  but  may  be  due  to  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  in  space,  the  actual  connection  between  the  atoms 
still  being  the  same. 

Action  of  High  Temperature  on  Organic  Compounds. 

62.  All  carbon  compounds  suffer  chemical  change  when  heated  to 
sufficiently  high  temperature.  This  latter  depends  on  the  number, 
nature,  and  grouping  of  the  elementary  atoms  in  the  molecule,  and 
differs  greatly  with  different  bodies.  Solid  or  liquid  bodies  which 
cannot  be  distilled  unchanged,  only  require  to  be  heated  in  distillation 
vessels,  which  prevent  the  access  of  oxygen ;  bodies  which  volatilise 
unchanged,  require  to  be  heated  to  temperatures  above  their  boiling 
points.  This  is  best  effected  by  passing  their  vapours  through  glow- 
ing tubes,  the  greatest  possible  contact  between  the  walls  of  the 
tube  mid  the  vapour  being  obtained.  The  process  of  chemical  change 
effected  by  strong  heating,  the  dissociation  of  organic  bodies,  is  termed 
dry  distillation.  It  depends  on  the  general  action  of  high  temperatures 
in  weakening  or  destroying  the  chemical  affinities  which  have  held  the 
atoms  together,  so  that  decompositions  ensue,  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  new  bodies  more  stable  at  high  temperatures. 

In  many  cases  the  decomposition  is  of  very  simple  nature,  and,  as 
a  rule,  then  occurs  with  elimination  of  water,  or  carbonic  anhydride, 
or  both  ;  e.g. 

Malic  acid  at  200°,  C,HG0,-,  =  H,0  +  04H4O4 

i  M . :  l  i .  •  and  famarie  actda.) 

Citric  acid  at  175°,  C(;H807  =  H,0  f  Cr,H(lO, 

(Aconitic  acid.) 
At  higher  temperatures  aconitic  acid  ( !6H60€  — -  C0.2  +  (yi(i( ), 

(Itacooic  and  citraconic  acida.) 
tartaric  acid  04H6O6  =  OOs  +  II  ,0  -f  C,H40| 

(Pyrotartaric  idd.) 
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Products  of  simpler  composition  are  not  invariably  formed.  Fre- 
quently at  the  moment  of  decomposition  several  nuclei  unite  together 
to  form  more  complex  products,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  dry  distillation 
of  salts  of  organic  acids,  where,  especially  in  the  case  of  alkaline  and 
alkaline  earthy  salts,  a  carbonate  is  left,  whilst  the  remaining  nuclei 
of  two  original  molecules  unite  to  form  a  new  compound,  e.g.  sodic 
acetate : 

CH3  CH3  0  CH3 

I  I  /  I 

CO  +  CO         =        C— ONa    +        CO     (acetone) 

I  \  \  I 

ONa  ONa  ONa  CH, 

C6H5  C6H- 

I  I 

2CO         =  Na2C03  +         00 

ONa  C6H5 

(Sodic  benzoate.)  (Benzophenone.) 

63.  Not  seldom  these  processes  occur  without  formation  of  essential 
quantities  of  bye-pro .1  nets,  but  mostly ,  especially  in  the  dry  distillation 
of  complex  bodies,  the  number  of  products  is  very  large,  and  includes 
bodies  of  both  greater  and  less  complexity.  The  distillation  products 
of  the  same  body  differ  essentially  in  nature,  quantity,  and  state  of 
aggregation  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  decomposition  is 
effected. 

In  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  which  has  the  formula  C6H10Os,  or 
more  probably  some  multiple,  there  are  first  given  off  gases  and  an 
aqueous  liquid.  The  first  contains  much  C02,  later  follow  carbon 
monoxide,  then  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  such  as  0H4,  C2H4,  C2H2,  &C., 
and  on  very  strongly  heating,  hydrogen  also.  Water  at  first  passes 
over  in  largest  quantity,  but  is  soon  followed  by  acetic  acid,  C2H402, 
wood  spirit,  CH40,  acetone,  C3H60,  etc.,  which  remain  dissolved  in  the 
former.  When  the  oxygen  of  the  wood  has  been  in  great  part  removed 
in  the  form  of  these  and  similar  highly  oxygenated  compounds,  there 
follow  (generally  at  the  same  time  as  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons)  more 
difficultly  vapourisable  compounds,  poorer  in  oxygen,  and  of  more  com- 
plex constitution,  such  as  phenol  C6H60,  cresol  C7H80,  &c,  as  also 
hydrocarbons  of  higher  molecular  weight,  e.g.  benzol  06HG,  naph- 
thalene C10H8,  anthracene  C,4H10,  <fcc.  These  all  condense  in  cooled 
receivers,  and  form  two  layers,  an  aqueous  and  an  oily.  The  latter 
is  nearly  invariably  of  a  dark  colour,  and  consists  of  solutions  of  solid 
bodies  in  oily  products,  and  often  mixed  with  bodies  still  solid.  This 
layer  is  termed  tar.  From  tar  the  various  constituents  which  boil 
at  different  temperatures  can  be  generally  separated  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation. As  a  rule,  those  bodies  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures distil  sooner  than  solids.  If  the  first  are  distilled  oft*,  a 
brownish  black  resinous  mass,  termed  pitch,  is  left. 

In  the  original  distillation  vessel  a  residue  of  charcoal  is  left, 
still  containing  all  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  original  sub- 
stance,   which  are    left    as    ash    on  complete  combustion.       In    the 
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dry  distillation  of  nitrogenous  bodies,  much  ammonia  is  evolved,  and 
is  found  as  carbonate  in  the  aqueous  distillate,  whilst  the  tar  then 
invariably  contains  nitrogenous  Liquid  bases,  Buohas  aniline,  pyridine, 

etc.,  and  the  residual   charcoal  still  contains  some  nitrogen,  which 

cannot  be  separated  from  the  carbon  even  at  a  white  heat. 

Putrefaction,  Decay,  and  Fermentation  of  Organic  /j<> 

64.  If  organic  bodies  are  left  in  a  damp  condition  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  many  of  them  Buffer  apparently  completely  spontaneous 
changes,  whose  products  show  some  similarity  to  those  of  dry  decom- 
position.    There  are  formed,  namely,  in  addition  to  gases  and  volatile 

bodies,  frequently  of  unpleasant    odour  (odour  of  putrefaction),  also 
aqueous  and  even  oily  products  and  tarlike  masses,  or  at  least  a  dark- 
coloured   residue,  rich  in  carbon   (humus).     In  general,  the  n 
blance  of  these  products  to  those  of  dry  distillation,  are  the  close),  the 
more  completely  oxygen  has  been  excluded  during  their  formation. 

These  changes  are,  however,  in  all  probability  never  entirely  spon- 
taneous.  To  their  initiation  an  exposure,  however  short,  to  air  is 
essential;  they  are  prevented  by  high  or  May  low  temperatures,  by 
absence  of  water,  and  by  the  presence  of  certain  poisonous  bodies — 
antiseptic  media.  Amongst  these  latter  are  arsenious  acid,  mercury 
and  zinc  salts,  tannin,  creosote,  and  also  common  salt  in  concentrated 
solution. 

65.  During  the  exposure  of  putrescible  bodies  to  air,  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  germs  of  microscopic  organised  beings,  which  by 
their  evolution  and  multiplication  are  the  primary  cause  of  decom- 
position. As  their  vegetation  occurs  most  rigorously  at  temperatures 
of  lM)o-30°,  they  most  readily  cause  decomposition  at  these  tempe- 
ratures. Below  0°  these  beings  lose  the  power  of  growth  for  at  least 
the  time  of  duration  of  that  temperature.  At  temperatures  near  the 
boiling  point  of  water  they  are  killed  like  all  other  organisms,  as  also 
by  antiseptic  poisons. 

66.  Putrefaction  and  decay  cannot  be  sharply  separated  from  one 
another;    by  the   firsl    term    are   meant  those   decomposition   prOO 
which    occur   under    the    aid    of    organisms,    ami    without     action    of 

oxygen,  whilst  in  decay  intense  oxidising  action  occurs  at  the  exp 
of  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

To  putrescible  bodies  especially  belong  the  nitrogenous  and  sul- 
phuretted constituents  of  animals  and  plants,  the  albuminoid  bodies 
or   proteid    substances:   e.g.  albumen,    casein,  the   substance  of  muscle 

and  membrane,  &c 

67.  A    very  minute  amount  of   the   above  montiom  d  putrefaction 

excitants  can  cause  the  decomposition  of  very  considerable  quantities 
of  decomposable  bodies,  the  latter  probably  serving  as  the  nutritive 
materia]  for  many  quickly  following  generations  of  the  first.  The  de- 
composition products  must  then    be  considered  ;i>  the  excreta  of  these 

organism-.  Such  reactions  as  these  are  termed  fermentations,  and 
the  bodies  causing  the  change,  whilst  they  themselves  apparently  take 
no  visible  part,  are  termed jermenU. 

68.  One  and  the  same  body  may  undergo  very  different  decompo- 
sitions, according  to  the  nature  of  the  ferment  acting  on  it,  or  according 
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to  the  variations  in  the  growth  of  the  ferment  produced  by  tempera- 
ture, amount  of  moisture,  &c. 

Cane  sugar,  e.g.,  in  contact  with  many  organised  ferments,  is  con- 
verted— with  combination  of  the  elements  of  water — into  glucose  : 

Ci2H22On  -f  H20  =  2C6H1206; 

(Cane  sugar.)  (Glucose.) 

whilst  the  solution  of  the  latter  is  converted  by  the  ferment  of  putrid 
prote'i'd  bodies  into  lactic  acid  : 

C6H1206  =  2C3H603  (lactic  acid), 

wiiich  is  further  converted  into  butyric  acid,  with  evolution  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  hydrogen : 

2C3H603  =  C4H8qa  +  2  C02  +  2H2, 

(Butyric  acid.) 

If  any  unaltered  glucose  be  present  during  this  latter  fermentation  it 
is  converted  into  mannite  : 

C«H120G  +  2H  =  C6H1406  (mannite). 

These  and  similar  fermentations  occurring  without  direct  participa- 
tion of  atmospheric  oxygen,  may  be  considered  as  putrefactive  pro- 
cesses, as  also  the  decomposition  of  glucose  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  alcohol  under  the  influence  of  yeast  : 

C6Hl206  =  2C02  +  2C2H60  (alcohol). 

In  other  fermentations  the  atmospheric  oxygen  is  actively  engaged, 
as  in  the  acetic  fermentation  of  alcohol : 

C2H60  +  02=  H20  +  C2H402  (acetic  acid). 

These,  however,  more  closely  resemble  the  decay  processes  of  complex 
albuminoid  bodies. 

69.  As  already  mentioned,  the  ferments  are  frequently  organised, 
often  single  cells  of  plant-like  nature,  sometimes  also  having  the 
power  of  motion,  as  in  the  butyric  ferment.  There  are  also  some 
ferments  which  are  not  organised,  such  as  synaptase  and  diastase ; 
these  are  soluble  in  water,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  can 
cause  large  quantities  of  certain  other  compounds  to  suffer  specific 
changes. 

The  amygdalin  of  bitter  almonds  in  presence  of  water  is  decom- 
posed, by  the  synaptase  contained  in  the  same  seeds,  into  bitter 
almond  oil,  glucose,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  : 

C20H27NOn  +  2H20  =  CNH  +  2C6H1206  +  C7HbO. 

(Amygdaline.) 

No  other  ferment  is  capable  of  producing  this  decomposition 

Not  seldom  inorganic  compounds  can  act  on  organic  bodies  in  a 
ferment-like  manner,  especially  strong  acids  and  sometimes  strong 
basic  hydrates. 

70.  By  processes  of  putrefaction,  decay,  and  fermentation,  animals 
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:ui<l  plants  gradually  vanish  after  death,  only  the  dob  volatile  mineraJ 
constituents  remaining  behind.     By  long-continued  addition  of  0x3 
gen  they  are  converted  into  volatile  products,  especially  into  carbonic 
anhydride,  water,  and  ammonia,  which  then  serve  anew  as  nourish- 
ment to  the  vegetable  world. 

It  is  often  of  great  economical  importance  to  piesoive  unchanged 
the  very  putrescible  nitrogenous  foods.  This  may  be  effected  either 
by  placing  them  under  conditions  under  which  fermentation  is  im- 
possible, even  in  the  presence  of  ferments,  as,  for  instance,  by  freezing, 
or  by  destroying  all  ferments  present. 

By  bringing  bodies  capable  of  putrefying  into  contact  with  salt, 
Bugar,  alcohol,  or  similar  media,  the  water  necessary  for  fermentation 
is  removed,  and  they  therefore  remain  unchanged.  The  same  result 
is  arrived  at  by  drying  at  high  temperatures.  By  smoking  another 
result  is  obtained  in  addition  to  drying,  the  substances  getting 
rated  with  creosote,  volatile  oils,  <fec.,  which  kill  the  organisms 
causing  putrefaction. 

The  conservation  of  foods  by  Appert's  method,  which  consists  in 
heating  them  in  tins  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  then 
hermetically  closing  the  latter  whilst  still  at  that  temperature,  depends 
on  the  destruction  of  all  putrefactives  at  the  boiling  heat.  So  Ioe 
no  air  can  reach  the  food  to  convey  fresh  germs  to  it,  it  remains  un- 
altered at  ordinary  temperatures  j  from  the  moment  of  contact  with 
air  putrefactive  action  starts,  which  can  be  again  destroyed  by  heating 
to  boiling. 

In  order  to   preserve  anatomical   preparations,   they  are  ti 
with  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride,,  zincic  chloride,  arsenious acid,  &c. 

The  chief  mass  of  wood,  the  cell  substance,  is  not.  capable  of  putre- 
faction, but  from  the  presence  of  albuminous  substances  in  the  wood, 
which  can  go  into  putrefaction  under  favourable  conditions,  the 
woody  fibre  is  often  destroyed.  This  is  prevented  either  by  washing 
the  putrescible  substances  out  of  the  wood  (by  steaming  under  pres 
I,  or  by  forcing  substances  into  it  which  prevent  putrefaction 
(antiseptic  media).  The  wood  is  saturated  with  cupric  sulphate  or 
corrosive  sublimate  solutions,  or  with  'pyrolignate  01  iron.'  in  which 
latter  case  the  presence  of  creosote  is  especially  active. 
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71.   By  the  name  cyanogen  the  group  <N  (==  C y)  is  undei 
which  acts  generally  as  a  monovalent  radical     It  can  exist  in  several 
modifications,  accordingly  as  the  combining  metal  is  united  to  the 

carbon  or  to  the  nitrogen  atom. 

In  the  first  case,  the  two  elements  are  united  to  each  other  by 
three  bonds  ■ 

C=N 

I 
B 

In  that  case  tin'  radical  is  termed!  trm  cyanogen  (generally  ey  1 
only)  or  earbonUriiet  and,  similarij  to  ammonia,  possessed  the   power, 
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after  the  saturation  of  the  fourth  carbon  bond,  of  forming  further  and 
less  stable  compounds  : 

H— C=N<^ 

In  the  second  modification  of  cyanogen,  Isocyanogen  or  Carbarn- 
nionium,  both  elements  appear  to  be  in  tetravalent  union,  so  that  the 
nitrogen  becomes  the  grouping  element  : 

CEN-R 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  modification,  Psetidocyanogt  //,  in  which 
the  C  and  N  are  in  divalent  union,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  cyanates, 
for  example  : 

K—8z=G=dO 

72.  Cyanogen  compounds  are  in  the  highest  degree  capable  of 
polymerisation.  That  the  reason  of  this  property  lie-;  in  the  cyanogen 
group  itself  is  indubitable;  still  the  manner  in  which  several  such 
groups  unite  to  a  single  radical  is  not  yet  determined  with  certainty. 
The  following  formula'  possess  probability,  and  arc  not  in  contradiction 
with  any  known  facts.  In  them,  as  in  carbonitrile,  every  carbon 
atom  is  united  by  three  bonds  to  nitrogen  atoms,  every  nitrogen  by 
three  bonds  to  carbon,  and  the  combination  to  other  elements  i*-; 
effected  through  the  carbon  atoms  : 

— C=N 
1  ticyanogen  (divalent ) 

N=C— 

— C=N 

I     i 

Tricyanogen  (trivalent)      N — C — 

I       I 
— G=rN 

Similarly  for  the  isocyanogen  group-  : 

C=N— 
CEEN- 

and  — N=C 

-NEEC  |      | 

C=N— 

and  for  the  pseudocyanogen  groups  : 

— C— N— 
=C-N-  |      | 

and  —  N    0= 

-N-C=  |       | 

=C— N— 

and  even  for  poly  cyanogens  in  which  the  combination  is  a  mixture  of 
the  two  first  : 

— C=N  — C=N 

-C=N  |       | 

|       |                         N— C—  — N=€ 

-HEEC  | 

(ENf-  C=N— 
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73.  Formation,  of  Cyanogen  Compounds. — The  methods  of  forma 
tion  of  cyanogeD  compounds  by  the  simultaneous  decomposition  of 
carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  compounds  are  pretty  numerous,  and 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  Of  more  immediate  interest  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  cyanogen  group,  either  from  its  elements,  or  from  their 
mineral  compounds.  Although  carbon  and  nitrogen  will  not  unite 
with  one  another  directly,  yet  in  the  presence  of  strongly  positive 
metals  they  combine  and  form  the  respective  cyanides.  If,  for  instance, 
potassium  and  carbon  are  mixed,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  nitrogen,  potassic  cyanide  is  obtained  : 

K,  +  2C  +  N,  =.  2KCN. 

Instead  of  employing  the  free  metal,  a  combination  of  the  method 
of  obtaining  it  from  its  carbonate  with  the  method  for  preparing  the 
cyanide  can  be  used  :  a  mixture  of  potassic  carbonate  is  heated  with 
excess  of  carbon  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  : 

K2C03  +  40  +  N2  =  3CO  +  2KCN. 

It  is  still  more  usual  to  employ  the  nitrogen  in  form  of  some  of  its 
compounds — ammonia  or  its  salts,  for  instance — but  best  of  all  in  the 
form  of  nitrogenous  animal  charcoal,  and  to  heat  the  latter  with  potassic 
carbonate.  Also  by  passing  ammonia  gas  over  ignited  charcoal,  a 
cyanogen  compound — amnionic  cyanide     is  obtained  : 

C  +  2NH3  =  NH4.CN  +  H2. 

The  crude  material  for  the  preparation  of  most  cyanogen  com- 
pounds is  potassic  cyanide,  prepared  by  one  of  the  above  methods, 
which,  for  convenience  in  purification,  is  next  converted  into  potassic 
ferrocyanide— yellow  prussiate — K4Fe('y,,. 


74.   IFyilrocyanic  Add,  or  Prussia  Acid. 

HCy  =  H— C=N. 
Hydrocyanic  acid  is  readily  obtained  from  parts  of  certain  plants, 

as  bitter  almonds,  kernels  of  stone  fruits.  Leaves  of  cherry,  laurel.  &C, 
when  they  are  left  \'ov  some  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  a 
moist  and  finely  divided  state.  The  respective  parts  of  these  plants 
contain  a  bitter-tasting,  crystallisable  organic  substance,  amygdalin, 

tog  ther  w  itli  an  albuminoid  body,  Bynaptase  or  eniulsine.  which,  acting 
as  a  ferment  on  the  amygdalin,  causes  its  decomposition  ;  with  ad- 
dition of  the  elements  of  water,  the  amygdalin  is  converted   into 

hydrocyanic  acid.  >ugar,  and  bitter  almond  oil  : 

CaoH87NOn  +  2HaO  =  CNH  +  2C6H„06  +  c-H.n. 

In  the  pure  state,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  prepared  by  heating  metallic 
cyanides  with  strong  acids  ■ 

Ki'N  +  H01=  IK'X  +  KCL 

Usually  it   is   prepared    from    potassic  ferrocyanide.      Ten    pari 

this  salt  are  treated  with  a  mixture  of  sue  parts  of  concentrated  iul« 


GO 
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phuric  acid  and  forty  parts  of  water  in  a  flask  (fig.  16,  a),  connected,  by 
means  of  the  bent  tube  b,  with  the  condensing  apparatus  de,  The 
flask  is  heated  until  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  and  the  distillate  is 
collected  in  the  receiver  b. 

There  is  thus  obtained  an  aqueous  prussic  acid,  which  readily  de- 
composes on  keeping  ;  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  renders 
it  much  more  stable. 

By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  potaseic  ferrocyanide,  only 
one-half  of  its  cyanogen  is  evolved  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  there  being 
formed    at    the    same   time    a    white    insoluble  cyanide  of   iron  and 


potassium    of  the   formula    K  ._,!■"  which   is  not  attacked   by 

dilute  sulphuric  acid.     The  reaction  taking  place  is  represented  by 
the  equation : 

2K  ,Fe(C6N6)  +  3H2S04  =  3K2S04  +  6HCN  +  K,Fe 

From  the  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  anhydrous  acid  can  be 
obtained  by  fractional  distillation,  and  treatment  with  calcic  chloride  : 
the  pretty  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  slightly  warmed,  and 
the  vapour  of  the  easily  volatile  acid  condensed  in  a  receiver  cooled  by 
means  of  ice,  and  containing  fused  calcic  chloride  in  coarse  powder. 
The  receiver  is  tightly  stoppered,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the  salt 
has  united  to  all  the  water  ;  then,  by  application  of  gentle  heat,  the 
anhydrous  acid  is  distilled,  and  collected  in  a  receiver  cooled  by  a 
freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 
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75.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  solidifying 
at  15°  to  a  fibrous  crystalline  mass,  and  boiling  at  +  26'5°.  In 
consequence  it  evaporates  wich  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  thereby 
absorbs  so  much  heat  that  a  drop  placed  on  a  glass  rod  can  be  caused 
to  partly  solidify  by  being  moved  quickly  through  the  air.  The  density 
of  the  liquid  is  -7058  at  +  7°  and  '6969  at  +  18°,  vapour  density  948. 
The  odour  is  peculiar,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds  ; 
the  vapour  of  the  acid  burns  with  a  pale  violet-coloured  flame. 

The  extraordinarily  poisonous  nature  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  especially 
noticeable.  When  mixed  with  much  air,  and  inhaled  in  small  quantity, 
it  produces  a  peculiar  feeling  in  the  throat;  in  larger  quantity,  faintness, 
and  finally  death.  The  unmixed  vapour  of  the  anhydrous  acid  causes 
instant  death,  and  produces  equally  fatal  results  by  direct  contact  with 
the  blood.  In  very  small  doses  it  is  employed  as  a  medicine.  The 
acid  character  of  HON  is  not  strongly  pronounced ;  litmus  paper  is 
scarcely  reddened  by  it;  with  metallic  oxides,  however,  it  behaves 
similarly  to  the  halogen  hydroacids,  yielding  generally  metallic  cyanides 
and  water.  When  added  to  the  oxides  of  iron  it  readily  forms  ferric 
ferrocyanide  or  Prussian  blue,  from  which  substance  it  derives  its 
common  name  of  prussic  acid. 

This  formation  of  Prussian  blue  serves  for  the  detection  of  small 
traces  of  cyanogen  compounds.  Usually  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is 
mixed  with  a  ferrous  salt,  slight  excess  of  KHO  added,  and  the  liquid 
heated  for  a  short  time.     According  to  the  equations  : 

6HCN  +  FeS04  +-  8KOH  =  6KCN  +  Fe(OH)2  +  K2S04 
+  60H2 
and 

6KCN  +  Fe(OH)2  =  K4FeC6N6  +  2KOH 

potassic  ferrocyanide  is  formed;  on  then  adding  ferric  chloride  and 
acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  deep  blue  precipitate  is  obtained. 
76.  By  keeping,  hydrocyanic  acid  soon  decomposes,  brown  solid 
bodies  separating,  and  amnionic  salts  being  formed.  As  already  men- 
tioned, a  trace  of  a  strong  acid  retards  this  decomposition,  as  does  also 
dilution  with  large  quan tit ies  of  water.  The  aqueous  solution  forms 
by  its  decomposition  some  quantity  of  amnionic  formate  : 

H 

/  /H 

C=N  +  2H20  =  C^O 

\O.NH, 

By  boiling  with  alkalies  this  change  is  considerably  accelerated,  as  also 
by  heating  with  strong  mineral  acids  ;  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance, 
decomposing  hydrocyanic  acid  into  ammonic  chloride  and  formic  acid  : 

H 
/  /H 

HC1  +  C=N  +  2H20  =  C(  < )  +  NH.C1. 

NO— H 

This  easy  conversion  of  the  cyanogen  into  the  oxatyl group  CO.oll 
is  highly  charctcUristio  of  the  ttruei  cyanogen  compounds,  and  is  of 
great  importance  in  organic  synthesis. 
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77.  Addition  Products  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — As  already  men- 
tioned,  in  certain   respects   hydrocyanic  acid   shows  properties  which 
place  it  amongst  the  analogues  of  ammonia.     It  may  the 
viewed  as  a  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  three  hydrogen  atoms 
have  been  replaced  by  the  trivalent  radical  formyl  <  I  i  : 

/H 
N<-H  N=(C— H). 

XH 

In  the  anhydrous  state  it  yields  white  crystalline  compounds  by  direct 
union  with  HC1,  HBr,  or* HI  : 

HON  +  HC1  =  H— C  =  N<^;  similarly  :  HON  +  HBr  or  H<  N 

III 

These  compounds  are  decomposed  with  great  rapidity,  on  treatment 
with  water,  into  formic  acid  and  amnionic  salt 

H  /H 

II     C=N<?  +20H,  =  NH4]   f  Cf=0 

Anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  also  unites  with  some  metallic  chlorides, 
balline   compounds    resulting;    for   instance,    PejCl6,4HCN   and 
BbCl§,3HCN,  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  being  probably 

(1    r\    el  CI 


01      (1 
CE  N 


11     C=N     i-v     N     C     H        II     c  :-.--n 

8b     N:    (      ll 


I       01 

ci  ca  ci  a 
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78.   The    metallic  cyanides   can   be  prepared,  almost    without 
cept  ion.  from   hydrocyanic   add,  though    only   in  the  case  of  the  most 
Strongly   positive  metals,  by    ration    in   the   metallic   state    upon  the 
acid  : 

K    4  2HCN  =  2KCN  +  I 

yet  by  use  of  the  hydrates,  in  some  cases  also  of  the  O-xides,  they  can 
be  prepared  without  difficulty  : 

HgO  +  L'lKX  =  1L  I!  <). 

The  insoluble  metallic  cyanides  are  best  prepared  by  double  de- 
composition between  the  soluble  alkaline  cyanides,  and  soluble  sail- of 
the  respective  metals. 

The    cyanides    of  the    different    metallic   groups   differ  from  one 
another  very  essentially  i;.  some  of  their  properties.     Whilst  tip  - 
the  most  positive  metals  (the  alkalies  and  alkaline   earths)  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  are  of  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  are  decomposed  by 
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the  weakest  mineral  acids,  even  carbonic,  and  are  not  decomposed  by 
a  red  heat  if  air  be  absent ;  those  of  the  less  positive  metals  (the 
heavy  metals)  are  mostly  insoluble,  or  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  decomposed  by  a  high  temperature.  Some  of  these  latter  cyanides, 
more  especially  those  of  the  noble  metals  (mercury,  silver,  <fcc,  partly 
also  Cu  and  Zn),  simply  decompose  into  the  metal  and  cyanogen, 
which  in  great  part  comes  off  as  gas,  whilst  the  others,  especially 
those  of  the  iron  group,  are  decomposed  on  ignition,  nitrogen  being 
evolved,  and  a  compound  of  the  metal  with  carbon  left  behind. 

The  cyanides  of  the  heavy  metals  mostly  combine  with  those  of 
the  alkalies,  forming  compounds  soluble  in  water.  In  these  double 
cyanides  very  frequently  the  less  positive  heavy  metal  is  apparently 
more  firmly  united  than  the  more  positive,  and  cannot  be  recognised 
by  its  usual  tests  ;  when  treated  with  mineral  acids  these  compounds 
yield  no  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  give  up  their  cyanogen  only  partially  in 
that  form,  whilst  hyclric  metallic  cyanides  of  acid  character  result;  e.g. 
potassic  ferrocyanide  yields,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  potassic  chloride 
and  hydroferrocyanic  acid  : 

K4FeC6N6  +  4HC1  =  4KC1  +  H4FeC6N6. 

In  such  double  cyanides  heavy  metals  can  replace  the  alkali 
metal,  and  such  replacing  metals  are  still  recognisable  by  their  ordi- 
nary reagents. 

These  double  cyanides  can  only  result  from  the  polymerisation  of 
the  cyanogen  group,  in  some  the  dicyanogen,  in  others  the  tricyanogen 
group  occurring. 

Some  metallic  cyanides  doubtless  contain  true  cyanogen — that  is, 
the  metal  united  to  carbon — whilst  others  appear  to  be  entirely  iso- 
cyanides ;  to  the  latter  class  probably  belong  the  cyanides  of  those 
metals  which  combine  readily  with  nitrogen,  especially  those  which 
yield  amid-compounds  with  ammonia. 

79.  Potassic  Cyanide,  KCy  or  K — C=N. — Although  potassic 
cyanide  can  be  directly  prepared,  still  it  is  generally  obtained  from 
dried  potassic  ferrocyanide,  which  is  heated  to  quiet  fusion,  without 
access  of  air  : 

K4FeC6N6  =  4KCN  +  FeC2  +  N2. 

The  carbide  of  iron  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  clear  supernatant 
liquid  can  be  poured  off.  Such  potassic  cyanide  as  remains  with  the 
residue  can  be  obtained  by  pulverisation  and  extraction  with  boiling 
alcohol ;  the  filtered  liquid  crystallises  on  cooling. 

It  can  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity,  and  of  sufficient  purity  for 
most  purposes,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  dried  potassic 
ferrocyanide  with  three  parts  of  dried  potassic  carbonate  to  low  red- 
ness in  an  iron  crucible.  By  this  means  one-half  of  the  cyanogen, 
which  would  be  lost  but  for  the  addition  of  the  potash,  is  obtained  as 
potassic  cyanide,  the  other  half  as  potassic  cyanate,  which  latter 
remains  mixed  with  the  cyanide  ;  instead  of  ferric  carbide,  Bpongy 
iron  results,  from  which  the  melted  salt  is  easily  separated  mechani- 
cally : 

K4Fe(CGN6)  +  K2COa  =  5K(CN)  +  KCNO  +  CO,  +  Fe. 
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A  still  better  result  is  obtained  when  charcoal  is  also  added  to  the 
fusion,  and  the  mixture  strongly  heated,  the  carbon  reducing  a  large 
quantity  of  cyanatc  to  cyanide  of  potassium  : 

K4Fe(C6N6)  +  K2C03  +  G  =  6K(CN)  +  CO,  +  CO  +  Fe. 

The  purest  potassic  cyanide  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of 
anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  in 
absolute  alcohol,  the  salt  separating  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Potassic  cyanide  is  a  colourless,  highly  poisonous  body,  crystallis- 
ing from  solution  in  octahedra,  from  fusion  in  cubes  ;  at  a  red  heat  it 
fuses  to  a  clear  liquid,  it  deliquesces  in  damp  air,  and — through  its 
slow  decomposition  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air — smells  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  reacts  .strongly  alkaline.  It  is 
more  soluble  in  dilute  than  in  strong  alcohol.  It  decomposes  easily 
in  aqueous  solution,  especially  on  boiling,  into  potassic  formate  and 
ammonia  : 

K  H 

K  I  I 

+  2(HOH)  =  NH3  +  C=0  =     NH,  +  C=0 
CEEN                                           |  | 

OH  OK 

When  fused  in  contact  with  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  cyanate.  It  undergoes  the  same  change  when  heated  with 
metallic  oxides,  and  i.>  therefore  one  of  the  most  powerful  reducing 
agents,  e.g. 

S02  +  2KCN  =  S  +  2KCNO. 

The  cyanides  of  the  other  alkali  metals  resemble  that  of  potassium  in 
nearly  all  particulars. 

80.  Ammo/tic  eyamide,  CN2H4  =    I  .  la  usually  prepared  l»v 

XH4 
heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  potassic  cyanide  and  sal  ammoniac. 
It  crystallises  in  colourless  cubes,  which  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  boils  at  +  36°  with  dissociation  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  am- 
monia, which  re-combine  on  reduction  of  temperature.  It  is  at 
poisonous  as  prussic  acid  and  potassic  cyanide.  On  keeping,  it  de- 
composes, with  formation  of  a  blackish  brown  mass  (azulmine). 

The  formation  of  ammonic  cyanide  by  passing  ammonia  gas  over 
glowing  carbon : 

3C  +  4NH3  =  2(ON.NH4)  +  CH,  : 

or  by  passing  ammonia  and  carbonic  oxide  through  red-hot  tubes : 

CO  +  l>NH3  =  CN.NH4  +  H20; 

is  of  considerable  theoretical  interest.  As  ammonic  cyanide  is  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation  of  nitrogenous  organic  bodies,  it 
occurs,  often  in  considerable  quantity,  as  a  constituent  of  the  wash- 
water  of  gas-works. 

81.  Cyanide*  of  the  alkaline  >  earths — i.e.  of  barium,  strontium,  and 
calcium — can  be  prepared  directly,  but  are  best  obtained  by  ignition  of 
the  respective  ferrocyanides,  or  by  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  their 
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hydrates.     They  are  more  difficultly  soluble  than  the  foregoing,  react 
alkaline,  and  are  very  easily  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 

82.  Zincic  cyanide,  ZnC2N2  =  Zn(CN)2,  is  obtained  as  a  white 
insoluble  powder,  by  addition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  zincic  acetate, 
or  of  potassic  cyanide  to  any  other  zinc  salt.  It  is  decomposed  by 
acids  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  readily  soluble  in  excess 
of  potassic  cyanide,  the  solution  yielding  on  evaporation  octahedral 
crystals  of  potassic  zincic  cyanide  : 


K2ZnC4N4  =  Zn<jg^j| 


The  cyanogen  compounds  of  cadmium  and  indium  are  quite  similar  ; 
from  the  double  cyanides  the  metals  are  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  salts. 

Indium  cyanide,  however,  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its 
easy  decomposition  on  boiling  with  water,  indium  hydrate  being 
formed  : 

In(CN)2  +  2H20  =  In(OH)2  +  2HCK 

83.  Nickclous  cyanide,  Ni(CN)2,  is  obtained  similarly  to  the 
zinc  salt,  as  an  apple-green  precipitate ;  it  is  easily  dissolved  by  an 
aqueous  solution  of  potassic  cyanide  to  a  yellow  solution,  which  by 
evaporation  yields  monoclinic  prisms  of  potassic  nickelous  cyanide, 

KoNiC4N4,OH2   or   Ni<^2^2)5>OH2.     From    solutions    of    this 

salt,  nickelous  cyanide  is  re- precipitated  by  careful  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  excess  of  acid  decomposes  it.     By  boiling  the  solution 
with  mercuric  oxide,  nickelous  oxide  is  precipitated,    and  pot 
mercuric  cyanide  formed. 

84.  C ya  hi Ides  of  Cobalt. — By  careful  addition  of  potassic  cyanide 
to  a  cobaltous  salt,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  of  cobaltous  cyanide 
is  obtained,  which  dissolves  readily  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
From  this  solution  alcohol  precipitates  potassic  cobaltous  cyanide, 
K4Co(CGN()),  which  crystallises  in  deep  red,  deliquescent  needles. 
Exposed  to  air  it  ciunly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  potassic 
cobalticvanide,  which  is  also  formed  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  on 
boiling  the  solution : 

2K4Co(C6N6)  +  2H20  =  K6Co,(elaNia)  +  2KOH  +  H2, 

as  also  by  heating  freshly  precipitated  cobaltous  hydrate  with  pot 

cyanide  solution  : 

L2KCN  +  2Co(OH)2  +  2H20  =  K6Co2(C12N12)  -f  6KOH  +  H8. 

Potassic  cobalticyanicU  crystallises  in  clear  yellow  crystals,  iso- 
niorphous  with  those  ofpotassic  fen  icyaiiide  (866 later),  which  dissolve 
easily  in  water,  and  on  ignition  decompose  into  potassic  cyanide, 
cyanogen,  nitrogen,  and  cobalt  carbide.  The  cobalt  in  this  compound 
cannot  be  recognised  by  any  of  its  usual  reagents.  <  >n  adding  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt, 

and  then  much  alcohol,  potassic  sulphate  separates,  and  the  alcoholic 
liquid  yields,  on  evaporation,   colourless    needles  of  hydrOCobaUicyamic 

acid,  H6Co2Cy12,H20,  which  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100  . 
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deliquesces  in  the  air,  reacts  strongly  acid,  and  not  only  decomposes 
carbonates,  but  dissolves  zinc  and  iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
The  difference  in  behaviour  of  nickel  and  cobalt  salts  with  potassic 
cyanide,  is  made  use  of  in  the  quantitative  separation  of  these  metals. 

By  saturation  of  hydrocobalticyanic  acid  with  carlxmates  or  hy- 
drates of  metals,  or  by  double  decomposition  of  salts  of  heavy  metals, 
and  solutions  of  potassic  cobalticyanide,  metallic  cobalticyanides  are 
obtained. 

The  probable  constitutional  formula?  of  the  cobalticyanides  would 
represent  them  as  containing  tri-cyanogen  groups;  for  instance,  hydro- 
cobalticyanic acid  may  be  written  : 

Co<(C3N3)H 
Co<(C3N3)H2 

85.  Cyanides  of  Iron. — Simple  cyanides  of  this  metal,  correspond- 
ing to  the  chlorides,  are  almost  unknown.  By  precipitation  of  a 
ferrous  salt  with  potassic  cyanide,  a  rust-coloured  body  is  obtained, 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  appears  to  be  ferrous  cyanide.  On 
mixing  a  ferric  salt  witli  potassic  cyanide  solution,  the  liquid  at  first 
remains  clear,  and  may  in  this  state  contain  ferric  cyanide ;  but  it 
soon  deposits  ferric  hydrate,  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
contains,  when  an  excess  of  potassic  cyanide  was  employed,  together 
with  that  salt,  potassic  ferrocyanide,  K,FeC6N6.  This  latter  com- 
pound results  also  when  ferrous  salts  are  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of 
potassic  cyanide,  and  is  obtained  in  crystals  on  evaporating  the 
liquid. 

86.  TTi/rfro-fei-rocyayiicAcid,  H4Fe(06]S'6). — If  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  .potassic  ferrocyanide  be  acidulated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  colourless  leafy  crystals  of  hydro-ferrocyanic  acid  separate,  whose 
quantity  is  greatly  increased  on  addition  of  ether  to  the  liquid. 

It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ethar,  and  on  ad- 
dition of  excess  of  ether,  to  an  alcoholic  solution,  is  obtained  in  large 
crystals,  colourless  if  air  be  completely  excluded.  In  the  air  it 
quickly  decomposes  by  oxidation,  with  blue  colouration ;  it  reacts  and 
tastes  strongly  acid,  decomposes  carbonates,  and  forms  the  respective 
ferrocyanides  with  iron  and  zinc,  hydrogen  being  evolved.  In  both 
acid  and  salts  the  iron  is  completely  masked,  i.e.  not  recognisable  by 
its  usual  reagents. 

In  hydro-ferrocyanic  acid  also  the  cyanogen  is  probably  in  the 
form  of  bicyanogen,  and  the  rational  formula  of  the  compound  will 
therefore  be  : 

Fe/(C3N3)<« 
X(C3N3)<g 

In  the  ferrocyanides  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  metals,  fee. 

87.  Potassic  Ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(C6N"6),3H20. — This  important 
salt,  known  in  commerce  as  yellow  jwssiate,  was  first  obtained  by 
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washing  carbonised  blood.  It  crystallises  in  yellow  quadratic  pyra- 
mids, with  basal  faces  most  developed,  with  marked  cleavage,  parallel 
to  the  latter,  into  somewhat  pliable  lamina?.  It  is  unalterable  in  air ; 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  in  the  cold  25  parts  of  the  salt,  at  the 
boiling  temperature  about  double  as  much.  On  gentle  heating  the 
crystals  lose  their  water  and  become  white  and  opaque.  The  decom- 
position on  strong  ignition  has  already  been  referred  to  (§  79). 

The  salt  is  formed  on  the  large  scale  by  introducing  animal 
charcoal  (from  blood,  horn,  leather  parings,  <kc.)  and  iron  into  fused 
pearlash  (potassic  carbonate).  On  strong  ignition  potassic  cyanide  is 
formed  with  evolution  of  gas  : 

K2C03  +  4C  +  2N  =  300  +  2KCN, 

and  from  the  sulphates  in  the  pearlash  and  the  iron,  ferrous  sulphide 
is  formed.  The  cooled  '  melt '  is  heated  with  hot  water,  whereby, 
according  to  the  equation 

6KCN  +  FeS  =  K2S  +  K4FeC6N6, 

potassic  ferrocyanide  results,  which  is  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the 
liquid  in  well-formed  crystals,  and  is  purified  by  re-crystallisation. 

88.  With  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  potassic  ferrocyanide  generally 
yields  amorphous,  insoluble  precipitates  of  the  ferrocyanides ;  if  the 
metallic  solution  be  in  excess  all  the  potassium  is  replaced  : 

2CuS04  +  K4Fe(C3N3)2  =  2K2S04  +  Cu2Fe(C3N3)2, 

whilst,  on  the  contrary,  by  careful  addition  of  the  metalbc  salt  to 
potassic  feiTOcyanide  precipitates  are  obtained,  in  which  the  potas- 
sium is  only  partly  replaced  : 

CuS04  +  K4Fe(C3lSr3)2  =  K2S04  +  K2CuFe(C3N3)2. 

By  boiling  with  potassic  hydrate  solution,  the  insoluble  metallic 
ferrocyanides  are  converted  into  potassic  ferrocyanide,  and  the  insoluble 
hydrate  or  oxide  of  the  metal : 

Cu2Fe(C3N3)2  -H  4K0H  =  K4Fe(C3N3)2  +  2Cu0  -f  .20H2. 

If  other  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  be  employed,  the  ferrocyanide^ 
of  these  metals  result  : 

Cu2Fe(C3N3)2  +  2Ba(HO)2  =  Ba2Fe(C3N3)2  +  2CuO  +  20H2. 

89.  Sodic ferrocyanide,  Na4Fe(C3N3)2,120H2,  crystallises  in  yel- 
low,  monoclinic,  readily  soluble  crystals,  which  effloresce  on  exposure 
to  air. 

A  mmonic  ferrocyanide,  (NH4)4Fe(C3N3)2,3H20,  is  isoinorphous 
with  the  potassium  salt. 

Baric  ferrocyanide,  Ba2Fe(C3N3)2,6H20,  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water;  somewhat  more  readily  soluble  are  Sr2Fe(C3N3)2,150H2, 
Ca2Fe(C3N3)2,12H20,  and  MgaFe(C,tf3)8,10HaO. 

Of  the  insoluble  ferrocyanides  t>f  the  heavy  metals,  the  following 
may  be  shortly  noticed  : 

Zincic  ferrocyanide,  Zn2Fe(03N3)2,3H20,  is  a  white  amorphous 
precipitate,  as  is  also  the  cadinie  salt. 

Xickelous  ferrocyanide,     greenish     white,    cobaltic   ferrocyan 

f2 
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yellowish  green,  manganous  ferrocyanide,  whitish,  cupric  ferro- 
cyanide,  Cu2Fe(C3N3)2,7H20,  and  potassic  cupric  ferrocyanide, 
K2CuFe(C3N3)2,  are  intensely  red-brown  amorphous  precipitates ; 
plumbic  ferrocyanide,  Pb2Fe(C3N3)2,3H20,  and  argentic  ferrocyanide, 
Ag4Fe(C3N3)2,  are  white. 

90.  The  ferrocyanides  of  iron  require  more  detailed  notice. 

On  mixing  a  soluble  ferrocyanide  with  a  ferrous  salt,  with 
total  exclusion  of  oxygen,  white  precipitates  of  ferrous  ferrocyanide, 
Fe2Fe(C3N3)2,  and  potassic  ferrous  ferrocyanide,  FeK2Fe(C3N3)2,  are 
obtained.  The  latter  compound  is  always  formed  in  the  preparation 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  heating  potassic  ferrocyanide  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (§  74).  Both  bodies  on  treatment  with  potassic  hydrate 
give  potassic  ferrocyanide  with  separation  of  ferrous  hydrate  : 

K2Fe.Fe(C3N3)2  +  2KOH  =  K4Fe(C3N3)2  +  Fe(OH)2, 

and  oxidise  with  great  readiness  on  exposure  to  air,  yielding  blue 
ferric  ferrocyanide. 

When  poured  into  solutions  of  ferric  salts,  potassic  ferrocyanide 
gives  a  beautiful  blue  precipitate  of  ferric  ferrocyanide,  or  Prussian 
blue : 

3K4Fe(C3N3)2  +  2Fe2Cl6  =  12KC1  +  Fe7C2sN18 


or 


F<(c:B> 

A.  CM**      =      F<j§Si 


Prussian  blue  is  a  deep  blue  powder,  which,  when  air-dried,  still 
contains  more  than  20%  of  water  \  when  strongly  compressed,  and 
especially  by  rubbing  with  hard  polished  substances,  it  shows  on  the 
surface  a  copper-red  metallic  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
dilute  acids,  &c,  but  is  dissolved  by  oxalic  acid,  and  by  ammonic 
acetate  to  blue  solutions  (blue  ink).  By  boiling  with  alkalies  it  is 
re-converted  into  alkaline  ferrocyanides,  ferric  hydrate  separating  : 

(Fe2)2.3[Fe(C3N3)2]  +  12KHO  =  3K4Fe(C3N3)2  +  2Fe2(OH)6. 

When  excess  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  is  gradually  mixed  with  a 
ferric  solution,  the  so-called  soluble  Prussian  blue  is  formed  ;  a  ferric 
potassic  ferrocyanide,  of  unknown  composition,  which  is  insoluble  in 
bydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  pure  water  to  a  deep  blue  liquid. 

91-  Potassic  Ferricyanide,  or  Red  Prussiate,  KGFe2C12^io 
=  K6Fe2(C3N3)4. — When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  potas- 
sic ferrocyanide  until  a  portion  of  the  liquid  no  longer  gives  a  blue 
precipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  crys- 
tallisation, potassic  ferricyanide  crystallises  out  in  large,  shining  red, 
rhombic  prisms,  the  salt  b^ing  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

2K4Fe(C3N3)2  +  Cl2  =  2K01  +  K6Fe2(C3N3)4. 

Longer  treatment  with  chlorine  decomposes  the  ferricyanide. 

The  yellowish-greenish-brown  solution  of  this  very  poisonous  salt 
decomposes  on  exposure  to  light,  with  formation  of  potassic  ferro- 
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cyanide  and  a  bine  precipitate;  in  the  presence  of  free  alkalies  it  acta 
as  a  powerful  oxidising  agent,  being  itself  reduced  to  feirocyanide ; 
for  instance  : 

K6Fe2(C3N3)4  +  Pb(OH2)  +  2KOH  =  2K4Fe(C3N3)2  +  Pb02 

+  20H2. 

Potassic  ferricyanide  dissolves  in  3'8  parts  of  cold,  more  readily  in  hot 
water  j  it  precipitates  the  solutions  of  most  salts  of  the  heavy  metals, 
the  latter  replacing  the  potassium.  A  large  number  of  the  resulting 
insoluble  i\  n  icyanides  are  characteristic,  but  others  are  the  same 
colours  as  the  ferrocyanides.  The  zinc  and  cadmium  compounds  are 
more  or  less  deep  yellow  precipitates,  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  of  similar  colour,  but  insoluble  in  HC1,  are  nickelous  and  cupric 
ferricyanides  ;  cobaltous  and  manganous  ferricyanidt  s  ai  e  dark  brown, 
argentic  ferricyanide  is  a  rust-brown  precipitate. 

On  addition  of  ferrous  salts  to  potassic  ferricyanide  solution,  a 
precipitate  of  ferrous  ferricyanide  (Turnbull's  blue),  similar  to  Prussian 
blue  in  appearance,  is  obtained  : 

K6Fe2(C3N3)4  +  3FeS04  =  3K2S04  +  Fe3Fe2(C3N3)1. 

When  insoluble  metallic  ferricyanides  are  heated  with  alkalies,  the 
oxides  are  separated, and  alkaline  and  iron  cyanogen  compounds  formed ; 
the  latter  are  ferricyanides  if  the  resulting  oxide  be  not  further  oxi- 
disable  : 

Zn3Fe2(C3N3)4  +  6KOH  =  KGFe2(C3N3)4  +  3Zn(OH)2, 

whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  metal  admits  of  further  oxidation, 
this  ensues  with  reduction  of  the  ferricyanide  to  ferrocyanide  : 

Fe3Fe2(C3N3)4  +  8KOH  =  K6Fe2(C3N3)4  +  3Fe(OH),  +  2KOH 
=  2K4Fe(C3N3)2  +  Fe2(OH)6  +  Fe(OH)2. 

The  soluble  ferricyanides  are  not  precipitated  by  ferric  or  chromic 

salts,  as  the  respective  ferricyanides  are  soluble  in  water: 

K„Fe2(C3N3)4  +  Fe2Cl6  =  GKC1  +  Fe2.Fe2(C3N3)4. 

On  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  potassic  ferricyanide  and 
plumbic  nitrate,  heavy,  soluble,  dark  crystals  of  plumbic  ferricyanide 
slowly  separate.  When  these  crystals  are  decomposed  by  a  not  quite 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  decanted  from  the 
precipitate  of  plumbic  sulphate  contains  hydrqferricyanic  acid, 
H6Fe2(C3!N'3).,,  which,  by  careful  evaporation  in  the  cold,  yields  brown- 
coloured  needles,  easily  soluble,  strongly  acid,  and  poisonoua  Their 
solution  gives  with  ferrous  salts  a  blue  precipitate,  and  decompps 
boiling  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  precipitation  ^i'  a 
beautiful  green-coloured  insoluble  ferrous  ferric  cyanide, 

92.  Nitro-prunide  Compounds. — When  powdered  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide is  heated   with  double  its  weight    of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and 
an  equal  volume  of  water,  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrogen,  and  hydrocg 
acid  are  evolved,  and  the  solution  no  Longer  gives  a   blue  precipitate 

with    ferric   salts  ;   on    cooling,  potassic    Oltrate  crystallises    out.      The 

dark-coloured  liquid,  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralised  with  sodio 
carbonate,  is  then  evaporated  nearly  t<>  crystallisation,  then  mixed 
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frith  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  filtered  after  long  standing, 
and  the  solution  evaporated,     dere  then  set  11- formed,  red, 

rhombic  prisms  of  sodic  niti  ide,   whicj  lily  solub 

me  salt  1  directly  by  adding  to  a  soluti 

sodic  fern  .cyanide,   potassic  nitrite,   ferric  chloride,  and   very    dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  after  many  days'  standing,  neutralising  with 
bydr 

The  formula  of  sodic  nitro-prusside  is  n<  led  with  certainty. 

osition  of  the 
salt  b  2H,0,  but  this  does  n<>-  -  ifficiently 

well  with  the  known  decompositions  of  the  silt.     When  heated  with 
sodic    hydrate,    one-sixth    of    the    contains!   :  ferric 

hydrate,  and  I  ferro- 
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94.  Cy ankles  of  Copper. — A  cyanide  of  copper  of  the  formula 
Cu(CN)2  is  not  obtainable  in  the  pure  state  ;  an  impure  preparation  is 
formed  by  addition  of  potassic  cyanide  to  solution  of  cupric  sulphate, 
or  of  cupric  acetate  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  a  dirty  yellowish-brown 
precipitate,  but  this  very  quickly  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  cyano- 
gen, into  green  crystals  of  cuprous  cupric  cyani 

Cu(C2X2)x 
Cu3X4C4,5HoO  =  >Cu.5HoO 

Cu(C,X2/ 

In  boiling  water  this  is  readily  further  decomposed  into  cyanogen  and 
cuprous  cyanide,  Cu.2(L'X)2  =  CN — Cu — Cu — CN. 

Cuprous  cyanide  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  or  aqueous  potassic  cyanide. 
With  the  latter  it  forms  crystalline,  colourless,  double  salts  of  different 
composition,  namelv  : 

Cu— (C2N,)K 
K.2Cu2C4N4    =    | 

Cu— (C2>~2)K 

which  is  difficultly  soluble,  and  the  more  soluble  K6Cu2C8N8,  from 
which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  precipitate  the  copper.  These 
double  salts  are  also  obtained  when  solutions  of  cupric  salts  are  mixed 
with  excess  of  potassic  cyanide. 

From  plumbic  cupro-cyanide  (obtained  by  precipitation  of  pot, 
cupro-cyanide    with  plumbic  acetate)  the  compound  H.2Cu.2C4N4    is 
obtained   by  decomposition    with  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  it  readily 
decomposes  into  cuprous  cyanide  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

95.  Of  the  cyanogen  compounds  of  mercury,  that  one  corre- 
sponding to  calomel  is  not  known  :  when  potassic  cyanide  is  added  to 
a  niercurous  salt,  metallic  mercury  is  precipitated,  and  mercuric 
cyanide  left  in  solution  : 

Hg2(N03)2  +  2KCN  =  2KNO,  +  Hg  +  Hg(CX)2. 

Mercuric  cyanide  is  prepared  by  dissolving  yellow  mercuric  oxide  in 
aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  former  being  used  in  slight  excess.  It  is 
also  easily  obtained  by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with  mercuric  oxide, 
until  all  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  oxide.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
one  part  of  Hg(CN)9  is  soluble  in  eight  parts  of  water.  It  crystallises 
in  large  brilliant  quadratic  prisms,  which  are  extremely  poisonous  :  on 
heating  it  splits  up  into  metal,  and  cyanogen  gas.  a  portion  of  which 
remains  polymerised  as  paracyanogen,  a  blackish-brown  powder. 

Mercuric  cyanide  yields  with  the  alkaline  cyanides  beautiful 
crystalline  double  salts,  e.g. 

K,HgC4>-4  =  B«<jSg|* 

which  crystallises  in  colourless  octahedra. 

By  mixing  its  solution  with  the  molecular  quantity  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  evaporating,  quadratic  prisma  separate,  of  rm  rcuric  cyano- 
chloride 

Hg<^Cl         or  more  piobably    Hg<Qa*JN^>Hg. 
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On  boiling   mercuric  cyanide  solution    with  mercuric  oxide,  much  of 
the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  ou  cooling,  needles  of  mercuric  oxycym 
(CN)     llg— 0— Hg— (CN),  separate. 

Mercuric  cyanide  also  combines  with  many  metallic  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodide-,  forming  doable  silts,  most  of  which  crystallise 
beautifully;  for  instance : 

Hg(CN)2  +  NaCl  =  Hg<^N2)N:l  silky  flattened  needles 
Hg(CN)2  +  KI     =Hg<(I(N    ,k    nadvous  needles 

TO    4-2H,0  =  Hg<^^)^,2HtOprisiM 

96.  Argi  ntic  ON)  oi  3  a  white 

curdy   precipil  imbling   argentic   chloride,  when  hydrocyanic 

acid  or  a  soluble  cyanide  is  added  to  ■  diver  solution.     It  is  Insoluble 
in  water,  and  nitric  acid,  hut  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  j>  • 
cyanide,  and  is  unaltered  by  alkaline  hydrates  and  chloride.-.     1; 
not  blacken  in  sunlight,  melts  on  heating,  and  Leaves,  on  Long  ignition 
in  absence  of  air,  a  white  metallic  mass  consisting  of  sill  i  entic 

paracyanide,  A 

A-  will  be  shown  later,  when  treating  of  the  nitrogen  compounds 
of  the  alcohol  radical-,  the  silver  in  argentic  cyanide  is  most  probably 
combined  to  the  nitrogen,  the  cyanogen  b  •  nt  in  the  im  form, 

and  the  formula  therefore  : 

0=N 

The  product   of  the  solution  of  argentic  in  p 

pnfftssir-nty  ilt'tC    ,',/<,,,',  I.  .     |\  ilii,   (  T\-- 

tallises  in  six-sided,  colour!  ,dily  soluble  in  water.     In 

this  compound  there  is  probably  a  dicyai  dical,  consistu 

one  true  and  01  D  group  : 

K     0=N 

Ag— N=C  \_      N 

or 
K      I       N  A-      N=C 

I        | 
K      I       N 

This  salt  is  chiefly  employed  in  electroplating,  as  it  gives  s  very 

coherent  dep  isit  on  the  negative  p  tie,  when  electrolisi 

The  behaviour  of  argentic  cyanide  toward-  potassLc  cyanide  yields 
a  method  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  estimation  of  hydrocyanic 
or  potassio  cyanide.  For  this  purpose  s  measured  quantity  of  the 
liquid  under  examination  is  taken  and  converted,  it'  needful,  into 
potassio  cyanide,  by  addition  of  potassic  hydrate  Dilute  standard 
Solution  of  argentic  nitrate  is  then  added  slowly  :    at    first  there  is   no 

precipitate,  potassic  argentic  cyanide  being  formed  until  one-half  of 

the  cyanogen  is  converted  into  argentic  cyanide  : 

2KCN  +  AgN0,=  KNO,  +  K.A 

as  soon,  however,  as  by  addition  of  silver  solution  this  point   is 
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stepped,  every  drop  added  produces  a  permanent  precipitate  of  argentic 
cyanide  : 

KAg(C2N2)  +  AgN03  =  2Ag(CN)  +  KN03. 

The  quantity  of  silver  solution  used  up  to  this  point  corresponds 
therefore  in  equivalents  to  half  the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  pre- 
sent. As  a  rule,  a  decinormal  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  is  employed ; 
this  is  prepared  by  dissolving  17*0  grams  of  argentic  nitrate  (an 
equivalent  in  -^  grams)  to  one  litre  of  solution  (  =  0*017  grams  AgN03 
per  c.c),  and  this  is  delivered  drop  by  drop  until  the  precipitate  formed 
does  not  disappear  on  shaking.  The  number  of  c.c.  used  multiplied 
by  *0054  gives  the  amount  in  grams  of  prussic  acid  present  (equivalent 
of  HCN  =  27  and  27  x  2  =  54),  by  -013  the  amount  of  potassic  cy- 
anide. 

97.  Cyanides  of  Gold. — Aurous  cyanide,  Au(CN),  a  yellow  powder 
consisting  of  microscopical  hexagonal  tables,  insoluble  in  water,  is  best 
obtained  by  decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  of  its  double  salt 
with  potassic  cyanide.  Potassic  aurocyanide  is  easily  prepared  by 
solution  of  the  oxide  or  sulphide  in  potassic  cyanide,  as  also  by  long 
standing  of  finely  divided  gold  in  potassic  cyanide  solution,  air  being 
excluded.     It  forms  long  colourless  prisms  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Potassic  auricyanide,  KAu(C£T)4,   H20  or  Au^-CN  >OH2, 

\(C2N2)K 

is  obtained  by  mixing  a  neutral  solution  of  auric  chloride  with  a  boil- 
ing concentrated  solution  of  potassic  cyanide;  on  cooling  large  colourless 
crystals  are  formed.  The  dilute  aqueous  solution  generally  obtained 
by  mixing  auric  chloride  and  dilute  potassic  cyanide  solution,  is 
employed  in  electro-gi]ding. 

When  a  solution  of  potassic  auricyanide  is  added  to  argentic 
nitrate,  a  curdy  precipitate  of  argentic  auricyanide  is  obtained, 
which,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  slightly  insufficient 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of  hydroauricyanic 
acid ;  by  evaporation  of  the  filtered  solution  in  vacuo,  large  tabular 
crystals  of  auric  cyanide,  Au(CN)3,3H20,  are  obtained. 

98.  Cyanides  of  Platinum. — Platinous  chloride  dissolves  readily  in 
aqueous  potassic  cyanide ;  on  evaporation,  potassic  platinocyanide 
crystallises  out : 

PtCl2  +  4K(CN)  =  2KC1  +  K2Pt(C4N4). 

It  is  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  platinic  chloride  and  potassic 
cyanide  are  boiled  together  for  a  long  time  : 

PtCl4  +  6KCN  =  K2Pt(C4N4)  +  C2N2  +  4KC1, 

or  when  spongy  platinum  is  fused  with  potassic  cyanide  or  ferro- 
cyanide,  the  product  extracted  with  water,  and  the  solution  crystallised. 

(C  N.  )K 
Potassic  platinocyanide,  Pt<Qp'2^r2/-K-,3H20,    forms   long   prisms, 

pale  yellow  by  transmitted,  beautiful  blue-coloured  by  reflected  light. 
By  double  decomposition  other  metallic  platinocyanides  are  obtained 
from  this,  which  when  crystallised  show  splendid  fluorescent  pheno- 
mena ;  for  instance  : 
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Baric  plaiinoeyamde,  B;iPt(C4N4)J4H._)0,  citron  yellow  prisma 
with  violet  and  greenish  reflection. 

Magnt  ric  ptat&nocyan  ide,  MgP  TIF  tO,  red  quadratic  prisms, 

with  metallic  green  reflection  from  the  Bide  faces,  and  deep  blue  from 
the  end  faces. 

In  aqueous  solution  these  salts  give  insoluble  precipitates  with 
many  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  nietal>.  By  decomposing  argentic  or 
mercuric  platinocyanide  with  hvdric  sulphide,  the  readily  soluble  hy- 
droplatinocyanic  acid.  1  f  ,  1  * t  lined, which  crystallises  when 

anhydrous  in  needles  of  golden  lustre,  when  with  5HsO,  in  vermillion- 
coloured  crystals  with  bluish-Hack  reflection;  the  solution  is  colour- 
to  higher  teinperatures,  hydro-platmocyanic  acid  yields 
pruasic  acid,  and  lean  -  a  residue  of  greenish-yellow  insoluble  platinouj 
cyanide,  which  on  ignition  is  completely   . 

When  chlorine  i  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  pot. 

platinocyanide,  there  separates  from  the  colourless  liquid  copper- 
coloured  crystals  of  metallic  lustre,  consisting  of  potassic  platini- 
cyanidc.  K.Vt  (<':i,X:,  |,6HtO. 

The  cyanide  corresponding  to  platinic  chloride  does  not  appear  to 
exist. 

Hai.'m. 
99.  Tl;  idical  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and 

iodine  to  haloid  compounds,  in  which  the  hal    |  D    i-   unit- 

the  carbon     The  chloride  and  bromide  polymerise — the  latter  i. 
only  on  heating     with  tripling  of  the  molecule. 

N*.  or  Liquid  cyanogen  chloride,  results 

from  the  d  ition  of  DQ  d  dilute  |  .id  by 

chlorine.  It  i>  generally  obtained  by  passing  chlorine,  in  the  dark, 
over  damp  mercuric  cyanide  : 

Sj  CN),+  201,=  Hgdj  +  2<  L<  N. 

and  condensation  of  the  dried  vapour  in  strongly  cooled   v* 

by  passing  a  quick  stream  of  chlorine  into  aqueous  \  id  of 

,   strength,  the  reaction  taking  place  in  a 
inur    mixture,    and   connected   with  a  condenser.      The   oily 
chloride,  which  separates  to  the   bottom,    is  parted  from  the  aqueous 

liquid,  mixed  with  mercuric  oxide  to  remove  any  undecompoeed  H<  N. 
and  rectified  into  well-cooled  rec 

It   i-  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  becomil  talline  D 

—6°,  and  boiling  at  I5"fi  ,     Lts  i    pom*  attacks  the  mucous  membrane 

violently,  and  is  in  the  high  poisonous;  it  is  more  difficultly 

soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

By   long   keeping   in    sealed    tabes,    cyanogen    chloride   cha- 
spontaneously  into 

tricJdorl 

d— C=N 

\-3ci3  =       >-    c   ca 
I     I 
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The  same  compound  is  obtained  directly  by  pouring  anhydrous 
prussic  acid  into  a  flask  filled  with  chlorine,  and  then  exposing  to 
sunlight ;  or  when  a  slow  stream  of  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution 
of  anhydrous  prussic  acid  in  four  times  its  volume  of  ether,  which  is 
carefully  cooled. 

Solid  cyanogen  chloride  crystallises  in  large  needles  or  leaves,  which 
melt  at  145°  ;  the  boiling  point  is  about  190°,  the  vapour  density  = 
6*33,  being  three  times  that  of  the  single  cyanogen  chloride. 

By  decomposition  of  potassic  or  mercuric  cyanides  by  bromine, 
cyanogen  bromide,  Br— G=N,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  shining 
colourless  needles  or  cubes,  which  easily  volatilise.  When  these, 
either  alone  or  dissolved  in  ether,  are  heated  in  sealed  glass  tubes  to 
130°-140°  for  several  hours,  they  are  converted  into  : 

Tricyanogen  tribromide,  which  melts  at  a  little  above  300°,  and 
sublimes  at  a  still  higher  temperature. 

Cyanogen  iodide,  I — CiEEN",  crystallises  in  colourless  needles, 
which  sublimes  easily,  without  previous  fusion,  with  a  strong  odour, 
and,  like  the  above-mentioned  compounds,  is  very  poisonous.  It  is 
obtained  by  sublimation  of  a  mixture  of  mercuric  cyanide  and  iodine. 
On  adding  iodine  to  a  pretty  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  cyanide, 
the  liquid  colours  quickly  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  : 

KCN  4-  I2  =  KI  +  ICN, 

from  which  the  ICN  is  obtained  by  shaking  with  ether. 


Cyanic  Acids. 

100.  The   true   cyanic   acid   has   the   constitution    of    cyanogen 
hydrate  : 

H— O— C=N; 

to  this  there  would  be  a  corresponding  pseudo-cyanogen  compound, 
carboxylimide  : 

0=C=N—  H. 

Which  of  these  is  the  formula  of  the  known  cyanic  acid  is  not  yet  quite 
certain,  though  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  the  first  to  be 
correct.  On  the  other  hand,  two  potassium  derivatives,  (CN)OK  and 
(CO)NK,  are  known,  which,  though  clearly  different,  easily  change 
into  one  another. 

The  same  is  generally  true  of  the  polymeric  acids,  especially  of 
tricyanic  or  cyanuric  acid. 

101.  Cyanic  Acid,  HCNO,  probably  CEEEN. — Cyanic  acid  can  only 

\ 

OH 

be  obtained  by  strong  heating  of  the  polymeric  cyanuric  acid.  This 
is  done  in  a  small  retort,  and  the  resulting  vapour  condensed  in 
a  receiver  cooled  with  ice.  It  is  a  colourless,  easily  volatile  liquid, 
of  strongly  acid  reaction,  smells  like  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and 
blisters  the  skin.  Left  to  itself,  it  clouds  with  slowly  increasing  tem- 
perature, and  finally  solidifies,  with  stronger  evolution  of  heat,  to  a 
white  porcelain-like  mass,   called  cyamdide.     This  is  a  polymer  of 
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cyanic  acid,  but  of  unknown  molecular  weight ;  it  has  no  longer  the 
properties  of  an  acid;  by  strong  heating  it  is  re-converted  into  cyanic 
acid. 

When  cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature they  soon  react,  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  hydric- 
ammonic  carbonate,  so  that  the  first  acid  reaction  is  quickly  changed 
to  alkaline : 

CNHO  +  2H20  =  NH4.HC03 

/O.NH4 
C=N  +  2H20  =  I      O 

\  \OH 

OH 

At  0°  this  reaction  only  takes  place  very  slowly. 

With  the  basic  hydrates  cyanic  acid  yields  salts  of  neutral  reaction, 
an liicli  require  re-investigation  for  the  proper  determination  of  their 
structure. 

102.  PotaMxc  Gyanate. — (a)  Ordinary  potaasic  cyanate,  or  probably 
pseudo-cyanate,  0=C=N — K,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  fused 
potaasio  cyanide  by  the  air,  or  by  metallic  oxides.  Usually  potaasic 
cyanide  is  melted  and  dry  plumbic  oxide,  or  minium,  added,  stirring 
until  gas  bubbles  begin  to  appear  : 

KCN  +  PbO  =  KCXO  +  Pb. 

Another  method  is  to  mix  dried  potassic  ferrocyanide  with  half  its 
weight  of  pyrolusite,  and  heat  on  an  iron  plate  until  the  mass  Boftens. 
The  '  melt '  is  then  treated  with  boiling  hydrated  alcohol  (80%) ;  from 
this  solution  the  salt  crystallises  on  cooling  in  colourless  indistinct 
needles  or  leaves.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  difficultly  in  strong 
alcohol.   Boiled  with  water  it  yields  potaasic  and  amnionic  carbon 

/OK  /ONM, 

0  So  So 

This  cyanate,  prepared  by  fusion,  doubtless  consists,  at  least  in 
great  part,  of  isocyanate,  as  by  replacement  of  the  potassium  by  hydro- 
carbon radicals,  the  isocyanic  ethers  result;  for  instance,  G<C\'    " 

in  which  the  organic  radical  is  united  to  the  nitrogen. 

(/3)  An  isomeric  body,  probably  the  true  cyanate,  OEEX,  is  formed, 

\ 

OK 
together   with   potassic  chloride,  by  passing  cyanogen  chloride  into 
potassic  hydrate,  the  temperature  being  kept  as  low  as  possible  : 

CI— C^N  +  2KOH  =  KOC=N  +  KC1  +  ll.fi  ; 

it  crystallises  in  long  needles,  and  is  converted  by  fusion  into  the 
foregoing,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  convertibility  into 
dicvandiamide  (§   115). 

On  endeavouring  to  liberate  the  acid  from  either  of  these  salts,  or 
from  other  metallic  cyanates,  by  addition  of  strong  mineral  acids — for 
instance,  sulphuric  acid  — carbonic  anhydride  is  liberated    with  elltr- 
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vescence,  whilst  the  acid  sulphates  of  the  respective  metal,  and  of 
ammonium  results  : 

K— N=C=0  +  2H2S04  +  H20  =  C02  +  KHS04  +  (NH4)HS04. 

K_0_C=N  +  2H2S04  +  H20  =  C02  +  KHS04  +  (NH4)HS04. 

Ordinary  potassic  cyanide  gives  in  aqueous  solution  white  precipi- 
tates with  the  solutions  of  plumbic,  argentic,  and  mercurous  salts, 
and  a  green  precipitate  with  cupric  salts,  of  the  respective  isocyanates. 

103.  Amnionic  Cyanate. — When  cyanic  acid  vapour,  and  ammonia 
gas,  both  perfectly  dry,  are  brought  together  in  a  dry  balloon,  they 
unite  directly  and  form  a  snow-white  woolly-crystalline  powder,  which, 
in  fresh  aqueous  solution,  with  potassic  hydrate,  again  gives  ammonia 
and  potassic  cyanate,  but  on  evaporation  is  converted  into  the  isomeric 
urea(§   130): 

(NH4).0-CEN         =         0=C<^22 

104.  Cyanuric  Acid,  or  Tricyanic  Acid,  H3C3N303,  probably 
(C3N3)(OH)3. — Under  certain  conditions  cyanic  acid  polymerises 
into  the  triple  molecule.  When  a  solution  of  potassic  cyanate  is 
mixed  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  hydric  potassic  cyanurate  crystallises 
slowly  out : 

3KCNO  +  2(HO.C2H30)  =  KH2C3N303  +  2(KO.C2H30), 

from  which  cyanuric  acid  can  be  prepared.  It  is  also  most  easily 
prepared  from  urea,  which  is  heated  until  the  mass  at  first  melted 
solidifies.  This  is  treated  with  cold  water  (Biuret,  §  136),  the  resi- 
due dissolved  in  potassic  hydrate,  and  the  cyanuric  acid  liberated  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Urea,  obtained  as  shown  in  the  last 
paragraph,  from  a  molecule  of  ammonia  and  a  molecule  of  cyanic 
acid,  splits  up  so  that  three  molecules  of  it  give  up  three  molecules  of 
ammonia,  whilst  the  three  cyanic  acids  polymerise  to  cyanuric  acid  : 

3CON2H4  =  3NH3  +  C3N3H303. 

Cyanuric  acid  crystallises  in  slightly  acid,  colourless  crystals,  with 
two  molecules  of  water,  which  are  given  off  at  100°;  it  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  can  be  crystallised  from  boiling  water. 

With  metals  it,  like  orthophosphoric  acid,  forms  three  series  of 
salts  : 

Diacid  salts MHaCaNgOa 

as  in  Monopotassic  cyanurate     KH2C3N303 

Monacid  salts M2HC3N303 

as  in  Dipotassic  cyanurate     .     K2HC3N303 

Normal  salts M3C3N3O3 

as  in  Triargentic  cyanurate    .     Ag3C3N303 

The  salts  of  cyanuric  acid  are  without  exception  crystallisable  \ 
those  of  the  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water,  those  of  the  heavy 
metals  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble.  The  only  normal  salts  known 
are  those  of  lead  and  silver. 

By  heating  as  already  mentioned,  cyanuric  acid  is  converted  into 
cyanic  acid  : 

H3C3N303=  3HCNO. 
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With  phosphoric  chloride  it  gives,  on  warming,  solid  cyanogen 
chloride  : 

C3N3O3H3  -f  3PC15  =  3P0C13  +  3HC1  +  C3N3CI3. 

This  last  reaction  agrees  better  with  the  structural  formula  : 

HO.O=N 

I       I 
N— C.OH 

I       I 
HO.C=N 

than  with  that  for  a  tri-isocyanic  acid  : 

0=C— N—H 

I       I 
H— N     C=0 

I       I 
0=0— N—H 

SULPHOCYANOGEN    COMPOUNDS. 

105.  The  alkaline  salts  of  sulphocyanic  acid  are  obtained  from  the 
alkaline  cyanides  by  direct  addition  of  sulphur,  and  the  combination 
takes  place  not  only  by  melting  the  ingredients,  but  even  by  boiling 
them  together  with  water. 

Sulphocyanic  acid  is  obtained  by  addition  of  strong  mineral  acids 
to  its  salts ;  if  an  excess  of  the  acid  has  been  employed,  it  readily  splits 
up  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  persulphodicyanic  acid. 

It  is  usually  prepared  by  decomposition  of  its  mercury  salt  by  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  or  hydric  sulphide  : 

Hg<|ZciN  +  H'8  =  H§S  +  2H-S-CEEN, 

as  a  colourless  liquid  of  pungent  acetous  odour,  which  solidifies  at 
— 12*5°  to  hexagonal  plates.  At  higher  temperatures  (towards  100°)  it 
boils,  the  greater  part  suffering  the  decomposition  above  mentioned. 
"When  damp,  it  decomposes  into  ammonic  carbonate,  carbonic  disul- 
phide,  and  hydric  sulphide  : 

2(CN)SH  +  3H20  =  (NH4)2C03  +  CS2 
or  (CN)SH  +  3H20  =  (NH4)HC03  +  SH2, 

and  yields  carbonic  oxysulphide  by  warming  with  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  : 

C<^S_H    +   H*S04    +    H20  =  C<S    +  NH4-HS04- 

Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  can  only  be  kept, 
for  any  length  of  time,  at  low  temperatures.  It  colours  ferric  salts 
blood-red,  from  formation  of  ferric  sulpho-cyanate,  and,  on  account  of 
the  intensity  of  this  colour,  is  used,  in  the  form  of  any  of  its  soluble 
salts,  to  detect  small  traces  of  iron. 

106.  Potassic  sulphocyanate  is   generally  prepared  by  heating   a 
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mixture  of  forty-six  parte  of  dry  potassic  ferrocyanide,  seventeen  parts 
potassic  carbonate,  and  thirty-two  parts  of  sulphur.     The  ignited  i 
is  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  on  cooling,  tin-  salt  separates  in  loog,  clear, 
striated  plates,  which   deliquesce   in  moist   air,  and  melt  on  gently 
heating. 

The  ready  formation  of  tin's  salt   is  used  as  a  means  of  detect] 
small  quantities  of  sulphur.     For  this  purpose,  the  Bubstance  <<»  be 
tested  for  sulphur,  or  a  sulphide,  is  heated  with  some  dry  pot 
cyanide,  the  mass,  when  cold,  extracted  with  water,  the  liquid  rendered 
slightly  acid  and  tested  with  ferric  chloride;  a  blood  -red  oolour  shows 
the  presence  of  sulphur. 

Sodio  vulphocyanaU  is  prepared  similarly  to  the  potassium  salt ; 
it  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  saliva,  and  can  be  detected  therein  by 
ferric  chloride. 

107.  Amnionic  sulphocyanate  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by 
boiling  amnionic  cyanide  solution  (wash-water  from  gas- works)  with 
sulphur,  also  by  heating  carbonic  disulphide  with  alcoholic  ammonia  : 

CS2  +  4NH3  =  NH4.SCN  +  (NH,)2S. 

It  is  also  easily  formed  by  mixing  prussic  acid  with  yellow  ammonic 
sulphide,  and  evaporating  off  the  excess  of  the  latter  on  the  water 
bath: 

2HCN  +  (NH4)2S3=  2  (NH4)SCN  +  H2S. 

This  last  reaction  affords  an  excellent  means  of  testing  for  small 
quantities  of  prussic  acid. 

Ammonic  sulphocyanate  forms  readily  soluble  crystals,  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  potassic  salt,  which  molt  without  change  at 
147°,  and  at  170°  begin  to  suffer  an  analogous  decomposition  to  that 
which  occurs  to  ammonic  cyanate  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  namely,  it 
forms  sulphurea  : 

C=N  /Nil,  C=N  /Nil, 

\  =     ('{Nil;  \  =     CANH8 

ONI1,  So  SNII,  %S 

At  ordinary  teuperaturet  At  : 

in  aqueotu  .solution. 

108.  The  su lphocyanates  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  of  the  metals 

of  the  sine  and  iron  group,  are  soluble  in  water,  partly  also  in  alcohol. 
Ferric  sulphocyanate  is  an  iincrystallisable,  nearly  Mack,  deliquescent 
mass,  which  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  with  deep  blood-red  oolour. 

The  sulphocyanate-  ofcopper,  lead,  silver,  ami  mereury  are  obtained  DJ 
double  decomposition  as  insoluble   precipitate-.       By  mixing   solutions 

of  the  mercury  nitrates  and  potassic  sulphocyanate,  the  respective 
mercury  salts  are  obtain*  d  : 

Hga(SCN)1  mercurous  sulphocyanate  as  amorphous 
and       Hg(S<  'N  ) ,  mercuric  Bulphocyanate  as  crystalline 

black  precipitates.     Both  burn  on  heating,  with  remarkable  swelling 

and  evolution  of  mercury  vapour,  and    Leave   behind   an  e\t  i  aordinarv 

voluminous  mass  (Pharaoh's  Berpents)  of  crude  mellone  (§  122), 

109.  The   anhydride   of  sulpbocyanic   acid:    cyanogen   ndphidey 
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(CN)2S  =  S<^EEt>t>  is  obtained  in  clear  rhombic  tables,  by  acting  on 

argentic  sulphocyanate  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  cyanogen  iodide : 

Ag— S— C=N  +  I— C=Nr=AgI  +  S  (CN)2, 

and  evaporating  the  liquid.  It  smells  like  the  iodide,  sublimes  ev^en 
at  30°  in  thin  leaves,  and  fuses  at  65°.  It  is  soluble,  unchanged  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbonic  disulphide.  The  aqueous  solution  decom- 
poses readily  with  separation  of  a  yellow  powder.  With  potassic 
hydrate  solution,  cyanogen  sulphide  yields  potassic  cyanate  and  sulpho- 
cyanate : 

(CN)2S  +  2KOH  =  KOCN  +  KSCN  +  H20. 

110.  Isosulphocyanic  acid  is  still  unknown,  but  the  potassic  salt, 
S=C:=:N — K,  is  obtained  by  warming  persulphocyanic  acid  (follow- 
ing paragraph)  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  in  the  form  of  granular 
crystals,  whose  aqueous  solution  is  not  reddened  by  ferric  salts,  and 
yields  coloured  precipitates  with  cobalt,  nickel,  and  cadmium  salts. 
If  the  solution  of  the  potassic  salt  is  boiled  for  a  long  time,  or  if  the 
dry  salt  be  heated  to  melting,  it  is  converted  into  the  ordinary  sulpho- 
cyanate. The  true  sulphocyanates  are  more  stable  at  high  tempera- 
tures than  the  isosulphocyanates,  whilst  with  the  oxycyanates  exactly 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  greater  affinity 
of  oxygen  for  carbon. 

111.  Persulphodi cyanic  acid  (persulphocyanic  acid),  C2N2H2S3, 
separates  slowly  in  yellow  needles,  with  evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
when  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  sulphocyanate  is  mixed  with  six 
times  its  bulk  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  : 

3KSCN  +  3HC1  =  3KC1  +  HON  +  H2£T2C2S3. 

The  precipitate  is  purified  by  solution  in  dilute  ammonia,  and  the 
amnionic  salt  so  formed  decomposed  at  the  boiling  temperature  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  On  cooling  the  compound  crystallises  in  golden- 
yellow  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  With  the  alkalies 
persulphocyanic  acid  forms,  readily  soluble,  with  many  of  the  heavy- 
metals,  insoluble  compounds ;  if,  for  instance,  a  hot  solution  of  the 
acid  be  mixed  with  plumbic  acetate,  the  lead  salt  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  deep  yellow  amorphous  powder,  of  the  formula  PbC2N2S3. 

As  the  potassium  salt  of  persulphocyanic  acid,  when  warmed  with 
alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  yields  potassic  isosulphocyanate  (see  §  110), 
it  follows  most  probably  that  persulphocyanic  acid  must  also  be 
expressed  as  an  iso  compound  [(CS)NH].,S,  whose  structure  would 
be 

H 
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112.  Persvlphooycmogen,  or  pteudostdphocya  nogen,  ( ' ,  1 1  N  ;is, .  I  in- 
action of  strong  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  or  bromine  on  a  boiling  solution 
of  potassic  sulphocyanate,  persulphocyanogen  separates  fti  an  orange- 
yellow,  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 
When  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  it  yields,  besides  mellone  and 
sulphur  chloride,  tricyanogen  chloride;  by  heating  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  hydrio  sulphide,  hydric  persulphide,  and 
cyanuric  acid  : 

C3H3N3S3  +  311,0  =  HaS  +  H,S2  +  C3N3O3H3. 

According  to  both  reactions,  it  is  a  derivative  of  tricyanogen  of  the 
probable  formula  : 

/s 

(C3N3)^-S       =  tricyanogen  persulphide  sulphhydrate. 


Nitrogen  Compounds  of  Cyanogen. 

113.  By  combination  of  the  carbon  of  trite  cyanogen,  in  both  the 
single  and  polymerised  modifications,  with  the  nitrogen  of  ammonia 
residues,  there  results  the  amide  compounds  of  cyanogen,  of  which 
the  tricyanogen  compounds  are  especially  numerous. 

Single  Cyanamide  Derivatives. 

C=N 

114.  Cyanamide,  CN2H2  =  .    When  the  vapour  of  cya- 

NH2 
nogen  chloride  is  passed  into  anhydrous  ether  saturated  with  ammonia, 
ammonic  chloride  immediately  separates,  and  the  ether  contains 
cyanamide  dissolved,  which  is  obtained  on  evaporation  in  colourless, 
readily  soluble  crystals,  melting  at  40°.  If  the  solution  be  decom- 
posed by  ammonia  and  argentic  nitrate,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
argentic  cyanamide,  (CN)NAgt,  is  obtained. 

From  a  solution  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  there  separates,  in  ft 
short  time,  leaf-like  crystals  of  urea  nitrate  : 

Nil, 

I 
C=N  +    H20    +  HNO3   =     00 

I  I 

Nil,  NIL.IINO3 

By  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  cyanamide  polymerises  to  diet 
diewnide;  by  heating  above  it-  melting  point,  it   is  converted,  with 
great  evolution  of  heat,  into  melammet  and  by  warming  with  ammonic 
chloride,  is  changed  into  guanadine  hydrocJUorate  (§  L27). 

< '  EN 

115.  Dicyanvmide,  <'.,N;II  =  Nil  By  Long  treatment  od   a 

CEN 
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solution  of  true  potassic  cyanate  (§  102)  with  potassic  hydrate,  di- 
cyanimide  is  formed,  together  with  the  carbonate,  probably  according 
to  the  equation  : 

C=N 
C=N  | 

3  |  +  H20  =CO  (OK)2  +  KOH  +  NH 

OK  | 

C=N 

It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  its  existence 
being  inferred  from  the  result  of  adding  argentic  nitrate  to  the  solution 
previously  neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  when  a  white  precipitate,  not 
affected  by  light,  is  obtained,  of  the  formula  (CN)2NAg. 


D  icyanodiamide. 

116.  Dicyanodiamide,  or  param,  C2N4H4  =  (C2N2)  (NH2)2,  re- 
sults from  the  spontaneous  polymerisation  of  cyanamide  in  aqueous 
ammoniacal  solution.  It  is  also  formed  by  desulphurising  sulphurea 
by  mercuric  or  argentic  oxides  : 

NH2 

|  NH2— Cr=N 

2C=S  +  2HgO  =  2HgS  +    2H20  +  |        | 

|  N=C— NH2 

NH2 

It  crystallises  in  colourless  leaves,  which   melt  unchanged  at  205°, 
dissolve  pretty  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  little  in  ether. 
With  argentic  nitrate,  dicyanodiamide  yields  a  compound 

C2N4H4AgN03  =  (C2N2)<NH,Ag  on()2> 

which  on  addition  of  ammonia  is  converted  into  argentic  dicyano- 
diamide 

If  a  solution  of  dicyanodiamide  be  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
there  remain  large  tables  of  dicyanodiamidine  hydrochlorate  : 

(C2N2)  (NH2)2  +  H20  +  HC1  =  G2H6N40.HC1, 

from  which  dicyanodiamidine  can  be  separated.  This  latter  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  difficultly  in  alcohol,  has  strongly  basic  properties, 
and  yields  well-crystallised  salts.  It  results  from  dicyanodiamide  by 
the  addition  of  the  elements  of  water,  probably  according  to  the 
equation  : 

NH2— C=N                                 NH2-C=0     NH 
I       I               +H20=                i  || 

N=C— NH2  H— N C— NH2 

and  is  therefore  a  body  intermediate  between  urea  and  gnanidine 
(§  127). 
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By  boiling  with  baric  hydrate  dicyanodiamide  Is  c  diverted  into 

the  barium  salt  of  dicvanamic  ncid  : 

2(C,N,)(NH,)S  +  B»(OH),  =  2NH,  +  (0,N,)<£H 

X|  Mi. 

from  wliich  dioyonomxc  act  l 


(C^,)^1        or 


NH2-C=N 


N=C— OH 


probably  also  a  pseudocyanogeii  compound 

Mf,C=N 

I       I 
HN-C=0 

is  obtained  by  careful  precipitation  of  the  barium  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporation  of  the  solution  in  long  spear-like  needle-,      Its  | 
sic  salt  results  directly  by  heating  cyanamide  with  potassic  cyai 
to  60°  : 

(CN)NH2  +  CNKO  =  C2N3H2KO. 

A  mid  l>>  rlvatives  of  Tricyanog\  ,>. 

117.  TrieyanotriamidS)  melamine,  (C3N3)  (NH2)3.     Melam 
easily  obtained  by    direct  polymerisation  of    cyanamide  on  heating 
(§  113).     It  is  most  simply  obtained  by  strong  heating  of  pot 
sulphocyanate  with  amnionic  chloride,  or  of  amnionic  sulphocyan 

on  extracting  the  residue  with  water,  melam  (C6  H9Nn)  remain 
an  insoluble  white  powder,  which,  on  boiling  with  potassic  hydrate, 
splits  up  into  melamine,  and  the  potassic  salt  of  ammeline: 

(  „iryNn  +  KOH  =  C3N6H6  -f  C3H,KN50. 

By  cooling  melamine  separates  out,  whilst  potassic  ammelide  remains 
dissolved. 

Melamine  crystallises  in  rhombic  octahedra,  which  dissolve  with 
difficulty  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  unites  with  one  equivalent  of  acid  to  difficultly 
soluble,  well-crystallised  salts  of  acid  reaction,  e.g. 

A" 

Melamine  nitrate,  (C3N3)e-Nll,  ,  forms  fine  white  silky 

XNH;;.O.N02 

needles;  with  argentic  nitrate  it  gives  i   crystalline  precipitate   of 

Nil 
argento-melamine  nitrat-  -Nil, 

NSTII    \/.<>.N<> 

118.  AmmeUn  —  Nil  .,  or  trioyanodiamide  hydmti 

•II  " 

diamic  acid,  results,  together  with  ammonia,  from  the  acti 
alkalies  on  melamine  : 
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yNH2  /OK 

(C8N3)fNH2  +  KOH  =  NH3  +  (C3N3)<f  NH2 
XNH2  XNH2 

or,  by  boiling  melamine  with  aqueous  acids  : 

7NH2  .OH 

(C3N3)fNH9  +    2HC1  +  H20  =  NH4C1  +  (C3N3)<-NH2 

XNH2  XNH2.HC1 

It  is  at  the  same  time  both  an  acid  hydrate  and  a  basic  amide.  As 
potassic  salt  it  is  obtained  from  melam  together  with  melamine 
(§  117).  From  the  solutions  of  its  alkaline  salts,  it  is  obtained  by 
careful  addition  of  acid,  or,  from  its  compounds  with  acids  by  neutra- 
lisation with  alkali,  or  large  addition  of  water,  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  evaporation  of  its 
solution  in  acids,  crystalline  salts  are  obtained,  e.g. 

.OH 

Ammeline  nitrate,  (C3N3)^-NH2  ,  in  long  four-sided  prisms, 

XNH3.O.N02 

decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  ammeline. 

xm 

119.  Ammelide,  (C3N3)^-OH    ,  tricyano-amide  dihydrate,  cyanur- 
XNH2 
monaminic  acid,  or  melanurenic  acid,  is  obtained  by  long-continued 
boiling  of  ammeline  acid  salts  with  free  acids,  or  of  ammeline  with 
alkalies  : 

.OH  /OH 

(C3N3)fM2  +  H20  +  HC1  =  (C3N3)AOH    +  NH4C1 


NH9  XNH 


/OH  /OH 

(C3N3)f  NH2  +  KOH  =  (C3N3)^OK     +  NH3, 
XNH2  XNH2 

and  is  also  obtained  from  urea  by  action  of  higher  temperatures. 

It  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  its  alkaline  salts,  as  a  white  pow- 
der iusoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
ammoniacal  liquids,  and  readily  in  potassic  hydrate  and  concentrated 
acids.  The  acid  and  alkali  salts  of  ammelide  are  decomposed  by  water, 
and  are  therefore  not  obtainable  in  the  pure  and  crystallised  state ; 
nevertheless  a  silver  derivative  has  been  obtained  by  addition  of 
argentic  nitrate  to  an  ammoniacal  ammelide  solution,  as  a  white 
precipitate  of  the  formula  C3N4H3Ag02.     Whether  this  should  be 

/OAg 
formulated  as  a  silver   salt,   (C3N3)^-OH  ,  or  as  an  argento-amide, 

XNH2 
.OH 
(C3N3)^-OH        ,  has  not  yet  been  determined.    By  concentrated  sul- 
XNHAg 

phuric  acid,  or  by  boiling  with  strong  solution  of  potassic  hydrate, 
ammelide  is  converted  into  a  cyanurate  : 


(C3N3)^] 
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.OH  .OH 

(C3N3)<-OH     +    2KOH  =  (<J3N3)AOK  +  NH3  +  OH2. 
XNH2  XOK 

Cyanuric  acid,  therefore,  is  obtainable  both  from  amraelidc  as  above, 
and  from  melamine  by  fusion  with  potussic  li  yd  rate. 

120.  TYicyanchlorodiamide,  or  rhlorcyanuramvle,  C3N5H,C1   or 

xa 

(C3N3)e-NH2,  results  as  a  white,  very  difficultly  soluble,  crystalline 

XNJ 1  a 
powder,  by  action  of  ammonia  on  solid  cyanogen  chloride : 

(C3N3)C13  +  4NH3  =2NH4C1  +  (C3N,<  KXII ,),. 

Heated  with   dilute  potassic  hydrate   it  yields  potassic  chloride  and 

ammeline  : 

,NH2  .OH 

NH2  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  (C3N3)fNH2 
Ol  XNH2 

(c3n3)/nh2 

121.  Melam,  C6H9Nn   =    ")NH    ,  the  diamide-imide  of  tricya- 

(C3N3)(NH2 

nogen,  is  formed,  as  already  mentioned,  by  heating  ammonic  sulpho- 
cyanate  together  with  hydric  sulphide  and  ammonic  sulphide  : 

6CNS.NH4  =  5H2S  +  NH4.SH  +  C6H9Nn, 

as  a  white   powder  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  as  a  curdy  precipitate. 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  potassic  hydrate  it  is  decomposed  into 
melamine  and  potassic  ammelide  : 

/NH  s**"-2 

(C,N3)— N]  [  \  (C3^3)^-NH2 

XNH'+H-  OK=  *J|h 

(C3N3)^NH2  (C^NH, 

122.  Mellone  Compounds. — On  ignition  of  ammonic  or  mercuric 
Bnlphocyanatee,   persulphodicyanic  acid,   persulphocyanogen,  melam, 

melamine,  or  ammeline,  there  is  left  a  yellow  powder— wn  Uoru  ,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  body  of  the  composition  C«,N12 ;  probably 


/(<^N3KN 


as  it  is  slowly  converted  into  Ojanurio  acid  by  boiling  nitric  acid. 

If  it  be  fused  with  potassic  Bulpbocyanate,  />■<, 
results,  which  is  derived  from  bydromellonic  acid. 

Pota$8tc  meUonide}  <\N,:,K:!,  ia  also  formed  by  ignition  of  potassic 
Bolphocyanate  : 

13KSCH  =  < 
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but  best  if  to  the  latter  salt,  when  fused  (seven  parts),  fused  antimonious 
chloride  (three  parts)  be  slowly  added  in  small  portions,  and  at  last 
the  temperature  raised  sufficiently  to  fuse  the  resulting  antimonious 
sulphide.  When  cold  the  mass  is  extracted  with  boiling  water,  any 
potassic  sulphide  removed  by  plumbic  hydrate,  and  the  liquid  boiled 
and  filtered ;  on  cooling  tripotassic  mellonide  crystallises  in  fine  silky 
needles,  which  dissolve  pretty  easily  in  warm  water,  but  not  at  all  in 
alcohol  or  ether. 

When  the  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  is  mixed  with  acetic 
acid,  dipotassic  hydric  mellonide  crystallises  out  in  glittering  clino- 
rhombic  needles  : 

C9N13K3  +  HO.C2H30  =  C9N13HK2  +  KO.C2H30, 
whilst  hydrochloric  acid  gives,  with  the  original  solution,  a  white 
precipitate  of  dihydric  potassic  mellonide,  C9N13H2K. 

The  soluble  potassic  compound  gives  precipitates  with  the  salts  of 
heavy  metals,  e.g.  argentic  mellonide  as  a  white  precipitate,  which, 
suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  with  hydric  sulphide,  yields 
argentic  sulphide  and  hydromellone  : 

2C9N13Ag3  +  3H2S  m  3Ag2S  +  2C9N13H3. 
Hydromellone,  or  hydromellonic  acid  : 

/(C3N3)  =  NH 

C9N13H3     or     Nf(C3N3)  =  NH 

X(C8N8)  =  NH 

is  readily  soluble  in  water,  reacts  strongly  acid,  and  decomposes  on 
heating  into  ammonia  and  mellone  : 

C9N13H3  =  NH3  +  C9N12. 

123.  Cyameluric  acid,  C6N703H3.  By  boiling  tripotassic  mellonide 
with  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  ammonia  is  evolved, 
and  ammelide  and  potassic  cyamelurate  are  formed  : 

C9N13K3  +  KOH  +  4H20  =  C6N703K3  +  C3H3KN402  +  2NH2 

Potassic  cyamelurate.        Potassic  ammelide. 
On  cooling,  potassic  cyamelurate  separates  out  in  needle-shaped 
crystals  from  its  solution;  strong  acids  (mineral)  precipitate  cyame- 
luric acid  as  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  little  Soluble  in  cold, 
more  readily  in  boiling  water. 

Cyameluric  acid  has,  as  a  tricyanogen  derivative,  the  structural 
formula  : 

,OH 
-OH 


(C,N,)^OI 


(C3N3)Z0H 

It  forms  with  metals  tribasic  salts,  of  which  only  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  in  water,  and  is  converted  into  cyanuric  acid  by 
heating  with  strong  mineral  acids  : 

.OH 
(C3N3)Z-OH  0H 

XN  +  3H20  +  HNT03  =  NH4N03  +  2(C3NT3)^-OH 
(C3N3)/0H  °H 
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Cyanogen  and  Paracyamm 

124.  From  its  compounds  with  those  metals  whoso  oxides  decom- 
pose on  ignition  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  cyanogen  is  split  off  on 
heating  and  is  obtained  as  cyanogen  gas  and  paracyanogen.  Both 
bodies  contain  nitrogen  and  carbon  only,  and  that  in  the  same  ratio  ; 
they  consist  not  of  single  cyanogen  groups,  but  of  several  such  united 
with  one  another. 

C=N 
Cyanogen,  or  dicycmogi  n,  < \,N.,  =  |  ,  is  most  readily  obtained 

C=N 

by  heating  mercuric  cyanide  in  a  retort  of  difficultly  fusible  glass  : 

Hg<jc£}  =  Hg  +  (CN)2> 

when  it  is  evolved,  together  with  easily  condensible  mercury  vapour. 
A  spongy  black  mass  of  paracyanogen  is  left  in  the  decomposition 
apparatus. 

Cyanogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  has  the  density  1*864,  and  condenses 
at  0°  under  a  pressure  of  1^  atmosphere  to  a  clear  liquid  of  specific 
gravity  -866,  which  boils  at  —  21°,  and  solidifies  to  a  striated  ice-like 
mass  below  —  34°.  The  odour  of  the  gas  is  peculiar,  and  similar  to 
that  of  prussic  acid.  Lighted  in  air,  it  burns  with  a  blue,  peach-edged 
flame  to  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen  : 

C2N2  +  202  =  2C02  +  N2. 

Water  absorbs  four  to  five  times  its  volume,  alcohol  twenty-two 
times  its  volume  of  the  gas.  These  solutions  become  dark-coloured 
on  long  standing,  dark-brown  flocks  separating,  which  are  soluble  in 
alkalies  and  reprecipitated  by  acids.  In  the  formation  of  this  decom- 
position product,  the  elements  of  water  take  part,  as  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen are  contained  in  it  as  well  as  carbon  and  nitrogen.  The  name 
azulmir  add  has  been  given  to  it.  There  is  formed  at  tin-  Bame  time 
in  the  solution  ammonic  oxalate,  carbonate  and  formate,  and  urea. 
The  formation  of  the  ammonic  formate  is  due  to  a  decomposition  into 
cyanic  and  prussic  acids: 

CN         H 

|      +      |      =  CNH  +  CNOH, 
CN         OH 

which  then  partly  further  decompose  : 

H  H 

I  I 

C=N  +  2H20  =  CO     ammonic  formate, 


o: 


>NH4 
CNOH  +  H,0  =  COs  +  Ml 

The  ammonia  formed  then  combines  w  ith  a  part  of  the  cyanic  acid 

to  form  area  ( j  130),  tat  otherwise  also  with  water  to  convert  still 

unaltered  dievanogen  into  a/.wlmie  acid. 
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Azulmic  acid  is  formed  in  large  quantities  together  with  amnionic 
oxalate  by  action  of  cyanogen  on  aqueous  ammonia. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  bringing  together  equal  volumes  of  dry 
ammonia  and  cyanogen  gases,  they  combine  to  form  a  black  amor- 
phous powder  of  the  formula  C4N6H6,  hydrazulmine  : 

2(C2N2)  +  2NH3  =  C4lSr6H6, 
which  is  rapidly  converted  into  azulmic  acid  by  action  of  water  : 

C4N6H6  +  H20  =  C4N5H50  +  NH3, 
the  direct  formation  of  the  latter  being  represented  by 
2C2N2  +  H20  +  NH3  =  C4N5H50. 
If  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen  be  mixed   with  some  acetic 
aldehyde,  it  is  completely  converted  into  oxamide  : 

NH2 

I 
C=N  CO 

|  +2H20=    | 

C=N  CO 

I 
NH2 

whilst  in   presence  of   strong    mineral  acids    it    is    converted  into 
oxalic  acid : 

C=N  CO.OH 

|  +  4HoO  +  2HC1  =  |  +  2NH4C1. 

C=N  CO.OH 

Tliis  transformation  shows  most  strikingly  that  the  carbon  atoms 
in  dicyanogen  are  joined  together,  and  also  that  oxalic  acid  is  a  true 
dicarbonide. 

There  are  indeed  also  other  reactions  known,  by  which  the  carbon 
atoms  of  dicyanogen  are  disunited,  with  formation  of  single  cyanogen 
compounds ;  for  instance,  on  passing  dicyanogen  through  potassic 
hydrate,  there  is  formed,  besides  potassic  azulmate,  considerable 
quantities  of  potassic  cyanide  and  cyanate  : 

C2N2  +  2KOH  =  KCN  4-  KCNO  +  OH2 ; 

on  passing  it  over  ignited  potassic  carbonate,  potassic  cyanate  and 
isocyanate  are  formed  : 

C=N        KOv  C=N 

!  +  >C=0=    |  +0=C=:N— K  +  C09; 

C=N        K(K  K 

whilst  potassium  heated  in  cyanogen  burns  and  forms  potassic  cyanide  : 

(CN)2  +  K2  =  2KCK 

125.  By  the  trivalent  combination  of  the  nitrogen  to  the  carbon 
atoms,  cyanogen  appears  as  a  double  ammonia  molecule,  whose  six 
hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  the  hexavalent  dicarbon  group,  C2. 
In  consequence  of  this  method  of  saturation  of  the  nitrogen  atoms, 
the  cyanogen  molecule  is  able  (like  hydrocyanic  acid)  to  form  com- 
pounds, which  are  analogous  in  many  ways  to  ammonia  derivatives. 
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Especially  noticeable  amongst  these  are  the  compounds  with  hydric 
sulphide. 

When  equal  volumes  of  cyanogen  and  hydric  sulphide  are  mixed 
together  in  glass  vessels,  the  sides  of  the  latter  are  soon  covered  with 
yellow  crystals  of  cyanogen  monosulphhydrate,  C2N2H2S  : 

H  yH 

C=N       |       C=N< 
I  +  S  =  |  > 

C=N       |       C=N< 

H  XH 

NH3( 
which  correspond  to  ammonic  sulphide  yS 

NH3< 

By  heating  their  aqueous  solution  with  silver  salts,  the  compound 
is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  cyanogen  and  precipitation  of  argen- 
tic sulphide  : 

/H 

CEEN'  0~~N' 

\s  +  2AgO.N02   =  |      '    +  .S<ff  +  2HO.N02. 

C=N<  C=N  Ag 

XH 

On  passing  cyanogen  into  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  until  there  is  present  one  volume  of  the  former  to  every 
two  volumes  of  the  latter,  red  needles  of  cyanogen  disulphhydrate 
separate  : 

C=N  C= N<^_H 

+  2H2S=  |  «     tt 

C=N  C=N<g~~±1 

which  corresponds  to  a  doubled  ammonic  sulphhydrate.  They  are 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  gives  coloured  precipitates  with  lead  and  silver 
salts  : 

H  II 

/  / 

C=N— S— H  C=N— S-Ag 

+  2AgN03=  +  2HN03 

C=N— S— H  (EN-  S  -Ag 

\  \ 

II  H 

II  II 

/  / 

OEN-B-H  C=N     K 

+  ri)(No,)2=  |  >Pb 

CEN— S     ll  C=N     8/ 

\  \ 

II  II 

which  yield  the  metallic  sulphide*  on  ignition. 
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126.  Paracyanogen,  C#N#,  is,  as  already  mentioned,  a  porous 
blackish  substance  left  behind  in  the  preparation  of  cyanogen  gas  from 
mercuric  cyanide.  It  contains  carbon  and  nitrogen  only,  and  is  poly- 
meric to  cyanogen.  By  strong  ignition  it  is  converted  into  cyano- 
gen ;  by  action  of  potassic  hydrate  it  yields  true  potassic  cyanate. 

Guanidine,  CN3H5. 

127.  Guanidine  is  a  body  genetically  related  to  the  cyanogen 
amides,  as  it  contains  a  carbon  atom  whose  four  bonds  are  saturated 
by  nitrogen,  being  united  to  three  atoms  of  the  latter. 

Guanidine  is  carbondiamide-imide : 

/NH2 

\nh2 

It  was  originally  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  guanine  (see 
this)  by  chlorine,  but  later  also  obtained  in  many  other  ways.  It  is 
obtained  from  chloropicrin  and  orthocarbonic  ether  by  action  of 
ammonia,  and  by  heating  urea  or  biuret  (§  137)  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  further  obtained  by  action  of  an  alcoholic  cyanamide  solu- 
tion upon  amnionic  chloride  at  a  temperature  of  100°.  According  to 
the  equation  : 

N  ^NH 

C<W    +  NH4C1  =  Cf-NH2 

Ni±*  \NH3C1 

the  hydrochloride  is  first  formed,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  from 
which  guanidine  is  separated  by  argentic  oxide. 

It  is  also  easily  obtained  as  the  hydrodide  by  heating  cyanogen 
iodide  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100°  : 

C^N  /NH2 

\       +  2NH3  =    C4=NH 
I  NNH3I 

It  forms  colourless  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
of  strong  alkaline  taste.  It  abs6rbs  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air, 
and  forms  therewith  a  salt  crystallising  in  beautiful  quadratic  prisms, 
(CN3H5)2H2C03.  Guanidine  nitrate,  CN3H5.HNT03,  crystallises  in 
colourless  prisms,  rather  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  The  hydro- 
chloride yields  with  platinic  chloride  yellowish-red  prisms,  of  the 
formula  2CN3H6Cl,PtCl4,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  hydrated 
alcohol,  difiicultly  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol;  with  auric  chloride 
beautiful  long,  deep-yellow  needles,  CN3H6C1,  AuCl3,  rather  difiicultly 
soluble  in  water. 

By  heating  with  concentrated  alkaline  solutions,  it  is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  : 

CfNH2  +  2KOH  +  H20  =  C^-OK  +  3NH3. 

Nnml,  nok 
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Similarly  by  action  of  strong  acids  under  the  influence  of  high  tem- 
peratures : 

(CN3H5)2H2S04  +  2H2S04  +  4H20  =  3(NH4)2S04  +  2C02. 

DERIVATIVES    OF    CARBONIC    ACID    AND    CARBONIC 
DISULPHIDE. 

128.  Carbon  monoxide  is  the  common  radical  of  the  carl  ionic 
acid  derivatives,  and,  as  such,  is  termed  carhoxjjl  j  it  forms  a  true  un- 
saturated compound  :  Cr=0 

.    \    .   . 

which  is  capable  of  further  direct  combination  with  other  elements. 

By  union  with  oxygen  it  forms  carbonic  anhydride,  C<^  ;    it    unites 

with  nascent  chlorine,  or  with  chlorine  gas  in  sunlight,  to  form  car- 
bonic oxychloride,  or  phosgene  gas  : 

C^-Cl 
XC1 

The  latter  compound,  formerly  only  known  in  the  gaseous  state,  has 
lately  been  obtained,  by  sufficient  reduction  of  temperature,  as  a 
colourless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*432,  and  boiling  at  +  8°.  The 
liquid  is  most  readily  obtained  when  chloroform  (two  parts)  is  heated 
with  a  mixture  of  potassic  dichromate  (five  parts)  and  sulphuric  acid 
(forty  parts),  and  the  evolved  gases  conducted  through  strongly 
cooled  tubes. 

The  properties  and  modes  of  preparation  of  the  oxides  and  sul- 
phides of  carbon  and  of  the  metallic  carbonates  will  not  be  referred 
to  here,  being  fully  described  in  works  on  inorganic  chemistry.  The 
amide  derivatives  of  carboxyl  require  considerable  notice. 

129.  Carhamic  Acid. — The  white  powder,  obtained  by  mixing 
ammonia  with  carbonic  anhydride,  in  absence  of  water,  formerly 
regarded  as  anhydrous  amnionic  carbonate,  is  the  ammonic  salt  of 
carbamic  acid  : 

C=0  +  NH3  Nil, 

\  I 

O       NH3  =  C=0 

I 
O.NH4 

It  is  usually  prepared  by  passing  the  two  dry  gases  into  absolute 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separatee  slowly  in  thin  leafy  crystals.  It 
sublimes  below  100°,    and    unites    with    water    to    form   amnionic  ear 

Donate : 

CO.NH2.ONII,  +  lU>  =  CO(<>N]| 

from  which  it  can  in  part  be  again  obtained  l>y  sublimation  : 

(0(0X11,),=  n,o  +  0O.NH8.ONH4j 

so  that  the  amnionic  carbonate  of  commerce  invariably  contains  small 

quantities  of  this  salt. 
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Carbamic  acid,  NH2     cannot  be  obtained  from  its  salts  by  action 

io 

I 

OH, 

of  acids,  carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia  being  formed.  It  is  more 
stable  in  its  ethers,  i.e.  those  compounds  which  contain  an  alcohol 
residue,  instead  of  the  hydroxyl -hydrogen  atoms,  and  which  are  termed 
ur ethanes ;  they  will  be  found  described  under  the  respective  alcohols. 

Carboxylimid,C<&q tt  :  see  pseudocyanic  acid  (§  100). 


Urea. 


NH2 


130.    Carboxyldiamine,    carbamide,    CH4N20    =     C=0.    Urea 

I 
NH2 

occurs  in  the  urine  of  all  animals,  more  especially  of  the  mammalia, 
and  amongst  these  in  largest  quantity  in  that  of  carnivorse ;  also 
in  other  animal  fluids,  as  in  blood,  the  amniotic  liquid,  and  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eyes  of  mammalia,  &c,  but  normally  in  only 
small  quantity.  In  animal  bodies,  it  results  from  the  retrograde 
metamorphosis  of  nitrogenous  tissue,  and  also  from  the  direct  decom- 
position of  nitrogenous  food  without  previous  conversion  into  animal 
tissue.  It  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  and  leaves  the 
body  in  the  urine.  On  interruption  of  the  secretion  by  the  kidneys, 
its  quantity  increases  in  the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids. 

It  is  prepared  synthetically  (together  with  other  bodies)  by  action 
of  ammonia  upon  carbonic  oxychloride  : 

COCl2  +  4NH3  =  2NH4C1  +  CO(NH2)2, 

on  carbonic  ethers  and  urethanes.  It  is  further  formed  from  cyana- 
mide  on  treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (§  114),  most  easily  by  the 
transformation  of  ammonic  cyanate  (§  103). 

This  last  method  of  preparation  was  discovered  by  WShler  in 
1828,  and  is  historically  important,  as  the  first  instance  of  an  un- 
doubtedly organic  body  being  obtained  by  artificial  means. 

Instead  of  preparing  ammonic  cyanate  from  cyanic  acid  and 
ammonia  gas,  and  then  transforming  it  into  urea  by  repeated  solution 
in  water  and  evaporation,  the  aqueous  solution  of  crude  potassic 
pseudocyanate  is  decomposed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ammonic 
sulphate  : 

2CKn-K  +  (NH4)2SO<  =  2C4-NH,+  K*S04. 
whereby,  instead  of  ammonic  pseudocyanate,  urea  is  obtained  : 

G<N-NH  =         C^NH2 
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The  liquid  is  then  concentrated  on  the  water  bath,  by  which  means  the 
greater  part  of  the  potassic  sulphate  separates,  and  can  be  filtered  off ; 
the  mother  liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  urea  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  absolute  alcohol,  potassic  sulphate  being  com- 
pletely insoluble. 

Urea  can  be  obtained  with  equal  ease  from  human  urine.  The 
urine  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  then 
cooled  with  slow  addition  of  excess  of  nitric  acid,  whereupon  the 
whole  solidifies  to  a  pasty  mass  of  urea  nitrate;  this  is  freed  from  the 
mother  liquor  by  draining  and  pressure  between  porous  plates,  and  re- 
crystallised  from  lukewarm  water.  It  is  then  usually  treated  with 
animal  charcoal,  to  remove  colouring  matters  as  far  as  possible.  The 
purified  nitrate  is  then  dissolved  in  warm  water,  decomposed  with 
baric  carbonate  : 

2CO(NH2)2.HN03  +  BaC03  =  Ba(N03)o  +  C02 
+  H20  4-  2CO(NH2)2, 

the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  and  the  free  urea 
dissolved  by  strong  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  baric  nitrate  is  in- 
soluble. 

131.  Urea  crystallises  in  long  colourless  prisms,  of  neutral  re- 
action, destitute  of  odour,  and  of  cooling  nitre-like  taste.  It  melts  at 
130°  and  decomposes  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature,  with  evolution 
of  ammonia. 

It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol. 
It  requires  for  solution  five  times  its  weight  of  cold  alcohol,  and  is 
nearly  completely  insoluble  in  ether. 

132.  Comjyounds  of  Urea  with  Acids. — Urea  behaves  towards  acids 
like  a  weak  basic  amide,  i.e.  it  forms  salts  with  them,  similar  to  those 
of  ammonia ;  although  derived  from  two  molecules  of  the  latter,  it 
however  only  combines  with  one  molecule  of  a  monobasic  acid.  The 
amide  derivatives  of  organic  acids,  to  be  described  further  on,  in  which 
the  carboxyl  group  is  united  with  a  single  amide  group,  show  little  or 
no  disposition  to  unite  with  acids,  so  that  the  electro-negative  radical 
CO  greatly  hinders  or  entirely  removes  the  disposition  of  the  nitrogen 
to  combine  with  akcids. 

A  similar  influence  is  exerted  by  carboxyl  on  the  two  amide 
groups  combined  with  it  in  urea,  so  much  so  that  the  union  of  one 
amide  group  with  an  acid  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  basic  character 
of  the  whole  molecule. 

All  salts  of  urea  show  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  strong  tendency  to 
decompose  in  aqueous  solution  ;  there  results  from  their  decomposition 
amnionic  salts,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  urea  : 

NH2  Nil., 

I  I 

2CO      +  H20  =  2NII  ,C1  +  COa  +    ( '=0 

Mlfl  Nil, 

In  preparing  area  salts,  therefore,   the  preeenoe  of  water  must 

either  he  entirely  avoided,  Or  at  least  any  warming  therewith,  as  this 
materially  assists  the  decomposition.  (  tf  these  .salts  the  following  are 
noteworthy  : 
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M2 

Urea   hydrochloride,    C0]ST2H4.HC1  =  CO         ,  obtained  by  ac- 

NH3CI 

tion  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  urea,  with  considerable  evolution 
of  heat,  as  a  thick  liquid,  which  forms  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling  ;  it 
is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquesces  in  moist  air  with  very 
ready  decomposition. 

NH2 

I 
Urea  nitrate,  CON2H4.HN03   =    CO  ,    separates    from 

NH3.O.M)2 

urea  solutions  on  addition  of  nitric  acid,  in  white  masses,  which  are 
pretty  soluble  in  water,  but  very  difficultly  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  On  heating  to  150°  it  decomposes  suddenly  with  violent  evolu- 
tion of  gas. 

Urea   oxalate,  2CON2H4,H2C204,2H20 

NH2  NHa 

=  CO  CO,2H20 

I  I 

NH3.O.C202.O.NH3 

is  precipitated,  by  addition  of  oxalic  acid  to  moderately  concen- 
trated solutions  of  urea,  in  long  thin  leaves,  which  are  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

133.  Compounds  of  Urea  with  Metallic  Oxides. — Urea  forms  crys- 
talline compounds  with  the  oxides  of  mercury  and  silver.  Both 
metals  very  easily  replace  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by 
action  of  their  oxides  upon  it,  and  their  behaviour  with  organic 
amide  compounds  is  similar ;  it  is  therefore  most  probable  that  in  the 
above-mentioned  compounds  the  metal  is  in  direct  union  with 
nitrogen. 

Urea  mercuric  oxide  is  formed  directly  by  digesting  a  solution  of 
urea  with  mercuric  oxide,  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  of  the  formula 
CON2H4,HgO.  Another  compound,  2CON2H4,3HgO,  results,  by 
mixing  an  alkaline  solution  of  urea  with  mercuric  chloride,  as  a 
gelatinous  precipitate,  which  becomes  granular  in  hot  water,  whilst 
mercuric  nitrate,  similarly  heated,  gives  a  body  of  the  formula 
CON2H4,2HgO.  The  constitution  of  these  compounds  may  be 
expressed  by  the  structural  formulae 

NH2  NH2  NH2  NH2 

C=0  C=0  C=0  C=0 

Hg  I      Hg-O-Hg  I 

N  H-N— — Hg -N-H       H-^<Hg>° 

^H 
OH  OH  OH  OH 
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Urea  argentic  oxide,  2CON2H4,3Ag20,  separates  as  a  granular 
grey  powder;  when  freshly  precipitated  argentic  oxide  is  left  for  some 
time  at  40°-50°  in  contact  with  urea  solution. 

134.  Compounds  of  Urea  with  Salts. — The  methods  of  combination 
occurring  in  the  compounds  formed  by  union  of  urea  with  aciils  and 
with  oxides  respectively,  both  occur  in  its  union  with  many  salts. 
These  bodies  are  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mixed  solutions  of  their 
components. 

NH2 

I 
Urea   sodic    chloride,    CON2H4,NaCl,H20,   probably    CO,H20 

I 
NNaH2Cl 

separates  in  large  coloured  crystals  on  evaporating  human  urine,  in 
colourless  shining  prisms  on  adding  the  requisite  amount  of  common 
salt  to  pure  urea  solution.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  this 
compound  in  a  solution  of  a  large  quantity  of  common  salt,  causes 
this  latter  to  separate  in  octahedra  on  evaporation. 

NH2 

I 
CO 

I  yAg 
Urea   argenlo-nitrate,    CON2H4,AgN03  =  Ne-H  ,  separates,  on 

|  \h 

O.N02 

mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  its  components,  in  large  rhombic 
prisms. 

Urea  unites  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  nitrates  of  sodium,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  <fcc. 

On  mixing  urea  solution  with  mercuric  nitrate,  there  results  a 
snow-white  flocculent  precipitate  of  varying  composition,  according 
to  the  concentration  of  the  mixed  liquids,  <fcc.  These  pivcipi 
contain  urea,  nitric  acid,  and  the  elements  of  mercuric  oxide,  the 
latter  being  in  excess.  With  very  dilute  solutions,  the  compound 
precipitated  has  the  empirical  formula  ( JONj  1 1 ,.'-'  HgO,  1 1 X03  ; 

/OH 

/     \H 
/  Hg 

probably  C=0  )0 

xO.N02 

135.  Estimation  of  Ursa  by  Titration. — Liebig  devised  a  method 

for  the  estimatiom  of  urea,  baaed  on  the  formation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned compoimd,  which,  whilst  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  pur 
poses,  lias  the  advantages  of  quickness  ami  simplicity. 

A  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate   is  prepared  which  contains  71*48 
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grams  of  mercury  per  litre.  One  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  sufficient  to 
precipitate  -01  gram  of  urea  from  a  two  per  cent,  solution.  In  the 
reaction  that  ensues  on  adding  the  standard  mercury  solution  to  the 
urea,  nitric  acid  is  set  free,  and  as  the  precipitate  is  soluble  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this,  the  end  of  the  reaction  cannot  be  arrived 
at  by  adding  the  mercury  solution  until  no  more  precipitate  is  formed. 
By  taking  small  portions  of  the  liquid  out  from  time  to  time  during 
the  titration,  and  testing  them  with  sodic  hydrate,  the  end  point  is 
easily  seen,  as  a  yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide  results  as  soon 
as  the  mercury  solution  is  in  the  least  excess,  instead  of  the  white 
precipitate  previously  obtained.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  mercuric 
nitrate  solution  required  to  arrive  at  this  point,  multiplied  by  -01,  gives 
the  weight  of  urea  present. 

In  the  estimation  of  urea  in  urine,  the  phosphoric  acid  present 
must  be  previously  removed ;  this  is  best  done  by  adding  excess  of  a 
mixture  of  baric  hydrate  and  nitrate  (both  this  and  the  urea  solutions 
being  measured) ;  the  resulting  precipitate  is  then  removed  by  means 
of  an  unmoistened  filter  and  the  filtrate  then  titrated. 

As  urine  always  contains  sodic  chloride,  and  this  latter  converts 
the  mercury  solution  into  mercuric  chloride,  which  gives  no  precipitate 
with  urea  in  non -alkaline  solutions,  the  free  baric  hydrate  is  neutra- 
lised, and  mercury  solution  run  in  until  a  cloudiness  is  produced, 
which  remains  after  vigorous  shaking ;  this  indicates  that  all  the 
sodic  chloride  has  been  decomposed,  and  the  burettes  can  now  be  read 
off,  and  the  titration  proceeded  with  as  above. 

136.  Decompositions  of  Urea. — Of  the  numerous  decompositions  of 
urea,  the  following  are  the  most  important. 

Urea  unites  with  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of  water  to  form 
amnionic  carbonate  : 

/NHo  H20  /ONH4 

C4=0         +  =     C^O 

\NHS  H20  \ONH4 

At  ordinary  temperatures  this  decomposition  only  takes  place  with  the 
aid  of  ferments,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  alkaline  putrefaction  of  urine  ; 
by  boiling  in  aqueous  solution  it  occurs  only  slowlv,  more  quickly  by 
heating  in  sealed  tubes  to  230°-240°. 

Urea  suffers  analogous  decompositions  when  heated  with  strong 
acids  and  alkalies ;  in  the  first  case,  carbonic  anhydride  and  the 
amnionic  salts  of  the  respective  acids  are  formed  : 

CO(NH2)  +  H20  +  2H2S04  =  2(NH4)HS04  +  C02 ; 

in  the  second  case,  carbonate  of  the  alkali  and  free  ammonia  : 

CO(NH2)2  +  2KOH  =  CO(OK)2  +  2NH3. 

Methods  for  the  estimation  of  urea  are  similarly  founded  on  those 
reactions ;  either  it  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  amount  of  ammonia  combined  with  the  latter  determined,  or  it  is 
heated  with  baric  hydrate  to  a  high  temperature,  and  the  baric  car- 
bonate weighed  : 

CO(NH2)2  +  Ba(OH)2  =  BaC03  ■)-  2NH3. 
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By  heating  with  argentic  nitrate,  argentic  psendocyanate  and  amnionic 
nitrate  are  formed  : 

CO(NH2)2  +  AgN03  =  CO.NAg  +  NH4.N03. 

Urea  is  also  converted  into  cyanogen  derivatives  when  heated  by 
itself;  at  150°-160°  ammonia  is  evolved,  at  first  with  incipient 
fusion  of  the  mass,  which  then  solidifies  and  consists  of  cyanuric  acid 
(§  104),  ammelide,  or  cyamcluric  acid  and  biuret  (§  137).  This  de- 
composition is  represented  by  the  equations  : 

3CON2H,  =  3NH3  +  (C3N3)  (OH)3  (cyanuric  acid). 

3CON2H4  =  2NH3  +  H20  +  (C3N3)  {  ^*)»  (ammelide). 

2CON2H4  =  NH3  +  C202N3H5  (biuret). 

The  first  of  these  is  the  reversal  of  the  formation  of  urea  from  amnio- 
nic cyanate. 

Cyanuric  acid  alone  is  obtained  by  heating  urea  hydrochloride  to 
a  high  temperature  : 

3C0(NH2).(NH3C1)  =  3NH4C1  +  (C3N3)  (OH)3. 

Chlorine  gas  acts  similarly  when  passed  over  fused  urea,  but  nitrogen 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  also  formed  : 

6CON2H4  +  3C12  =  2C3N303H3  +  4NH4C1  +  2HC1  +  N2. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  urea  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  cyanic  acid 
distils  over,  whilst  amnionic  metaphosphate  and  ammelide  remain 
behind. 

Dicyandiamidine  (§  116)  is  probably  urea-guanidine. 

Biuret. 

137.  Dicarboxylrdiamid-imide,  C202N3H5,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned above  as  one  of  the  decomposition-products  of  urea,  when 
heated  to  150°-1G0°.  It  is  obtained  from  two  molecules  of  the  latter, 
one  losing  an  amide  group,  and  the  other  a  hydrogen  atom,  the  bonds 
thereby  set  free  uniting  : 

/NH2  /NH2 


C^O 


CO 


NH3         +         NnH 

c^oH2  C° 

\nh2  NnTHj 

Biuret  is  extracted  from  the  solidified  residue  by  cold  water,  the  email 

quantity  of  cyanuric  acid  dissolved,  precipitated   by  plumbic  ao 
and  any  excess  of  lead  removed  From   the  solution  by  hydric  sulphide; 
the    clear    solution    yield.-,  by  evaporation,    biuret     in    pretty   soluble 

colourless  needles  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation  ; 

this  latter  is  removed  on  exposure  to  dry  air. 

A  characteristic  reaction    of   biuret    IS    itfl    power,    in    pn  \ 
alkalies,  of  dissolving  euprie  oxide   to  a  reddish-violet   solution  ;  the 

copper  without  doubt  replacing  some  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  binri 

D 
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On  mixing  a  solution  of  biuret  with  argentic  nitrate,  and  then 
carefully  adding  alkali,  a  colourless  but  easily  blackened  precipitate 
of  diargento-biuret,  C202N3H3Ag2,  is  obtained. 

Anhydrous  biuret  melts  at  190°,  and  at  a  slightly  higher  tempera- 
ture decomposes  into  cyanuric  acid  and  ammonia  : 

3C202N3H5  =  3NH3  +  2C3N3H3O3. 

Heated  to  100°  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a 
saline  compound  of  the  formula  2C202N"3H5,HC1  j  at  higher  tem- 
peratures it  gives  guanidine  hydrochloride,  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 

C202N3H5  +  HC1  =  C02  +  CN3H5.HC1, 

together  with  sal  ammoniac  and  a  difficultly  soluble  compound,  which 
has  been  termed  urea-cyanurate  : 

2C202N3H5  +  HC1  =  NH4C1  +  C4H7N604. 

This  latter  is  probably  a  body  of  analogous  composition  to  biuret,  and 
may  be  viewed  as  tetruret : 

NH2.CO.NH.CO.NH2  (biuret). 

NH2.CO.NH.CO.NH.CO.NH.CO.NH2     (tetruret). 

The  relations  of  biuret  to  the  so-called  allophanic  ethers  will  be 
spoken  of  later. 

138.  Corresponding  to  carboxyl  is  the  radical  CS,  thiocarbonyl, 
which  has,  however,  as  yet  never  been  obtained  uncombined  like  car- 
bonic oxide ;  it  has  only  to  be  mentioned  here  in  connection  with  its 
amide  derivatives,  which  in  their  behaviour  closely  resemble  the 
carboxylamide  compounds. 

/NH2 

139.  Sutyho-carbamic  acid,  CH3NS2  =  C==S       ,  amnionic   sul- 

\SH 

pho-carbamate,  is  formed  (like  the  corresponding  oxy-derivative)  by 
action  of  ammonia  on  carbonic  disulphide,  best  when  alcoholic  solutions 
of  both  are  employed  : 

G4%       +     2NH3     =    cfNH2 
&  N3.NH4 

From  this  salt,  which  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms,  sulpho-carbamic 
acid  is  obtained,  by  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  reddish-coloured 
oily  liquid,  which  solidifies  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  a  crystalline 
mass,  and  after  a  time  decomposes  spontaneously  into  sulpho-cyanic 
acid  and  hydric  sulphide  : 

C^NH2    =  H2S  +     °sf N 

By  heating  with  excess  of  ammonia,   ammonic  sulpho-carbamate  is 
converted  into  ammonic  sulpho-cyanate  : 
S 
C^NH2        +  2NH3  =    <<=**  +  (NH4),S. 
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140.  Sulphurea,  or  sulpho-carbonyl  diamide,  CSK9H4.     Whilst 

amnionic  cyanate  changes  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  urea,  amnio- 
nic sulpho-cyanate  only  undergoes  the  same  change  at  higher  tem- 
peratures : 

CHEN  =      C/NH2 

^S.NH4  \NH2 

In  order  to  prepare  sulphurea,  dry  ammonic  sulpho-cyanate  is  heated 
slowly  to  170°,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  several  hours ;  it  is 
then  cooled  to  100°,  and  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  80°, 
filtered  and  cooled  to  crystallisation.  The  crystals  arc  freed  from  the 
mother  liquor,  which  contains  unaltered  ammonic  sulpho-cyanate,  and 
purified  by  repeated  recrystallisation  from  very  little  hot  water.  Sul- 
phurea crystallises  in  prisms,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  little  in  ether,  and  fuses  at  149°. 

Like  urea,  it  yields  with  nitric  acid  a  difficultly  soluble  nitrate  : 

CfNH2 
XNH3.O.N02 

Argentic  and  mercuric  derivatives  are  also  known,  which  decom- 
readily  with  formation  of  metallic  sulphides.  Similarly  also  on 
boiling  its  aqueous  solution  with  argentic  or  mercuric  oxides,  the  re- 
spective metallic  sulphides  are  precipitated,  whilst  dicyandiamide 
remains  in  solution.  By  heating  with  water  it  is  reconverted  into 
ammonic  sulpho-cyanate. 

Hydro-halogen  derivatives  of  sulphurea  are  formed  easily,  together 
with  carbonic  disulphide,  by  simultaneous  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
and  hydro-haloids  upon  persulpho-dicyanic  acid  : 

IT 

P/q  <S  /NTH, 

*X°       I  +  2H  +  HC1  =  CS2  f       (*es 

N^-CS  \NH3.C1 

XH 


II  u 


100 


ETHANES   OR  PARAFFINS. 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  Series  CnH2n+2. 

141.  The  homologous  series  of  paraffins  embraces  those  hydro- 
carbons in  which  the  maximum  possible  number  of  hydrogen  atoms 
is  attached  to  the  carbon  nucleus  (§  40.)  Its  first  member  is  marsh 
gas  or  methane,  CH4,  from  which  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
can  be  obtained  by  substitution  of  its  hydrogen  by  the  hydrocarbon 
radicals  of  the  series  CnH2n+1  : 

CH4 —  H  +  CnH2n+i  =  CH3 .  CnH2n+1  =  C(n+1)  H2(n  +1)+2 
CH4 — 2  H  +  2  CnH2n+1  =  CH2 .  (CnH2n+1)2  =  C{2n+1)  H2(2n+1)+2 
CH4 — 3  H  +  3  CnH2n+1  =  CH  (CnH2n+1)3  =  C(3n+1)  H2(3n+1)+2 
CH4 — 4  H  +  4  CnH2n+1  =  C        (CnH2n+1)4  =  C(4n+D  H2(4n+1)+2 

The  series  is  therefore  also  known  as  the  marsh  gas  series. 

The  first  three  members  (CH4,  C2H6,  and  C3H8)  each  exist  in 
only  a  single  modification;  those  richer  in  carbon  show  isomers,  the 
possible  number  of  which  increases  with  the  carbon  contents  of  each 
member,  and  is  equal  to  the  number  of  possibilities  of  structure  in 
the  nucleus,  only  nucleus-isomerism  (§  46)  being  possible. 

The  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  paraffins  can  be  replaced  in  different 
amounts,  partly  directly,  as  by  the  halogens,  partly  indirectly  by  other 
elements  or  radicals.  There  thereby  results  an  enormous  number  of 
organic  bodies  which  are  known  as  the  marsh  gas  derivatives,  and 
which  in  their  totality  are  known  as  fatty  compounds. 

The  unattacked  remaining  hydrocarbon  residues  of  increasing 
valency  : 

^nH2n+1 ;  CnH2n;  CnHgn.j  ;  CnH2n_2;  CnH2n_3 ;  CnH2n_4,  dec, 

remain  as  radicals,  and  are  named  after  their  simplest  oxides,  which 
are  the  oxygen  substitution-derivatives  of  the  parafims. 

142.  By  substitution  of  only  a  single  hydrogen  atom  in  a  paraffin, 
a  residue  of  the  formula  CnH2n+l  remains,  which  exists  in  com- 
bination with  the  substituting  element  or  compound  radical.  Is  this 
latter  hydroxyl  there  results  the  hydrate  of  the  residue,  which  is 
termed  a  monacid  alcohol.  The  residue  itself  is  termed  an  alcohol 
radical  or  alkyl. 

143.  If  substitution  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  occurs  in  a   paraffin, 
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it  can  l)«-  either  at  two  carbon  atoms     one  at  each—  or  at  one  single 
primary  or  secondarily  combined  carbon  atom  of  the  nucleus. 

In  the  first  case    there   results,  it'  hydroxy]   be  the  substituting 
radical,  the  so-called  diaeid  alcohols,  or  glycols  : 

,0— H  M 

GV-H  lXH  lXH 


JI 


i  mi  i\e 

H  ^H  °<0-H 

^0— H  C^-H  (V-H 

^0— H  X0— H 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  substitution  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  be 
at  a  single  carbon  atom,  there  results,  if  this  is 

a.  A  terminal  carbon  atom,  the  compounds  of  the  aldehyde  radicals, 
so-named  from  their  oxides  the  aldehydes  : 

H 

^0         01       ^(n  +  ljH^n+nO      0r      ^n'H2n'0,  if  n+1  =  n„ 

b.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  substitution  be  at  a  secondarily  com- 
bined, intermediate  carbon  atom,  the  residue  CnH2n  is  termed  a 
ketone  radical,  as  the  oxides  are  termed  ketones : 

^nH2n+i 

C — O  =  C(2n+i)H2(2n+l)^'  or  WHfcn'O,  if  2n+l  =  n- 

I 

144.  When  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  paraffin  are  replaced  by 
other  elements  the  complication  is  greatly  increased.  On  a  nucleus 
containing  at  least  three  carbon  atoms,  each  hydrogen  atom  may  be 
substituted  on  a  different  carbon  atom;  the  resulting  residue  is  the 
radical  of  (he  trivalenl  alcohols  or  glycerines,  that  being  the  name  by 
which  their  hydrates  are  distinguished  : 

;0—  H 


MI 


Glycerine  0<£_H   =  l',H    (OB 

I  /" 

((fll 

X)-    II 

If  the   Substitution   take-    place  at    two   ditfeient    carbon   atoms — 

Le.  at  one  a  single,  ai  a  second  a  double  substitution     there  musi  result 


c<o_ 
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oxides  which  combine  the  characters  of  alcohols  with  those  of  alde- 
hydes or  ketones ;  e.g. 

H  O-H  yH 

C^H  C^-H  C^H 

|  \h  I XH  I  XH 

H    Hand      C<|  C=0      =C3H5{gH 

c<o  c<o  C<|_H 

Aldehyde  alcohols.  Ketone  alcohol. 

Triple  substitution  can  only  take  place  at  a  single  carbon  atom,  if 
the  latter  be  at  the  end  of  a  chain ;  the  simplest  oxides  of  the  residues 
have  then  the  characters  of  acids  : 

CH3 

I 
CH2 

I 

\ 

OH 

145.  The  more  hydrogen  atoms  there  are  replaced  in  a  paraffin 
the  more  numerous  must  be  the  resulting  products.  But  as,  with 
exception  of  marsh  gas,  the  series  never  contains  carbon  atoms  united 
with  more  than  three  hydrogen  atoms,  there  results,  from  a  greater 
substitution  than  three,  only  combinations  of  the  simpler  categories, 
and  there  are  obtained  every  time  : 

1.  By  replacement  of  only  one  hydrogen  atom  at  a  carbon  atom, 
by  OH,  an  alcohol,  or  alcohol  derivative,  if  other  elements  or  com- 
pound radicals  are  the  replacing  bodies.  The  number  of  these  varieties 
of  substitution  that  can  take  place  in  a  paraffin  expresses  the  valency 
of  the  alcohol  radical,  or  the  '  acidity  '  of  the  alcohol.  It  results  from 
this  that  an  x  acid  alcohol  must  contain  at  least  x  carbon  atoms  in  its 
nucleus. 

2.  By  simultaneous  replacement  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  united  to 
one  and  the  same  carbon  atom,  there  are  obtained  : 

a.  If  the  replacement  be  at  a  terminal  carbon  atom  :  aldehydes 

or  aldehyde  derivatives. 

b.  If    at    an    intermediate    carbon    atom :    ketones    or   ketone 

derivatives. 

3.  Organic  acids  (in  the  true  sense)  or  their  derivatives  are  formed 
when  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  a  terminal  carbon  atom 
are  simultaneously  replaced. 

As  ketone  alcohols  and  aldehyde  alcohols  are  known,  so  similarly 

H 
CH2.OH  / 

there  are  alcohol  acids,  i.e.   |  ,  aldehyde  acids,  C=0,  and  ke- 

CO.OH 

CO.OH 
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CH3 

tonic  acids,  C=0,  and  many  similar  complications,  which  with  some 

I 
CO.OH 

less  known  categories  of  transformation  and  substitution-derivatives 
of  the  paraffins  will  be  mentioned  at  their  respective  places. 

146.  The  series  of  paraffins  contains  members  with  nuclei  of  from 
one  to  at  least  thirty  atoms  of  carbon,  and  their  isomers.  Those 
poorest  in  carbon  are  gases ;  by  increasing  carbon  contents  liquids  and 
solids  follow,  whose  boiling  and  melting  points  increase,  as  a  rule,  with 
the  increase  in  molecular  weight.  They  are  nearly  or  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  burn  easily  when  heated  in  an  oxygen-containing  atmo- 
sphere, and  are  converted  into  substitution-derivatives  by  the  action 
of  the  halogens — especially  chlorine — when  exposed  to  light  or  heat : 

CnH2n+2  +  2C12  =  2HC1  +  CnH2nCl2 

C„H2n+2  +  3C12  =  3HC1  +  CnH^Cla  &c. 

Many  paraffins  are  also  attacked  by  strong  nitric  acid,  water  being 
eliminated,  and  a  product  formed  which  contains  the  nitric  acid 
radical  N02  (nitryl)  in  place  of  hydrogen.  Such  bodies  are  termed 
nitro-paraffins.     The  paraffins  are  very  indifferent  to  most  reagents. 

Occurrence  and  Formation  of  the  Paraffins. 

147.  Many  hydrocarbons  of  the  marsh-gas  series  occur  ready- 
formed  in  nature ;  they  are  formed  mostly  by  the  decomposition  of 
dead  putrefying  or  decaying  organisms,  and  are  therefore  very  fre- 
quently found  with  coal.  The  liquid  and  solid  paraffins  form  the  chief 
proportion  of  mineral  oil  or  petroleum,  from  which  a  large  number 
of  members  of  the  series  have  been  isolated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Paraffins  are  also  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic 
bodies,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  gaseous  members,  only  in  small 
quantity  and  varying  proportion.  The  latter  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture employed  and  the  duration  of  the  heating,  and  cannot  at  pn 
be  deduced  into  a  rule  approaching  certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
series  of  reactions  are  known  which  serve  for  the  preparation  of  in- 
dividual members  of  the  series. 

148.  Synthetical  N>tli<»Is  <>/'  Preparing  Paraffin*. — No  paraffin  has 
been  prepared  as  yet  by  the  direct  action  of  carbon  upon  hydrogen  ; 
marsh  gas,  however,  has  been  obtained  by  means  oi  imple 
mineral  compounds  (see  later).  The  above-mentioned  methods  of 
synthesis  of  paraffins  are  from  already  existis  and 
fall  into  two  groups,  accordingly  as  the  transforms 

already  existing  carbon   nuclei,  without    increase  then  the 

synthetical  formation  of  the  nucleus  by  combination  <>t*  simpler 
carbon  nuclei,  this  latter  being  known  as  nucleus-synthesis,  i  M'  both 
methods  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  important. 

149.  Methods  toimon  us* — These consisl  wit! 
exception  in  joining  the  maximum  QUmber  of  hydrogen  atoms  to  the 
nucleus  chosen. 
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For  such  methods  the  zinc  compounds  of  the  monovalent  alcohol 
radicals  are  most  particularly  available.  They  react  with  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  equation 

Zn<£An+i  +2H20=Zn  <^  +  2CnK2n+2t 

with  such  violence  that  explosions  will  ensue  unless  the  ingredients 
are  mixed  with  great  care — best  previously  diluted  with  indifferent 
liquids. 

Other  organo-metallic  bodies,  such  as  those  of  mercury,  may  be 
employed,  but  halogen  acids  must  then  be  used  in  place  of  water,  this 
latter  not  altering  them  : 

Hg<p°52°+1  +  HCl=Hg<gvH*°+>  +  C„H2»+2. 

The  halogen  atoms  in  the  haloid  salts  of  the  mono-  and  polyvalent 
alcohol  radicals  can  be  substituted  by  hydrogen  in  various  ways,  as 
by  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcoholic  solution  : 

CnH2n+1Cl  +  Zn  +  HCl=CnH2n+2  +  ZnCl2. 

The  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  suffer  such  decomposition  most 
readily.  They  are  decomposed  by  heating  with  zinc  and  water  to 
about  200°  : 

2CnH2n+1I  +  2Zn  +  20H2--=Zn(OH)2  +  Znl2  +  2CnH2n+2  ; 

as  also  by  long  heating  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  200°-300° : 

oBHtoHi+m=o^fcH.!|+ii 

CnH2nl2  +  2HI=CnH2n+2  +  2I2. 

Instead  of  first  preparing  the  iodide  from  the  alcohol,  the  latter  can 
be  decomposed  directly  by  hydriodic  acid  : 

CnH2n+1OH  +  2HI  =  CnH2n+2  +  OH2  +  I2. 

It  appears  generally  that  by  action  of  saturated  hydriodic  acid 
solution,  all  organic  oxides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
paraffins : 

C2H40   +  4HI  =  C2H6  +    H20  +  2I2 

C2H402  +  6HI  =  C2H6  +  2H20  +  3I2. 

By  most  of  the  methods  previously  mentioned  the  paraffins  are 
formed  as  the  hydrides  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  and  they  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  such. 

The  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  are  also  converted  into  paraffins  by 
hydriodic  acid,  hydrogen  being  taken  up  and  iodine  separated  : 

CH2  CH3 

||        +2HI=   |        +I2. 

CH2  CH3 

The  salts  of  organic  acids  yield  paraffins  when  fused  with  alkalies, 
with  partial  splitting  off  of  carbon  as  carbonate  : 

CnH2n+1.CO.OK  +  HOK  =  K2C03  +  CnH2n+2, 

CnH2n(CO.OK)2  +  2HOK  =  2K2C03  +  CnH2n+2,  etc. 
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150.  Methods  with  Synthesis  of  Carbon  Nuclei. — These  consist 
without  exception  of  methods  in  which  the  element-  in  combination 
with  hydrocarbon  nuclei  are  withdrawn  by  Bubstances  haying  a 
stronger  affinity  for  them,  whereupon  the  several  hydrocarbon  nuclei 
unite  at  the  moment  of  liberation  and  form  new  molecules.  The 
general  type  of  reaction  thus  occurring  is  that  known  as  double  de- 
composition,  as  by  action  of  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  upon 
the  corresponding  zinc  compounds  : 

CnH2n+1  CnH2n+1 


=  -0.2nH4n+2  or  CmH2m+2,  if  2n  =  m, 


Zn<^  2CnH2n+1  '  I 


or  by  the  employment  of  the  zinc  compound  of  one  radical  with  the 
iodide  of  another : 

•CnH2n+i  ^nli'2n+i 

1/ 


Zn/  +  2  Cn,H2n,+1I  =  Znl2  +  2 

CnH-2n+1  Cn-H2n/+1 

==  ^^n+n'H-2n+2n'+2  =  ^mh2m+2)  x*  m  —  n  "+"  n'« 

A  similar  result  is  obtained  when  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  an 
alcohol  radical,  dissolved  in  an  indifferent  liquid — ether,  &c. — is 
heated  with  potassium  or  sodium  : 

^nH2n+i 

2CnH2n+1I  +  Na2  =  |  +  2NaI  or  CmH2m+2  if  2n  =  m. 

^nH2n+i 

When  obtained  by  the  last  two  methods  the  paraffins  appear  as 
the  compounds  of  two  similar  or  different  alcohol  radicals. 

Another  method  belonging  to  this  class  is  the  decomposition  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  salts  of  organic  acids  by  the  electric  current, 
whereby  carbonic  anhydride  and  the  paraffin  appear  at  the  positive 
pole,  and  hydrogen  and  solution  of  the  carbonate  at  the  negative  : 

2CnH2n+1.CO.OK  +  H20  =  K2C03  +  C02  +  |  +  H2. 

CnH.2n+l 


/H 

/  1 1 
Methane,  CH4  or  G— ,  ■ 

Nl 
(Methylic  hydride,  carbonic  tetmhydride.) 

151.  Methane  is  invariably  formed  by  the  spontaneous deoomposi- 
tion  of  organic  bodies  out  of  contact  with  air,  i.e.  during  their  putre- 
faction, and  therefore  occurs  in  the  slime  of  marshy  waters  in  large 
quantity  (marsh  gas),  very  frequently  in  coal  mines  (tire-damp.) 
some  places  it  streams  in  large  quantity  from  the  ground  e,g,  at 
Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  it  has  burnt  since  i  very  remote 
period. 
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Mixed  with  other  hydrocarbons  it  is  formed  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  most  organic  bodies,  and  therefore  occurs  in  coal  gas. 

To  prepare  perfectly  pure  methane,  zinc  methyl  is  decomposed  by 
water  : 

Zn(0H3)£  +  2H20  =  Zn(OH)2  +  2CH3.H  or  2CH4. 

Methylic  hydride. 

It  is  obtained  nearly  pure  when  an  intimate  mixture  of  sodic 
acetate  with  double  its  weight  of  soda  lime  is  heated  strongly  : 

CH3 

H  /ONa 

C=0  +|        =  CH4  +  0^=0 
|  ONa  \ONa 

ONa 

It  can  be  prepared  indirectly  from  its  elements  in  two  ways — 
either  by  passing  a  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
disulphide  vapour  over  glowing  copper,  which  removes  the  sulphur 
from  both  compounds  : 

CS2  +  2SH2  +  8Cu  =  4Cu2S  +  CH4  j 

or  by  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  carbonic  tetrachloride  in  presence 
of  water  : 

CC14  +  4Na2  +  40H2  =  4NaCl  +  4NaOH  +  CH4. 

Methane  is  a  colourless,  odourless  gas  of  sp.  gr.  -5598 ;  it  is 
slightly  absorbed  by  water.  It  burns  readily  with  a  feebly  luminous 
flame ;  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  oxygen  (double  its  volume) 
or  atmospheric  air,  it  explodes  on  ignition  with  great  violence  (fire- 
damp) : 

CH4  +  202  =  C02  +  20H2. 

Although  it  does  not  support  respiration,  it  is  destitute  of  poison- 
ous qualities.  Under  the  influence  of  high  temperatures — e.g.  when 
passed  through  white-hot  porcelain  tubes,  or  when  submitted  for  a 
long  time  to  the  action  of  the  elect ric  spark — it  is  partly  decomposed, 
with  increase  of  volume,  into  hydrogen  and  carbon  : 

CH4  =  C  +  2H2. 

When  mixed  in  the  dry  state  with  chlorine,  it  is  not  affected  in 
the  dark  ;  by  heating,  however,  or  by  exposure  to  light,  it  undergoes 
changes  whose  amount  depends  upon  that  of  the  chlorine  present. 

A  mixture  of  one  volume  of  methane  with  two  volumes  of 
chlorine  explodes  powerfully  on  exposure  to  direct  sunlight,  carbon 
being  deposited,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  formed  : 

CH4  +  2C12  =  C  +  4HC1. 

If  the  gases  be  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  and  exposed  to  diffused 
daylight,  substitution  of  one  hydrogen  by  one  chlorine  atom  takes 
place,  and  monochlor-methane  or  methylic  chloride  results  : 

CH4  +  Cl2  =  CH3C1  +  HC1. 

Larger  quantities  of  chlorine  by  slow  action — best  and  with  least 
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danger  if  diluted  with  large  quantities  of  carbonic  anhydride — yield 
higher  chlorine  substitution-products : 

CH4  +  2C12  =  2HC1  +  CH2C12    (dichlor-methane,  or  methy- 
lene dichloride), 

CH4  +  3C12  =  3HC1  +  CHCI3     (trichlor-methane,  or  chloro- 
form), 
and  lastly 

CH4  +  4C12  =  4HC1  +  CC1.,      (tetrachlor-methane,  perchlor- 

methane,  or  carbonic  chloride). 

In  the  presence  of  water,  chlorine  decomposes  methane,  slowly  but 
completely,  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 

CH4  +  2H20  +  4C12  =  8HC1  +  C02. 


Ethane,  C2H6. 

/  CH3\ 

I  Ethylic  hydride,  C2H5H.    Dimethyl,    I       J 

152.  Ethane  is  obtained,  as  ethylic  hydride,  from  zinc  ethyl  and 

Zn(C2H5)2  +  2H20  =  2C2HG  +  Zn(OH)2; 

by  heating  ethylic  iodide  with  zinc  and  water  to  150°  : 

2C2H5I  +  2Zn  +  HoO  =  Znl2  +  ZnO  +  2C2H6 ; 

and  by  action  of  strong  hydriodic  acid  upon  ethylic  iodide  under  the 
influence  of  high  temperatures  : 

C2H5I  +  HI  =  C2H6  +  I,. 

From  hydrocarbons  poorer  in  hydrogen,  as  from  ethylene  (CjH4)  and 
acetylene  (C2H2),  it  is  obtained  by  the  same  reagent  at  250°  : 

II,  +  _>HI  =  c..h6  +  i2 
C2II,+  Mil  =C2H6+  2 

As  dimethyl  it  is  formed  by  heating  methylic  iodide  with  zinc  or 
molecular  silver  in  closed  tubes  at  150°  : 

2CH3I  +  Ag2  =  Ag2I2  +  C2H6; 

and  at  the  same  temperature  from  zinc  methyl  and  methylic  iodide  : 

Zn(CH3),  +  2CH3I  =  Znl,  +20,H6. 

On  opening  the  closed  tubes  it  is  evolved  with  great  violence. 

By  the  electrolysis  of  potaasic  acetate  in  concentrated  aqueous 
solution,  it  is  evolved,  togethor  with  carbonic  anhydride,  at  the 
positive  pole : 

CH3  OH,  OH, 

I  I  I 

CO       +     CO     +  H20    =    CII,  +  CO.,  -f  ( SO(OK),  +  II... 

\  \ 

OK  OK 
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It  occurs  pretty  regularly  in  coal  gas,  and  also  in  crude  American 
petroleum,  in  which  it  is  absorbed  by  the  liquid  hydrocarbons. 

Ethane  is  a  colourless  and  odourless  gas -of  density  1*036  ;  it  has 
been  liquefied  at  a  pressure  of  46  atmospheres  at  4°.  It  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  little  less  than  its  own  volume  of 
alcohol.  By  action  of  diffused  daylight  on  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  ethane,  there  results,  as  first  substitution-product, 
monochlor-ethane  or  ethylic  chloride  : 

C2H6  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  CjHfiCl, 

from  which  all  the  other  ethylic  compounds  can  be  prepared.  At  the 
same  time,  especially  when  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  substitution-pro- 
ducts richer  in  chlorine  are  formed. 

Propane,  C3H8. 
/  C2H5\ 

[  Propylic  hydride,  C3H7.H,  or  ethyl-methyl,    I         j 

CH3 

Structural  formula  CH2 

l 

CH3 

153.  Occurs  in  crude  petroleum,  and  is  obtained  from  the  propyl 
compounds  in  a  similar  manner  to  ethane,  most  easily  by  action  of 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  upon  both  propylic  iodides : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

2CH2  +  2Zn  +  2HC1  =  Znl2  +  ZnCl2  +  2CH2 

I  I 

CH2I  CH3 


Propylic  iodide. 


CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CHI  +  2Zn  +  2HC1  =  Znl2  +  ZnCl2  +  2CH2 

I  I 

CH,  CH3 


Isopropylic  iodide. 

Without  doubt  the  same  body  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
zinc  methyl  with  ethylic  iodide,  or  of  zinc  ethyl  with  methylic  iodide  : 

OH3  CH3 

I  I 


-CHa 


Zn<nw3    +    2CH2  =  Znl2  +  2CH2 
I  CH, 


prr     PTT  Cxi3 

or  Zn<CH2.CH3  +  2     I  =  ZnI2  +  2CH3.CH2.CH3. 

Propane  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  liquefies  below  —  20°,  and  of 
which  six  volumes  are  absorbed  by  one  volume  of  alcohol.     By  action 
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of  chlorine  in  diffused  daylight  there  result,  as  the  first   substitution- 
products,  the  isomeric  compounds  ; 

CHa  CH3 

i  i 

propylic  chloride,  CH,     ,  and  isopropylic  chloride,     (JH<  1 

I     "  I 

CH2C1  CH3 

Butanes  or  Tetranes,  C4H10. 

154.  As  four  carbon  atoms  can  combine  in  two  different  ways  to 
form  a  tetra-carbon  nucleus  : 


C 

and  C— C, 

I 
C 


two  butanes  can  exist,  and  both  have  been  prepared. 

Normal  butane,  butylic  hydride,  diethyl,  or  propyl-methyl,  occurs 
in  crude  petroleum,  and  is  formed,  as  diethyl,  by  action  of  zinc  or 
sodium  upon  ethylic  iodide,  or  by  the  decomposition  of  zinc  ethyl  by 
this  latter  in  sealed  tubes  heated  to  at  least  150° : 

z<c!!:r!i;;  ^!!:::<<!!:! =z'^  +  *'h,ch,ch,ch, 

Ethylene  and  ethane  are  formed  as  secondary  products  during  this 
reaction,  one  ethyl  group,  with  double  linking  of  its  own  carbon  atoms, 
yielding  hydrogen  to  the  other  : 

Clri3         GH3         CH2         CH3 


,, 


1 1 ._,         C  H.2  <   1 1  ,         ^H-3 

\      \ 

On  opening  the  cooled  tube,  which   contains  the  butane  liquefied 
by  llic  pressure,  a  mixture  of  both  given  off  ^  ith  great  violence; 

later  the  butane  evaporates,  and  can   l>e  condensed  in  a  vessel  cooled 
by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 

Butane  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  colourless  gas  of  ethereal 

odour,    and    of  density  2*046;  it  becomes  liquid  at   1-  3°  under  a 

jure  of  24  atmospheres  j  its  boiling  point   is  about  +  1°.     It  is 

nearly  insoluble  in  water,  pretty  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  this  latter 

absorbing  18  times  it  own  volume  at  14°. 

foobutane,  isobutylic  hydride,  or  brimethyl  methane,  isomeric  with 
the  foregoing,  is  obtained  by  action  of  zinc  and  water  upon  the  i  1 
from  trimethy]  carbinol : 

0Ha<   H  !l. 

v 

20J  +  2Zn  +  2H80  =  Zn(OH)s  +  Znl  I  ll 

I  0  ,  (  ll; 

It  is  a  colourL  1  liquid  at  -  1  <   . 
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Pentanes,  C5H12. 

155.  Corresponding  to  the  three  forms  of  a  pentacarbon  nucleus, 
three  pentanes  may  exist,  namely  : 

CH3  CH3 

CH2  C<°H*  CH3 

CH2  CH.2  CH3 — C — CH3 

1  1  1 

CH2  CH3  CH3 

1 

Normal  pentane.  Isopentane.                    Tetramethyl  methane. 

Normal  amylic  hydride.  Isoamylic  hydride. 

Ethyl-propyl  Isopropyl-ethyl. 

or  methyl-butyl.  Isobutyl-methyl. 

Both  the  former  exist  in  American  petroleum,  and  are  obtainable 

therefrom  by  fractional  distillation. 

Normal  pentane  is  also  found  in  the  light  tar  oils,  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  cannel  coal ;  it  is  a  mobile  colourless  liquid,  which  boils 
at  37°-39°. 

The  boiling  point  of  the  closely  analogous  isopentane  is  about  30°  ; 
it  is  prepared  synthetically  by  the  decomposition  of  fermentation 
amylic  iodide  with  zinc  and  water.  It  mixes  in  every  proportion 
with  alcohol,  but  not  with  water.  At  —  24°  it  is  still  liquid.  The 
density  of  the  liquid  is  "626. 

Tetramethyl  methane  residts  from  the  action  of  zinc  methyl  on 
tertiary  butylic  iodide : 

CH3  CH3 

1  1 

2CH3— CI  +  Zn(CH3),  =  Znl2  +  2CH3— C— CH3 

I  I 

CH3  CH3 

as  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  +  9*5°,  and  solidifies  to 

a  crystalline  mass  at  —  20°. 

Hexanes,  C6H14. 

156.  The  hexane  formula  admits  of  five  isomeric  modifications  : 
1.  2.  3. 

CH3  CH3  CH3 

I     ^CH,  1 


CH2  C<g^3  CH 


CH2  CH2  C<^H3 

I  I  I      H 

CH2  CH,  CH2 

I  I  I 

CH2  CH3  CH3 

CH3 

Normal  hexane.  a  Isohexane  /3  Isohexane. 

Dipropyl.  Propyl- isopropvl.            Diethyl-methyl  methane. 

Butyl-ethyl.  Ethyl-isobutvl. 

Methyl-amyl.  Methyl-isoamyl. 
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4. 
OH,  OH, 

I      en  I 

c<,/ ,;i  «  ir3_o-cn, 

F<ch,  V1*2 

CH3  CH3 

Diisopropyl,  Triincthyl-ctliyl  methane. 

a  dimethyl  butane.  Ieobutyl-ethyL 

1.  Normal  hexane  is  obtained  by  action  of  zinc  and  water,  or  of 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  secondary  normal  hexylic  iodide, 
t'l  I  ..( 'II  ,.< "I I  ,.<  1 1  ._,.<  'II  l.<  II ..  (w  liidi  results  from  the  action  of  hy- 
driodic  acid  upon  mannite),  as  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  G9°-70°, 
and  of  sp.  gr.  *6G3  at  17°.  It  is  also  prepared  by  decomposition  of  an 
ethereal  solution  of  propylic  iodide  by  sodium  : 

2CH3.CH2.CH2I  +  Na2  =  2NaI  +  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CII,, 

and  occurs  in  petroleum  and  light  coal-tar  oil. 

2.  a  Isohexane  is  obtained,  as  ethyl-isobutyl,  by  action  of  sodium  on 
an  ethereal  solution  of  a  mixture  of  ethylic  and  isobutylic  iodides : 

CH3.CH2I  +  I.CH2.CH.  |  £i**3  +  Na2  =  2NaI 


+  Cll,.('IJ,.rH2.('II<(rJ[;  ; 

it  boils  at  G2°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  '7011  at  0°. 

3.  p  Isohexane  has  not  yet  been  prepared. 

4.  Diisopropyl  is  obtained  by  de-iodising  ispropylic  iodide  in  ether- 
eal solution  by  sodium : 

2cS:>chi + Na> = 2Nai + gS:>ch-°h<ch: 

as  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  58°  and  having  sp.  gr.  "6769  at  10°. 

5.  Trimethylrethyl  metharu    is  prepared  by  action  of  zinc  ethyl 
upon  tertiary  butylic  iodide  : 

-     CH3  CH3 

2CH3— CI  +  Zn(CH2.CH3)2  =  Znl2  +  2CH3— C— CH2.CH3  , 

(II,  OH, 

It  boils  at  43°-48°. 

Higher  Homologues. 

157.  The  number  of  possible  isomers  of  every  member  of  tl 
Beries  Increases  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in 
the  nucleus  ;  but  few  of  them,  however,  are  known,  and  will  now  be 
.shortly  noticed. 

Heptanes,  07Hie. — Normal  h< , 

OH,    OH,     OH,     OH,     OH,     OH,     OB 
mtained  in  coal-tar  oil  and  in  petroleum  ;  it  i^,  a  liquid  boiling  at 
*j  7  ■  r> . 

a  Itoheptant)  <  !H,.C II  1 1  ,  is  obtained  aa  ethj  1- 
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isoamyl,  by  decomposition  of  a  mixture  of  fermentation  amylic  iodide 
and  ethylic  iodide  by  sodium,  as  an  oil  boiling  at  88°-90°. 
Dimethyl-diethyl  methane  or  carb-dimethyl-diethyl, 

pS3>C<p52'pS3,  results  from  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  upon  ace- 

tonylic  chloride : 

CHa>CCl2  +  Zn<§g:  =  Znc,2+CH3>c<C:H, 

It  boils  at  86°. 

Triethyl  methane,  CH3.CH2.CH<^CH2"CH3    or    CH(C2H5)3,    is 

formed  amongst  other  products  by  warming  ethylic  orthoformate  with 
zinc  ethyl  : 

2CH.(O.C2H5)3  +  3Zn(C2H5)2  =  3Zn(O.C2H5)2  +  2CH.(C2H5)3 

Ethylic  orthoformate.  Zinc  ethyl.  Zinc  ethylate. 

It  is  a  colourless,  faint-smelling  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  -689  at  27°,  and 
boiling  at  96°. 

Octanes,  C8H18. — Normal  octane, 

CH3 — CH2 — CH2 — CH2 — OH2 — OH2 — CH2 — CH3, 

or  dibutyl,  is  formed  from  two  molecules  of  normal  butylic  iodide 
(CH3 — CH2 — CH2 — CH2I)  by  de-iodising  with  sodium;  it  boils  at 
123°- 125°,  and  has  the  sp.gr.  -7032.  It  is  also  obtained  from  normal 
octyl  alcohol,  and  from  methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  and  occurs  in  mineral 
oil. 

CH  CH 

Diisobutyl,  pTT3^>CH — CH2 — CH2 — CH<~tt3,  is  prepared  from 

isobutylic  iodide  and  sodium,  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  109°,  and  of  sp.  gr. 
•7057. 

Nonanes,  C9H20. — There  are  two  known,  namely,  isobutyl-isoamyl, 

j^3>CH.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH<^3,  prepared   from   the   iodides   of 

the  respective  alcohol  radicals,  which  boils  at  132°,  and  a  body  boiling 
at  130°,  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  action  of  sodium  amalgam 
upon  isopropylic  iodide  : 

CH2-CH<^3 
CH3  CH3 

6CHI  +  3Na2  =  6NaI  +  2H  +  2CH CH<^3 


CH,  CH 


This  may  be  termed  propylene  diiso propyl,  the  group  CH2 — CH — CH3 
being  the  radical  of  the  propylene  compounds. 

A  third,  probably  normal  nonane,  occurs  in  petroleum,  and  also  in 
the  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  solid 
paraffin;  it  boils  at  147°-148°;  sp.  gr.  -7279  at  135. 

Decanes,  C10H22. — One  decane  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
under  the  name  of  diamyl,  more  correctly  diisoamyl.  It  is  prepared 
from  fermentation  amylic  iodide  by  action  of  zinc  or  sodium  : 
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2^3>CH.CH2.OH2I  +  Na2  =  2NaI 

+  ^JJ!>(,H.((H,.(,H,.(iI2.CH2.CH<J  || 

It  is  a  colourless  oil  of  faint  ethereal  odour  and  burning  taste  ;  has 
sp.gr.  -77  and  boils  at   Ifi 

A  hydrocarbon  of  the  same  composition  results  by  heating  oil  of 

turpentine  with  much  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  275°  : 

C10H16  +  6 HI  =  C10H22  +  3I2. 

Itdistasoverbetwo.n  155°  and  162°. 

158.  A  number  of  higher  members  of  the  series  have  been  isolated 
from  American    petroleum  and  coal  tar  l>y    fractional    distillation; 

their  constitution  is,  however,  still  unknown. 
These  compounds  are  : 

C12H26  having  the  boiling  point  198°-200° 

^13^28         „  „  „  218°-220° 

C14H30         „  „  „  236°-240° 

,H32         „  n  »  258°-262° 

C16H31         „  „  „  about  280° 

A  synthetically  prepared  dodecane  is  obtained  by  the  electrolysis 
of  potassic  cenanthate,  (C6H13.CO.OK),  as  an  oil  boiling  at  202°;  the 
normal  hexdecane,  C16H34  or  CH3 — (CH2)U — CH3,  is  obtained  as  a 
bye  product  in  the  preparation  of  normal  octane  from  normal  octylic 
iodide  ;  it  boils  at  278°. 

159.  Paraffins  containing  more  than    16  carbon  atoms  are  con- 
tained in  those  oils,  &c,  boiling  above  300°  contained  in  petroleum, 
and  obtained  in  the  dry  distillation  of  peat,  lignite,  &c,  but  have  not 
yet  been  isolated.     The  substance  commercially  termed  parafin  con- 
essential  ly  of  them  ;  this  mixture,  which  probably  also  contains 

hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  (,',,11^,,  forms  a  colourless  translucent 
mass,  which,  according  to  its  source  and  method  of  purification,  melts 
between  40°  and  80°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  liquid  hydrocarbons; 
it  is  one  of  the  materials  used  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

To  prepare  it  the  high-boiling  portions  of  peat  or  lignit 
partly  solidified  by  cooling,  are  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  ;  this  destroys  one  series  of  impurities  and  changes  others  into 
sulphur  containing  adds  (sulphonic  acids)  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the 
fused  paraffin  is  not  itself  attacked,  and  collects  on  the  surface  aa  an 
oily  layer.  This  is  separated  from  the  acid  aqueous  solution,  and 
submitted  to  distillation  after  addition  of  some  caustic  alkali  to 
neutralise  any  adhering  acid.  The  distillate  is  then  mixed  with  not 
i  quantity  of  colourless  light  bar-oil,  brought  t  »  crystallisa- 
tion by  c ling,  and  the  «>il  (which  d  out   colouring  ma1 

and  oily  impurities)  expressed  by  aid  of  hydraulic  presses,  The 
residue  i.^  paraffin. 

On  at un»  of  its  difficull  alterability   by  most  of  tl 

which   act    powerfully   on   organic  bodies,  it    obtained   it-  nam 
paraffin  (from  pa/mm  qffinie),  which  later  was  adopted  as  tic  general 

name  foe  the  whol< 
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MONOSUBSTITUTION   PRODUCTS   OF  THE   PARAFFINS. 

Derivatives  of  the  Monovalent  Alcohol  Radicals 
or  Alkyls,  CnH2n  +  1. 

General. 

160.  The  monovalent  alcohols,  CnH2n+1.OH,  may  be  arranged 
in  three  classes  according  to  the  position  of  the  carbon  atom  united 
to  hydroxyl  in  the  nucleus,  to  which  methyl  alcohol  or  carbinol, 

/H 

\)H 

the  first  member  of  the  series,  may  be  added  as  a  fourth  variety. 

1.  The  primary  alcohols  contain  the  hydroxyl  group  attached  to  a 
terminal  primarily  united  carbon  atom,  which,  therefore,  is  also 
united  to  two  hydrogen  atoms ;  the  group 

\JBL 
CH2.OH         CAH 
X>H 

is  characteristic  of  them.     From  methyl  alcohol  they  are  derived  by 
replacement  of  one  methyl  hydrogen  atom  by  an  alcohol  radical : 

/OmH2m+1  p|      TT 

C^lg  or      |  =  CnH2n+1.OH(ifm+1=„). 

By  action  of  oxidising  agents  upon  them  there  results,  according 
to  the  extent  of  oxidation,  two  products  — namely,  by  action  of  one 
atom  of  oxygen  with  elimination  of  two  hydrogen  atoms,  aldehydes  : 

XOH  U 

which   are   converted  by  a  second  atom  of  oxygen  into  monobasic 
acids  : 

^mf-2m+i  OmH2m+1 

c<h        +  o  =     c<°~H 
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The  oxidation  of  the  primary  alcohols  to  acids  of  equal  carbon 

contents   can   also   be   effected  by  action   of  alkalies  at   high  tem- 
peratures : 

CmH2m+i  CmH2m+1 

I  I 

CH2         +  H.OK  =    CO  +  H2 

\  \ 

OH  OK 

The  primary  alcohols  can  be  regenerated  from  the  aldehydes  by  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen : 

OmH2m+1  ^mU2m+i 

I     H  lyH 

C<£  +  H2  =       C<-H 

X>H 

2.  Secondary  alcohols  are  those  in  which  hydroxyl  is  united  to  a 
secondarily  combined  carbon  atom  (that  is,  one  which  is  united  to  two 
other  carbon  atoms)  j  they  are  therefore  characterised  by  the  group 

?<OH 

From   carbinol  they   are   derived    by   replacement  of  two   hydrogen 
atoms  by  alcohol  radicals  : 

f«  tt  OmH2m+1 

Cm.H2m.+  1      =     c<H_H    =CnH2n  +  1OH(ifm+m.+  1=n). 

^m'rL2m'+l 

As  m  and  m.  must  at  least  =  x ,  the  lowest  member  of  the  series 
must  contain  three  carbon  atoms  : 

CH3— CH(OH)— CH3  =  dimethyl  carbinol. 

Oxidising  agents,  as  long  as  the  carbon  chain  is  not  destroyed, 
act  with  only  one  oxygen  atom  upon  the  molecule  of  a  secondary 
alcohol ;  there  results  thereby,  with  removal  of  two  hydrogen  atoms 
(as  in  the  formation  of  aldehydes),  ketones  : 

c<o„     +o=  ][>o  +    c=o 

^m'l'2ra+  i  '  m' '  jin+  l 

from  which   the  secondary  alcohol  can   be    r  Mini 

hydrogen : 

'    in  '  '  jin  +  1  '    in  '  '  jm  -f-  1 

0=0  +H,=       C  ■    ' 

|  M 

Cm'»*2in'+  l  ^   in  ' '  jm  <-  1 

3.  Tertiary  alcohol*  contain  their  hydroxyl  united  to  ■  o 

12 
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atom,  which  is  united  to  three  other  carbon  atoms.  Therefore  they 
appear  as  carbinol  in  which  all  the  non-hydroxylic  hydrogen  atoms 
are  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals  : 

•CmH2  + 1 
c_Om,H2m,+ ,     =  OnH2n  + 1  .OH  (if  m  +  m>+  m„+  ,  =  n). 

V  ^m,J:L2m"+  1 

NOH 

The  lowest  tertiary  alcohol,  therefore,  contains  four  carbon  atoms  : 

/OH3  <(*• 

cFch3  OT  CH3-C-0H 
0H  oh, 

The  tertiary  alcohols  are  not  capable  of  an  oxidation  similar  to 
that  in  aldehyde  or  ketone  formation ;  by  action  of  powerful  oxidising 
agents  the  nucleus  is  broken  up  into  several  smaller  ones. 

161.  It  is  evident  that  the  structure  of  the  nucleus  must  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  alcohol ;  there  are  to  be 
distinguished : 

1.  Normal  alcohols,  whose  nuclei  can  contain  only  primarily  and 
secondarily  combined  carbon  atoms,  and  therefore  a  single  chain  with 
only  two  terminal  carbon  atoms.  Normal  alcohols  may  be  primary  or 
secondary,  but  not  tertiary  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

GH2  CH2 

I 


CH2  CH.OH 

CH, 


I 
CH2.OH 

Primary  Secondary 


Normal  butyl  alcohols. 

2.  Isoalcohols,  which  are  derived  from  nuclei  containing  side 
chains,  and  therefore  tertiarily  or  quarternarily  united,  contain  more 
thau  two  terminal  carbon  atoms. 

There  are  primary,  tertiary,  and  also  secondary  isoalcohols  when 
with  more  than  five  atoms  of  carbon  : 

Crl3      CH3  GH3      CH3 

V  \/ 

C— H  C— OH 

I  I 

CH2.OH  ('H3 

Primary  Tertiary 


Isobulylic  alcohols. 

162.  Although  the  alcohols  have  no  action  on  vegetable  colours, 
still  they  have  tli3  propsrties  of  weak  basic  hydrates,  appearing  there- 
fore as  the  hydroxyl  compounds  of  electro-chemically  positive  radicals. 
They  also  react  in  many  ways  like  the  hydrates  of  the  monovalent 
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alkali  metals,  though  with  much  less  energy;  they  unite  pretty 
readily  with  acids  to  saline  compounds  in  which  the  alcohol  radical 
replaces  the  acid  hydrogen.     By  action  of  haloid  adds  upon  them  the 

chlorides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  result  : 

CnH2n+I.OH  +  IT01  =  CnH2n+101  +  Oil,, 
like  KOH  +  HOI  =  KOI  +  011,; 

and  they  yield  with  the  oxyacids  (in  complete  analogy  to  the  oxysalts 
of  alkali  metals)  the  ethereal  salts  : 

C„H2n  +  ,0H  +  HO.N02  =  CnH2n  +  .O.NO,  +  H20; 
like  KOH  +  HO.N02  =  K.0.N02  +  IT.O, 

CnH2n  +1.0H  +  H2S04  =  CnII2n  +  ,.HS04  +  H20; 
like  KOH  +  H2S04  =  K.HS04  +  H20, 

2(CnH2n  +  ,0H)  +  H2S04  =  (CnH2n  +  ,),B0,  +  2H20 ; 
like  2K0H  +  H2S04  =  K2S04  +  2H20,  &c. 

Formation  of  Alcohols. 

163.  Many  alcohols  of  the  series  CnH2n  +  1.0H  occur  in  nature  as 
the  salts  of  organic  acids,  and  indeed  ready  formed  in  plants  and 
animals ;  many  of  them  result  from  the  fermentation  of  saccharine 
bodies  by  an  organised  ferment — yeast — and  then  accompany  ethyl 
alcohol.  In  their  synthetical  preparation  from  the  paraffins  the  use 
of  the  monochlor  substitution  products  of  these  latter  is  indispensable, 
the  conversion  of  the  chloride  into  the  alcohol  being  usually  effected 
in  this  manner  :  the  chloride  is  first  converted  into  the  acetate  by 
heating  with  argentic  or  potassic  acetates  : 

<\,II,MM.C1  +  K0.02H30  =  CnH2n  +  ,.O.C2H80  +  KOI, 

and  this,  on  heating  with  potassic  hydrate  solution,  yields  the  alcohol 
and  potassic  acetate  : 

CnH2n+l.0.02HaO  +  KTI0  =  K0.C.2T1,()  +  OnH2n+1.OH. 

When  the  paraffin  contains  more  than  two  carbon  atoms,  the  first 
action  of  chlorine  produces  isomeric  chlorides,  from  the  mixture  of 
which,  when  heated  in  the  above  way,  secondary,  etc.,  alcohols  are 
obtained  as  well  as  primary.  For  instance,  propane,  by  treatment 
with  chlorine,  yields  simultaneously  primary  and  secondary  propyl ic 
chlorides  : 

OH,  ('II,  OH, 

I  I  I 

»OHs    +  aOlj  =    yOH2      +  (a  -  y)    CHOI  +  *H01 


I  I 

on,  OH.Cl  en 


and  there  are  finally  obtained  both  primary  and  secondary  propylic 

alcohols. 

Many  primary  alcohols  have  only  been  obtained  by  the  action  of 

nascent  hydrogen  upon  those   aldehydes  which  thev  themselves  would 
yield  on  oxidation. 
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Secondary  alcohols  are  correspondingly  prepared  by  hydrogenising 
ketones.  Primary  alcohols  can  be  converted  into  those  secondary 
alcohols  which  have  the  OH  group  attached  to  the  carbon  atom  next 
to  the  primary  position  in  the  following  manner  : — The  primary  alco- 
hol is  converted  by  dehydrating  agents  (by  heating  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  or  zincic  chloride)  into  a  hydrocarbon,  CnH2n  (olefine)  : 

CmH2m  +  l  ^mH2m  +  1 

CH2  =H20  CH 

I  II 

CH2.OH  CH2 

and  the  latter  then  gently  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid. 
One  molecule  of  this  is  taken  up,  the  iodine  going  into  the  secondary, 
the  hydrogen  into  the  primary,  position  : 

kmH2m+l  ^mH2m  +  l 

I  I 

CH  +  HI  =  CHI 

II  I 

CHo  kH^ 

The  secondary  alcoholic  iodide  is  then  converted  into  acetate  by 
heating  with  potassic  acetate,  and  finally  into  the  secondary  alcohol 
by  treatment  with  potassic  hydrate. 

This  transformation  can  be  still  more  simply  effected  by  absorbing 
the  olefine  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  same  law  of  the 
easier  combination  of  negative  elements  or  radicals  to  an  interme- 
diate than  to  a  terminal  carbon  atom,  the  acid  sulphate  formed  is 
that  of  the  secondary  alcohol : 

CmH2m  + !  CmH2m  + ! 

i  i 

CH  +  HO.SO,.OH    =   CH.O.S02.OH 

II  I 

CH2  ^H3 

which  by  treatment  with  an  alkali,  or  by  boiling  with  a  large  excess 
of  water,  yields  the  secondary  alcohol : 

OmH2m  + !  CmH2m  + ! 

I  I 

CH.O.SO.OH  +  aH20  =  CH.OH  +  HO.S02.OH  +  (aj-.l)  H20 

I  I 

CH3  CH3 

Tertiary  alcohols  can  be  similarly  prepared  from  primary  alco- 
hols in  which  the  CH2.OH  group  is  directly  united  with  a  tertiarily 
combined  carbon  atom : 

CH3CH3  CH3CH3 

\/  V 

CH  =  H20  +  C 

CH2.OH  CH2 

Primary  isobutylic  alcohol.  Isobutylene. 
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GH.3CJI3  CrijC  H3 

V  V 

C  +  III  =  CI 

II  I 

CH2  CH3 

(Tertiary  butylic  iodide  or  trimethyl  carbiniodide.) 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

\/  v 

CI       +  KO.C0H3O  =      C.O.C2H30  +  KI 

I  I 
CH3                                    CH3 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

V  V 

C.O.C0H3O      +  KHO  =      C.OH  +  KO.C,HoO 

I         "  I 

CH3  CH3 

Just  the  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  : 

GH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

V  V 

C       +  HO.S02.OH  =      C.O.S02.OH 

II  I 
CH2                                     CIi3 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

V  V 

C.O.S02.OH    +  2KOH  =    C.OH  +  KO.S02.OK  +  OH2 

I  I 

CH3  CH3 

A  general  method  of  preparing  tertiary  alcohols  is  by  the  action 
of  the  chlorides  of  monobasic  acid  radicals  on  the  zinc  compounds  of 
the  alcohol  radicals : 

r<     XT  I    /(m''jm'+i         1       7ri/*,m'l  jm '+  1 

6=0       +2Zn<Jr^»+1  oCfC^H^,     +   Zn<M'l 
I  V«n**+l  ^O— Zn-Cm.H,m.+  l 

CI 

Acid  chloride. 

When  the  product  of  this  reaction   is  heated   with  water,  a  paraffin, 
zincic  hydrate,  and  a  tertiary  alcohol  result : 

*   in'  '  _>m  +  1  *   in  '  '  .111+  1 

<(  'in  '  1  vm '+  I  I     /(  "m"  jin  +  I     +  Zli(OlI 

o-z.i    <mn,u,+  1  N)H 

+  '  m  ' '  im+  i 

I  UK    A  i.e.. HOLS. 

164.  The  homologous  0  or  < ',,11.,,  f  ,.oil  inchuki 

members  of  from   one   to  thirty  carbon  atom  er  with  their 
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isomers.    In  many  cases   members   are  still   missing.      The  known 
members  are  : 

CH40      or  CH3.OH  methylic  alcohol. 

C2H60     „  C2H5.OH  ethylic  alcohol. 

C3H60     „  C3H7.OH  propylic  alcohol. 

C4H80     „  C4H9.OH  butylic  alcohols. 

C5H10O   „  C5Hn.OH  amylic  alcohols. 

C6H120   „  C6H13.OH  hexylic  alcohols. 

C7H140    „  C7H15.OH  heptylic  alcohols. 

C8Hi80    „  C8H17.OH  octylic  alcohols. 

C9H20O    „  C9H19.OH  nonylic  alcohols. 

C10H22O  „  C10H21.OH  decylic  alcohols. 


Ci6H340„  C16H33.OH    cetylic  alcohol. 

C27H560  „  C27H55.OH   cerylic  alcohol. 

C30H62O  „  C30H61.OH   mellissylic  alcohol. 

yH  H 

/  TT 

Carbinol,  or  Methylic  Alcohol,  CH3.OH  =  C— tt  tt X qtt 


N)ll 


H 


165.  Carbinol,  commonly  called  wood  spirit,  results  from  the  dry 
distillation  of  wood ;  the  aqueous  layer  of  the  distillate  contains  in 
addition  several  other  bodies,  such  as  acetic  acid,  acetone,  &c.  As 
the  boiling  point  of  carbinol  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  water, 
on  distilling  the  wood-tar  water — previously  mixed  with  lime  to  fix 
the  acetic  acid — all  the  methylic  alcohol  is  contained  in  the  first  tenth 
of  the  distillate.  This  first  fraction  still  contains,  however,  acetone 
and  water ;  to  remove  the  latter  it  is  rectified  over  quick-lime ;  the 
distillate  containing  the  wood  spirit  and  acetone  is  added  to  fused 
calcic  chloride,  which  combines  with  the  first,  so  that  the  unchanged 
acetone,  which  is  readily  volatile,  may  be  driven  off  by  heating  in  a 
water  bath.  The  residue,  the  compound  of  carbinol  and  calcic 
chloride,  is  now  mixed  with  water,  whereby,  with  formation  of 
CaCl2,6H20,  the  carbinol  is  set  free,  and  on  distillation  passes  over, 
together  with  a  little  water.  By  repeated  rectification  over  quick- 
lime it  is  obtained  anhydrous.  In  the  preparation  so  obtained  there 
are  still  some  impurities  adhering  obstinately  to  it,  which  communi- 
cate a  burning  taste.  It  is  obtained  quite  pure  by  conversion  into 
its  oxalate,  which,  being  crystallisable,  is  easily  purified,  and  then 
retransformed  into  the  alcohol  by  potassic  hydrate. 
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Carbinol  can  also  be  prepared  from  the  ethereal  oil  otgauUheria 
proctcmbens  (the  North  American  winter-green  shrub).  Thin  con- 
tains methylic  salicylate,  mixed  with  hydrocarbons  ;  the  first,  on  boil- 
ing with  an  alkali,  yields  a  salicylate  and  methylic  alcohol. 

( larbinol  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  spirituous-smelling  liquid,  of  sp.  gr. 
•814  at  4°  ;  it  boils  at  60°,  is  readily  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a 
slightly  luminous  flame.  It  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  water, 
ethylic  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  the  first  case  with  diminution  of  volume 
and  evolution  of  heat.  By  oxidising  agents,  e.g.  air  in  contact  with 
platinum  black,  it  is  converted  into  formic  aldehyde  and  formic  acid. 
By  passing  its  vapour  over  healed  soda  lime  a  formate  is  produced  : 

<  H,.OH  +  NaOH  =  CHO.ONa  +  2H2. 

It  is  a  good  solvent  for  many  substances  insoluble  in  water,  such  as 
fats  or  ethereal  oils,  and  for  many  salts  ;  e.g.  calcic  chloride,  especially 
on  heating,  is  dissolved  by  it  in  considerable  quantity  ;  the  saturated 
liquid,  on  cooling,  gives  leafy  crystals  of  a  compound,  in  which  methylic 
alcohol  is  united  to  calcic  chloride  like  water  of  crystallisation.  This 
compound  is  not  decomposed  at  100°. 

CH3 

Methyl  Carbinol,  or  Ethylic  Alcohol,  C2H5.OH  =  CH2 

\ 

OH 

166.  Ethylic  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine,  more  commonly  known  as 
alcohol  only,  results  from  the  fermentation  of  many  saccharine  bodies, 
whereby  these  nearly  entirely  decompose  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
alcohol : 

C6H1206  =  2C2H60  +  2C02. 

There  are  also  some  other  products  formed,  such  as  succinic  acid, 
glycerine,  and  higher  members  of  the  alcohol  series,  which  latter  are 
known  as  fusel  oils  or  fusel  alcohols. 

The  ferment  essential  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  yeast,  a  one- 
celled  organism,  propagating  by  budding,  which,  under  favourable 
conditions,  causes  the  decomposition  of  the  BUgar  to  oeeur  with  j 
quickness,  and  with  evolution  of  heat,  when  placed  in  contact  with  its 
solutions.  To  the  conditions  necessary  belong  the  temperature,  which 
must  not  be  below  0°  nor  above  35°;  the  presence  both  of  certain 
mineral  substances  (especially  phosphates)  and  of  nitrogenous  organic 
matters,    which    serve    as    food   for   the   yeast  :   and,    finally,   sutlieiVnt 

dilution  of  the  sugar  solution.  If  this  latter  be  too  concentrated  it  is 
either  not  at  all  transformed,  or  the  fermentation  ceases  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  yeast  cells.  A  liquid  containing  more  than  2< 
"o  of  sugar  cannot  ho  completely  fermented  by  yeast.  Many  poison- 
ous substances,  e.g.  phenol,  even  in  small  quantity  in  an  otherwise 
favourably  mixed  solution,  prevent   fermentation  by  killing  the  i 

Cells. 

Alcohol,  which  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  water,  can  beob- 
tained  more  pure  from  the  fermented  liquid  by  Pactional  distillation. 
It  is  then  found  in  the  first    fractions,  whilst   water  and  the  nou-vol.i 
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tile  matters— namely,  the  yeast  and  the  marc — remain  behind,  the 
latter  retaining  the  chief  portion  of  the  fusel  oils.  By  repeated  frac- 
tional distillation  the  spirit  is  obtained  more  and  more  concentrated, 
and  separated  from  the  still  lower  boiling  admixtures  ('first  runnings '). 
The  strongest  rectified  spirit  still  contains  5-10  %  of  water  and 
some  fusel  oils.  The  first  can  be  removed  by  chemical  means,  the 
latter  by  means  of  filtration  through  porous  carbon. 

As  dehydrating  agents,  all  energetically  hygroscopic  substances 
may  be  employed,  especially  such  as  do  not  combine  with  alcohol — 
e.g.  ignited  potassic  carbonate,  quick-lime,  &c.  Usually  the  strongest 
spirit  is  placed  on  quick-lime  for  24  hours,  with  frequent  shaking, 
then  distilled  from  a  water  bath,  and  the  distillate  heated  anew  in 
similar  manner.  The  last  traces  of  water  are  removed  by  treatment 
with  sodium,  followed  by  distillation. 

The  smallest  traces  of  water  in  alcohol  may  be  detected  by  bringing 
it  in  contact  with  cupric  sulphate,  dried  till  colourless,  when  a  blue 
colouration  indicates  the  presence  of  water. 

167.  Absolute,  i.e.  entirely  anhydrous  and  pure,  ethylic  alcohol  is 
a  colourless,  mobile  liquid  of  agreeable  odour  and  burning  taste,  of 
sp.  gr.  -8063  at  +  4°  and  *7895  at  20°.  It  boils  under  normal  atmo- 
spheric pressure  at  TS'S0,  and  is  still  liquid  at  —  90°.  Easily  in- 
flamed, it  burns  with  a  bluish,  feebly  luminous  flame.  It  is  a  strong 
poison. 

Absolute  alcohol  possesses  a  very  considerable  affinity  for  water ; 
it  therefore  dries  damp  substances  energetically,  and  acts  as  an  anti- 
septic. On  mixing  water  with  alcohol,  heat  is  evolved,  and  contrac- 
tion, i.e.  diminution  of  volume,  takes  place.  This  is  most  consider- 
able when  52'3  volumes  of  alcohol  are  added  to  47'7  volumes  of  water, 
the  volume  of  the  mixture  being  only  96*4.  It  appears  as  if  a  com- 
pound was  formed  of  both  in  molecular  quantities,  as  these  proportions 
are  sufficiently  near  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  C2H60,3H20. 
Alcohol  more  dilute  than  this  does  not  apparently  act  as  a  drying 
agent. 

In  consequence  of  this  diminution  of  volume,  the  alteration  of  the 
sp.  gr.  is  not  proportional  to  that  of  the  mixture,  though  additions  of 
water  increase  the  density.  By  careful  investigations,  the  sp.  gr.  of  a 
large  number  of  synthetically  prepared  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water 
has  been  determined,  and  by  means  of  tables  so  constructed  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  any  aqueous  solution  may  be  ascertained  by  de- 
termining the  density. 

This  can  be  done  at  once  in  liquids  containing  no  foreign  matters, 
but  in  cases  where  non- volatile  matters  are  present,  as  in  most  alcoholic 
drinks,  this  method  can  no  longer  be  directly  applied,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  substituted  : — A  given  volume  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  is 
submitted  to  distillation,  the  first  distillates,  which  contain  all  the 
alcohol,  made  up  to  the  original  volume  with  water,  and  the  gravity 
then  determined.  The  gravity  is  most  quickly  determined  by  a  hydro- 
meter, whose  scale,  instead  of  sp.  gr.,  gives  the  corresponding  amount 
of  alcohol,  either  in  %  by  volume  (Tralle's  alcoholometer)  or  in  %  by 
weight  (Bichter's  alcoholometer). 

The  general  relations  between  the  mixed  contents,  by  volume  or  by 
weight,  and  the  sp.  gr.  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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%  by  Weight  Sp.  Gr.  at  20°.  %  by  Volume 

100  -7895  100-i ) 

90  -8180  93-2 

80  -8437 

70  -8678  76-9 

60  -8913  07-7 

50  -9140  57-8 

40  -9351  46-2 

30  -9540  36-1 

20  -9688  24-5 

10  -9820  L23 

0  -99831  0-0 

water  at  -f-  4°  being  taken  as  unity. 

Many  substances  are  soluble  in  alcohol ;  these  are  partly  soluble  in 
water  also,  as  calcic  chloride,  strontic  chloride,  lithic  chloride,  many 
nitrates,  &c,  whilst  other  bodies  readily  soluble  in  water,  such  ;is 
potassic  chloride,  sodic  chloride,  the  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  the 
alkali  metals,  &c,  are  either  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  alcohol  is  a  good  solvent  for  many  bodies 
difficultly  soluble  or  quite  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  iodine,  fatty 
acids,  fats,  alkaloids,  resins,  colouring  matters,  <fec. 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  slightly  soluble  in  it.  It  absorbs 
many  gases  much  more  than  water  does  j  100  volumes  of  alcohol  dis- 
solve at  0°,  7  volumes  hydrogen,  28  volumes  oxygen,  13  volumes 
nitrogen,  52  volumes  methane,  353  volumes  ethylene,  433  volumes 
carbonic  anhydride,  &c. 

Like  methylic  alcohol,  it  unites  with  many  anhydrous  mineral 
salts  after  the  manner  of  water  of  crystallisation,  e.g.  with  calcic 
chloride  and  with  magnesic  nitrate. 

In  commerce  nothing  but  aqueous  alcohol  occurs,  even  that  sold  as 
absolute  still  containing  3-5  %  of  water;  spirits  of  wine  contains  an 
amount  of  alcohol  varying  between  80  and  90  %.  Still  more  dilute 
alcohol  forms — mostly  with  small  admixtures  of  other  volatile 
peculiarly  smelling  bodies — the  different  'spirits,'  of  which  rum  (from 
fermented  sugar  molasses),  arrack  (from  rice),  and  cognac  (distilled  from 
wine)  contain  about  45-50  %  by  volume,  the  true  brandies  only 
about  £-£  of  their  volume  of  alcohol.  Still  poorer  in  alcohol  are 
those  alcoholic  drinks  not  concentrated  by  distillation,  but  prepared 
directly  by  fermentation  of  liquids  containing  sugar,  such  as  wine 
(with  6-15  %  of  alcohol)  and  beer  (in  mean  about  4-5  %  of  alcohol). 
When  drunk  in  aqueous  solution, alcohol  acts  as  an  excitant,  in  larger 
quantities  as  an  intoxicant.  It  passes  from  the  stomach  and  intestines 
into  the  blood,  and  is  there  in  great  part  oxidised,  but  also  passes  in 
small  quantity  through  the  kidneys  into  the  urine. 

Propylic  Alcohols,  < '  1 1 1  s< )  or  < ' ,  1 1 7.<  >  1 1 . 
168.    Both  the  theoretically  possible  propylic  alcohols  : 

1.  (II  ,  '  2.  OH, 

OH,  and  OH.OB 

I 

0Ha.OH  OH, 

are  known. 
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1.  Ethyl  carbinol,  or  primary  prop>ylic  alcohol,  occurs,  mixed  with 
ethylic  alcohol  and  higher  homologues,  in  many  fusel  oils,  and  it  can 
be  obtained  directly  therefrom  with  difficulty  in  the  pure  state,  by 
very  carefully  conducted  and  repeated  fractional  distillations.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  convert  that  portion  of  the  fusel  oils  which  distils 
between  85°  and  105°  into  bromides  (by  action  of  phosphorous  bro- 
mide), from  these  to  isolate  propylic  bromide,  boiling  at  71°,  and  then 
to  convert  this  latter  into  the  acetate  (§  163),  which,  by  boiling  with 
an  alkali,  again  yields  the  alcohol. 

Ethyl  carbinol  is  prepared  synthetically  by  acting  upon  propionic 
aldehyde  with  nascent  hydrogen,  upon  propionic  anhydride  with 
sodium  amalgam,  and  by  heating  allylic  alcohol  with  potassic  hydrate. 

It  is  a  colourless,  agreeable- smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  97°  and  of 
sp.  gr.  '812.  It  is  miscible  in  every  proportion  with  water,  but  is  sepa- 
rated again  from  this  solution  by  addition  of  readily  soluble  salts,  such 
as  calcic  chloride.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  propionic  alde- 
hyde and  propionic  acid. 

2.  Dimethyl  carbinol,  secondary  propylic  alcohol,  or  isopropylic 
alcohol,  is  usually  prepared  by  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon 
aqueous  acetone  : 

CH,  CH3 

I  I 

C=0      +  2H  =     CHOH 

I  I 

CH3  CH-3 

For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  one  part  acetone  and  five  parts  water 
is  heated  with  sodium  amalgam  until  a  light  layer  separates  upon  the 
surface  of  the  strongly  alkaline  liquid.  The  liquid  is  decanted  from 
the  mercury  and  distilled  as  long  as  anything  inflammable  passes  over; 
the  distillate  is  then,  after  addition  of  water,  again  heated  with  sodium 
amalgam,  &c,  and  this  treatment  continued  until  addition  of  the 
amalgam  causes  strong  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  distillate  is  then 
rectified  over  ignited  potassic  carbonate,  in  order  to  render  it  anhy- 
drous, and  the  portion  distilling  below  100°  rubbed  together  with 
anhydrous  calcic  chloride.  A  compound  of  this  latter  with  isopropylic 
alcohol  is  formed,  which  is  mixed  with  acetone.  Under  the  receiver 
of  an  air  pump  the  acetone  evaporates,  leaving  the  compound  of  calcic 
chloride  and  dimethyl  carbinol  as  a  dry  powder.  By  heating  in  a 
retort  this  decomposes  into  its  components  and  the  alcohol  distils 
over. 

Of  other  methods  of  preparing  dimethyl  carbinol  there  may  be 
mentioned  its  formation  from  the  iodide  obtained  from  glycerine  and 
from  propylene  (see  later). 

Dimethyl  carbinol  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  '791  at  15°,  boiling 
at  84°-85° ;  it  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  pure  water,  ethyl 
alcohol,  &c.     By  oxidising  agents  it  is  converted  into  acetone. 

Butylic  Alcohols,  C4H10O  or  C4H9.OH. 

169.  Theoretically  there  are  four  possible  isomers  of  this  formula 
— namely,  two  primary,  one  secondary,  and  one  tertiary.  They  are  all 
known; 
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I  >• rived  from 

_ ^ 

Normal  butane.  [flobutane. 


OH,  (II  cil.cil.,  ell,  OH, 

I  l\>  V 

OH,  in  en  c.OH 

I 


I 


II,  (  ll.oll        CH2.OH  I  II, 

Primary  Tertiary 

OB  2.0H  OH3  Idobutylic  alcohols. 

Primary        Secondary 

Bntylio  alcohols. 

Boiling  point     116°-117°         96°-98°         106°-107°        82-5°-83° 
Melting    „  liquid  liquid  liquid  25     25*5° 

Sp.gr/         .     -824  at  0°         -85  at  0°  -805  -7788  at  20° 

1.  Propyl  carbinol,  or  normal  primary  butylic  alcohol,  is  obtained 
by  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  normal  butyric  aldehyde.  It 
results  also  from  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  a  mixture  of 
normal  butyric  acid  and  its  chloride,  as  butylic  butyrate,  which  yields 
the  alcohol  on  boiling  with  an  alkali. 

Propyl  carbinol  is  a  colourless,  agreeable-smelling  liquid,  miscible 
in  every  proportion  with  alcohol,  but  not  with  water.  On  oxidation 
it  yields  normal  butyric  aldehyde  or  acid. 

2.  Ethyl- methyl  carbinol,  normal  secondary  butylic  alcohol,  or  buty- 
lene  hydrate,  is  most  readily  prepared  from  its  iodide  by  converting 
into  the  acetate  and  saponifying  the  latter.  Secondary  butylic  iodide 
was  first  prepared  by  action  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  upon 
erythrite. 

It  is  also  obtained  from  the  so-called  bichlorether  (§  207),  when 
this  is  heated  with  zinc  ethyl  : 

CH2C1  CH2C1 

I  I 

2CHC1  +  Zn(C,tI-,)'  =  2nd,  +  2CH.CH  ,.<   II 

I  I 

or, II,  iu  .,11, 

the  resulting  ethyl  chloret her  heated  with  hydriodic  .aid  : 

(II  .,.C1  ( '  1 1  { 

I 

CH.CHa.CH8+  fflI  =  CH.CHa.GH8+  HC1+  BaO  +  C,HJ  +  I, 

I 
O.C3Ha  I 

and  the  secondary  butylic  iodide  oonverted  1 1 1 1  < >  the  alcohol  as  QBUal. 

3.  Isofyropyl  carbinol ,  primary  isobtUylic  alcohol,  or  fermentation 

butylic  alcohol,  \>  obtained  from  most  fusel  oils  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. It,  is  Liquid,  smells  like  fusel  oil,  and  dissolves  in  about  ten 
times  its  weight  of  pure  water,  but  is  readily  separated  from  the  solu- 
tion on  addition  of  soluble  salts.  By  oxidising  agents  it  is  oonverted 
into  tsobutyric  aldehyde  or  acid. 

1.  Trvmethyl  carbinol,  or  tertiary  butylic  alcohol,  is  contained  in 
small  quantity  in  man]  ady  difficult  bo 
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therefrom.     It  is  generally  prepared  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  chloracetyl  and  four  volumes  of  zinc  methyl  to  remain  for  a 
long  time  at  0°,  a  crystalline  compound  separating  out  : 
CH3  CH3 

CH 
CO     +  2Zn<^3  =  C^CHa  +  ClZnCH3 

\  0±±3  X)ZnCH3 

CI 
which  on  treatment  with  water  yields  trimethyl  carbinol : 
CH3  CH3 

C<CH3  +  2H2°  =  C<CH3  +  Zn(OH)2  +  CH4 

O.Zn.CH3  OH 

It  is  prepared  most  conveniently  from  isobutylic  alcohol,  by  converting 
into  isobutylene,  uniting  the  latter  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  decompos- 
ing the  acid  sulphate  with  water  or  alkali.  The  complete  separation 
of  the  last  trace  of  water  from  trimethyl  carbinol  is  rather  difficult,  as 
they  form  with  one  another  a  compound  2C4H10O,H2O,  which  boils 
unchanged  at  80°,  solidifies  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and  has  sp.  gr. 
•8276  at  0°.  On  oxidation  trimethyl  carbinol  is  mainly  converted 
into  carbonic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids. 

Pentylic  or  Amylic  Alcohols,  C5H120  or  C5Hn.OH. 

170.  Bodies  of  this  formula  are  derived  from  the  three  pentanes  as 
follows : 

Normal  pentane  can  yield  one  primary  and  two  secondary  alcohols  : 
1.  2.  3. 

CH3  OH3  OH3 

i  i  i 

CH2  CH2  CH2 

i  I  i 

CH2  CH2  CH.OH 

I  I  I 

CH2  CH.OH  CH2 

I  I  I 

CH2.OH  CH3  CH3 

First  or  «  Second  or  $ 


Primary  Secondary 
Normal  amylic  alcohols. 

From    isopentane   two   primary,  one    secondary,   and   one   tertiary 
alcohol  are  derivable  : 

4.                               5.  6.  7. 

CH3  CH3         ^H3  CH3  OH3  CH3  OH3  CH2.OH 

\/         \/  \/  v 

CH2                  CH  C.OH  CH 

I                 !  I  I 

CH2                 CH.OH  CH2  CH2 

I                        II  I 

CH2.OH          CH3  CH3  CH3 

First  primary            Secondary  Tertiary            Second  primary 


Isoamylic  alcohols. 
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and  from  tetramethyl  methane  only  a  tingle  primary  alcohol : 
8. 

<  H, 

CH3 — C — CH3  =  trimethyl-carbin  carbinol. 

CH2.OH 

Of  these  numbers  1,2,3,  4,  5,  6  are  known  with  certainty. 

1.  Normal  butyl  carbinol,  or  normal  primary  amylio  (tfoJiot,  has 
only  been  prepared  by  addition  of  hydrogen  to  normal  valeric  alde- 
hyde, and  from  normal  pentane,  afl  a  colourless  liquid,  of  fusel  odour, 
boiling  at  137°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  hai  sp.  gr.  '8296  at  0°,  and 
is  converted  into  normal  valeric  acid  on  oxidation. 

2.  Methylrpropyl  carbinol,  or  first  secondary  amyUc  alcohol,  is 
prepared  from  propyl-methyl  ketone  by  addition  of  hydrogen  : 

1  1 

CH-2  ^H2 

Cxi2  ^rl3  kH^  ^^-3 

V  v 

C=0         +  2TI  =  C— H 

\OH 

and,  togetln-r  with  the  preceding,  from  the  chlor  substitution  products 
of  normal  pentane,  and  from  ethyl-allyl  by  union  with  hydriodic  acid  : 


CH2 


CH2 


CH2  +  HI  =  CH2 

I  I 

CH  CHI 

II 

( I  1 1 .,  (  1 1  o 

and  subsequent  replacement  of  the  I  by  OH.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  boils  ;ti  L20°— 122°,  and  baa  sp.  gr.  825.  By  oxidation  it  is 
converted  into  propyl-methyl  ketone. 

3.  Diethyl  carbinol,  or  p  t  t  ami/lie  alcohol,  is  prepared  by 

beating  ethylic  formate  with  zinc  ethyl : 

CH((     1 1 
6o.OO,H,+  2Zn<£g;    =    Zn<#=»H    +    ,„„,,.„ 

and  decomposing  the  product  with  w*\ 

OH8OH,  OH.OH, 

OHjOB  ,  ('II   <  II, 

\/  +  2H,0-   \>        +Zn(OB       •  I     II 
OH  (II 

I 

o.Zi»(  ,11,  on 
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It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  characteristic  fusel-like  odour  ;  sp.  gr.  -832 
at  0°  and  '819  at  16°,  and  boils  at  116°-117°;  on  oxidation  it  yields  a 
ketone  or  propionic  and  acetic  acids. 

4.  Isobutyl  carbinol,  ox  first  primary  isoamylic  alcohol,  is  the  longest 
known  fermentation  amylic  alcohol.  It  occurs  invariably  in  fusel 
oils,  especially  in  that  from  potato  spirit,  and  is  separated  from  them 
by  fractional  distillation  as  an  unpleasant,  fusel -like-smelling  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  -825  at  0°,  boiling  at  1 29°-l  30°.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
but  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  vapour, 
when  inhaled,  causes  coughing  and  acts  as  a  poison.  When  quickly 
fractioned  from  fusel  oil  it  rotates  the  plane  of  polaiisation  to  the 
left  slightly,  but  loses  its  optical  activity  on  heating  for  a  long  time, 
or  quickly  if  distilled  from  caustic  alkali,  without  apparently  under- 
going any  chemical  change.  The  property  of  optical  activity,  indeed, 
appears  to  belong  not  to  the  usual  isoamlyic  alcohol,  but  to  a  small 
quantity  of  an  isomer  (71)  mixed  with  it.  By  oxidising  agents  iso- 
amylic alcohol  is  converted  into  isovaleric  aldehyde  and  acid. 

5.  Methyl-isopropyl  carbinol,  secondary  isoamylic  alcohol,  also 
termed  amylene  hydrate,  is  obtained  from  the  isoamylene,  prepared 
by  heating  4  with  zincic  chloride,  by  uniting  it  with  hydriodic  acid, 
and  then  converting  the  secondary  isoamylic  iodide  so  obtained 
into  the  alcohol  by  means  of  moist  argentic  oxide.  It  boils  at 
106°-108°,  and  its  vapour,  on  heating  to  200°,  splits  up  into  iso- 
amylene and  water : 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

V  \Z 

CH  CH 

I  I 

CH.OH  =  CH  +  OH2 

CH3  CH2 

It  suffers  the  same  decomposition  when  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  without  the  aid  of  heat.  On  oxidation  it  is  probably  first  oxi- 
dised to  isopropyl-methyl  ketone,  but  that  is  very  readily  further 
oxidised  to  carbonic  and  acetic  acids. 

6.  Ethyl-dimethyl  carbinol,  or  tertiary  amylic  alcohol,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  methyl  on  propionic  chloride  : 

CH3  CH3 

CH2      +  2Zn<gg3  =  CH2  +  Zn<^Ha 


~~3 


.CH, 


C=0  C<PH3 

CI  O.Zn.CH3 

and  decomposition  of  the  product  by  water.  It  boils  at  about  100°, 
appears  not  to  solidify  at  —10°,  and  on  oxidation  yields  carbonic  and 
acetic  acids. 

7.  Second  primary  ixoamylic  alcohol  is  probably  the  active  admix- 
ture in  fermentation  amylic  alcohol  (4),  which,  though  of  nearly  the 
same  boiling  point  (125°-129°),  still  shows  some  difference  from  the 
1  active,'  especially  in  the  properties  of  the  respective  acid  sulphates. 

8.  TrimHhyl-carbin  carbinol  is  not  known  at  present. 
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Hexylic  Alcohols,  C6H140  or  061I13.0H. 

171.  Of  the  (16)  possible  hexylic  alcohols  only  some  are  known  of 
still  in  part  doubtful  constitution. 

1.  Amyl  carbinol,  or  normal  primary  hexylic  alcohol  : 

GH3.GH2.GH2.CH2.CH2.GH2.OrF, 

is  prepared  mixed  with  butyl-methyl  carbinol  : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH(OH),CrT3, 

by  treatment  of  the  mixed  first  chlor-substitution  products  of  normal 
hexane  with  potassic  acetate,  and  saponification  of  the  resulting  ace- 
tates. The  mixture  of  alcohols  so  formed,  boiling  at  149°— 152°, 
yields  on  oxidation  caproic  acid,  CH3.CH2.CHQ.CH2.CH2.CO.OH, 
and  methyl-butyl  ketone,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.UO.CH3. 

In  the  pure  state  it  is  obtained  from  the  ethereal  oil  of  Hera- 
cleum  giganteum,  which  consists  of  hexylic  butyrate  and  octylic  ace- 
tate ;  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  the  alcohols  are 
liberated,  and  are  then  separated  by  fractional  distillation ;  it  boils  at 
157°-158°,  has  sp.  gr.  *819  at  23°,  and  gives  normal  caproic  acid  on 
oxidation. 

2.  Mrthyl-butyl  carbinol,  or  first  normal  secondary  hexylic  alcohol, 
CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH(OH).OH3,  is  prepared  from  its  iodide  (ob- 
tained by  distilling  mannite  with  hydriodic  acid)  : 

GH3.GIi2.GH2.GH2.CHI.GrI3, 

by  decomposition  with  moist  argentic  oxide,  as  a  colourless  liquid 
insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  1 37°  and  of  sp.  gr.  '8327  at  0°.  On 
oxidation  it  gives,  as  already  mentioned,  methyl-butyl  ketone. 

3.  Ethyl-propyl  carbinol,  or  second  normal  secondary  hexylic 
alcohol,  OHvOH2.CH2.CH(OH).CH2.CH3,  results  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  bichlor  ether  with  zinc  ethyl  : 

CH2C1  OH2.CH2.CH3 

CHC1         +  Zn<£2^5  =  ZnCl2  CH.CH2.CH3 


A. 


'2iA5 


C2H5  O.C2H3 


conversion  into  its  iodide  by  hydriodic  acid  : 

CH2.GrI2.Gxi3  GH2.Crl2.Gii3 

i        *  l 

('II.CHj.CHj  +  2HI  =  H20  +  OH.OH-.CH,  +  0.HJ 

I  I 

0.0.H,  I 

and  decomposition  of  this  latter  by  moist  argentic  oxide. 
4.  Ditnethyl-propyl  carbinol : 

q§*>C(OH)    OH,    (II,-  OH* 

is  prepared  from  butyric  chloride  and  lino  methyl  j  it  boils  at  115° 
and  yields  acetic  and  propionic  acid  on  oxidation. 

K 
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5.  Bimethyl-isopropyl  carbinol : 

CHa>C(0H)-CH<^ 

results   from  the  action  of  isobutyric   chloride    (  C1.CX).CH<Q-     3  j 

on  zinc  methyl.  It  boils  at  112°-115°,  and  solidifies  at  —40°  to  a  crys- 
talline mass. 

6.  Diethyl-methyl  carbinol : 

.     c%:c£:>c(°H>-CH3. 

is  prepared  in  similar  manner  from  acetic  chloride  and  zinc  ethyl. 
It  boils  at  120°,  and  is  completely  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  oxi- 
dation. 

7.  Fermentation  hexylic  alcohol,  or  caproylic  alcohol,  is  separated 
from  the  fusel  oil  of  the  marc  of  grapes  by  fractional  distillation.  It 
is  a  light  unpleasant-smelling  oil,  boiling  at  148°-150°,  and  yielding 
caproic  acid  on  oxidation.  Its  constitution  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

,CH3 

8.  Methyl-trimethyl-carbin  carbinol,  CH3.CH.(OH).Ce-CH3,  is  pre- 

XCH3 
pared  by  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  pinacoline.     It  boils  at  1 20°, 
has  sp.  gr.  '834,  and  at  low  temperatures  solidifies  to  crystals,  melting 
at  14°;  on  oxidation  it  first  yields  the  ketone  CH3.CO.C(CH3)3,  and 
finally  carbonic  and  trimethacetic  acid. 

Heptylic  Alcohols,  C7Hi60  or  C7H15.OH. 

172.  A  primary  heptylic  alcohol  of  unknown  constitution,  cenan- 
thylic  alcohol,  is  contained  in  the  fusel  oil  of  wine.  It  boils  at  165°, 
and  on  oxidation  gives  oenanthic  acid,  C7H1402.  By  the  distillation 
of  castor  oil  with  a  fixed  alkali  a  primary  cenanthylic  alcohol  is 
formed,  which  appears  to  be  the  normal 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.OH, 
as  it  yields  the  same  oenanthic  acid  on  oxidation  as  the  normal  pri- 
mary alcohol  from  normal  heptane.  This  latter  alcohol  boils  at 
170°— 172°.  At  the  same  time  that  its  chloride  is  formed  from  normal 
heptane,  a  secondary  chloride  is  also  formed,  from  which  a  normal 
secondary  heptylic  alcohol  or  methyl-amyl  carbinol : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH(OH).CH3, 

is  obtained  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  160°-162°. 

Dipropyl  carbinol,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH(OH).CH2.CH2.CH3,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  dipropyl  ketone.  It  boils 
at  149°  and  has  sp.  gr.  '814  at  25°. 

Isohexyl  carbinol,  pTT3^>CH.CH2.CH2.CII2-ClI.2.0II,  is  obtained, 

together  with  the  next-mentioned  body,  from  the  products  of  the 
chlorination  of  ethyl  isoamyl,  which  are  converted  into  acetates  and 
then  saponified.  It  boils  at  163°-165°,  and  yields  isocenanthic  acid 
on  oxidation. 
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Taoamylrinethyl    carbinolj      ,. . 'j>eil.eil.,.(  IL.<  1I(U1I).(  II  .  i 

prepared  by  the  reduction  of  methy]  isoamy]  ketone  by  sodium  amal- 
gam.    It  boils  at    L48   -150  ,   p  b   Fusel-like  odour,  and 
ip.  gr.  -8185  at  17  . 

l8obutyl-Jiw<.(/ii//  carbinol,  p^^CH.CHa.CXOHJ^pTj3,  is    jpro- 

duced  by  action  of  zinc  methyl  on  valeryl  chloride.     It  is  a  ooIouj 
liquid,  of  camphor  be  and  smell,  boils  at  129  -131°,  and  yields 

acetic  and  isobutyric  acids  on  oxidation. 

Diisopropyl  carbinol,  . ,.  ■  :i^><  '  1 1.<  'I  l(<  >!  I  ).<  'H<^, ,.  .•'',  prepared  by 

action  ofnascenl  hydrogen  on  diisopropyl  ketone,  Lb  a  liquid  of  pleas- 
ant ethereal  odour,  boiling  at  131°-132°  and  of  sp.  gr.  -8593  at  0°. 

CHg.CHjv 

Propyl-ethyl-methyl  carbinol,  OHa.OHa.GH9-^C.OH,  prepared  by 

ill/ 
the  successive  actions   of  zincic   methide   and   ethide   and    water   on 
normal  butyric  chloride,  boils  at  135n-133°. 

Trielhyl  carbinol,  ^u37<tt2^C(OH).CH2.CH3,  is  obtained  by  the 

action  of  propionic  chloride,  (CH3.CH2.C0.C1),  upon  zinc  ethyl.     It 
boils  at  140°-H2°,  and  is  viscid  at  -20°. 

Isopropyl-ethylrmethyl  carbinol,  pjj-3^>CH.C(OH)^p„-3  p.,  ,    is 

obtained  by  the  successive  actions  of  zincic  ethide  and  methide  and 
of  water  on  isobutyric  chloride.     It  boils  at  124°-127°. 

*\  en 

Trimethyl-carbin-dimethyl  carbinol)  eil^ACXYOH)^/,,,  ',  is  ob- 
eli/ ' ':« 
tained  by  the  successive  actions  of  zincic  methide  and  water  on  tri- 
methacetic  chloride,     it  forms  long  needles,  melting  at  17°,  and  boils 
at  123°-132°. 

Octylic  Alcohols,  C8H180  or  (  sl  1 , 7.< )  1 1 . 

173.  The  ethereal  oil  of  fferadeum  spondyliwm  consists  mainly 
of  the  acetate  (boiling  at  l,di;o-208°)  of  primary  normal  octylic  alcohol, 
en,.eil  ,.eil,.eii  ,.ei!  J  'IL.eii  ,.<  II  .,.<»!  I.  '  The  same  body  is  con- 
tained, along  with  hezylic  butyrate,  in  the  oil  of  Heracleum  gic 
t>  nm.  The  alcohol  obtained  by  saponification  with  potash  boils  at 
190°-192°,  has  sp.  gr.  '83  at  l'»    and  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour. 

MciJii/l-In  j'.i/l  carbinol,  or  «  minimi  secondary  octylic  alcohol: 

(ll,.eil  ..eie.ril  .<  II  .<  il  .< IH((  >ll  ).<  1 1 
is  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  castor  oil  with  potaasio  hydrate, 

and  from  the  first  chlorHSUbstitutioi]  product-  of  normal  oetane.       I 

an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at    L81  ,  and  yields  by  oxidation  first  methyl- 

hexyl  ketone  and  later  acetic  and  caproic  acids. 

Ethyl-itoamyl  curium,!.  I  II  .<  II  .1  H(OH).CH8.OH,.OH<^^8J 
boils  at  182°-186°. 
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Diethyl-propyl  carbiiwl  : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.C(OH)<^^]^3, 

is  a  tertiary  alcohol  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  upon  butyric 
chloride.  It  is  not  yet  known  quite  pure,  but  boils  between  145° 
and  155°. 

Xonylic  Alcohol,  C9H20O  or  C9H19.OH. 

174.  At  present  there  is  only  a  single  body  of  this  formula  known  ; 
it  is  prepared  from  petroleum  nonane,  boils  at  about  200°,  and  is  pro- 
bably mcthyl-heptyl  carbinol. 

Decatylk  Alcohol,  C10H22O  =  C10H21.OH. 

175.  The  only  alcohol  of  this  formula  known  with  any  certainty  is 
that  obtained  by  action  of  zinc  ethyl  upon  bromacetic  bromide,  and 
has  probably  the  constitutional  formula  : 

C2H5    C.2H=, 

CH 

I 
OH 

Its  boiling  point  is  very  low — namely,  155°- 15  7°. 

176.  Alcohols  of  the  formulae 

CnH240,  CjoHoeO,  C]3H2sO,  C14H30O,  and  CISH320 

have  not  yet  been  prepared,  but  there  are  some  higher,  naturally 
occurring  members  of  the  series  known ;  about  whose  constitution  no- 
thing is  ascertained. 

177.  Cetylic  alcohol,  or  ethal,  ClbH340  =  C16H33.OH,  is  prepared 
from  spermaceti  (cetylic  palmitate)  by  long  boiling  with  alcoholic 
potassic  hydrate  : 

C16H33.O.C16H310  +  KOH  =  C16H33OH  +  KO.C16H31.0. 

After  the  action  is  finished,  the  cetylic  alcohol  is  precipitated  by  addi- 
tion of  water  (in  which  potassic  palmitate  is  soluble)  and  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Ethal  so  obtained  crystallises  in  leaves,  fuses  at  49°-50°,  and  by 
careful  heating,  best  in  a  stream  of  gas,  can  be  slowly  volatilised.  It 
is  completely  insoluble  in  water. 

178.  Cerylic  alcohol,  C27H560  =  CS7H5S.OH,  forms  as  its  cero- 
tate  the  chief  constituent  of  Chinese  wax,  from  which  it  can  be  pre- 
pared in  manner  similar  to  that  of  cetylic  alcohol  from  spermaceti. 
It  is  more  usual  to  fuse  the  Chinese  wax  with  potassic  hydrate  con- 
taining a  little  water  : 

H530  +  KOH  =  C27H55.OH  +  C27H51O.OK, 

and  to  then  extract  the  potassic  cerotate  from  the  cooled  mass  with 
water.  The  undissolved  cerylic  alcohol  is  then  purified  by  crystalli- 
sation from  ether.  It  fuses  at  79°  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  wax- 
like LL 
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179.  MeUissylic   a 

That  portion  of  bees'  wax  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  co: 
mellissylic  palmitate,  C30H61.OXl16H31O,  whie  ilar  treatment 

to  that  above  given  for  spermaceti  and  Chinese  wax,  yield's  melli.- 
alcohol,      [tia       •  --itallisable,  and  fuses  at  88°.     One  of  its  salts  also 
occurs  in  the  wax-like  surface  of  the  leaves  of  Copernica  cerifera,  the 
so-called  carnuba  wax. 


.oid  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radk 

180.  As  already  mentioned,  the  halogen  compounds  of  the  mono- 
valent alcohol  radicals  can  be  partly  prepared  from  the  paraffins  by 
direct  substitution  of  a  hydrogen  atom  by  a  halogen  atom  ;  but,  as 
fluorine  is  unknown  in  the  free  state,  and  as  iodine  acts  upon  them 
with  little  energy,  this  method  of  preparation  from  the  hydrocarbons 
luced  to  one  for  chlorides  and  bromides  only.  The  procedure 
has  been  already  given. 

The  alcohols  are  the  materials  generally  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  bo 

The  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  conversion  of  metallic  hydrates 
into  halogen  compounds  by  action  of  the  haloid  acids  : 

B  , .  ^OH  +  HF  =  CnH,n  +  ,  F  +  H.,0 
i.OH  +  HC1  =  CnHonilCl  +  H  *  I 
1  :._1.OH  +  HBr  =  CnII.I1.tlBr  +  B 
Ln  +  l.OH  +  HI  =  CnH.2n+1I  +  HtO 

The  usual  method  is  as  follows  :  the  alcohol,  rendered  as  anhy- 
drous as  possible,  is  saturated  with  the  gaseous  acid  (of  which  i* 
very  powerful  absorbent),  the  reaction  being  assisted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  and  the  mixture  then  separated  by  fractional  distillation, 
if  the  boiling  points  of  the  alcohol  and  haloid  salt  permit  :  or  if  the 
alcohol  be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  haloid  salt  insoluble,  this  I 
can  be  precipitated  by  addition  of  water,  separated  mechanically  from 
the  aqueous  alcoholic  layer,  and  purified  by  distillation. 

Instead  of  preparing  the  ad  o  other  vessels,  and  then  con- 

ducting them  into  the  alcohol,  the  preparation  and  action  are  often 
conveniently  combined.  By  gently  heating  an  alcohol  with  common 
s  ilt  and  sulphuric  acid,  there  results,  e.g.,  an  alcoholic  chlori 

M,n  +  1.OH  +  NaCa  +  H,S04  =  CnH2n+1Cl  +  I  +  H20. 

The  equation  given  expresses  the  reaction  of  the  ingredien* 
far  as  they  ensue— truly,   but  the  number  of  reacting  molecule- 
no  means  con  i  the  whole  mass  emph  1  number 
of  molecules  of  alcohol  and  haloid  add,  brought  into  reaction,  j 
under  no  circumstances  the  same  number  of  mol  pro- 
ducts, as  in  every  case  ;i  certain  number 

remain  unchanged.     The  true  result  is  theref  -sed  according 

to  the  following  equation  : 

M.OH  +  aHCl=  hbUfi 
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wherein  the  relative  values  of  a  and  b  depend  on  the  one  hand  on 
the  amount  of  affinity,  on  the  other  on  the  temperature.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  ingredients  at  starting  has  also  an  essential 
influence  on  the  yield,  i.e.  the  relative  quantities  of  the  end  products. 
If  it  is  desired,  for  instance,  to  convert  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
alcohol  employed  into  the  haloid  salt,  it  is  needful  to  bring  as  much 
acid  as  possible  into  the  reaction  ;  this  latter,  however,  would  be  itself 
more  completely  converted  if  the  alcohol  were  in  large  excess. 

The  conversion  of  an  alcohol  into  the  haloid  salt  is  effected  far 
more  readily  by  use  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  sulphur  or  phos- 
phorus, instead  of  the  haloid  acids,  as  these  exchange  halogen  for 
oxygen  or  hydroxyl,  with  much  greater  readiness  than  is  the  case 
with  the  hydrogen  haloids.  The  phosphorus  haloids  generally  are  em- 
ployed, of  which  the  pentachloride  and  pentabromide  react  very  com- 
pletely ;  e.g. 

PC15  +  CnH2n+1.OH  =  CnH2n  +  1.Cl  +  POCI3.  +  HC1. 

The  phosphorus  compounds  give  up  the  whole  of  the  halogen 
easily,  so  that  larger  quantities  of  the  alcohols  can  be  attacked  : 

PC15  +  4CnH2n+1.OH  =  PO(QH3)  +■  HC1  +  4CnH2n+1Cl, 

the  haloid  acid  also  being  able  to  act  on  further  quantities  of  the 
alcohol ;  but  by  so  working  a  large  quantity  of  the  alcohol  is  invaria- 
bly lost,  as  for  as  the  intended  conversion  into  haloid  is  concerned, 
the  phosphoric  acid  formed  attacking  the  alcohol  with  formation  of 
ethereal  phosphates  and  at  the  same  time  of  water,  whose  presence 
prevents  the  completion  of  the  desired  reaction. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the  use  of  phosphorous  trichloride, 
that  leading  to  the  formation  of  phosphites  and  water. 

A  simple  method,  especially  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  iodides,  consists  in  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  the  haloid 
acids  to  the  defines,  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnH2n,  of  which 
method  frequent  mention  has  already  been  made  (§  163,  kc.) 

General  Properties. 

181.  The  haloid  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals  are  without 
exception  colourless,  generally  agreeable-snielling  liquids,  far  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  corresponding  alcohols.  They  are  miscible 
with  alcohol  in  every  proportion.  By  water  they  are  decomposed  to 
some  extent,  the  reaction  being  the  reverse  to  that  of  their  forma- 
tion : 

aCaH2B+1Cl  +  6HOH  =  cCnH,n+  ,.OH 
+  cHCl  +  (a-c)CnH2n+1.Cl  +  (Vc)H20. 

The  reaction  can  be  rendered  nearly  complete  by  employing  the  water 
in  very  large  excess,  and  assisting  the  reaction  by  heat. 

The  alkalies — best  in  alcoholic  solution — act  more  energetically 
than  water  on  these  salts,  the  alcohol  being  thereby  partly  re- 
generated : 

CnH2n+1Cl  +  KOH  =  KCl  +  CnH2n  +  1.OH. 

But  to  a  much  greater  extent  the  hydroxyl  of  the  alkaline  hydrates 
acts   as   an  oxidising  agent,  and,  instead  of  attaching  itself   to  the 
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carbon,  removes  the  hydrogen  atom  from  the  neighbouring  carbon 
atom,  with  formation  of  water  and  an  olefine : 

I  I 

OHj         +  on  =  iioir  +    oh 

I  I  II 

OHj.Cn  K  K(  1  <  II, 

(II.,  OH,  <  II,  OH, 

V  x^ 

<j— I  4.  K  =  KI  +  0 

I  I  II 

elf,  oir    HOB  OH, 

Usually  and  most  completely  the  alcoholic  iodides  are  reconverted 
into  the  alcohols  by  treatment  with  moist  freshly  precipitated  argentic 
oxide  : 

CnH2n  +  1I  +  AgOH  =  Agl  +  CnH2n  +  I.OII; 

still  better  by  heating  with  potassic  acetate  and  subsequent  saponifica- 
tion with  alkali  (§  163). 

182.  The  alcoholic  haloid  salts  can  be  reconverted  into  the 
paraffins  by  treatment  with  nascent  hydrogen,  especially  in  presence 
of  strongly  positive  metals ;  the  iodides,  in  addition,  by  heating  with 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid  (§   149)  or  with  zinc  and  water  : 

CnIl2n  +  1Cl  +  Zn  +  HC1       =  CnH2n  +  2  +  ZnCl, 

{  'n^2n+l^   +    HI  =CnH2n  +  2  +  I2 

2CnH2n  +  1I  +  2Zn  +  20H2  =  2CnH2n  +  2  +  Znl2  +  Zn(OH)2. 

The  fluorides  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  formed  by  pa-sing  hydro- 
fluoric acid  into  the  alcohols,  are  scarcely  known. 

C'/i lorides  0/  the  A  Icoh  oi  Rt  1  1 1 ., n  + 1 01. 

183.  Methylic  chloride,  or  monochlor  fa  readily 
obtained  as  a  colon  .  by  slightly  heating  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  wood  spirit  with  two  parte  of  sodic  chloride  and  three  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  add  j  it  is  purified  by  washing  with  water,  then 
diird  bypassing  over  calcic  chloride  ami  finally  passed  into 
c.).»lr«l  by  unmersioo  in  a  mixture  of  Lee  and  crystallised  calcic  chloride, 
wherein  it  condenses  to  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  whose  boiling  point 
is  —'2iJ  to  —22  .     BCsthylic  chlorid                a  an  agreeable  ethereal 

odour  and  a  BWeef  taste;  its  Vapour  density  is  1*736  ;  it  is  soluble  in    [ 

of  its  volume  of^wator  and  ;\  of  its  volume  of  alcohol.  With  chlorine 
in  diffused  daylight  it  yields  further  substitution  product 

CH,C12>  CHOI,,  and  0C14. 

184.  Ethylic   chloride,  monoddc 

It  is  prepared  cither  by  distilling  alcohol  with  double  its  weigh! 

sodie  chloride  and  sulphuric  add,  0T  by  Saturating  well  cooled 
absolute  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  letting  the  mixture  stand 
some  day.--  in  well  closed    V<  IBels,  and  then  distilling  on  a  water  bath  ; 

the  evolved  vapoui  bed  with  lake  warm  water, dried  by  calcic 
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chloride,  and  condensed  in  vessels  cooled  below  0°.  The  reaction  in 
this  and  analogous  cases  is  much  facilitated,  and  rendered  more  com- 
plete, by  the  presence  of  powerful  dehydrating  agents,  especially  by 
zincic  chloride.  It  also  results  from  the  continued  heating  of  a 
gaseous  mixture  of  ethylene  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

CH,  CH3 

||     "     +HC1=      | 
CH2  CH2C1 

Ethylic  chloride  is  an  extremely  volatile,  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr. 
•9214  at  0°,  boiling  at  11°-12°.  It  is  readily  inQammable,  and  burns, 
like  all  chlorine  compounds,  with  a  green-bordered  flame.  It  is  little 
soluble  in  water  (in  50-60  parts),  but  in  all  proportions  in  absolute 
alcohol.  With  chlorine  in  daylight  it  gives  higher  substitution  pro- 
ducts :  C2H4C12,  C2H3C13,  C2H2C14,  C2HC15,  and  finally  C2C16. 

185.  Two  propylic  chlorides  are  known  corresponding  to  the  for- 
mula C3H7C1. 

Normal  propylic  chloride,  CH3.CH2.CH2C1,  is  obtained  from  normal 
propylic  alcohol,  in  manner  similar  to  the  above,  as  a  liquid  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  46 '5°. 

Secondary  or  isopropylic  chloride,  CH3.CHC1.CH3,  obtained  from 
isopropylic  alcohol,  boils  at  36°-38°.  It  is  also  formed  by  union  of 
hydrochloric  acid  with  propylene  gas  : 

CH3  OH3 

i  i 

CH        +  HC1  =  CHC1 

II  I 

Crl2  ^H3 

186.  Butylic  chlorides,  C4H9C1.  Four  isomers  of  this  formula 
exist,  corresponding  to  the  four  butylic  alcohols,  Ifrom  which  they  are 
generally  prepared.     They  are  : 

l.  2.  3.  4. 

CH3  OH3  ^H-3  ^H-3  OH3  ^H-3 

I  I  %y  \7 

CH2  CH,  OH  CC1 

I  Li  l 

CH,  CHC1  CTI2C1  CH3 

1*1  ' 

CH2.C1        CH3 

Boiling  point         77°-78*  1  68-5°  50°-51° 

Sp.gr.  .  -894  -8789 

x    Primary  Secondary  ^Primary  Tertiary 

Normal  butylic  chlorides.  Isobutylic  chlorides. 

187.  Of  the  higher  homologues  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Primary   normal   amylic    chloride,    CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.C1, 

boiling  at  106°-107°. 

PIT 
Primary  isoamylic  chloride,  pH3^CH.CH2.CH2.Cl,    boiling   at 

102°.  3 

The  boiling  point  of  the  normal  primary  hexylic  chloride, 
CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2C1,  prepared  from  hexane,  is  125°-128°. 
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Normal  primer//  octylic  chloride  boilfl  :it  180*5°,  and  has  sp.  gr. 
•8802  at  16°. 

Cetylic  chloride,  C18H8,C1,  ifl  a  liquid  which  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition. 

Bromides  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals,  CnH2n+,.Br. 

188.  The  bromine  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals  are  mostly 
prepared  by  action  of  phosphoric  bromide  on  the  alcohols.  [nstead 
of  first  preparing  that  body  in  the  pure  state,  and  then  bringing  it  in 
contact  with  the  alcohol,  it  is  more  convenient  to  pour  over  one  pari 
of  amorphous  phosphorus  six  times  its  weight  of  the  alcohol,  and 
then  to  add  slowly  about  six  parts  of  bromine  with  continued  shaking 
and  careful  cooling.  The  bromide  is  separated  from  the  alcohol  by 
distillation. 

Methylic  bromide,  CH3Br,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  -i-  13°, 
of  sp.  gr.  1*6G4  and  of  vapour  density  3*293. 

Ethylic  bromide,  ( '.J I,-, Br,  boils  at  39°  and  has  sp.  gr.  1*4. 

Propylic  bromides : 

Normal  propylic  bromide,  CH3.CH2.CH2Br,  boils  at  71°  and  has 
at0°sp.  gr.  1-388. 

Isopropylic  bromide,  CH3.CHBr.CH3,  of  sp.gr.  1-32  at  13°, 
boils  at  60°-63°. 

Of  the  butylic  bromides,  C4HgBr,  there  are  known  the  normal 
primary,  <  If3.CH2.CH2.CH2Br,  of  sp.  gr.  1*305  at  0°,  and  of  boiling 
point  lb0°-100*5°;  and" 

PTT 

Primary  isobutylic  bromide,  pTT3^>CH.CH2Br,    which    boils   at 

92°. 

Amylic  bromides,  C5HnBr  : 

Normal  primary   amylic   bromide,    CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2Br, 

boils  at  128*7°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  1'246  at  0°. 

OH 
Primary  isoamylic  bromide,  .m.^C II.(.-II2.CH2Br,  boils  at  119°. 

CH 

Secondary  i  so  amylic  bromide ,  ,  ,,.:^>( 'II.CHBr.CIT.j,  at   113°;  it 

is  obtained  from  isoamylene   by  heating  with  hvdrobromic  acid. 

1 1  igher  homologues  are  little  known;  of  them  only  nomad  primary 
octylic  bromide,  a  liquid  boiling  at  198°-200°,  is  worth  mention. 

Iodides  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals,  <  "nll-jn+il* 

189.  The  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  can  all  be  prepared  from 
the  corresponding  alcohols ;  the  usual  method  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  given  for  the   bromides.     It   consists   in    placing  one  pari  of 

amorphous  phosphorus   in   five  to  ten   parts  of  the  alcohol,  and    dis- 
tilling after  addition  of  ten  parts  of  iodine. 

Instead  of  amorphous  phosphorus  the  ordinary  modification  can 
be  employed;  the  method   of  proceeding   will   be  described  under 

ethylic  iodide. 

Secondary  and  such  tertiary  iodides  as  liner  the  iodine  in  union 
with  a  carbon    atom    which    is    attached  to  I  (    1 1  .  group,  can   be   pic- 
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pared  from  the  respective  defines  (CnH2n)  by  heating  with  concen- 
trated hydriodic  acid  (§  163).  At  higher  temperatures  the  secondary 
compounds  easily  decompose  again  into  the  define  and  hydriodic 
acid. 

All  these  iodides  turn  brown  on  exposure  to  light,  from  separation 
of  iodine,  a  paraffin  being  formed  at  the  same  time  : 

2CnH2n+1I  =  12  +  ^nH2n+2. 

190.  Jlethylic  iodide,  CH3I,  is  a  colourless,  sweet-smelling  liquid, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  boils  at  44°-45°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  2*199. 

191.  Ethylic  iodide,  CH3.CH2I,  can  be  prepared  as  follows  :  A 
mixture  of  one  part  phosphorus  with  four  parts  absolute  alcohol  is 
placed  in  a  retort  connected  with  an  inverted  condenser,  and  ten 
parts  of  iodine,  either  solid  or  dissolved  in  alcohol,  gradually  added. 
Phosphorous  iodide  is  formed  with  evolution  of  heat,  which  immedi- 
ately reacts  on  the  alcohol,  the  liquid  generally  entering  into  spon- 
taneous ebullition.  It  is  finally  gently  heated  on  the  water  bath  for 
an  hour,  and  the  product  distilled  off.  The  distillate  is  then  shaken 
with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  and  the  separated  iodide  dried  over 
calcic  chloride  and  distilled. 

Ethylic  iodide  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive  liquid  of  pleasant 
sweetish  taste,  of  sp.  gr.  1-946  at  16°  and  boiling  at  72°. 

192.  Propylic  Iodides. — Xormal  propylic  iodide,  CH3.CH2.CH2.T, 
has  sp.  gr.  1782  at  0°  and  boils  at  102°. 

Isopropylic  iodide,  CH3.CHI.CH3,  is  usually  prepared  from  gly- 
cerine by  means  of  iodine  and  amorphous  phosphorus.  Propylene 
and  allylic  iodide  are  formed  and  are  converted  into  isopropylic  iodide 
by  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  : 

CHo.OH  CH2 

I     "  II 

CH.OH   +   3HI  =  3H20  +  I2  +   CH 

CHo.OH  CH2.I 

Allylic  iodide. 

CH2  CH2 

II  ii 

CH     +  HI=  I,  +  CH 

I  I 

CH2I  CH3 

Propylene. 
CH9  CH3 

II  "  i 

CH  +   HI  =  CHI 

I  I 

CH3  CH3 

Isopropylic  iodide. 

It  boils  at  89°  and  has  at  0°  sp.  gr.  1-735;  it  is  not  miscible  with 
water. 

193.  Butylic  Iodides,  C4H9I. — Xormal  primary  butylic  iodide, 
CH3.OH2.CH2.CH2I,  obtained  from  the  normal  primary  alcohol, 
boils  at  129°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  1*643  at  0°. 

Xormal  secondary  butylic  iodide,  CH3.CH2,CHLCH3,  results,  by 
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a  similar  reaction  to  that  for  isopropylic  iodide,  by  heating  erythrite 
with  hydriodio  acid  :  . 

0H,.OH  Ml. 

I 
CH.OH  CH, 

+  7HI  =  4H,0  +  3Ij+    | 

UI.OH  (  III 

I  I 

OHa.OH  (II, 

Tt    boila    at   117°-118°,    and    has    sp.  gr.    1*6  at  20°.       It   is    con- 
verted into  the  normal  secondary  alcohol  by  treatment  with  moist 

argentic  oxide. 

lH 

Primary  isobutylic  iodid .  , , .  i^>CH.CH2I,  obtained  from  fer- 
mentation butylic  alcohol,  has  sp.  gr.  1592  at  22°,  and  boils  at 
120-5°. 

Tertiary  isobutylic  iodide,  or  trimeihyl-earbm   iodide: 

ch:>ci-ch3. 

is  most  easily   prepared    from  isobutylene  and  hydi-iodic  acid.     It^ 
boiling  point  is  99°. 

194.  A  in  >il  ic   Iodides. — Normal  jn'iuidry  amyUe  iodide: 

Gxi3.Cri2.CH2.  GIi2.GH2I, 

boils  at  155° ;  sp.  gr.  1-5435  at  0°. 

<i   Normal    secondary    amylic   iodide,    CH3.CH2.CHo.CHI.CH3, 

boils  at  146°. 

C!TT 
a   Primary  Isoamylic  iodide,  pTT3^>CH.CH2.CH2I,  fermentation 

amylic  iodide,  prepared  from  fusel  oil,  boils  at  147°,  and  has  sp.  gr. 
1-511  at  11°. 

PIT 

Secondary  isoamylic  iodide,     . .  ^><  'I  I .( ' 1 1 1.<  1 1 ...  prepared  from 

isoamylene  and  hydriodic  acid,  boils  at  128°— 130°. 

195.  Hexylic  Iodide*,     Normal  primary  hexy He  iod 

(  1I,.('IIJ.('1IJ.('H_,.('II_.(  ill. 

Boiling  point  179-5  ;  sp.  gr.  1-4116  at  17-5°. 

(t  Normal  secondary  hexylic  iodide,  QH^  1 1  ..<  1 1  ,.(  II  ,.<  II  l.»  II  . 
prepared  from  mannite  and  hydriodic  aeid  : 

C„lljOll).+  Hill  rrdHjO  +  SIt  +  C   1! 

boils  at  167-5°,  and  lias  sp.  gr.  II  177  . 

/]  Normals  condary  hsxylic  iodidi ,  <  '1 1  ,.<  II  .»  1 1  ,.(  1 1 I.<  II  _,.<  1 1  .. 
is  prepared  by  heating  the  product  of  the  reaction  of  bichlorether 

upon  zinc  ethyl  : 

(lU'l  «  II  .<■  II  , 

OHCa     +  Zn(01Hfi),  =  ZnCl1  +    <'II.<',1I6 

O.CUH.  6.C  II 
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with  hydriodic  acid  : 

CH2.C2H5  CH2.C2H5 

CH.C2H5  +  2HI     =     CHI.C2H5  +  H20  +  IC2H5 

I 
O.C2H5 

It  is  a  liquid  of  high  boiling  point. 

The  iodide  of  primary  fermentation   hexylic   alcohol,  probably 

^3>CH.CH2.CH2.CH2I,  distils  between  172°  and  175°. 

196.  Of  the  higher  homologues  may  be  mentioned 
Norrnal  primary  octylic  iodide  : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2I, 

boiling  at  220°-222°. 

Cetylic  iodide,  C16H33I,  prepared  from  cetylic  alcohol  by  means  of 
phosphoric  iodide,  is  a  solid  body,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol,  fuses  at  22°. 


Metallic  Alcoholates,  CnH2n+1.OM. 

197.  The  hydroxylic  hydrogen  of  alcohols  is  only  replaced  directly, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  by  the  most  strongly  positive  metals, 
and  then  always  with  less  energy  than  in  the  action  of  the  metal  upon 
water.  The  metallic  alcoholates  so  formed  are  solid  bodies,  in 
great  part  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  are  capable  of  standing  high 
temperatures  without  decomposition,  but  are  very  readily  decomposed 
by  water.  If  a  metallic  alcoholate  be  treated  with  water,  it  is  con- 
verted into  hydrate,  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat.  Unless, 
however,  the  water  he  in  great  excess  the  decomposition  is  not  com- 
plete, and  can  be  represented  by  the  general  equation  : 

»CnH2n+l.ONa  +  aHOH  =yCnH2n+1.OH  +  y^aOK 

+  (z-2/)CnH2n+1ONa  +  (aj-yJHOH, 

in  which  y,  by  employment  of  equal  molecules  of  the  ingredients,  is 
invariably  considerably  greater  than  ^  x. 

The  decomposition  is  naturally  diminished  by  addition  of  alcohol, 
as  in  reverse  action,  on  bringing  together  the  strongest  metallic  bases 
and  alcohols,  some  amount  of  metallic  alcoholates  are  formed  : 

xKOH  +  ?/CnH2n+1.OH  =  zCnH2n+1.OK  +  zH20  +  (x-z)KOH 
-4-  Ui— *\P^TT_  .  .  OIL 


+  &-^„H2n  +  ,OH. 


The  alcoholates  can  never  be  obtained  pure  by  this  last  reaction ; 
but  their  formation  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  some  of  the  reactions 
of  the  solutions  of  strong  metallic  hydrates  in  absolute  alcohol,  as,  for 
instance,  the  formation  of 'metallic  alkylic  carbonates  on  passing  car- 
bonic anhydride. 

These  compounds  are  scarcely  known  in  the  case  of  the  heavy 
metals,  except  those  of  aluminium  and  zinc,  which  latter  result  from 
the  slow  oxidation  of  zinc  alkyls  by  atmospheric  oxygen  : 
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2Zn<cl;  +  0,     =    2Za<g^ 

Zinc  dimethyl.  Zinc  methyl  methylate. 

and 

-*<<'■■}!., +°»  =  azn<o:ol; 

as  solid  ladies,  readily  converted  by  water  into  alcohols  with  separa- 
tion of  zincic  hydrate  : 

Zn^j-JiJJ;'  +  2HOH  =  Zn(OH),  +  2HO.CH* 

They  are  decomposed  by  acids  and  halogen  compounds  with  still 
greater  readiness  than  by  water. 

The  best  known  member  of  the  series  is 

198.  Sodic  e%fofe,C,Hf.O.Na==  CH3.CH2.O.Na.  This  is  readily 

obtained  by  placing  one  part  of  bright  metallic  sodium  in  ten  parts  of 
quite  anhydrous  alcohol.  Hydrogen  is  given  off  violently,  and  so 
much  heat  is  evolved  that  either  the  vessel  must  be  cooled  or  else  the 
metal  added  in  small  quantities  and  slowly.  The  whole  of  the  alcohol 
cannot  be  converted  into  its  sodium  derivative  by  this  means.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  pure  product,  when  all  action  has  ceased,  the  excess  of 
alcohol  is  removed  by  distillation  from  a  water  bath  ;  a  white  crys- 
talline mass  remains,  which  is  a  compound  of  one  molecule  of  sodic 
ethylate  with  two  molecules  of  alcohol,  C2H5.01Sra,2C2H5.OH. 
Either  by  long  exposure  in  a  vacuum  or  by  heating  to  200°  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen,  this  compound  is  resolved  into  alcohol,  which  vola- 
tilises, and  a  white,  very  voluminous  residue  of  sodic  ethylate, 
C2H5.ONa,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  a  temperature  of  290°. 


Ethers    or    Oxides    of    the    Alcohol    Radicals. 

Cn"2n+  i-O.CnH2n+ 1  Mid  CnH2n+  lA  U  'i,i  1 1  jm+  i- 

199.  The  ethers  are  compounds  of  two  alcohol  radicals  with  one 
oxygen  atom;  they  can  be  regarded  as  alcohols  whose  hydroxylic 
hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical  They  can  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  first  or  simple  ethers  containing  two 

similar    alcohol  radicals,    whilst    in    the    BeOOnd,    the    BO-Called    W1 

ethers,  two  dissimilar  alcohol  radicals  are  united  together  by  oxygen. 

In  this  way  many  more  ethers  are  possible  than  alcohols.  The  general 
formula  of  the  ethers  : 

'    n'  >  jn  M-      ■     m'  '  jm  +  I   =  '    n  + m'  '  •_■  ii  |  m    ,  i~  )  —  *    n'<  '  .n+  j'  '  («    ■  +  ■    n  K 

being  identical  with  thai   of  the  alcohols,  uumen  of  meta- 

merism must  occur  between  members  of  the  two  classes  of  bodies, 

200.  Methods  of  Preparation,     All   ethers  can  be  prepared  by 

action  of  metallic  alooholates  upon  the  haloid  compounds  of  the 
alcohol  radicals.  Of  the  first  the  sodium  compounds  are  best  em- 
ployed ;  of  the  last,  the  easily  decomposable  iodides;  the  action  then 
stalling  without,  application  of  he.it,  but  can  be  accelerated  and 
finished  by  hi  ating. 
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If  a  sodic  alcoholate  be  heated  with  the  iodide  of  the  same  alcohol 
radical,  a  simple  ether  is  formed  : 

CnH2n+1.ONa  +  ICnH2n+1  =  Nal  +  CnH2u  +  1.O.CnH2n+ , 

or  (OnH2n+1)20; 

whilst  the  derivatives  of  different  alcohol  radicals  give  mixed  ethers, 
it  being,  as  regards  the  end  product,  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
alcohol  radical  is  employed  as  the  sodium  oxy derivative  and  which  as 
the  haloid  salt  : 

CnH2n  +  1.ONa  +  ICmH2m+1  =  tfal  +  CnHw+1.O.CmH2M+l> 
or  CnH2n+1.I  +  CmH,m+1.ONa  =  NaI  +  CnH2n+1.0.(,mTi,.m+i. 

As  a  rule  the  sodic  alcoholate  is  not  employed  pure,  but  dissolved 
in  an  excess  of  the  alcohol.  The  ether  must  in  every  case  be  purified 
by  distillation. 

The  only  cases  where  good  yields  are  obtained  by  this  process  are 
the  mixed  methyl  ethers,  prepared  from  methylic  iodide  and  sodic 
alcoholates ;  the  higher  homologous  iodides  so  reacting  with  the 
alcoholates  as  in  great  part  to  produce  olefines  : 

CnH2n+1I  -f  NaO.CmH2m+1  =  NaI  +  HO.CmH2m+1  +  CnH2n. 

Those  salts  of  alcohol  radicals  with  acids,  which  are  not  volatile 
without  decomposition,  and  better  the  acid  than  the  neutral  salts, 
yield  ethers  and  free  acids  when  heated  with  alcohol  to  high  tempera- 
tures : 

C!n"H2n+1.HS04  +  CnH2n+1.OH=  H2S04  +  (CnH2n+i)20 
and 

CnH2n+1.HS04  +  C<mH2m  + 1.0H  =  H2S04 -f  CnH2n  +  1.O.CmH2m+ 1# 

Monethylic  sulphate,  for  instance,  when  heated  with  ethyl  ic 
alcohol  to  about  140°,  decomposes  into  diethylic  oxide  and  sulphuric 
acid  : 

C2H5.HS04  +  C2H5.OH  =  H2S04  +  (C2H5)20. 

The  simple  ethers  can  also  be  prepared  by  heating  the  haloid 
compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals  with  the  anhydrous  oxides  of  basic 
metals,  most  readily  by  employment  of  iodides  and  argentic  oxide  : 

2CnH,n+1I  +  Ag20  =  Ag2I2  +  (CnH2n+1)20. 

The  method  most  frequently  employed  for  preparing  the  simple 
ethers  consists  in  heating  the  respective  alcohols  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Bearing  in  mind  only  the  ingredients  and  the  final  products,  the  re- 
action may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2CnH.2n  +  1.OH  +  H2S04  =  (CnH2n+1)X>  +  H2S04  +  OH2, 

in  which  the  process  appears  as  the  splitting  off  of  a  molecule  of  water, 
from  two  molecules  of  alcohol,  by  the  dehydrating  power  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid — a  view  which  was  formerly  held.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  quite  different,  being  essentially  the  same  as  the  second  method 
mentioned  above.  During  the  preparation  of  ether  by  heating  an 
alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  found  that  water  distils  over  before 
the  ether,  although  the  latter  may  have  a  lower  boiling  point  ;  and, 
further,  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  can  decompose  a  very 
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considerable  quantity  of  alcohol.     Both  facte  completely  contradict  the 

old  view. 

The  formation  of  ether  by  this  process  belongs  to  the  most  intri- 
cate but  at  the  same  time  most  instructive  chemical  processes;  it  is 
therefore  worth  considering  at  some  length. 

201.  Preparation  of  Ethers  from  Alcohols  and  Sulphuric  Acid.  (  ha 
mixing  an  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid  sulphate  of  the  alcohol 
radical  is  formed  with  evolution  of  beat.  The  process  is  by  no  means 
complete,  the  greater  portion  of  both  ingredients  remaining  un- 
changed : 

oOnH2ll+1.OB  +  MLS04  =  a:C„H,II+1.IlS04  +  x\\J) 

On  applying  heat,  water  and  s  part  of  the  unaltered  alcohol  distil 
over,  until  the  temperature  reaches  that  at  which  ether  is  formed 
cording  to  the  second  method  (by  the  action  of  an  alcohol  on  an  acid 
sulphate),  when  ether  oceans  amongst  the  products  distilling,  and  its 
formation  continues  as  long  as  the  liquid  contains  both  alcohol  and 
acid  sulphate. 

In  the  last  phase  of  the  process,  as  soon  as,  by  the  continued  ex- 
ternal application  of  heat,  the  temperature  rises  above  that  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  ether,  and  when  the  free  alcohol  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, large  quantities  of  an  olefine  are  formed,  due  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  acid  sulphate  : 

CnH2n+1HS04  =  CnH2n  +  H2S04. 

A>  by  these  decompositions  the  sulphuric  acid  is  regenerated  and 
remains  behind  in  the  residue  from  the  distillation,  this  latter  can 
be  used  again  and  again  for  ether  formation,  the  necessary  fresh 
quantities  of  alcohol  being  added. 

Instead  of  adding  alcohol  from  time  to  time,  the  process  may  be 
made  continuous.     For  this  purpose  the  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  mixed  together  in  such  proportions,  that  the  mixture  begu 
boil  at  the  temperature  necessary  for  the  formation  of  ether  ;  ale 
is  then  allowed  to  How  continuously  into  the  apparat 
that  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  liquid  shows  a  constant  temp 

turc  under  the  OOnl  inued  boiling  ;  there  is  then  as  much  alcohol  passing 

into  the  vessel  as  distils  from  it  in  the  same  time,  in   the  forme 
ether,  water,  or  unaltered  alcohol. 

Kg.  17  shows  the  apparatus  used  on  the  Bmall  scale.  The  flask, 
supported  by  a  tripod  stand  over  a  gas  flame,  is  provided  w  ith  a  triply 

bored  cork  ;   one  opening  contains  the  tube  d  leading  to  the  condenser 

r. ;  the  second  is  for  the  thermometer  6,  which  dips  into  the  liquid ; 

through  the  third  a  funnel  tube  |  irly  to  the  bottom 

Of  the  flask.       As  soon  as  the  boiling  alcohol  acid  mixture  has  reached 

the  desired  temperature,   the  cock  r  of  the  alcohol   reservoir  ■  is 

opened  to  such  an    extent    that    the   annum!   of  alcohol    flowing  down 

the  funnel  tube  into  the  liquid  -hall   keep  the  temperature  at    the 

same  point. 

The  process  might  be  interminable  were  it  not  thai  small  quanti- 
se of  the  acid  are  changed  in  an  unregenerable  manner,  there  not 
only  being  ,i  continual  distillation  of  small  quantitif 
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pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  also  oxidation  occurs  at  the  expense  of 
the  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  small  quantities  of  sulphurous  anhydride 
are  always  evolved. 

The  distillate  collected  in  the  receiver  separates  into  two  layers, 
the  lower  consisting  mainly  of  water,  the  upper  of  ether.  The  latter 
is  purified  first  by  shaking  with  milk  of  lime,  then  repeatedly  with 
fresh  quantities  of  water,  in  order  to  remove  any  alcohol  that  may 


Fig.  17. 


have  passed  over,  and  finally,  after  drying  with  calcic  chloride,  is  sub- 
mitted to  fractional  distillation. 

Many  other  not  readily  volatile  acids,  such  as  phosphoric,  arsenic, 
boric,  &c.,  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  sulphuric  acid. 

202.  SmaU  quantities  of  ether  are  also  obtained  by  heating  the 
haloid  compounds  of  alcohol  radicals  together  with  alcohols  to  200° 
in  sealed  tubes  : 

*CnH2n  +  1Cl  +  yC„H2n  +  1.OH  =  s(CnH2n  +  1)20  +  *HC1 
+  (^-2/)CnH2n  +  1Cl  +  b-2)CnH2n+,.OH; 

therefore  also,  together  with  alcohols,  when  the  haloid  salts  are  heated 
with  water  to  200°-250°.     After  the  reaction  : 
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rCHjn+jCl  +yH,O  =  «0BH2n+1.OH  +  *H01  +  (aj-sJOnH^ 

+  (y-*)H,0, 

follows  further  : 

(.,-;)<'„  1 1, llf  ,('1  +  *CnH2n+1.OH  +  sHOl  +  (y-sJH.O 

=  '(<\i"a„  +  >).,<>  +  (~  +  ')l»''l  +  (---^-/)<,nH,„  +  iC,l 

+  (*-*)CnH*+1.OH  +  (y-»)H10, 

until  a  point  of  equilibrium  is  reached   in  the  relative  quantities  of 
the  ingredient*  and  products.    This  point  depends  on  the  temperature, 
the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  af  starting,  and  the  relative  affin 
coming  into  play. 

The  formation  of  ethers  by  strongly  heating  alcohols  n  ith 
chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  neutral  sulphates  of  weak  basic 
metals,  such  as  zinc,  tin,  mercury,  aluminium,  iron,  uranium,  <fcc,  was 
formerly  of  special  interest.  It  is  known  that  nearly  all  these  bodies, 
when  heated  to  high  temperatures  with  water,  are  partly  decomposed 
into  free  acids  and  basic  salts,  especially  when  the  acid  can  volatilise; 
for  instance,  A1,C1,;  +  2Ha0  =  4H01  +  A1202C12.  In  every  ease 
these  salts  are  more  readily  decomposed  by  alcohols,  the  negative  con- 
stituent forming  a  compound  with  the  alcohol  radical.  Zincic  chlorido 
heated  with  alcohol  always  yields  some  alcoholic  chloride  : 

sZnCl,  +  yCnHan+1.OH  =  ^Zn<^H+^CnH2n+1.Cl  +(x-z)ZnClt 

+  (y-*)CnH2n+1.OH. 

Normal  aluminic  sulphate  yields  a  basic  salt  and  acid  sulphate  of  the 
alcohol  radical,  according  to  the  equation  : 

*Al2(S04)3  +  yCnH2n  +  1.OH  =  «Ala(S04)(OH),  4-  2:<  ,„H,n  + ^HSO. 
+  (aJ-s)Ali(S04)t  +  (y-2s)0IIH2n4.1.OH. 

By  the  formation  of  haloid  salts  or  sulphates  of  the  alcohol  radicals' 
together  with  unchanged  alcohol,  all  conditions  necessary  to  the  forma 
tion  of  ethers  are  given.     The  (vi'v  acid  (hereby  regenerated,  probably 
assisted  by  the  lowering  of  t he  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  reactionj 

converts  the  basic  salt  in  great  part  back  to  the  neutral  compounds. 
so  that  it  finally  appears  as  though  this  latter  had  remained  un- 
altered. 

These  reactions  had  been  considered  to  be  catalytic  processes  pre- 
viously to  the  correct  explanation  of  their  action  having  been  dlfl 
covered. 

203.  If  two  alcohols  are  allowed  to  read  simultaneously  on  the 
etherifying  agenj  (sulphuric  acid,  &&),  three  ethers  are  obtained,  two 
simple  and  one  mixed  ;  sulphates,  &c.,  of  the  two  different  alcohol 
radicals  being  formed,  of  which  each  reacts  on  each  of  the  two  alcohols, 
converting  them  into  ethers. 

These  ethers  are  also  obtained  when  .1  mixture  of  an  alcohol  and 

sulphuric;   acid  is  heated  to  the  teiiiperat  uro  of    ether  formation,  and  a 

second  alcohol  is  allowed  to  llow  in  continuously.  At  the  beginning  only 
;i    ingle  alcoholic  sulphate  is  formed,  w  hich  read  i  with  its  onchaj 

i. 
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alcohol,  (CnH2n  +  1.OH),  to  form  the  ether,  (CnH2n+1)20,  which  is  at 
first  alone  formed.  If  now  the  second  alcohol,  (CmH2m+1.OH),  enters, 
it  will  form  its  acid  sulphate  with  the  still  unaltered  or  regenerated 
sulphuric  acid.  This,  reacting  on  the  first  alcohol,  yields  with  it 
the  ether,  (CnH2n+1)(CmH2m+1)0.  At  the  same  time  the  same 
ether  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  already  formed  molecules  of 
CnH2n  +  1.HS04  on  the  second  alcohol.  In  time  the  quantity  formed 
of  this  second  ether  gradually  increases,  whilst  that  of  the  first  ether 
soon  diminishes.  Soon,  however,  molecules  of  CmH2m+  1#OH  come  in 
contact  with  those  of  CmH2m  +  1.HS04,  at  first  but  seldom,  later  with 
increasing  frequency.  The  second  simple  ether,  (CmH2m+1)20,  there- 
fore, begins  to  distil  over  in  rapidly  increasing  quantity,  forming  at 
length  the  sole  product ;  this  occurring  as  soon  as  the  first  alcohol 
has  completely  distilled  over  in  the  form  of  (CnH2n  +  1)20  and 
CnH2n  +  1.O.OmH2m+ 1. 

204.  Properties  and  Reactions. — The  ethers  are  mostly  liquids 
which  distil  unchanged,  are  either  entirely  insoluble  or  but  little 
soluble  in  water.  Their  boiling  points  are  invariably  lower  than 
those  of  the  metameric  alcohols.  By  reagents  they  are  generally 
more  difficultly  attacked  than  the  alcohols. 

By  water  at  high  temperatures  they  are  partly  converted  into 
alcohols ;  e.g. 

a(C2H5)20  +  &H20  =  2a£J2H5.OH  +  (a-a)(C2H5)20  +  (6-aj)H20. 

By  the  halogen  hydro-acids  they  are  converted,  on  heating,  into  the 
haloid  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  most  readily  by  hydriodie 
acid  : 

CnH2n  +  1.O.CmrI2m+1  +  2HI  =  CnH2n+1I  +  CmH2m+1I  +  H20, 

and  give  salts  with  strong  acids.  Treated  with  chlorine,  chlor-substi- 
tution  products  are  readily  obtained. 

By  oxidation,  especially  in  presence  of  water,  they  yield  essentially 
the  same  products  as  the  alcohols  from  which  they  are  derived,  the 
ethers  of  primary  alcohol  radicals  therefore  giving  aldehydes  and 
acids. 

205.  Methyl  ether,  or  dimethylic  oxide,  C2H60  =  CH3.O.CH3 
(metameric  with  ethylic  alcohol).  Methylic  ether  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation of  a  mixture  of  wood  spirit  with  four  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  the  evolved  vapours  are  passed  through  potassic  hydrate 
solution,* and  the  unabsorbed  gas  condensed  in  vessels  cooled  by  a 
powerful  freezing  mixture. 

Methyl  ether  below  —21°  is  a  mobile  colourless  liquid,  at  ordinary 
temperatures  an  ethereal-smelling  gas,  of  density  1*6 17.  37  volumes 
of  it  are  absorbed  by  one  volume  of  water.  It  burns  with  a  strongly 
luminous  flame. 

206.  Ethyl-methyl  ether,  or  methylic  ethylic  oxide: 

C8H80  =  CH3.O.C2H5, 

is  prepared  from  sodic  methylate  and  ethylic  iodide,  or  better  from 
methylic  iodide  and  sodic  ethylate,  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  +  11°.  It  is 
also  formed,  together  with  dimethylic  oxide  and  ethyl  ether,  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  ethylic  and  methylic  alcohols  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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Ethyl   lvnu:n. 

207.  Ethyl  ether,  diethylic  oxide,  also  known  as  other  only, 
( ',11 10O  =  C.J !.,.<).< '  Jl  ,.     In  order  to  prep  m-  this  9  parts  of  strong 

sul[)huric  acid  and  5  parts  of  90  %  alcohol  are  distilled  at  1  1"  , 
under  constant  addition  of  more  alcohol,  until  the  amount  of  the 
latter  has  reached  about  live  time-;  the  weight  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
employed.  The  ethereal  layer  of  the  distillate,  after  repeated  agitation 
with  water,  is  dried  by  means  of  fused  calcic  chloride  and  then  dis- 
tilled. In  order  to  obtain  ether  completely  free  from  the  la  I 
traces  of  alcohol,  which  adhere  with  great  obstinacy,  it  mnsi 
allowed  to  stand  over  bright  pieces  of  sodium  until  all  evolution  of 
hydrogen  ceases. 

Pure  ether  is  a  very  mobile  colourless  Liquid  of  penetrating  odour, 
of  sp.  gr.  '736  at  0°,  boils  at  35°,  and  has  vaj>  mr  density  2*565.  It 
is  very  inflammable,  its  vapour  mixed  with  air  being  ignited  by  con- 
tact with  platinum  black,  and  burns  with  a  luminous  flame;  a  mix- 
ture of  its  vapour  and  air  is  violently  explosive. 

On  account  of  its  low  boiling  point,  ether  evaporat  s  very  quickly 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  causes  thereby  a  great  reduction  of 
temperature. 

It  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  absolute  alcohol,  but  not  witli 
water;  1  part  of  ether  requires  about  9  parts  of  water  for  solution, 
and  itself  dissolves  about  ,'j  of  its  weight  of  water.  On  shaking  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  ether,  and  then  allowing  to 
stand  quietly,  it  rapidly  separates  into  two  layers,  the  under  consist- 
ing of  a  solution  of  ether  in  water,  the  upper  of  water  dissolved  in 
ether.  Ethylic  ether  dissolves  about  -j^  of  its  weight  of  sulphur 
and  3^  of  phosphorus;  it  is  one  of  the  best  solvents  for  fats,  oils, 
resins,  and  other  organic  bodies,  and  dissolves  many  metallic  haloid 
salts,  such  as  auric  chloride,  platinic  chloride,  ferric  chloride,  mercuric 
chloride,  ivc. 

A  mixture  of  ethyl  ether  and  dry  bromine  solidifies  in  a  freezing 
mixture  to  a  red  crystalline  compound,  (C4H  l0O)»Br6j  which  is  readily 
decomposed  by  wat 

By  incomplete  oxidation  or  imperfect  combustion  it  is  com. 

into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid.      With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields 

ethylic  chloride.     It  is  not  attacked  by  potassium  or  sodium,  but  is 
very  energetically  by  chlorine,  which  causes  a  violent  explosion,  with 

Separation  of  carbon,  when  mixed  with  ether  vapour. 

( Ihlor  substitution  products  are  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  in  the 

dark  through  strongly  cooled  ether.      The  first  tanned  are: 

MfmacMorether,  04H9C10  or  0H,.CHCl.O,C,Hfl  (boiling  point 
97°-98°);    and    bichlorether,    C4H8C110=CH1CL0HC1.0.C  II 

liquid  boding  With  slight  decomposition  at  about  1  la  ,will  be  Q<  .■ 
at  length  further  on.  By  further  action  of  chlorine,  which  must 
assi>t   d  by  heating,   bodies   richer   in    chlorine  are  obtained,  which  on 

heating  decompose  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid     « > t"  i 
known  : 

Trichhrether,  <  ',1I7<  1 1<  >  =  <  !H<  1  .<  'I  K  l.<  >.< '  1 1  . 

Tetrachlorether,  04H6C140  s  CClt.CHC1.0.<    11,.  a  thick   liquid 

smelling  like  fennel  ;  and 

l  2 
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Pentachlorether,  C4H5C150  =  CC13.CC12.0.C2II5. 

If  these  bodies  be  heated,  exposed  to  sun-light,  and  still  further 
treated  with  chlorine,  there  is  obtained  as  a  final  product 

Perchlorether,  C4Cl10O  =  CC13.CC12.0.CC12.CC13,  which  forms 
colourless  crystals,  melting  at  69°,  and  decomposing  at  300°  into  tri- 
chloracetyl  chloride  and  perchlorethane  : 

CC13.CC12.0.CC12.CC13  =    CC13.C0C1     +     CC13.CC13 

Trichloracetyl  Perchlorethane. 

chloride. 

The  action  of  ethyl  ether  on  the  animal  organism  is  noteworthy. 
It  causes  intoxication,  or  if  breathed  as  vapour  in  large  quantity  it 
produces  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensation.  It  is  therefore  employed 
as  an  anaesthetic. 

208.  Ethyl  ether  is  metameric  with  methyl-propyl  ether : 

CH3.O.CH2.CH2.CH3, 

PIT 

and  methyl-isopropyl  ether,  CH3.O.CH<V,tt3  •      The   first   boils   at 

49°-52°. 

Of  the  ethers  metameric  with  amylic  alcohol,  and  containing  five 
carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule  (C5H120),  six  have  been  prepared, 
namely  : 

Normal  primary  butyl-methyl  ether,  CH3.O.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3. 
Normal  secondary  butyl-methyl  ether,  CH3.O.CH<^2'CH3 

Primary  isobutyl-methyl  ether,  CH3.O.CH2.CH<^3 

riTT 

Tertiary  isobutyl-methyl  ether,  CH3.O.C^CH3 

XCH3 

Ethyl-propyl  ether  (boils  at  85°-86°),  CH3.CH2.O.CH2.CH2.CH3. 
Ethyl-isopropyl  ether,  CH3.CH2.O.CH<^3 

209.  The  possible  ethers  metameric  with  the  hexylic  alcohols, 
C6H140,  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  foregoing,  but  few  of  them, 
however,  are  known. 

Normal  propyl  ether,  CH3.CH2.CH2.O.CH2.CH2.CH3,  is  a  mobile 
liquid  of  ethereal  odour,  boiling  at  86°. 

PIT  PIT 

Isopropyl  ether,  p„3^CH.O.CH<^pTT3,  a  similar  liquid,  boils  at 

60°,  and  is  obtained  by  decomposition  of  isopropylic  iodide  by  argentic 
oxide. 

Normal  primary  butyl-ethyl  ether  : 

CH3.CH2.O.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3, 

boils  at  91-7°,  and  sp.  gr.  "7694  at  0°. 

Isobutyl-ethyl  ether,  CH3.CH2.0.CH2.C1I<^3,  boils  at  78°-80°. 
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Methyl-isoamyl  ether,  CH8.O.CHa.OHj.OH<^8,  boils  si 

1 1  igher  homologues  of  the  series  are  : — 

/Ml 

Etkylrisoamyl  etheri  < '  1 1 .,.( '  1 1  ,.<).<  'II. ,.CH2.CII<(  \-Jt  boils  at 

112°. 

Normal  primary  butyl  ether  : 

boils  at  140°-141°,  and  has  at  0°  sp.  gr.  -784. 

hobutyl  ether,  ^^3>CH.CH.,O.CH2.CH<^}[3,  boils  at  110°. 

Propyl-isoamyl  ether,  OH8.OHa.OH2.O.CH2.OH8.CH<95»  dis- 
tils between  125°  and  130°. 

Isoamyl  ether,  ^3>CH.CH2.CH2.O.CH2.CH2.CH  <£j**»,  pre- 
pared from  fermentation  amy] ic  alcohol  by  heating  with  sulphuric 
acid,  boils  at  176°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  about  -78. 

Cetyl  ether,  (C,6H33).20,  is  prepared  from  sodic  cetylate  and  cetylic 
iodide,  the  product  being  crystallised  from  ethylic  ether.  It  forms 
glittering  leaves,  which  melt  at  55°  and  distil  at  about  300°  with  slight 
decomposition. 


The  Ethereal  Salts  or  so-called  Compound  Ethers. 

210.  When  alcohols  and  strong  acids  are  mixed  together,  they 
react  with  elimination  of  water  and  formation  of  salts  of  the  alcohol 
radicals.  This  reaction,  even  when  assisted  by  heat,  is  invariably  only 
partial,  there  always  remaining  certain  quantities  of  unaltered  alcohol 
and  acid.  The  polybasic  acids  yield  principally  hydric  salts  corre- 
sponding to  their  hydric  (or  acid)  metallic  salts,  which  still  act  like 
acids,  replacing  their  acid  hydrogen  by  metals  when  added  to  metallic 
hydrates,  &c. 

A  method  of  preparation  frequently  employable  consists  in  heat- 
ing the  potassic  or  argentic  salt  of  the  acids  with  iodides  of  the  alcohol 

radicals;  e.g. 

a\g,PO<  +  30nHwlI«3AgI  +  (O.H^O.PO, . 

or  by  action  of  the  acid  chlorides  on   alcohols,  or   better  on  the  sodic 
alcoholates  : 

SOCl2  +  2Na().(\1II,MM  =  2NaCl  +  SO(<  .,),. 

All  these  compounds  are  partly  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  acid 
by  heating  with  water,  and  are  readily  and  completely  decomposed  by 
heating  with  solution  of  strong  basic  hydrates,  a  metallic  salt  being 
formed  and  the  alcohol  liberated.  The  process  is  known  as  taponifi* 
cation. 

In  the  following  only  the  salts  of  the  inorganic  acids,  of  the 
cyanogen  acids,  and  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  given,  those  of  the  organic 
acids  being  mentioned  Inter. 
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Nitrates  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals,  CnH2n+1.O.N02. 

211.  The  nitrates  of  the  alcohol  radicals  result  from  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid  on  the  alcohols ;  but  the  alcohols  are  easily  con- 
verted into  oxidation  products,  and  nitric  acid  readily  parts  with 
oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  so  that  by  heating  the  main  pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction  are  aldehydes,  organic  acids,  and  nitrites  of  the 
alcohol  radicals.  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  these,  the  re- 
action must  be  so  managed  either  that  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  cannot  occur,  or  that  the  nitrous  acid  shall  be  destroyed 
before  it  can  act  on  the  alcohols. 

1.  The  first  problem  may  be  accomplished  by  mixing  the  alcohol 
and  acid  in  a  platinum  basin  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  to  —18° 
to  —  20°,  both  alcohol  and  acid  having  been  previously  cooled  to  con- 
siderably below  0°. 

2.  In  order  to  destroy  any  nitrous  acid  that  may  be  formed,  urea 
is  added  to  the  acid  before  addition  of  the  alcohol ;  as  previously 
mentioned  (§  136),  this  reduces  nitrous  acid  very  readily  according 
to  the  equation  : 

CO.(NH2)2  +  2HN02  =  C02  +  3H20  +  2N2. 

If  the  nitric  acid  was  pretty  free  from  trioxide  or  tetroxide  of 
nitrogen  at  starting,  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  urea  completely 
answers  this  purpose. 

The  nitrates  of  the  alcohol  radicals  decompose  on  heating  to  high 
temperatures,  mostly  with  explosion,  consequent  on  the  partial  oxida 
tion  of  the  carbo-hydrogen  radical  by  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  group. 
They  are  easily  saponified  by  heating  with  alkalies  : 

CnH2n+1.O.N02  +  KOH  =  KO.N02  +  CnH2n+1.OH. 

212.  The  following  are  the  best  known  : — 

Methylic  nitrate,  CH3.ON02,  is  a  colourless,  heavy  liquid,  little 
soluble  in  water,  which  boils  at  66°  and  whose  vapour  detonates  at 
150°. 

Ethylic  nitrate,  C2H5O.N02,  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  60  grams 
of  alcohol  with  the  same  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4,  one 
gram  of  urea  being  also  added.  It  is  not  advisable  to  prepare  larger 
quantities,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  an  explosion.  At  first  aqueous 
alcohol  distils  over,  later  the  ethylic  nitrate.  It  is  a  colourless,  agree- 
able-smelling liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*112  at  17°,  which  boils  at  85°,  and 
whose  vapour  on  over-heating  decomposes  with  explosion.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Isobutylic  nitrate,  (CH3)2CH.CH2.O.N02,  is  obtained  by  action  of 
argentic  nitrate  on  isobutylic  iodide,  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  123°  and 
ofsp,  gr.  1038  at  0°: 

C4H9I  +  Ag.O.N02  =  Agl  +  C4H9.O.N02. 

Isoamylic  nitrate,  {CH3)2CH.CH2.CH2.O.ISr02;  is  a  colourless  oil, 
boiling  at  148°,  which,  from"  7°  to  8°,"has  the  sp.  gr.  1*000;  at  lower 
temperatures  is  heavier,  at  higher  temperatures  lighter,  than  water  of 
like  temperature. 
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Nitrites  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals,  <!I,H..I1.M.O.NO. 

213.  The  true  nitrites  of  the  alcohol  radioalfl  are  prepared  in  the 

impure  condition  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  alcohols  (§  211) ; 
in  greater  purity  by  [Kissing  the  vapour  of  nitrous  anhydride  into  the 
cooled  alcohol  : 

2<  'uH,n  ,  t.OH  +  N203  =  2CnII2n+1.O.NO  +  II20, 

or  by  distillation  of  the  alcohol  with  potassic:  nitrite  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

They  are  more  readily  volatile  than  the  corresponding  nitrates, 
and  are  in  part  employed  in  medicine.  Mixed  with  potassic  hydrate, 
they  yield  alcohol  and  potassic  nitrite.  After  a  tame,  especially  if 
exposed  to  light,  they  spontaneously  decompose  with  formation  of 
oxidation  products  of  the  alcohol  radical  and  nitrogen  gas. 

The  nitro-ethanes,  ((nll2n+  i-N02  (§  289),  are  isomeric  with  these 
bodies. 

Methylic  nitrite,  CH3.O.NO,  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  mo- 
bile gas  of  agreeable  odour,  condensable  by  cold  to  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  boils  at  -12°. 

Ethylic  nitrite,  C2H3.O.NO,  boils  at  +16°,  and  has  below  this 
temperature  sp.  gr.  "947.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  '  Sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  '  is  a  mixture  of  ethylic  nitrite  with  ethylic  alcohol  and  oxi- 
dation products  of  the  latter,  especially  aldehyde  and  ethylic  acetate. 
In  order  to  prepare  it  eight  parts  of  strong  alcohol  are  mixed  with 
one  part  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and,  after  standing  twenty-four  hours, 
distilled ;  the  distillate  is  shaken  with  potassic  carbonate  in  order  to 
remove  any  free  acid,  and  then  again  rectified. 

Isoamylic  nitrite,  (CH3)2CH.CH2.CH2.O.NO,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
96°,  whose  vapour,  when  inhaled,  produces  violent  headache. 

Alkylic  Sulphates. 

214.  As  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  monovalent  metals  acid  and 
neutral  salts,  so  similarly  it  yields  with  the  alcohol  radicals  acid  and 
neutral  sulphates.  The  acid  sulphates  behave  as  monobasic  acids, 
exchanging  the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  for  metals,  and  so  forming 
neutral  salts  : 

HQ>S02  KO>S0-> 

Add  Neutral 

Salts. 

HO>h  -°-  K     ( ) '  S    ' 

Sulphuric  Mid.  Suit  of  bydric  alky]  sulphate. 

0«H2B  ,  i()\o( )  ( 'nil  in  !  i()\S( ) 

IHK      -         0nH?l+1O>HU> 

Acid  anal 

\)K\  lie  sulphate. 

215.  Tin-  Aril  Alkylic  Sulphates.     On  mixing  an  alcohol  with  con 

cent  rated  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  sulphate  is  formed  with  very  consider- 
able evolution  of  heat ,  though  the  ingredients  only    react   partialis   00 
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one  another  (§  "201).  To  obtain  the  product,  the  cooled  and  diluted 
mixture  is  neutralised  with  the  carbonate  of  one  of  those  metals  which 
yield  insoluble  sulphates — barium,  strontium,  or  lead.  In  this  way  the 
sulphuric  acid,  remaining  unchanged  according  to  the  equation  : 

*OnH,n+1.OH  +  2/H2S04  =*CnH2n+1.HS04  +  *H,0 
+  (*-*)CnH2n+1.OH  +  (y-*)HaS04, 

is  removed  from  the  solution,  whilst  the  alkylic  metallic  sulphate 
remains  dissolved.  This  can  be  purified  by  recrystallisation,  and  from 
its  solution,  by  precipitation  of  the  metal,  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  alkylic  sulphate  obtained  : 

CnB.2n+1.OswgQ 

Ba<°  *     +  H2S04  =  BaS04  +  2  CnH2n+£°>S02. 

CnH2n  +  1.0>SO* 

By  evaporation  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  solution 
can  be  concentrated,  and  the  acid  sulphates  obtained  generally  as 
strongly  acid  syrupy  liquids. 

By  long  standing  in  aqueous  solution  the  reciprocal  process  to 
that  of  their  formation,  decomposition  into  alcohol  and  free  acid, 
slowly  ensues  ;  on  boiling  this  residts  in  shorter  time,  and  the  alcohol 
distils  over  : 

CnH^-f  i-HSG4  +  H,0  +  xKfi  =  CnH2n+  !.OH  +  H2S04  +  *H2. 

This  is  a  reaction  exactly  analogous  to  that  already  given  (§  201) 
as  that  of  an  alcohol  at  high  temperature : 

^uH.2n  +  1.Hk504  +  C1mH2m+ 1# OH  =  CnH2n+  1.O.CmH2m+ 1  +  H2S04. 

On  heating  the  pure  acid  sulphates  by  themselves,  sulphuric  acid  is 
regenerated,  and  by  removal  of  hydrogen  an  olefine  formed  : 

CnH2n  +  1.H.S04  =  H2S04  +  CnH2n. 

The  metallic  salts  of  these  bodies  behave  similarly.  On  boiling 
with  water  they  decompose  slowly  into  acid  metallic  sulphates  and 
alcohol  : 

C„H.ni+1.M.S04  +  H00  +  a-H,0  =  HMS04  +  CnH,n+1.OH 

+  xH20 ; 

and  this  decomposition  occurs  especially  readily  if  the  solution  con- 
tains free  acid.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  evaporating  solutions  of 
these  salts  to  have  a  little  carbonate  or  metallic  hydrate  present.  A 
larger  quantity  of  the  latter  in  concentrated  solution,  on  the  other 
hand,  completely  decomposes  the  compound  : 

CnH.2U+1.KS04  +  KOH  =  K2S04  +  CnH2n+1.OH. 

By  dry  distillation  the  metallic  alkylic  sulphates  yield  chiefly  acid 
metallic  salts  and  defines ': 

CnH2n+1.KS04  =*=  HKS04  +  CnH,n, 

other  processes,  however,  occurring,  such  as  polymerisation  of  the 
olefine  molecule  and  formation  of  further  sulphuric  acid  derivatives 
of.  at  present,  not  clearly  explained  nature. 


LPHATE8. 

Prom  the  olefinee  the  acid  alkylk  sulphates  can  be  obtained  by 
b  union  with  sulphuric  acid.     Theee  hydrocarbons  are 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  : 

CDH1B  +  a:H1S04*C.H»  M.H804  +  (x-lJHjg 

and  from  this  mixture  the  pure  body  obtained  by  conversion  into  the 
barium  salt,  Arc,  as  already  described.     Except  in  the  case  of  ethj  b 

cid  Baits  obtained  are  not  those  of  the  primary  but  dary 

or  tertiary  alcohol  radicals  (compare  §  1G3). 

216.  <  )f  these  compounds  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 
Hydrie  n  Iphate,  or  met&yl-iulpAi  .  <  II  .H.8 

formed  by  mixing  two   parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  one 
part  of  methylic  aleohol.     By  neutralisation  with  baric  carbonate,  and 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  altered  from  the  baric  sulphate,  baric  nu  ihylic 
,  hate  is  obtained  : 

I  KB  »_«  >.<  JH3),,2H20. 

By  dissolving  this  salt  in  water,  precipitating  the  barium  by  the 
requisite  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  in 
vacuo,  hydrie  methylic  sulphate  is  obtained  in  white,  strongly  acid 
needles,  very  readily  soluble  in  water,  less  easily  in  absolute  alcohol. 

-  itui-ation  with  metallic  oxides  or  carbonatestbe  metallic  methylic 
sulphates  can  be  obtained,  which  are,    without  exc  oluble  in 

water. 

Hydrie  ethylic  ndphate,  or  ethyl-sulphuric  act  I,  <  H  -,.  HS04,  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  equal  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  ethylic; 
alcohol,  and  treatment  similar  to  the  last,  as  a  clear  syrupy  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*317.  The  potassic  salt.  <.',  1 1  -. .  K  >o4,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less table-  soluble  in  water,  as  is  also  arfcic  ethyl  nJpl 
(C2H  8  2HsO,  which  loses  it-  water  of  crystallisation  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Hydrie  ethylic  sulphate  is  also  formed  by  bringing  together 
lene  (olefiant  gas)  and  sulphuric  acid  : 


+      HO>fi 

1  11.             n 

<  11 

=    1 
l  II  , 

\ 

!!>so 

/ 
H 

lliis  compound  can  therefore  be  from  ordinal 

which  contains  ethylene,  and  by  its  mean-  ethylic  alcohol  also  pre- 

paled. 
////■  ' 

mixing  fermentation  amylic  alcohol   with  its  own   \ 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  dilution  with  water,  neutralisation  by  I 

nate,  and  evaporaticD  of  the  nitrate,  two  isomeric  myl- 

Bulpli  obtained,  crystallising   in   I  ud   which,  on 

unt  of  their  different    solubility  iu  wi  from 

one  another  by  repeated  crystallisation. 

The  more  readily  Boluble  barium  Ball  is  that  of  the  optically  i 
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the  less  soluble,  which  occurs  in  larger  quantity,  that  of  the  inactive 
amylic  alcohol.  From  them  the  respective  modifications  of  the  alcohols 
can  be  prepared  by  distillation  with  water  (§  170,  4  and  7). 

The  Neutral  Alkylic  Sulphates. 

217.  The  only  neutral  sulphate  that  can  be  prepared  in  the  pure 
state  by  heating  the  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
Dimethylic  sulphate,  (CH3)2S04 : 

2CH3.OH  +  H2S04  =  (CH3)2S04  +  H20. 

For  this  purpose  one  part  of  methylic  alcohol  is  distilled  with  eight  to 
ten  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  portion  distilling  at  150° 
collected  separately.  This  is  then  washed  with  water,  the  oil  remain- 
ing undissolved,  dried  by  calcic  chloride  and  repeatedly  rectified.  The 
boilii)g  point  of  the  pure  sulphate  is  188°,  the  sp.  gr.  =  1"234.  It  has 
a  garlic  odour,  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  slowly  decomposed  by  it 
into  methylic  alcohol  and  hydric  methylic  sulphate  : 

(CH3)2S04  +  H20  =  CH3.OH  +  CH3.H.S04. 

Distilled  with  sodic  chloride,  it  yields  methylic  chloride  : 

(CH3)2S04  +  2NaCl:=  2CH3.C1  +  Na2S04. 

Diethylic  sulphate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride 
upon  ethylic  alcohol  or  ether,  together  with  isethionic  acid  and  ise- 
thionic  anhydride.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  into  anhydrous  ether,  cooled  by  a  freezing 
mixture  : 

(C2H5)20  +  S03  =  (C2H5)2S04. 

The  resultant  syrupy  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  and  shaken  with 
ethylic  ether,  by  which  the  sulphate  is  dissolved.  The  ethereal 
layer  is  then  separated  from  the  lower  aqueous  acid  solution,  and 
evaporated  in  vacuo.  Diethylic  sulphate  remains  as  an  oily  liquid 
of  peppermint  odour,  sp.  gr.  1*12.  By  heating  it  decomposes  with 
formation  of  ethylene,  and  therefore  cannot  be  obtained  by  distillation. 
Heated  with  water  it  yields  ethylic  alcohol  and  the  acid  sulphate. 

Sulphites  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

218.  Of  the  alkylic  salts  of  sulphurous  acid,  SO(OH)2,  only  the 
normal  salts  are  known.  They  are  prepared  by  action  of  thionyl 
dichloride  on  the  alcohols  : 

S0C19  +  2C2H5.OH  =  2HC1  +  (C2H5.0).,SO, 

or  S^-O.C2H5 
X).C2H5 

together  with  the  alkylic  chlorides.  They  are  formed  in  more  com- 
plicated reaction  by  mixing  alcohols  with  chloride  of  sulphur,  together 
with  sulpho-alcohols  (mercaptans),  alcoholic  chlorides,  separation  of 
sulphur,  hydrochloric  acid,  &c. ;  e.g. 

S2C12  +  3C2H5.OH  =  SO(OC2H5)2  +  C2H5.SH  +  2HC1. 

(Mcrer.ptan.) 
They  are  separated  from  the  mixed  products  by  fractional  distillation. 
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Etbylic  sulphite  of  the  aboTe-giveu  formula  Lb  a  liquid  boiling  at 
160°,  of  1-085  sp.  gr.  at  16*,  and  of  peculiar  peppermint  Like  odour. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  slowly  decomposed  thereby  into  i  tliylic 
alcohol  and  sulphurous  anhydride  : 

(OaH5),SOa  +  H20  =  202H5.OH  +  S02. 

By   dry  chlorine  gas,  with  exposure   to  sun-light,  it  is  decomp<> 
yielding  perchlor-ethane,  (CjCl6),  trichlor-acetyl  chloride,  (<  K  '1  ,.<  N  »<  I  ►, 
and  sulphnryl  chloride,  S(  ).,<  '1 .,  : 

^° 

The  acid  alkvlic  sulphites,  S^-O.CnH2n  + ,,  have   not   yet    been 

N)H 
obtained,  but   the   bodies  isomeric  with   them,  the  alkyl    Bulphonic 
acids  : 

CnH.2n+ ! 

S02 

\ 

OH 

are  known,  and  will  be  described  amongst  the  compounds  of  the 
alcohol  radicals  with  sulphur. 

Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals  with  the  Phosphorus  Acids. 

219.  Tri basic  orthophosphoric  acid  can  yield  three  different  alkvlic 
salts,  corresponding  to  its  metallic  compounds  : 

^nH-2n+ 1-U\  ^'nH-2n+l'C)v  'n'L2n+l-(X 

HOAPO      CnH2n+1.OAPO       CnH2n+1.OAPO 
HCK  H(X  CnHsn+1.(K 

Dihydric  alkvlic  Ilydric  dialkylic  Trialyklic 

Phosphates. 

of  which  the  two  hydric  salts  behave  as  a  dibasic  and  monobasic  acid 
respectively. 

It  will  suffice  in  this  place  to  describe  the  ethylio  compounds. 
The  others  are  either  not  prepared,  or  are  so  similar  in  properties  and 
preparation  :is  to  make  a  description  superfluous, 

[f  syrupy  orthophosphoric  acid  be  mixed   with  absolute  alcohol, 

there  results  niono-ethylic  phosphate,  together  with  a  little  dietliylic 
phosphate,  certain  quantities  of  the  phosphoric   acid  and   alcohol  also 

remaining  unchanged  ; 

aH,P04  +  h(\>Urt.OH=x(\,U  ,.11  ,.PO.,  +//((    II   )  MPo, 
+  («_.,•-,/)  1 1, PO.,  +  (6-a?-2y)C,H  .OH  +(x  +  2y)H,0. 

A   better  yield   of  belli    compounds    IS    obtained    by    long   standing  of 

alcohol  and  glacial  metaphoephoric  add  under  a  bell  jar;  the  vapour 
of  the  first  is  slowly  absorbed,  with  formation  of  dihydric  ethy  lie  phos 

pliate  : 

HPO,  l  <\1I,<>H  ^(CJI.dl.ro,. 

which  by  further  action  of  the  alcohol  IS  partly  converted  into  dietliylic 
phosphate  : 

I      H  JII.IN),    +  OjH^OB   =s(C    II    |    II  T<  »,     |    1IO. 
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the  water  so  formed  converting  unchanged  metaphosphoric  into  the 
tribasic  acid,  which,  acting  on  the  alcohol,  gives  small  amounts  of 
both  salts. 

A  still  better  yield  is  obtained  by  allowing  phosphoric  anhydride 
to  deliquesce  in  alcohol  vapour : 

P205  +  3C2H5.OH  =  C2H5.H2.P04  +  (C2H5)2HP04. 

In  every  case  the  crude  product  is  diluted  with  water  and  neu- 
tralised by  plumbic  carbonate;  plumbic  phosphate,  Pb3(P04)2,  and 
plumbic  ethylic  phosphate,  C2H5.Pb.P04,  separate,  being  insoluble, 
and  the  clear  nitrate  contains  only  plumbic  diethylic  phosphate  : 

/).C2H5         C2H5.(\ 

POA).CoH5         C0H5.0->PO. 

X)— Pb— (X 

By  evaporation  of  the  solution  this  latter  separates  in  silky  needles 
which  melt  at  180°.  If  their  solution  be  decomposed  by  hydric  sul- 
phate,  and  the  plumbic  sulphide  filtered  off,  the  solution  contains 

C2H5.0 
Diethylic  phosphate,  C0H5.0-^PO.     By  evaporation  in  a  vacuum 
HCK 

it  remains  as  a  strongly  acid  syrup,  which  yields  in  most  cases  readily 
soluble  and  crvstallisable  salts  with  metallic  oxides  or  carbonates. 

The  lead  salt  of  monethylic  phosphate,  being  insoluble,  is  found  in 
the  residue.  If  this  be  suspended  in  water,  and  hydric  sulphide 
passed  through  the  liquid,  phosphoric  acid  and  monethylic  phosphate  go 
into  solution  ;  after  filtration  the  liquid  is  more  than  neutralised  with 
baric  carbonate,  and  the  insoluble  baric  phosphate  filtered  off.  On 
evaporation  of  the  filtrate  baric  ethylic  phosphate,  C2H5.Ba.P04,6H20, 
crystallises  in  colourless  six-sided  prisms,  from  which,  by  addition  of 
(.he  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  monethylic  phosphate  is  set 
free,  and  can  be  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  filtered  liquid  as  a 
strongly  acid  syrup.  On  heating,  alcohol,  ethylic  ether,  and  later  ethy- 
lene, are  evolved,  and  a  residue  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  carbon  is 
left. 

Triethylic  phosphate,  (C2H5)3P04,  is  formed,  together  with  a  salt  of 
monethylic  phosphate,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  salt  of  diethylic 
phosphate;  e.g. 

Pb(C2H,)4P208  =  (C,H5)3P01  +  Pb.(G\,H5)PO, ; 

also  by  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  pure  ethylic  ether  : 

P205  +  3(C2H5)20  =  L>(C2H5)3P04 ; 

and  by  addition  of  phosphoric  oxychloride  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sodic  ethylate : 

P0C13  +  3NaOC2H5  =  3NaCl  +  PO(C2H5.0)3. 

Triethylic  phosphate  is  a  colourless  neutral  liquid,  boiling  at  215°, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  after  a  short  time  decom- 
posed by  the  first  into  alcohol  and  diethylic  phosphate. 

220.  Of  the  salts  of  the  other  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid 
the  best  known  is 
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Tetra-ethylie  pyrophosphate,  fCaH5)4Ps07.  It  is  obtained  by 
heating  argentic  pyrophosphate  with  ethylic  iodide  in  closed  tubi 

100°: 

Ag4P207+  4<\,H,I  =  4AgI+.'  P,07. 

Jt  is  Beparated  from  the  argentic  iodide  by  solution  in  ethylic  ether, 
and  on  evaporation  of  that  solvent  remains  as  a  viscous  liquid,  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  Teacte  with  it,  probably  according  to  the 
equation : 

((',  H,  ),1V)7  +  KsO  =  2(CtH6)2HP04. 

221.  The  alkylic  phosphites  are  obtained  from  phosphoroua  tri- 
chloride, which,  when  heated  with  alcohol  containing  a  little  water, 
yields  hydrochloric  acid,  alkylic  chlorides, and  mon-alkylic  phosphites, 

which  by  evaporation  arc  obtained  as  add  syrups,  and  contain  only 
on*  atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen.  If  ordinary  phosphorous  acid  be 
expressed  by  the  formula  : 

A 


these  acid  salts  would  be 


A. 

\  O.CnH2n+1 
xOH 

The  methylic,  ethylic,  and  amylic  metallic  salts  are  mostly  extremely 
soluble  and  difficultly  crystallisable. 

By  action    of  anhydrous  alcohols    upon  phosphorous  trichloride 
dialkylic  phosphites  are  formed j  at  least  an  isoamylic  salt  is  so  pi- 
llared : 

A 

PC13  +  3(HO.OiH„)  =  2HCl  +  C5HnCa  +  P_  '      n 

At  the  same  time  trialkvlie  phosphites,  (<  '„ll ,Il+l  :l''  I  .  e  formed, 
which,  however,  are  better  obtained  by  action  of  phosphorous  tri- 
chloride on  sodic  alkylates  : 

PCI3  +  3Na( )( '„  1 1 JM  > .  =  3  Na<  1  +  PO,(<  n  1 1  ,„ , ,  )3. 

These  unpleasant-smelling  bodies  are  derived  from  a  phosphorous  acid, 

P(OH)3,  and  must  be  ezpressed  : 

<*  '•'  iJl  211+1 
(  )('n"'2n+i 

as  on  saponification  they  are  completely  decomposed  into  'nkwhol  and 
a  metallic  phosphite,  and  on  oxidation  by  nitric  acid  ere  convi 

into  phosphoric  acid  ;   whilst   if  <4'  the  fol  nnda 

0 


A'  II 

-p — v  n"  2n+l 

M,,|| 

"  ....   1 
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on  saponification  they  would  yield  the  salt  of  a  monalkylic  phos- 
phoric acid  (§  304),  and  on  oxidation  the  acid  itself. 

Triethylic  phosphite,  P(O.C2H5)3,  boils  at  191°,  and  has  sp.  gr. 
1075.     It  mixes  readily  with  alcohol  and  water. 

222.  If  in  the  action  of  PC13  on  alcohol  the  former  be  in  excess, 
it  yields,  as  well  as  the  previous  bodies,  ethylic  phosphite  dichloride, 

/CI 
PA-C1  ,  as  a  colourless  liquid  of  1*316   sp.  gr.  and  boiling  at 

N)C2H3 
117°.     By   passing    chlorine  through   an  alcoholic  solution  of  this 
liquid,  ethylic  phosphate  dichloride,  boiling  at  167°,  is  produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  equation  : 

vO.C2H5  ^n  p  „ 

pZCl  +  Cl2  +  HO.C2H5  =  HC1  +  CoH5.Cl  +  PZZ^,    2t±5 

oi  \cl 

223.  Arsenic  and  arsenious  acids  yield  compounds  which  generally 
correspond  to  those  of  the  phosphorous  acids.  The  normal  salts  are 
most  readily  prepared  by  action  of  alkylic  iodides  upon  the  argentic 
salts  j  e.g. 

AsO(OAg)3  +  3IC2H5  =  3AgI  +  AsO(C2H50)3. 

Triethylic  arseniate  can  be  distilled  unchanged  under  reduced 
pressure. 

The  normal  arsenites  are  best  prepared  from  arsenious  tribromides 
and  the  sodic  alkylate.  Trimethylic  arsenite,  As(O.CH3)3,  boils  at 
120°;  triethylic  arsenite,  As(OC2H5)3,  at  166°-168°.  Both  are  at 
once  decomposed  by  water  : 

2As(O.C2H5)3  +  3H20  =  As203  +  6C2H5.OH. 

Alkylic  Borates. 

224.  The  ortho-borates,  corresponding  to  B(OH)3,  are  obtained 
without  difficulty  by  passing  boron  trichloride  into  the  alcohols,  or  by 
heating  the  latter  with  boric  anhydride.  At  the  same  time  the  salts 
of  metaboric  acid,  BO. OH,  are  invariably  formed.  On  distilling  the 
mixture  the  trialkylic  borates  and  unchanged  alcohols  pass  over, 
whilst  the  metaborate  remains  behind.  Also  by  heating  crystallised 
boric  acid  with  alcohol  small  quantities  of  these  compounds  are 
formed,  which,  evaporating  with  the  alcohol,  impart  their  character- 
istic green  coloration  to  its  flame. 

The  alkylic  ortho-borates  are  colourless  liquids. 

Trimethylic  borate.  B(O.CH3)3,  boils  at  65°. 

Triethylic  borate,  B(O.C2H5)3,  boils  at  120°,  and  has  sp  gr.  '887. 

Tri-isoamylic  borate,  B(O.C5Hu)3,  boils  at  255°. 

On  heating  these  with  boric  anhydride  they  yield  metaborates  : 

B(O.CnH2n+1)3  +  B203  ==  3BO(O.CnH,n+1), 

which  are  all  syrupy  liquids.  On  distillation  they  split  up  into  the 
volatile  ortho-borates,  and  a  residue,  glacial  on  cooling,  of  a  salt  of 
monobasic  triboric  acid  : 

4BO(O.CnH2n+1)  =  B(O.CnH2n+1)3  +  B304(O.CnH2ntl). 
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All  alkylic  salts  <>t"  boric  acid  are  decomposed  by  water  into  boric 
acid  and  alcohol ;  those  of  the  tribasic  acid  become  turbid  on  exposure 
to  moist  air. 

All, 

225.  The  alkylic  silicates  are  formed  by  action  of  silicic  tetra- 
chloride on  the  alcohols  : 

SiCl1  +  4(Ilo.<\1ll,Il}1)  =  .mrl  + siMM',,11.,,.,).,. 

The  known  compounds  are  distillable  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  by 

which  they  are  slowly  decomposed  into  alcohols  and  glacial  hydratcd 
silica.  This  latter  is  BO  hard  th.it  it  .scratches  glass,  and  is  very  similar 
to  the  mineral  hydrophane. 

EthyUc  silicate,  Si(()('.,H.-,)„  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid  of  sp. 
gr.  933  at  20°,  boiling  at  165°. 

TsoamyHc  silicate,  Si(O.C5lIn),,  boils  at  320°-325°,  and  h 
gr.  -868.  ' 

At  the  same  time  as  the  ortho-silicates  others  are  formed,  Mich  as 
these  derived  from  metasilicic  acid,  which  are  alone  formed  when  the 
alcohols  employed  contain  water  ;    e.g. 

SiCl4  +  2HO.C2H,  +  H20  =  4HC1  +  Si^-O.C2H5 

\O.C2H5 

Diethylic  silicate  of  this  formula  is  a  colourless  thick  liquid, 
which  boils  at  350°,  and  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  amorphous 
acid  by  water. 

Compounds  of  the  polysilicic  acids  are  known;  they  are  formed  in 
presence  of  only  very  little  water,  according  to  the  equation  : 

/O.CJ1, 
w£O.OtH, 

l>s,<  l,  +  liHo.cjl,   i    1I,0  =  8IK,1  +  \O.C,ll 

II 

hexethylic  disilicate,  boiling  at  230°-240°. 

226.  If  ethvlic  orthosilicate  be  heated  with  silicic  chloride  in 
sealed  tubes,  they  unite  to  form  chlor  silica  r 

/* 

3Si(O.C.,H.,)4  +  ShVl,  =  4SiZl!!'!,J!!    (boiling  al  155     157°). 

I      1! 

Si(().c,ll ,),   +  Sid,  =  2Sir^lc  ,,  S°). 

11 

Bi(0.0,Hft)4  +  8SiCl4  =  4S  (boiling  at  [04 

N).C  ll 
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These  chlor  silicates,  on  treatment  with  ethylic  alcohol,  again  yield 
ethylic  orthosilicate ;  with  other  alcohols,  mixed  salts ;  e.g. 

.O.CHa   Dimethylic  di- 
a-  f  CI,  ,   otto  pit    —  9TTP1  -i.  a:— O.CH3   ethylic  silicate. 

Sl  (  (0:C.2H5)2  +  2HO-CH3  -  2HC1  +  SVo.CoH5  Boils  at  143°- 

XO.C2H5  147°. 

<fec. 

Alkylic  Carbonates. 

227.  The  number  of  alkylic  salts  derivable  from  carbonic  acid 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  metallic  salts.  In  the  latter 
it  acts  only  as  a  dibasic  acid,  but  with  the  alcohol  radicals  also  as  a 
tetrabasic  acid.  It  has,  therefore,  considerable  analogy  with  silicic 
acid. 

For  instance,  by  action  of  sodic  ethylate  upon  chlorpicrin 

Tetra-ethylic  carbonate,  or  ethylic  ortho-carbonate,  C— n*    2TJ5 

\  U.L/2±i5 

O.C2H5 

is  formed,  according  to  the  equation  : 

/C1 

CZZ^j1       +  4NaO.C2H5  =  3NaCl  4-  NaN02  +  C(O.C2H5)4, 

N*02 

as  a  liquid  boiling  at  158°-159°,  ansl  converted  by  aqueous  alkalies 
into  alcohol  and  a  metallic  carbonate  : 

C.(OC2H5)4  +  2KOH  +  H20  =  K2C03  +  4(HO.C2H5). 

228.  The  dialkylic  carbonates,  CO.(O.CnH2n+1)2,  are  prepared  by 
the  action  of  argentic  carbonate  upon  the  alkylic  iodides  : 

CO(OAg)2  +  2CnH,n+1I  =  2AgI  +  CO(O.CnH2n+1)2 ; 

by  heating   the  alkylic   oxalates  with  sodium,  to  some   extent   by 
passing  carbonic  oxychloride  into  the  alcohols  : 

C0C12  +  2HO.CnH2n+1  =  2HC1  +  CO(O.CnH2n+1)2; 

and  by  action  of  bromine  upon  the  alkylic  ortho-carbonates. 

Diethylic  carbonate,  C;— O.C2H5,  a  colourless  liquid,  of  aromatic 
X).C2H5 

odour,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  126°,  and  of  sp.  gr.  *978at  20°. 

Dipropylic  carbonate,  CO.(O.CH2.CH2.CH3)2,  a  colourless  mobile 
liquid,  boils  at  160°-165°. 

(PIT  \ 
O.CH2.CH<V,tt3  ]  2,  a  pleasant-smell- 
ing liquid,  boiling  at  190°. 

DiisoamyUc  carbonate,  CO.(O.C5Hn)o,  boils  at  225°.  and  has  sp. 
gr.  -9144. 
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229.  Acids  salts  of  the  formula  0^-O.C2H8  are  not   known,  but 

NjH 
their  metallic  salts  arc \   they  are  formed  by  adding   to   the  normal 
alkylic  carbonates  a  quantity  of  basic  hydrate  insufficient  for  their 
complete  saponification  : 

C^0.C.2I1 ,  4-  *< <  > 1 1  =  oA).C2H5  +  c2H5.oir, 
X).02Ha  X)K 

and  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  alcoholic  solu  ions  of  the 

metallic  alkylai 

002  +  NaO.C.,11 ,  =  cA>.C,lI-, 
X)Na 

Solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  of  baric  hydrate  in  absolute  alcohol 
always  contain  some  quantities  of  the  respective  metallic  alky! 
(§  198)  ;  on  addition  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride,  therefore,  there  is 
formed,  in  addition  to  a  precipitate  of  metallic  carbonate,  also  a 
metallic  alkylic  carbonate,  which  being  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol, 
can  be  separated  from  the  metallic  carbonate  and  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  condition  by  addition  of  ethylic  ether  to  the  solution. 

The  metallic  alkylic  carbonates  mostly  form  scaly  crystals  of 
silky  lustre,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  are  decomposed  thereby, 
most  quickly  on  heating  : 

^5-SS        +         =  °\0>Ba  +  2CH»  0H  + co*- 

By  dry  distillation  with  metallic  alkylic  Bulphates,  or  by  heating 
with    alkylic    iodides,  they   are   converted    into    normal    salts;    this 
method  can  be  used  for  preparing  the  Bo-called  '  mixed  salts,'  Le1  those 
i  different  alcohol  radicals  : 

K(C8H5)C08  +  C(CH8)S04  =  (OH,XC2H4)CO,+  KjS 

230.  The  chief  products  pf  the  action  of  carbonic  oxychloride  upon 
alcohols  are  not  normal  carbonates,  but  the  alkylic  chloro  carbon 

•° 

O^-Cl  ,  so  that  the  reaction  corresponds  more  to  the  equa- 

X).GnH2n+i 
tion  : 

xci  N)rnii,n+1  Nu-,,11 

+  (2a-*)HCl+  (o-2a+*)HQ.CmH8lH.I, 

where    b    niu><    at    least  =  2d,    and    X    LS    in  variably    larger   than    .',»/. 

The  two  producl  parated  by  fractional  distillation. 

The  alkylic  chloro-carboncUea  are  liquids  insoluble  in  water  and 
of  unpleasant  odour.     I>y  water  they  are  booh  decomposed  : 

00.01(0.0^^.,)+  BjO*  HOI  r   lhM-,,11  _Ilrl  +  . 

M 
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Treated  with  sodium,  they  yield  sodic  chloride,  carbonic  monoxide, 
and  neutral  alkylic  carbonates  : 

2C^C1  +  Na2  =2NaCl  +  CO  +  CO(O.CnH2n+1)2. 

x).CnH2n+l 

/°      . 

lie  chloro-carbonate,  C— CI         ,  is  a  colourless  mobile  oil. 
xO.CH3 

/°  .     . 

Ethylic   chloro-carbonate,  C^-Cl  ,  is  like  the  last,   boils  at 

X>.C2H5 

94°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  1-139  at  15°. 

Propylic  chloro-carbonate,  Cl.CO.O.CH9.CH2.CH3,  boils  between 

120°  and  130°. 

CH 
Isobutylic   chloro-carbonate,    Cl.CO.O.CH2.CH<^pTx3,  decomposes 

by  distillation. 

231.  Alkylic  carbamates,  also  termed  urethanes,  are  formed  as 
the  first  decomposition  products  of  alkylic  normal  carbonates  and 
chloro-carbonates  by  ammonia  : 

C^O.C»H2n+1   +  NH3  =  C^NH,  +  HO.CnH2n+l 

O.CnH2n+1  O.CnH2n+1 

C^-Cl  +  2NH3  =  c|-NHo  +  NH4C1  j 

XO.CnH2n+1  X).Cn~H2n+1 

further  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  alcohols  : 

C=N  +  HO.CnH2n+1  =  CnH2n+1Cl  +  C^NH2 
\  ND.CnH2n+1 

CI 

By  heating  urea  with  the  alcohols  to  temperatures  above  100°, 
they  partly  react  on  one  another,  forming  carbamates  : 

C~NH2  +  HO.CnH2n+1  =  NH3  +  C^NH2 
\NH2  N).CnH2n+1 

This  process  can  only  be  conducted  with  the  higher  boiling  alcohols  in 
open  vessels,  which  allow  the  evolution  of  ammonia ;  for  instance,  with 
the  amylic  alcohols.  By  employing  nitrate  of  urea  instead  of  urea 
itself,  the  process  can  be  applied  to  the  lower  boiling  alcohols  by  em- 
ployment of  sealed  tubes  : 

Cf-NH2  +  HO.CnH2n+1  =  NH4.O.NO,  +  C^-NH, 

\NH3.O.N02  N).CnH21H1 

The  alkylic  carbamates  are  solid  crystalline  compounds,  mostly 


OABBAMATJ 

readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.     By  strong  bases  they 
verted  into  carbonates,  ammonia,  and  alcohols  : 

C^NII,  +  2KOI1  =  CO(OK)2  +  NH3  +  HO.C„H2n+l  ; 

M).('nI[.in+1 

and  by  heating  with   I  alcoholic  ammonia,  yield   area  and 

alcohols  : 


"^NII,  4  NH3  =  C^-N_ 


C^-N  II,  4  NH3  =  CfNH,  +  HO.CnH2n+1. 


nij.2n+l  x,112 

^° 

M'fJnjlic  carbamate,  Cr-NH,    ,   forms  very  hygroscopic  tables, 
X).CH3 

which  melt  at  55°  and  boil  at  177°. 

Ethylic  carbamate,  CO.(NH2)(O.C2H5),  crystallises  in  glittering 
leaves,  which  melt  below  100°  and  boil  at  about  180°. 

Propylic  carbamate,  CO(NH2)(O.CH2.CH2.CH3),  large  colourless 
prisms,  which  melt  at  50°  and  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  in 
alcohol  or  ether. 

^° 

Isobutylic  carbamate,  C;— NH2  pTT       melts    at    55°    and 

M).CH2.CH<Q^3' 

boils  at  207°. 

^° 

Isoamylic  carbamate,  C;— N II .,        ,   crystallises  in   easily   soluble 

NwiH,, 

needles,  melting  at  66°  and  boiling  at  220°. 

232.  The  aUcylic  aUophcmeUes  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  biuret 
(§  137)  as  the  carbamates  to  urea  : 

/Nil.,  /NH2 

C==0         uiva.  C^  O  carbamate. 

NNHj  XO.CnH2n+1 

/Nil,  /Nil 

0=0  c=o 

/Nil     biuret.  /Nil      allophanate. 

^NH  C\O.CnH2n+l 

oflral  method  of  preparation  consists  in  pnsrring fjanifi  acid  vapour 
into  alcohols  ■ 

NH2 

do 


M  | 


(MV.II 
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They  are  easily  obtained  by  heating  alkylic  chlor-carbonates  with 
urea  : 

NH2 

NH2  CI  / 

/  /  C° 

CO         +        CO  =  yNK  +      HC1 

NH2  O.CnH2n+1       b^ 

O.CnH2n  +  1 

and  also,  together  with  carbamates,  by  the  action  of  high-boiling  alco- 
hols upon  urea  at  higher  temperatures ;  e.g. 

NH2 

^  C^ 

2CO         +HO.C5HH.  =  2NH3   -f   VH 
\  CO 

O.C5Hu 

As  they  are  more  difficultly  soluble  in  water  than  the  carbamates 
formed  at  the  same  time  (§  231),  they  can  be  readily  separated  from 
the  latter. 

On  submitting  alkylic  allophanates  to  dry  distillation,  they 
evolve  alcohols,  and  leave  a  residue  of  cyanuric  acid,  which  on  fur- 
ther heating  is  resolved  into  cyanic  acid  : 

3NH2.CO.NH.CO.O.CnH2n  +  1  =  3HO.CnH2n+l  +  2C,08K8H8. 

On  heating  them  in  closed  tubes  at  100°  with  alcoholic  ammonia, 
they  yield  biuret  : 

NH2.CO.NH.CO.O.CnH2n+1  +  NH3  =  NH2.CO.NH.CO.NH2 
+  HO.CnH2n  +  1. 

233.  Methyl  ic,  ethylic,  and  isoamylic  allophanates  have  been  pre- 
pared ;  the  two  first  crystallise  in  needles,  the  last  in  nacreous  plates 
melting  at  1 62°. 

If  the  alkylic  allophanates  are  rubbed  together  with  baric  hy- 
drate in  the  cold,  baric  allophanate  is  formed,  together  with  alcohol : 

2(C2H5.O.CO.NH.CO.NH2)  +  Ba(OH)2  =  Ba(O.CO.NH.CO.NH2)2 

+  2C2H5.OH. 

Baric  allophanate,  however,  is  very  readily  decomposed,  and  allo- 
phanic  acid  cannot  be  obtained  by  addition  of  strong  acids,  as  it  splits 
up  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  urea  : 

NHr.C0.NH;C0.0>Ba  +  2HCl  =  BaCl2  +  C02  +  2(NH2.CO.NH2). 

Compounds  of  Alcohol  Radicals  with  the  Cyanogen  Acids. 

234.  The  true  alkylic  cyanates  are  very  unstable  liquids,  insoluble 
in  water,  and  are  formed   when  the  vapour  of  cyanogen  chloride  is 


salts  OF  THE  CYANOGEN    AC  IDs.  H;.-, 

passed  into  alcoholic  solutions  of  metallic  alkylate  a1  b  km  tern] 

ture  : 

(J=N  +  NaO.CH,  =  Nad  4-  U=N     methyl ie  cyanate. 

\  \ 

CI  O.CII, 

C^N  +  NaO.Cir-  =  Nad  +  (HN     ethylic  cyanate, 

\  "  \ 

(1  II-, 

With  alkalies  they  yield  alcohol  and  a  metallic  cyanate  : 

C=N  +  KOH  =  C=N  +  CnHjn+pOH. 

\  \ 

O.CnH2n+1  OK 

The  pseudocyanates  are  isomeric  with  the  cyanates,  and  for  a  long 
time  were  mistaken  for  them.  These,  however,  belong  to  the  nitrogen 
compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  and  will  be  considered  later. 

235.  During  their  formation  even,   the   alkylic    cyanates    partly 
polymerise,   but  completely  on  long  standing,  yielding   thereby  the 
solid,  crystalline,  alkylic  true  evanurates.     This  change  occurs  « 
ciallv  easily  with  the  methyl  compound. 

Methylic  cyamurate,  U3N3(O.CH3)3,  or 

OH,.O.C=N 

I      I 
N— C— O.CH3 

I       I 
CH3.O.C— N 

crystallises  in  colourless  needle-,  easily  soluble  in  ether,  which  melts 
at  134°  and  lx>ils  at  160°-170°.  The  distillate  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass,  which  consists,  however,  of  the  isomeric  methylic  p* 
eyomurcUe,  which  crystallises  in  thick  prisms,  melts  at  175°,  and  will 
be  further  described  amongst  the  nitrogen  compounds  of  the  alcohol 
radicals  (§  281). 

&f  ethylic  cyanurate  yields,  on  boiling  with  potassic  hydrate, 
thylic  alcohol  and  potassic  cvanurate  ;   by  heating  with  ammonia  it  is 
converted  into 

Methylic  ammelidc,  or  methylic  amido-cyanura 

1    N,„o<ii;r.Mi 

/O.CH,  .0.(11 

',N3)f  O.CII.,  +  NII3=llo.ril,  +  (f,N;i)<in.,  11 

N).CH,  NNH, 

forming  rhombic  tables,  melting  a1   212°,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  ether,   more  readily  in   boiling  watei   and  in  ethylic 

alcohol. 

Sulfhub  Compounds  oi  xhi  Axoobol  Radicals. 

236.  As  far  as  is  known  the  sulphides  of  the  elements  correspond  to 
the  oxides  in  their  general  chemical  prop  rties  ;  this  agreement  ^^  sul- 
phur with  oxygen  al  0  occurs  in  organic  compounds,  so  that  all  organic 
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sulphides  containing  dyad  sulphur  show  very  complete  analogy  to  the 
oxygen  compounds  of  corresponding  composition. 

The  mercaptans,  or  thio-alcohols,  CnH2n+1.SH,  correspond  to  the 
alcohols;  the  thio-ethers,  or  alcoholic  sulphides,  (CnH2n  +  1)2S,  to  the 
ethers.  In  many  cases  the  sulphur  developes  its  higher  valency, 
forming  bodies  without  analogy  among  the  mineral  compounds  of 
sulphur. 

Mercaptans,  or  Thio-alcohols,  CnH2n+1.SH. 

237.  The  alkylic  sulphhydrates,  or  thio-alcohols,  can  be  prepared 
from  many  of  the  derivatives  of  the  alcohol  radicals  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  alcohols  are  partly  converted  into  the  mercaptans  when 
heated  with  phosphoric  pentasulphide.  In  a  similar  manner  to  its 
decomposition  by  water  into  phosphoric  acid  and  hydric  sulphide,  it 
gives,  in  part,  with  alcohols,  phosphoric  acid  and  thio-alcohols. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is,  at  the  same  time,  in  considerable  part 
converted  into  its  alkylic  salts,  so  that  the  main  reaction  may  be 
represented  by  the  equation  : 

P2S5  +  8(OJI2n+1.OH)  =  (CnH2n+1)2HP04  +  (CnH2n+1)H2P04 
-f-  5CnH2n  +  i-SH. 

But  as  phosphoric  pentasulphide  behaves  to  the  thio-alcohols  similarly 
to  P205  on  the  alcohols,  alcoholic  thio-phosphates  are  also  formed. 

From  the  haloid  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals  the  mercaptans 
can  be  produced  by  heating  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  sulph- 
hydrate  : 

CnH2n  +  1Cl  +  KSH  =  CnH2n+1.SH  +  KC1. 

A  portion  of  the  mercaptan  first  formed  reacts  on  some  still  unchanged 
potassic  sulphhydrate,  forming  the  potassic  thio-alkylate  (compare 
§197): 

CnH2n+  1-SH  +  KSH  ■=  SH2  +  CnH2n  +  j.S.K  ; 

which  in  its  turn  reacting  on  the  alkylic  haloid  compound,  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  thio-ethers  : 

CnH2n+1.SK  +  CaH2n+iCl  —  (CnH2n+1)2S  +  KC1. 

It  is  therefore  generally  preferable  to  submit  a  mixture  of  an 
alkylic  potassic  sulphate  with  potassic  sulphhydrate  to  distillation  : 

(CnH2n+1)KS04  +  KSH  =  K2S04  +  CnH2n  +  1.SH. 

238.  The  thio-alcohols  are  mostly  liquids  of  most  unpleasant  garlic 
odour,  which  distil  without  decomposition  and  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  water.  Their  sulphhydroxylic  hydrogen  atom  is  more  easily  re- 
placed by  metals  than  the  hydroxy  lie  hydrogen  of  alcohols,  being  not 
merely  the  case  only  by  the  alkalies,  but  also  with  equal  or  greater 
ease  by  those  heavy  metals  which  are  precipitated  from  acid  solutions 
by  hydric  sulphide.  This  reaction  occurs  with  especial  ease  with 
mercury.  On  shaking  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  thio-alcohol  with 
mercuric  oxide,  a  crystalline  mercuric  thio-alcoholate  is  formed,  with 
considerable  evolution  of  heat : 

2CnH2n  +  ^SH  +  HgO  =  H00  +  pn52n  +  1|>Hg; 


H!:t>Hs- 
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whilst  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  meteoric  chloride  a  precipitate 
of  the  difficultly  soluble  chlor  mercaric  thio-alkylate  Is  obtained  : 

CnH,n+1.8lL  +  HgCl,  =  BC1  +OnH»l+1.8     Hg—OL 

From  these  reactions  the  thio-alcohols  have  got  the  name  mercap- 
tans  (from  merourUHtptwn)  j  the  metallic  derivatives  are  frequently 
termed  mercaptides. 

All  oxidating  bodies  read   very  readily  on  the  mercaptans,  the 

more  energetic,  such  as  concentrated  nitric  acid,  often  with  great  vio- 
lence.    By  such   oxidation  the  sulphur  is  not  separated   from   the 

carbon,  but  l>y  taking  up  tin  d  is  converted  into  the 

group   SOj.OH,    which,    tmited    to   the   alcohol    radical,  forms    a   sul- 
phonic  acid  : 

CnH2n+1.SH  +  2HN03  =  H20  +  N202  +  CnH2n+l.Sf  O 

NOH 

239.   Methylic  mercaptaii,  or  methylic  thio-alcohol,  CH :J.S1I . 
mobile  liquid  which  floats  on  water,  boils  at   20°,  and  yields  with 
mercuric  oxide  shining  colourless  plates  of  mercuric  sulph-methylate  : 

CH, 
£»• 

Ethylic  mercaptan,  or  ethylic  thio-alcohol,  C2H5.SH,  is  a  colourless 
mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  -835  and  boiling  at  36°.  By  quick  evapora- 
tion in  the  air,  e.g.  a  drop  at  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  it  absorbs  heat  so 
rapidly  that  a  portion  solidifies  in  crystalline  leaves.     Mercuric  ethylic 

mercaptide,  or  mercuric  sulph-ethylate,  p2TT5'^>Hg,   crystallises  from 

boiling  alcohol  in  beautiful  silvery  plates,  which  melt  at   86°.     By 
hydric  sulphide  it  is  decomposed  With  re-formation  of  mercaptan  : 

'  (C2H5.S)2Hg  +  H2S  =  HgS  +  2C2H3.S!I. 
and  serves  for  the  purification  of  the  latter. 

Aurous  thio-ethylate,  C2H3.S.Au,  is  precipitated,  on  mixing  dilute 
alcoholic  solutions  of  mercaptan   and   auric   chloride,  as   a   white 

Potcuiic  thio-ethylate,  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  potassium 
in  mercaptan  : 

2CA.8H  +K,=  II,  +  20,H,.8K, 
crystallises  in  colourless  needles. 

PropyUc  thio-alcohol,  CH8.CH1.OHt.SHJ  boils  at  67°-68°. 

('II 
I sn  1  H-npylic thio-alcohol,  /, .,'')>(  'H.SH,  boils  between  57°  and 

BtUykc  thio-aiwhol,  CH,.CH,.CH,.OH2.SH,  boils  at  98°. 

I'll 

JsiHimylic  thin  alcohol,     .iir>(  '1I.<  'II  ..<  '1 1  _.S|  I,  i->  ;i  coloiirh- 
of  sp.  gr.  -Soo  at  0    and  boiling  at    120°. 

Thio-eth  Uphides  of  .    I  ',,11.,,,  h 

240.  One  method  of  formation  of  these  bodies  has  been  already 
given  (§  237).     They  are  obtained  in  nearly  theoretical  quantity  by 
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the  action  of  alkylic  haloids  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  sul- 
phide : 

2CnH2n  +  1.Cl  +  K2S  =  2KC1  +  (CnH2B+1)2S; 

or  by  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  potassic  sulphide  with  the  acid  sul- 
phate of  an  alcohol  radical : 

2CnH2n+  !.KS04  +  K2S  =  2K2S04  +  (ChH2n  +  Y)2S. 

They  are  also  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  mercuric  mercaptides  : 

CnH2n  + l-Ss>jj{y:_  jj    g  _j_  CttHgn+j-.g 

CnHan+pS^     °  CnH2n+1/ 

So  far  as  known  they  are  colourless  liquids  of  most  unpleasant 
odour,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  with  water,  and  which 
readily  take  up  two  atoms  of  oxygen  from  oxidising  agents.  With 
metallic  salts,  especially  those  of  mercury,  they  yield  solid  compounds, 
as  also  with  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals.  They  also  unite 
directly  with  two  atoms  of  the  halogens. 

241.  Dimethylic  sulphide,  (CH3)2S,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
41°  and  of  sp.  gr.  '845.     Dimethylic  sulphide-dibromide  : 

(CH3)2=:S=Br2, 

crystallises  in  deliquescent  octahedra. 

Diethylic  sulphide,  (C2H5)2S,  boils  at  91°  and  has  sp.gr.  "835. 
Tn  alcoholic  solution  it  gives,  with  mercuric  chloride,  a  white  crys- 
talline precipitate  of  the  formula  (C2H5)2S,HgCl2,  probably 

q— C2H5 
VHg-Cl 

xa 

with  platinic  chloride,  2(C2H5)2S,PtCl4 

yC2H5         C2H5v 
_  g— C2H5  ^  C2H5_ g 

Nji     /\    ci/ 


ci  ci 

Dipropylic  sulphide,  (CH3.CH2.CH.,)2S,  boils  between  130°  and 
135°,  and  has  at  17°  sp.  gr.  -814. 

Dibutylic  sulphide,  (CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2)2S,  boils  at  182°. 
Diisobutylic  sulphide,  f^^CH.CH^S,  boils  at  172°-173°. 

Diisoamylic  sulphide,  (C5rIn).2S,  boils  at  216°. 

Compounds  containing  two  different  alcohol  radicals  have  also 
been  prepared — e.g.  ethylic  isoamylic  sulphide,  obtained  by  action  of 
sodic  thio-isoamylate  upon  ethylic  iodide,  or  of  sodic  thio-e  thy  late  upon 
isoamylic  bromide  : 

C2H5.SNa  +  BrC5Hn  =  NaBr  +  C2H5.S.C5Hn, 

as  an  oil  boiling  between  157°  and  159°. 


8ULPH0-8AI 

Alkylie  PerndphideSj  (<  ',|H_M.  •  i  I 

242.  Persulphides  of  the  aloobol  radicals  are  prepared  by  dry  dis- 
tillation of  potassic  alkylie  Bulphatee  with  K   3 

K     s  cnH  21I+1.S 

-'<nH2n  +  1.KS044-    ^      |=K2S04  + 

K — S  CnII2M+1.S 

They  are  also  obtained  with  great  ease  by  action  of  iodine  on  sodic 
mercaptidi 

2(CnlI2n+1.SNa)  +  I2  =  2NaI  + 

*  n'  1  jii+  i-^ 

Ethylic  i»Tsvlj>Jii<le,  C2H5 — S — 8 — CSHA,  is  the  best  iir. 
of  these  bodies  ;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  nauseous  odour,  boils  at 
151°,  and  has  nearly  the  same  density  as  water. 

The   corresponding   isoamylic   compound,   (CAHn)2S2,  distils    at 
250°. 

A  Ikylic  Sulpho-salls. 

243.  The  alkylie  salts  of  true  sulpho-cyanic  acid,  CEEN,  which  are 

\ 

S.CnH2n+ , 

isomeric  with  the  mustard  oils,  Ch=N.CnH2n  +  1,  to  be  described  later, 

\ 

S 

are  obtained  most  readily  by  distillation  of  potassic  alkylie  sulph 
with  potassic  sulpho-cyanate  in  aqueous  solution  : 

CJI^  +  pKSO.,  +  C=N=  K2S04  +  C=N 

\  \ 

SK  S.CnH2n+1 

or  by  heating  metallic  sulpho-cvanates  with  alkylie  iodides. 
The  best  known  is 
BthyUc  ttdpho-cyanais,   CtHfkS.OEzN,  a   colourless   Liquid,  not 

miscible    with    water,    which    boils    at     146°,    and     at    <»       has    |p, 
1*033.       By  boiling  with  an   alcoholic  solution   of  potassic  sulphide,  it 

yields  ethylic  sulphide  ami  potassic  sulpho-cyanate  : 

2N=C— S— CfH8  +  K,S  =  2N=C     8     K  +(<\il 

whilst  potassic  hydrate  decomposes  it  into  ethylic  persulphide,  pota 
oyanate,  and  potassic  cyanide  : 

2N^C-S-C,H-,  +  2KOB  =(C,H5),S,+  N-=C     K    • 

+  CONK  +  II  0, 
There  are  also  known  : 

Methylic  9tdpho-cyanat«}  ('11  ,S— i  =N,  boils  at    139 
1-088  at  0°. 

OB 

rsopropyhe tulpho  H.8.C     N.   boiling  at    149 

151    and  ofsp.  gr.  -963  at  -J0°. 
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Isoamylic  sulpho-cyanate,  C5Hn.S.C=N,  boils  at  197°,  sp.  gr. 
•905  at  20°. 

244.  Alcoholic  sulpho-carbonates,  or  trisulpho-carbonates  : 

(CnH2n+1)2CS3, 

result  from  the  metallic  sulpho-carbonates  by  action  of  alkylic  iodides 
in  alcoholic  solution  : 

2CnH2n+1I  +  K2CS3  — 2KI  +  C;— S.CnH2n  +  1 

S.CnH2n  + 1 
They  are  yellowish  oils  of  unpleasant  odour. 

Methylic  sulpho-carbonate,  (CH3.S)2CS,  boils  at  204°-205°. 
Ethylic  sulpho-carbonate,  (C2H5S)2CS,  boils  at  237°-240°.     Both 
are  somewhat  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  decompose  on  heating 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  into  mercaptan  and  ammonic  sulpho-cyanate  : 

(C,H5.S)2CS  +  NH3  +  NH3  =  2C2H5.SH  +  C=N 

\ 

S.NH4 

245.  Between  the  foregoing  and  the  alkylic  carbonates  there  are 
series  of  bodies  containing  both  oxygen  and  sulphur,  the  different 
oxy-sulpho-carbonates,  (CnH2n+  1)2CbS2  and  (CnH2n  +  1)2^02S,  and 
their  derivatives.  Each  of  these  groups  admits  the  possibility  of 
isomerism  : 

CnH2n+1.Ss>c=0     and     CnH2n  +  1.0>c=g 

Dithio-carbonates.  Thio-oxv-sulpho-earbonates, 

or  xanthates. 

cnH€n+1.a>c_0    and    q.H8D+1.Ov>c_g 

Oxy-tliio-carbonate.  Dioxy-sulpho-carbonates. 

The  ethyl  derivatives  have  been  most  investigated,  and  their 
description  will  suffice,  the  compounds  of  all  the  other  alcohols,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  studied,  being  quite  similar. 

246.  If  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  be  mixed 
with  carbonic  disulphide,  there  are  formed  water  and 

Oxyethylic  tliio-potassic  sulpho-carbonate,  or  potassic  xanthate  : 

CS.>  +  K.O.C2H5  =  C^-SK 

X)C2H5 

which  separates  in  colourless  silky  needles.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
this  salt  gives  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  in  which 
the  place  of  the  potassium  is  taken  by  the  heavy  metal.  Its  reaction 
with  cupric  salts  is  very  characteristic ;  it  yields  therewith  at  first  a 
dark  precipitate,  which  is  without  doubt  a  cupric  salt  : 

2C=S.(O.C2H5).S.K  +  CuS04  =  [CS(O.C2H5).S]2Cu  +  K2S04, 

which  with  great  rapidity,  and  separation  of  an  oily  body,  becomes  of 
a  splendid  yellow  colour  (therefore  the  name  xanthate),  and  is  now  o 
cuprous  salt : 
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^S  ^S  ^S 

C^-O.CjH,  t'fn.i  ,11  ,  C£-O.C  II 

\SX  "  N*-   On  XS  How  oil 

2  >Cu    =  |       +  | 

/S/  /S  /S 

C^O.CJI,  C^O.C2H5 

^S  ^S  ^s 

From  potassic  xanthate  strong  acids  in  the  cold  lib. 

AmitJtic acid,  C^-O.CjHj,  as  a  colourless,  acid-roacting  oil,  in- 

Nan 

solnble  in  water,  which  decomposes  at  24°  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 

disulphide  : 

[^>0=S  =  CS2  +  C2H5.OH. 

If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  xanthate  be  mixed  with  an 
ethylic  haloid,  potassic  haloid  sep.  id  there  is  formed 

Ethylic  xanthate,  C<—  O.C0H5,  which  is  precipitated  by  water  froni 

Ns.( 

its  alcoholic  solution,  as  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  2  I  i 

On  slowly  adding  iodine  in  least  possible  excess  to  an  alcoholic 

solution  of  potassic  xanthate,  and  then  adding  water,  a  precipitate  is 

obtained  of 

Xmtthogen  p  ,  [<-'S(p.(.'.,H -)]2S.>,  as  a  yellowish  oil,  that 

cannot  be  distilled  unchanged  : 

-u.c.,H,  +  I0  =  2KI  +  Ce-O.CfHi      /CAi.c  ,11 
N3K  '  ^S— S' 

\w  the  pure  .state  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass  fusible  at  the  tempera- 
tuiv  of  tlif  hand. 

247.  On  allowing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic  xanthate 
rated  with  ammonia  to  stand  some  time,  and  then  distilling  on  a  water 

bath,  amnionic  sulphide  and  ethylic  Bulphide  pass  over,  and  tl. 

left  a  i  illine  on  coolinj 

A'l/ithoyen  amide,  C^-O.CaH«,  which  corresponds  in  oompoaition  to 

ethylic  carbamate  (§  231) : 

20^0.C  H    ~  »Nll  .  =  -■  --■>.■■  i!  .  ..  3+(0,B 

\S.(  XN  1 1 , 

This   body  forn  luble  in  water,   but 

n  adily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

248.  By  mixings  ition  of  potassic  li\ 
with                hylic  ran  that  . 
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Potassic  ethylic  dioxy-sulpho-carbonate,  C—-O.C0H5,  separate,  whilst 

M)H" 
mercaptan  remains  in  solution  : 

C^-O.C2H5  +  HOK  =  CA).C9H5  +  HS.C2H5. 
XS.S2H5  -OK 

By  boiling  its  aqueous  solution  this  salt  decomposes  into  potassic  car- 
bonate, alcohol,  and  carbonic  disulphides  ;  acids  also  causing  the  same 
change. 

The  corresponding  ethylic  compound,  diethylic  dioxy-sulpho-car- 

J* 

bonate,  C— O.C9H5,  is  formed,  together  with  ethylic  xanthate,  by  the 

\o.c;h5 

dry  distillation  of  xanthogen  persulphide,  according  to  the  equation  : 

/C^-O.C2H5 

2  |  =  cA).C2H5  +  C^O.C2H5  +  CO  +  3S  +  CS2. 

Sv  X).C2H5  XS.C2H5 

N^O.C2H5 

It  is  a  colourless  oil  of  ethereal  odour,  somewhat  heavier  than  water, 
and  boiling  at  161°. 

^° 

249.  Diethylic  thio-oxy 'carbonate,  C^-O.C2H5,  isomeric  with  the 

XS.C2H5 

preceding,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassic  mercaptate  on  ethylic 
chloro-carbonate  : 

Cf-O.C2H5  +  K.S.C2H5  =  KC1  4-  C^-O.C2H5 
\C1  XS.C2H5 

It  boils  at  155°-156°,  and  is  decomposed  by  potassic  hydrate  into  car- 
bonate, ethylic  alcohol,  and  ethylic  mercaptan. 

250.  A  compound  isomeric  with  ethylic  xanthate,  ethylic  dithio- 

s° 

carbonate,  C—  S.C9H5,  results  from  the  decomposition  of  ethylic  thio- 
\S.C2H5 

cyanate  by  sulphuric  acid  : 

2C=N  +  3H,0  +  2H2S04  =  c£-S.C2H5  +  CO,  +  2(NH4)HS04. 
\  \S.C2H5 

S.C9H5 

Trialkyl-sulph  ine  Compounds. 

251.  The   alkylic  sulphides  unite  slowly  with  alcoholic    iodides 
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at  ordinary  temperatures,   more  quickly  at  LOO  ,  to  form  oolotu 
crystalline  compounds  of  tetravalent  sulphur  of  the  formula 

/(  \iH  211+1 

\CnH2n  i 
NI 

which  behave  as  though  they  were  the  iodides  of  strongly  positive 
monovalent  radicals,  S(CnrI.,n+1)3,  and  are  termed  trialkylio  Bulphine 
iodides.  The  trialkylic  Bulphine  bromides  arc  formed  in  similar 
manner  from  the  thio-ethers  and  alcoholic  bromide-.  These  bodies 
are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  are  decomposed  when 
heated  alone  into  alcoholic  sulphide  and  iodide. 

On  shaking  their  aqueous  solutions  with  freshly  precipitated  ar- 
gentic oxide,  the  argentic  haloid  salt  is  precipitated,  wlii  1st  hydrate 
remains  in  solution  : 

A  nH'in    j  /^nH2n+i 

s_(JnH2n+1    ^  AgQH  =  AgI  +  g     0nH2n+1 

\^nn2n+l  \l-/nri2n+l 

XI  on 

These  hydrates  are  difficultly  crystallisable  bodies  of  strongly  alkaline 
properties,  which  deliquesce  in  damp  air.  They  absorb  gaseous  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  when  mixed  with  metallic  salts  unite  with  the 
acid,  precipitating  the  metal  as  hydrate.  On  warming  with  amnionic 
salts  they  expel  the  ammonia ;  e.g. 

NH4C1  +  S(C2II,)3.OH  =  S(C2H5)3C1  +  H20  4-  NH3. 

The  trialkylic  sulphine  salts  are  also  formed  by  saturating  the 
hydrates  with  acids,  and  react  neutral.  They  are  mostly  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  alcohol  but  not  in  ether.  The  chlorides  yield  with  platinic 
chloride  soluble  double  salts  of  the  formula  [S(CnTI2n+1'):,].i,Pt(  !16. 
The  ethylic  compounds  have  been  most  thoroughly  in\< 
TricthylrBtdphvne  chloride,  S.(C2H5)3G1,  forms  needle-shaped 
crystals,    yielding   with    platinic  chloride   inch-long  red  needle 

Ls(c2ii,);;i.,i't<v 

Triethyl-sulphine    bromide,    S. (<\I  I  -, )..l'>r,    and    triethylsuty 
iodide,  8(C2H  ,i;l.  form  rhombic  crystals,  frequently  tab 

Triethyl-8ulphine  hydrate,  S(( ',1 1  ,)...<>l  I,  forms  extremely  deli- 
quescent Crystals,  which  attack  the  skin  and,  like  j>  itassic  hydrate, 
dissolve  precipitated  alumina. 

7V/< wylsulphine  nitrate)  S(CsH5)8O.NOa,  crystallises  in  radiat- 
ing deliquescent  laminae,  which  yield  with  argentic  nitrates  double 
salt  forming  scaly  crystals  and  difficultly  soluble, 

Trvmethyl-eulpkine  compound*  have  also  been  prepared,  Buch  as 

the  iodide,  bromide,  chl<  ride,    and    hydrate,    ;m.j    also    as  a  product  of 

the  action  of  methylic  iodide  on  diethy lie  sulphide,  a  non  crystallisable 

hi- tlnil-Dii tln/l  sulphine  iodide,  S<('  II    i  <ll    I 

Alkyltulphinie  Acids,  ( ',,11  ,, .  ,.s<  ).<)ll. 
252.  The  zinc  salts  of  these  monobasic  adds  are  formed  by  action 
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of  sulphurous  anhydride  upon  the  zinc  compounds  of  the  alcohol 

Zn(CnH2n+1)2  +  2S02  =  (CnH2n+1.SO.O)2Zn. 

The  evolution  of  heat  is  so  considerable  during  this  process  that 
the  zinc  organic  compound  must  be  diluted  with  much  ether,  and 
be  well  cooled  during  the  absorption  of  the  gas.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  free  acid  the  zinc  salt  is  decomposed  by  baric  hydrate,  and  the 
filtered  baric  salt  solution  precipitated  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  : 

(CnH2n+1.SO.O)2Ba  +  H2S04  =  BaS04  +  2CnH2n+1.SO.OH. 

The  acids,  concentrated  as  far  as  possible  by  evaporation  in  vacuo, 
are  acid  syrups,  which  on  heating  partly  decompose  with  separation 
of  sulphur.  By  concentrated  nitric  acid  they  are  oxidised  to  alkyl- 
sulphonic  acids  : 

CnH2n+1  UHon+l 

I  I 

3SO  +  2HN03  =  3S02         +  H20  +  N002. 

I  I 

OH  OH 

Jfrthyl-sulphinic  acid,  CH3.SO.OH,  and  ethyl- sulphinic  acid, 
C2H5.SO.OH,  have  been  prepared  ;  the  zinc  salt  of  the  latter  crystal- 
lises in  delicate  nacreous  plates  of  the  formula  (C2H5.SO.O)2Zn,H20, 
and  is  rather  difficultly  soluble. 

Alkyhulphonic  Acids,  CnH2n+1.S02.OH. 

253.  In  the  monobasic  sulphonic  acids  the  carbon  of  the  alcohol 
radical,  similarly  to  the  bodies  of  the  last  group,  is  united  to  the 
sulphur  of  the  acid  radical,  which  latter  is  in  union  with  hydroxyl. 
These  compounds  are  obtained  with  great  readiness  by  oxidation  of 
the  mercaptans  : 

^nH2n+l  (-nH2n+1 

I  +30=    I 

S-H  S02 

OH 

the  alkylic  persulphides  : 

^nH2n+1    CnH2n_|_]  ^nh2n+1 

I  I  I 

S S  +  50  +  H20  =  2  S02 


and  the  alkylic  sulphocyanates  : 


OH 


^nhon+i 


CnH2n+i 


+  2H20  +  30  =       S02         +  C02  +  NH3. 

OH 

Concentrated  nitric  acid    is   generally   employed    as    the   oxidising 
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agent,  and  after  long-continued  action  at  ordinary  temperati 
c  nij.lt  t ion  of  the  pro©  ed  by  heat.     The  solution   is  finally 

evaporated  <»n  a  water  bath,  in  order  to  expel  all  nitric  acid,  the 
swiuary  strongly  acid  liquid  diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with 
plumbic  carbonate.  From  the  filtered  solution  the  crystalline  lead 
suit  (CnH2n+1.802.0)jPb  can  lx>  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  is 
then  decomposed  in  aqueous  solution  l>y  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  liquid,  freed  from  plumbic  sulphide  by  filtration, gives  by  evapo- 
ration on  a  water  bath  the  free  sulphonic  acid  as  s  strongly  acid 

Syrup,  which  crystallises,  under  B  desiccator,  altera  while.  By  neu- 
tralisation by  metallic  carbonates  the  metallic  salts,  which  are 
mostly  readily  soluble,  can  be  obtained 

Another  method  of  preparation  consists  in  heating  alkylic  haloids 
with  normal  potassic  sulphite  : 

+    I  =KI+    I 

I  S02.OK  S02.OK 

The  alkylsulphonic  acids  are  very  stable  compounds.  They  can 
be  heated  to  pretty  high  temperatures  without  decomposition,  are  not 
altered  by  boiling  with  potassic  hydrate,  being  only  decomposed  by 
fusion  therewith,  and  are  only  oxidised  with  great  difficulty  by  fuming 
nitric  acid. 

With  phosphoric  pentachloride  they  yield  in  addition  to  phos- 
phoric oxychloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  the  insoluble  alkylic  sul- 
phonic chloride 

*  nH2n  +  1  ^n"2n+  1 

+  PC15  =  POCI3  +  HC1  +    I 
S02.OH  S02.C1 

which  are  reconverted  into  sulphonates  by  alkalies  : 

^nll2n+  1  '   11 '  l-2n+  1 

+  2HOK  =  KCl  +  H,0  +     I 
SOaCl  OK 

254.  Methyl  nUpli  ,  <  1 1  :t.S< »  ,n  be  prepared,  by 

the  general  methods  given  above,  from  methvlic  mercaptan,  methylic 
disulphide,  methylic  sulphocyanate,  and  methvlic  haloids,  and  in 
addition  from  carbonic  disulphide.  If  this  latter  he  heated  with  damp 
chlorine  or  with" manganic  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  slowly 
forms  colourless   crystals,  melting  a1  d   boiling  at  170°,  of 

trichlormethyl  txdphonic  chloride : 

CS2  +  2H20  +  5C1,  =  4HC1  +  801,  +     | 

SO 

Baric  hydrate  converts  these  mto  baric  trichlormethyl  su^honate: 

CC13 
2  I  +2Ba(01I).,  =  UaCl.l+HaO+      I 

B0,.C1 

Prom  its  aqueous  solution,  by  careful  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
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barium  can  be  precipitated  and  trichlor  methyl  sulphonic  acid  ob- 
tained : 

CC13  CCI3  CCI3 

+  H2S04  ==  BaS04  +  2  | 
SO,.O.Ba.O.S02  S02.OH 

On  evaporation  of  the  filtered  solution  trichlormethyl  sulphonic 
acid  crystallises  in  colourless,  deliquescent,  strongly  acid  prisms. 

The  aqueous  solution,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  .sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  a  strong  galvanic  current,  the  electrodes  being 
plates  of  amalgamated  zinc ;  by  this  means  the  chlorine  is  completely 
replaced  by  hydrogen  and  methyl  sulphonic  acid  is  obtained  : 

CCI3  CH3 

+  3HC1  +  3Zn  =  3ZnCl2  +     | 
S02.OH  S02.OH 

Methyl  sulphonic  acid  is  a  strongly  acid  syrupy  liquid,  which  on 
heating  commences  to  decompose  at  slightly  above  130°,  and  is  only 
oxidised  by  fuming  nitric  acid  with  great  difficulty. 

Methyl  sulphonic  chloride,  CH3.S02C1,  boils  at  150°-i53°,  and  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  methyl  sulphonic 
acids. 

CH3 

I 
Ethyl  sulphonic  acid,  C2H3.S02.OH  =  CH2         ,  is  obtained  in 

I 
S02.OH 

very  deliquescent  crystals ;  its  salts  are  all  easily  soluble,  and  can  be 
submitted  to  high  temperatures  without  decomposition. 

Ethyl  sulphonic  chloride,  C2H5.S02C1,  boils  at  171°. 

Butyl  sulphonic  acid,  CHvCH2.CH2.CH2.S02.OH,  yields  a  baric 
salt,  (C4H7.S020)2Ba,H20,  which  crystallises  in  efflorescent  tables. 

Oxidation  Products  of  the  Dialkylic  Sulphides. 

255.  Whilst  dimethylic  sulphide,  when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  is 
in  most  part  converted  into  methyl  sulphonic  acid,  with  oxidation  of 
one  methyl  group,  diethylic  sulphide  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
oxidising  agents,  and  yields  peculiar  oxides. 

By  evaporating  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid  a  thick  neutral  liquid, 
which  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged,  remains,  diethyl  sulphurous 
oxide  or  diethyl  thionyl  : 

2HO.N02  -f  *H20  +  3^2^>S  =  x  +  1H20  +  N202 

+  3§5>S=0. 

Strong  nitric  acid  converts  diethylic  sulphide  or  the  preceding  body 
into  diethyl  sulphone,  (C2H6)2S02  : 

OH3.CH2No^O 
CH3.CH2/^0 

It  crystallises    in  large   colourless   tables,  which  melt    at    70°    and 
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distil    unchanged   at    2 I  ibstance   can,  however,  be  slowly 

sublimed   below   100J.     Nascent  hydrogen,  evolved   from    one   and 
sulphuric  acid,  reduces  diethyl  sulphone  to  diethylic sulph 

((    a8),S0    •    m  =2H,0  +  m\h 

Dimethylic  sulphide  can    be  converted  into  dimethyl  thionyl  by 
heating  its  bromine  compound  with  moist  argentic  oxide  : 

(Ul.hSi;.-.  +  A£,0  =  2AgBr  +  (CJ9    fiO 


u  ami  Tellurium   Compounds  <>i-  tbm  A.lcohol  Radigaia 

256.  The  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radical-  with  selenium  and 
tellurium  are  completely  analogous  to  those  already  described  with 
sulphur. 

Ethylic  8eleno-mercaptant  <\H,.s.-H,  is  obtained,  together  with 
diethylic  s  /■,,(/*.  (<\, II  ,),Se,  by  distillation  of  ]  seleno-hyd] 

with  potassic  ethylic  sulphate.     Tin-  first  boils  below  100  ,  and  pos- 
es a  most    unpleasant  smell;  it  readily  exchanges  its  non-radical 
hydrogen  for  mercury.     Diethylic  selenide  is  a  heavy  oil,  boiling  at 
107°-108°,  which  unites  with  halogens;  e.g.  (C2H5)2SC12. 

Ethylic  per*  '  m  ■'■ .  I     II       Be,  has  also  been  prepared;  it  boils  at 

(Jl, 
186°.      Diethylic  selenide  is  converted  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid 
into  diethyl  trtenious  oxide,  (C.2H5)2SeO,  which  yields,  with  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  a  salt  of  the  formula  (C2H5),Se(ON02)2,  or 


(' 


ir^Se^0N0^ 


Dimethylic  seleiude  Lb  converted  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid 
into  methyl  eelenio  acid,  CH,.8eO  OH,  which  forms  )»rism>,  melting 
at  1l'0°. 

By  mixing  dialkylic selenides  with  alkylic  trialkyl* 

■„;<,>/<  ;.,.!',,  lee,  (<'nll,n.  ,)5SeI,  are  formed,  in  all  n  imilar  to 

the  trialkylic  sulphine  iodides, 

257.  The   tellurium   compounds   pec 
derivatives  corresponding  to  mercaptan  have  not  yel  beeu  obtained. 

Dimethylic  teliuride,  (CH8),Te,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  80  82*  j  on 
exposure  to  air  it  is  oxidised  to  dimethyl  tellurous  oxide,  (<  'H  ,  i ,  T< i ». 
By  heating  dimethylic  teliuride  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  dimethyl 
tellurous  nitrate,  < 'II.  •.'!'•  O.NO  , from  whose  solution  hydrochloric 
acid  precipitates  dimethyl  teuuroue  diehloride,  (<  II  Te< 
tallinebody.  By  treatment  with  argentic  oxide  it  is  converted  into 
dimethyl  tellurous  oxide.     This    tatter   is   crystalline,    deliquescent, 

and  strongly  alkaline;  i  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air,  and 

decomposes  amnionic  salts  with  evolution  of  ammonia.     With  me 
thylic    iodide   dimethylic   teliuride  yields  trimethyl  teU\ 
(CH3)3TeI,   which   when  treated   with  freshly  precipitated  argentic 
oxide  is  converted  into  the  highly  alkaline  and  very  soluble  trimethyl 
tellurous  hydrat* ,  (CB    j  T<  <  Ml. 
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Nitrogen  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

258.  The  most  numerous  class  of  nitrogen  compounds  of  the 
alcohols  correspond  to  ammonia  and  its  derivations  in  structure  and 
in  properties;  in  addition  the  group  of  compounds  of  N02  with 
the  alcohol  radicals,  the  nitro-ethanes  have  been  lately  added. 

Alkylamines. 

259.  The  simplest  nitrogen  compounds  of  the  first  group  are  the 
alkylamines,  i.e.  ammonia  in  which  one,  two,  or  all  three  hydrogen 
atoms  have  been  replaced  by  the  same  number  of  alcohol  radicals. 
They  may  be  classified  into  : 


C  H 
N(CnH2n  +  1)H2  =  N^H 


<^nll2n  + 
CnH2n  + 
H 


^H  (primary  amines), 

(secondary  amines). 


N(CnH2n+1)3 


<CnH2n  + 
CnH2n  + 

Cnti2n  + 


(tertiary  amines). 


As  the  alcohol  radicals  replacing  the  hydrogen  in  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  amines  may  be  either  alike  or  different,  the  number  of 
bodies  of  this  kind  that  can  be  prepared  is  very  great. 

260.  Formation  from  Alcoholic  Haloids  and  Ammonia. — On 
bringing  ammonia  together  with  alkylic  haloid,  best  in  alcoholic 
solution  and  at  a  high  temperature,  direct  union  occurs.  Similarly 
to  the  formation  of  ammonic  chloride  from  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ammonia,  there  is  formed  by  this  reaction — but  not  with  the  same 
ease  and  energy — mon-alkylammonium  haloid  : 

/H 

H  /H 

NfH    +  HC1  =  Nf-H 

XH  VH 

XC1 

/H 

H  //R 

analogously  N^-H  +  CnH2n  +  1I  =  N^-H 

H  \CnH2n  +  1 

or  NH3  +  CnH2n  +  1Cl  =  N(CnH2n+1)H3Cl. 

Every  ammonic  salt,  as  is  well  known,  is  decomposed  by  alkalies 
into  alkaline  salt,  water,  and  ammonia,  the  hydroxyl  group  of  the 
metallic  hydrate  oxidising  and  removing  one  of  the  four  hydrogen 
atoms  from  the  nitrogen  compound.  Alkalies  act  in  entirely  similar 
manner  on  the  hydrogen  of  the  salts  of  the  amines.     If,  therefore,  the 
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salt  obtained  in  the  above  reaction  be  boiled  with  potassk  bych 
their  arc  formed  potassic  chloride,  water,  and  a  primaiy  amine,  which 
is  volatile  at  the  temperature  employed  : 

NC  ll  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  HOB  +  N<^H 

V    11 II  2H  +1  *   n  ' '  |B  +  1 

<  '1  (primary  amine). 

If  the  primary  amine  so  obtained  be  again  mixed  with  an  alkylio 
haloid,  a  secondary  ammonic  haloid  La  obtained  : 

B 

.ll  11 

n^ii  +<'nii,l  +  ,i  -  n    (yi,,,^ 

(,nHjiH-l  ''..H-n  +  l 

I 

which    on    warming    with    an   alkaline   hydrate  yields  a  secondary 
amine  : 

N^CnH2n+ ,  +  KOH  =  KI  +  HOH  +  N^CnH2n+ , 

\  CnIl2n+  {  (   nll  2n  +  l 

XI 

The  secondary  amines  further  unite  with  alcoholic  iodides,  yielding 
trial kylammonic  compounds  ■ 

y/CnH2n+  i 


XT! 


1 1 '2ti+  1     *+"     ^n  11 2n  +  1-1     —  \  ^nl'-jii 


Cn  11  2H+1  X^'ii'l'. 

which  with  alkalies  similarly  yield  potaSBJC  iodide,  water,  and  tertiary 
amine 

/H 

//Cn'ljn+l  /^n>  I  211+I 

N^rCnH,Il+1  +  KOH  =  Kl  +  HOH  +  N^OnH,n  +  1 
\  Cnll2n+  1  (  ,,H  .,„  +  , 

1 

These  processes  are,  however,  not  so  simpta  as  above  roptoumted  ; 

even  in  the  first  reaction  between  ammonia  and  the  alkylio  haloid 
complications  occur  which  render  the  obtaining  of  pure  products 
extremely  difficult. 

-  i  ion  as  some  primary  amnionic  sail  has  been  formed, a  portion 
of  it  reacts  with  the  other  substances  present,  so  as  to  lead  to  s  real 
substituting  reaction,  with  formation  of  some  dialkylammonk  sail  : 

N(0aHMI+l)Hs01  +  0pHtll+l.a+  NH,  =  Nll4cl 
+  N< 

and  this  latter  is  then,  though  only  partly,  converted  Intoaterl 
amnionic  chloride  by  a  similar  reaction  : 
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N(CnH2n+1)2H2OI  +  CnH2n+1Cl  +  NH3  =  NH4C1 
+  N(CnH2n+1)3HCl; 

If,  therefore,  the  alkylic  haloid  has  been  completely  decomposed 
by  excess  of  ammonia,  the  product  is  a  mixture  of  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  and 
tetra-alkylamnionium  salts,  from  which,  by  distillation  with  potassic 
hydrate,  a  mixture  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines  is 
obtained. 

261.  Method  of  Preparation. — As  iodine  is  attached  with  least 
energy  to  the  carbon  of  alcohol  radicals,  the  alkylic  iodides  are 
nearly  always  used  for  preparing  the  amines.  The  alkylic  iodide  is 
heated  to  boiling  with  several  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  in  a  flask 
provided  with  an  inverted  Liebig's  condenser,  and  dry  ammonia  con- 
tinually passed  in.  The  vapours  rising  into  the  condenser  are  thus 
caused  to  now  back  into  the  flask.  So  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
remains  clear  on  addition  of  water,  all  the  alkylic  iodide  has  been 
converted.  By  distilling  off  the  alcohol  a  dry  mixture  is  obtained  of 
some  amnionic  iodide  with  the  iodides  of  the  respective  amines,  the 
primary  compound  predominating.  This  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
distilled  with  potassic  hydrate. 

If  the  bromides  or  chlorides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  be  employed 
instead  of  the  iodides,  a  higher  temperature  is  required  to  complete 
the  reaction  ;  they  are  therefore  heated  to  100°  with  excess  of  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia,  either  in  sealed  tubes  or,  if  working  with  large 
quantities,  in  Papin's  digesters.  In  the  case  of  the  chlorides  the 
amnionic  chloride  is  found  separated  mostly  in  the  crystalline  state, 
whilst  the  chlorides  of  the  amines  remain  dissolved  in  the  alcohol, 
and  by  evaporation  are  left  nearly  free  from  amnionic  salts.  They 
therefore  yield,  on  addition  of  strong  solution  of  sodic  hydrate,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  three  bases  free  from  ammonia,  which  on  standing  in 
closed  vessels  collects  as  a  lighter  layer  on  the  top  of  the  concentrated 
solution  of  sodic  chloride. 

262.  The  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines  of  low  carbon 
contents  cannot  be  satisfactorily  separated  from  one  another  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  The  following  method  is  therefore  employed  for 
their  separation  :  The  mixture  is  dried  by  means  of  solid  sodic 
hydrate,  and  then  mixed  with  normal  ethylic  oxalate.  This  method 
answers  especially  well  for  the  separation  of  the  ethylamines,  and 
they  will  be  taken  as  an  example.  Monethylamine  reacts  with 
ethylic  oxalate  according  to  the  equation  : 

0O.O.C2H5  OO.N(C2H,)H 

2N(C2H3)H2+    |  =2HO.C2H5+    | 

<JO.O.C2H5  CO.N(C2H5)H 

forming  alcohol  and  crystalline  diethyl  oxamide,  which  is  soluble  in 
water ;  diethylamine,  on  the  other  hand,  yielding  the  liquid  ethylic 
diethyl  oxamate,  which  boils  at  250°-254°  : 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.N(C2H-,)2 

N(C2H5)2H+    |  =HO.C2H5+    | 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.O.C2H5 

and  triethylamine  remaining  entirely  unaltered.     On  distillation  the 
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latter  passes  over  first.     The  diethyl   oxamide  and  ethylk  diethyl 
oxamate  are  then  separated  by  means  erf  warm  water,  and  each 
tilled  separately  with  potaasio hydrate.     The  first  yields  ethylamine: 

co  \,(   Ml   )H  >.OK 

+  2KOH  =     |  +  l>NM',1I,)H,,; 

CO.N((«,IIjll  CO.OE 

the  ethylic  diethyl  oxamate  giving  diethylamini 

CO.N(C  II  CO.OK 

|  '    +  2KOH=    '  +  BO.C  II     •    X  <     M      H 

CO.o.cjl,  CO.OK 

263.  Other  Methods  of  Formation.  The  nitrates  <»f  the  amines 
are  formed  by  heating  alcoholic  ammonia  with  the  nitrates  of  the 
alcohol  radicals  : 

0,H8.O,NO,  +  NH3  =  N(G\2H5)H3.O.N02. 

The  process,  however,  also  goes  further  in  this  c 

C2H5.O.N02  +  NH3  +  N(C2H,)H3.O.N02  =  NH4.O.N02 
+  N(C,H,)2H2.O.N02,  (fee. 

so  that  the  same  difficulty  occurs  here  in  obtaining  pure  products. 

Some  of  these  bodies  occur  naturally  or  result  from  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition,  or  from  the  dry  distillation,  of  albuminous 
matters.  Special  methods  of  preparation  will  be  given  at  the  re- 
spective places. 

264.  General  Properties  of  the  Amines. — These  bodies  behave  in 
all  essential  particulars  like  ammonia.  The  volatile  possess  an  odour 
similar  to  that  of  ammonia,  and  give  thick  fumes  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  Their  aqueous  solutions  react  strongly  alkaline;  they  yield 
salts  with  acids  without  elimination  of  water,  neutral  in  th< 
monobasic,  both  acid  and  neutral  in  the  case  ofpolybasic  acid-  : 

N(CnH2n+1)xH3_x  +  H.,S(),  =  (<  '..H.,,,^  ,)XH  ,   x.()x  g 

and 

2N(OnH2n  +  1)xH3^  +  II,S()1  =  [N,('i11I,Mt1,JI1   x],SO,. 

They  are,  generally  speaking,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  arc  thereby 
distinguished  from  the  amnionic  salts,  which  are  mostly  insoluble. 
The  hydrochloric  compounds  combine  with  platinic  chloride  to  yellow 
double  salts  of  the  formula  : 

[N(('„H.ill+,)JI,   J,l't<'l,, 
similar  to  amnionic  platinic  chloride.     These  latter  compoundi 
crystalline  and  somewhat  soluble  in  warm  water  and  alcohol. 

All  amines,  when  in  the  state  of  vapour,  burn  in  air  with  ■  con 
tinuous  flame,  whilst  ammonia  can  only  be  got  to  burn  continuously 
in  pure  oxygen. 

Aj  regards  their  basic  powers,  tbej  immonia,  ami  their 

positive  energy  increases  with  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  re- 
placed by  alcoholic  radicals.     Ammonia  i-  therefore  expelled  from 
compounds  by  the  amh  i 
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265.  Metamerism  of  the  Amines. — All  alcoholic  amines  may  be 
expressed  by  the  general  formula  NCnH2n  +  3. 

N(CnH2n+1)H2  =  NCnH2n  +  3 

N(Cn,H2n.+  02H  =  NC2nH4n.+  2  + ,  =  NCnH2n  +  3  (if  2n.  =  n). 

N(Cn.H2n.+  I)(Cn.Han»+1)H  =  NCn.+n.H2n>+2n.+  2+1  =  NCnH2n+1 

y*    n'  +  n"==n/ 

N(CVH2n-+  {)3  =  NC3n.H2.3n.+  3  =  NCnH2n  +  3  (if  3n.  =  n). 
N(Cn»H2n#+i)(Cn«H2n«+  i)(Cn-H2nW+  t) 

=  NCn'  +  n"  +  n"'tl2(n'  +  n"  +  n-)  +  3  =  iNLnrl2n  +  3  (if  n' +  n"  +  n"  =  n)« 

It  follows  from  this  that  very  numerous  cases  of  metamerism  must 
occur  in  this  group,  being  increased  by  cases  of  true  isomerism  in  the 
alcohol  radicals  concerned. 

Whilst  the  formula  NCH5  corresponds  to  only  one  body,  methyl- 
amine,  N(CH3)H2,  the  formula  NC2H7  belongs  to  two  different 
bodies,  etnylamine,  N(C2H5)H2,  and  dimethyl  amine,  N(CH3)2H. 
The  number  of  metamers  and  isomers  increases  with  every  additional 
carbon  atom.     Four  bodies  NC3H9  exist : 

<CH2.CrI2.CH3  /CH/pTj3  .02115         /CH3 

H  N^-H    ^^3     N<fCH3  N<-CH3 

H  XH  XH  XCH3 

Propylamine.  Isopropylamine.  Ethyl-methyl-  Trimethylamine 

amine, 
eight  NC4Hn  : 

<C4H9  /C3H7  /C2H5  /C2H5 

H  N^CH3  N<-C9H5         N<-CH3 

H  XH  XH  XCH3 

Four  butylamines,  Two  propyl-methyl-     Diethylamine.       Ethyl-dimethyl- 

corresponding  to  the  amines,  corresponding  amine, 

four  butylic  alcohols,     to  the  two  propylic  alcohols. 

and  so  forth  in  rapidly  increasing  progression. 

The  discrimination  of  the  individual  metameric  and  isomeric 
compounds  presents  considerable  difficulties.  It  can  be  easily  deter- 
mined whether  an  amine  of  a  given  formula  is  a  primary,  secondary, 
or  tertiary  body,  but  bodies  of  the  same  degree  of  substitution  cannot 
generally  be  well  distinguished  from  one  another. 

The  tertiary  amines  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  their  com- 
pounds with  alky  lie  iodides,  when  decomposed  by  potassic  hydrate 
and  distilled,  yield  the  same  body  : 

N(C2H5)8  +  C,H5I  =  N(C2H5)4I 

N(C2H5)4I  +  KOH  =  KI  +  H20  +  N(C2H5)3  +  C2H4. 

Secondary  amines,  on  the  contrary,  by  similar  treatment  yield  a 
higher  homologue  (a  compound  richer  in  carbon  and  hydrogen),  being 
converted  into  tertiary  amines  : 

N(C2H5)2H  +  CaHsI  =  N(C2H5)3HI 

N(C2H5)3HI  +  KOH  =  N(C2H5)3  +  KI  +  OH2. 

Primary  amines  admit  of  this  process  of  enrichment  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  contents  being  performed  twice,  and  it  is  not  until  a 
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third  repetition  of  the  prooeea  that  a  higher  substituted  body  fails  to 

be  tunned  : 

1.  N(<\,II,)H2  +  «JI    I  =  N'M     II       11,1,  therefrom  N((.'JI,)JI 

2.  N  II    -  I     ll,L  =  N(cjl      III  „  N(C2H5)3 

3.  N(C2II,),  +  (',ll,l  =  N  C  B  „  N(CA), 

Primary  A  /nines. 

266.  In  addition  to  the  bo  methods,  primary  amines 
can  be  prepared  h<'>>  finom  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  by  tin-  de- 
compoeitioD  of  alkylicisocyanatee  and  pseudo-cyannratea  (§§  280-  2 

1) .  alkalies  : 

(nir2n+1.N=C=0  +  2KOH=  K2C03+  («nH,n  +  1.NH2; 

as  also  by  treatment  of  the  true  cyamide  of  the  next  carbon-poorer 
alcohol  (the  nitrile)  with  nascent  hydrogen  : 

*  n  ' '  2n  +  i  11'  l-_>n+  l 

+  4H  =    I       II 

Methylic  cyanide  or  acetonitrile,  for  instance,  when  so  treated, 
yields  ethvlamine  : 

CH3 
OH,  I 

I  +4H=    (I! 

CSN  \ 

NH2 

The  primary  amines  can  also  be  easily  obtained  in  the  pure  state 
by    reduction  of  the  nitro-ethanes  (§  289)  with  nascent  hydrogen. 

The  amines  can  be  converted  back  into  the  alcohols  by  heating 
their  hydrochlorides  with  potassic  nitrite,  there  being  first    formed 

the  nitrite  : 

N  1    !l   m  .«  I  +  £ONO=  KC1  +  N  'II   )ir3.O.NO, 

which  at  slightly  higher  temperature  decomposes  into  water,  alcohol, 

and  nitrogen  : 

N(C2H,)1I,.O.XO  =  H20+  HO.OjH,  +  N2; 
similarly  to  the  decomposition  of  amnionic  nitrite  ; 
MI,n.N<i=  H,(>  +  Il,()  +  N2. 

267.  ifethylanUne,  ell   N  =  N^-ll      ,   is   generally   prepared 

XH 

from    methylic   isocyanate    by  boiling   with    potassic    hydrate,  or  from 

prassic  :u'id  by  treatment  with  sine  and  hydrochloric  acid..  The 
methvlammonic  chloride  formed  in  the  last  CSSe,  according  to  tlie 
equation 
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H  TT 

C=N  +  2Zn  -r  5HC1  =  2ZnCl2  +  CZI**  ,H 

XN-H 

X01 

is  then  distilled  with  potassic  hydrate.  Methylamine  is  also  formed 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  various  alkaloids  with  sodic  or  potassic 
hydrate — e.g.  caffeine,  theobromine,  creatinine,  morphine,  and  codeine. 
It  is  also  found  in  coal  tar  and  in  the  oily  products  of  the  distillation 
of  animal  substances  (animal  oil). 

Methylamine  is  a  colourless  gas  of  intense  odour,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  putrefying  fish.  At  some  degrees  below  0°  it 
becomes  liquid.  Its  vapour  density  is  1  '08.  It  is  easily  inflammable 
and  burns  with  a  yellow  flame ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  water  than 
any  other  gas,  one  volume  of  water  at  12°  absorbing  1,150  volumes 
of  methylamine.  The  aqueous  solution  precipitates  metallic  salts 
like  ammonia ;  if  employed  in  excess  it  redissolves  the  hydrates  of 
zinc  and  copper,  but  not  those  of  cadmium,  cobalt,  and  nickel. 

Treated  with  the  halogens,  it  forms  bodies  corresponding  to  the 
haloid  compounds  of  nitrogen,  the  amide  hydrogen  atoms,  however, 
being  the  only  ones  replaced  by  halogen.  From  an  aqueous  solution 
of  methylamine  iodine  precipitates  garnet-red  diiodomethyl  amine, 
whilst  methylammonic  iodide  remains  in  solution  : 

<CH3  /GH3 

H      +  2I2  =  N^I         +  2N(CH3)H3I. 
H  M 

By  heating  with  potassium  it  is  converted  into  potassic  cyanide  with 
-evolution  of  2^  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen  : 

/£  /K 

2CH5         +K0=  2C=N  +  5H2. 

With  &cids  it  yields  neutral,  easily  soluble  salts.   Methylammordc 

chloride,  or  methylamine  hydrochloride,  N(CH3)Ii3Cl,  crystallises  in 
large  colourless  plates,  which  deliquesce  in  moist  air.  It  melts  at  a 
little  above  100°,  volatilises  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  condenses 
unaltered  on  cooling.  The  platino-chloride,  [N(CH3)H3]2PtClfi,  forms 
golden  yellow  scales,  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
auro-chloride,  N(CH3)H3.AuCl4,  crystallises  in  golden  yellow  needles, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Neutral  methyl  amnionic  sulphate,  [N(CH3)H3]2S04,  and  the 
nitrate  N(CH3)H3.O.N02  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  the  latter  also 
in  alcohol. 

With  platinous  chloride  methylamine  forms  the  salts  of  methy- 
lised  platinum  bases.  At  first  a  yellow  powder  of  the  formula 
PtN2C2H10Cl2  is  formed,  which  on  boiling  with  methylamine  solution 
dissolves,  and  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  PtN4C4H20Cl2.  The 
first  compound  is  the  analogue  either  of  the  green  salt  of  Magnus  : 


PRIMARY     \  MINKS. 

or  of  the  suits  of  the  so-called  Reiset's  second  base  (platosodianiine) : 

.N(ril,)H,n 
rT^N(CH,)HaCl 

whilst  the  soluble  second  suit  coiTesponds  to  Reiset's  first  salts 
(platotetramine  salts)  : 

p    .N(C1I,)H,     N(CH3)H2C1 

rt\N(CH3)H2     N(CH3)H2C1 

r,\\:>       CH3 

268.  Ethylamvne,   N^-H        =  .      Ethylamine    is    at 

XH  CH2.NH2 

low  temperatures  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  "696  at  8°. 
It  boils  at  +  18°  and  has  a  vapour  density -of  1*577.  Liquid  ethyl- 
amine can  be  mixed  with  water  in  every  proportion.  With  metallic 
salts  it  behaves  similarly  to  uiethylaniine,  except  that  in  excess,  like 
the  caustic  alkalies,  it  also  dissolves  aluminic  hydrate.  Ou  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  a  dilute  aqueous  solution,  ethyldichloramine, 
N(C2Ha)Cl2,  separates  as  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  91°. 

Ethylammonic  chloride,  N(<  ',  11.,) If  VC1,  crystallises  in  deliquescent 
plates,  which  melt  at  80°  and  boil  with  decomposition  at  320°.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  even  when  containing  ether.  Its  platino-chloride, 
[N(C2Hi;i)H3]2Pt(  '1,;.  crystallises  in  orange  yellow  rhombohedrons. 
With  platinous  chloride  it  yields  compounds  corresponding  to  those 
described  above  of  methylamine. 

269.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  formula  and  boiling  points  of 
the  higher  homologous  primary  amines. 

<CH2.C  n  2(  ii 3 
H  ,  boils  at  49°-50°,miscible  with  water. 

II 

/,,f<CH3 

Isopropylamint',  N<J-1I  A,  boils  at  32°,  sp.  gr.  -69. 

XH 

<( ' 1 1  j  t '  1 1 .,  (  1 1 ... < '  1 1 ., 
11  ,    boils    at   7'! ',    sp.   gr. 

H 

•7KU  at  20  . 

.Clf2.CH<|!JJi 
leobutylamine,   N^-H  •'*,  boils  at   66°  68  ,  sp,  gr.  "7357 

Ni 

at    15°. 

<(  '  I  !._,.(  '  I  I  .).(    1  1  \^    , .  - 
II  .   boils  at  96  .  sp.  gr.  '815. 

H 

<{  "    ( <|| (  ^CHj 
II  ^OHj,  boils  at    7- 

H 

sp 
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Secondary  Ami 

<^ntL2n+  1 
CnH2n+1 
H 

270.  Only  a  few  bodies  of  the  series  of  secondary  amines  have 
been  prepared  in  the  pure  state  and  thoroughly  investigated.  Their 
formation  from  the  primary  amines  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  has 
their  general  chemical  behaviour.  With  nitrites  they  behave  in  com- 
pletely different  manner  to  the  primary  amines  and  ammonia.  By 
heating  their  nitrites,  obtained  by  mixing  their  hydrochlorides  with 
potassic  nitrite,  water  and  a  nitroso  body  are  found.  For  example,  if 
an  aqueous  solution  of  diethyl  ammonic  nitrite  be  heated,  an  oil,  boiling 
at  177°,  separates,  which  is  nitroso-diethylamine  or  nitroso-diethyline  : 

O  IT  O  TT 

N^c!^    +  HO.NO  =  HoO  +  N^cjffj    (nitroso-diethvlamine). 
MI  ^NO 

Dimethylamine,  N(C2H5)2H,  metameric  with  ethylamine,  boils  at 
between  8°  and  9°.  Its  hydrochloride  gives  with  platinic  chloride  a 
double  salt,  crystallising  in  beautiful  needles,  [N(CH3)2H2]2PtCl6. 

Diethylamine,  N  I  'JI-,  )2H,  metameric  with  the  butylamines,  boils 
at  57°,  and  is  miscible  with  water  in  every  proportion. 

The  above-mentioned  nitroso-diethylamine  is  converted  by  alcoholic 
potassic  hydrate  into  monethylamine  ;  the  reaction  is  complicated,  but 
may  probably  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

4X(C2H,)o(NO)  +  SKOH  =  4X(C,H5)H9  +  4NH3 
+  2C2H4  +  4K2C03. 

Treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  it  is  reconverted  in  presence  of  water 
into  diethylamine,  nitrous  oxide  being  evolved  : 

2N(C2H:i),(NO)  +  4H  =  2N(CSHS)H  +  H20  +  N,0. 

Dibutylamine,  N(CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3)2H,  boils  at  158°-160°. 

Diisoamylaih  QU)3H,  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  floats  on 

water,  boils  at  170s,  and  forms  difficultly  soluble  salts  with  acids. 

T>  rtiary  Am 

<^-n  Ton+  l 
^nH2n  +  1 

271.  Nitrous  acid  acts  with  difficulty  on  these  compounds ;  their 
nitrites  also  are  more  stable  than  those  of  the  leas  substituted  bodies. 

Trimethylaminc  occurs  ready-formed  in  herring  pickle.  From  this 
it  can  be  obtained  mixel  with  ammonia  by  distillation  with  sodic 
hydrate.  The  distillate  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  strong  alcohol,  in  which 
ammonic  chloride  dissolves  but  little.  The  filtered  alcohol  solution  is 
then  evaporated,  and  the  trimethylammonic  chloride  distilled  with 
potassic  hydrate. 

Trimethylamine  also  occurs  in  the  stinking  goose-foot  (Chenopo- 


TERTIARY    AMP-  1  ^7 

dium  vttharia),  in  the  flowers  of  Cra/d  d-tar  oil, 

and  in  animal  oil.     It  boila  at  +  '.••">    (the  metameric  propylao 
;:»°-50°).  di  eadHy  iii  water,  and  smells  al  once  of  hen 

and  ammonia. 

Triethylamine,  N  <     I!      .  ub  obtained  readily  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  diethylamine  and  ethylic  bromide;  the  mixture 
fibrous  crystals   i  (  triethylammonic    bromide,  from  which  triethyl- 
amine can  be  obtained,  by  distilling  with  an  alkali,  as  :■  oolom 
strongly  alkaline  liquid,  little  soluble  io  water.     It  boil 
long  heating  with  a  concentrated  solution  ofpotassic  ninit    its  hydro- 
chloride i  d  into  oitroso-diethylamine. 

Normal  tributylamine,  Nm '11  ,.<  1 1  <  1 1  ..<  1 1  .1-  a  oil  boiling 
at  208  .      Triisoamylamine,  N  <     II  7  . 

Diethyt-isoamylam  I   , ).  i>  a  mixed  tertiary  amine  \ 

it  boils  at  154°. 

MethylethyUtoamyUm  i  ■  .  N  I  1 1      <     1 1      <     1 1      ,  boi 

Trie ■•/ ylami a-    has  been  obtained  by  .-lowly  pa 
into  cetylic  iodide  heated  to  180°  : 

II33I  +  4NH,  =  N(C16H33)3  +  3NHJ. 

.Much    amnionic  iodide    separates,  from   which   the  melted  tricetvl- 
amine  is  decanted  ;  it  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  m 
repeated  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  tricetylainine  Is  obtained  in 
colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  39'.  ts,  though  insoluble  in 

water,  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Tetralkylammonic    Compov.. 

272.  The  tetralkylammonic  haloids  are  the  last  products  of  the 
anion  of  ammonia  on  the  haloid  salts  of  the  alcohol  radicals.  The 
iodides  are  generally  prepared  by  heating  a  tertiary  amine  with  an 
alkylic  iodide  to  100°.     Both  unite  to  form  a  crystalline  compound  : 

-,),  +  <\,H,n+1T  =  X(<'IIH,ll_       I. 

which  by  stronger  heating  can  be  reconverted  into  the  tertiary  amine 
and    alkylic    iodide.      Potassic   hydrate  rt   a   marked 

decomposing   action    on  th  1  on  boiling;    by   shaking  their 

aqueous  solution-   with  freshly   precipitated  argentic  oxide  argentic 
iodide  separates,  and  the  1.  dkaline  liquid  con1 

iponding  hydi 

B  +  I)4l  +  AgOH=Agl  -  N  I     II     hl)4.OH. 

■■■  hydrates  behave  chemically  like  the  -  By 

evaporation  in   vacuo  they  can  be  obtained  in  crystals,  which  deli- 

ce  in  up  isi  nil- ami  lution.     They  saponify 

kits,  precipitate  metallic  oxides  or  hydrates  from  metalli 
alumina,    nncic    hydrate,    Ac.,    lik»  do  not, 

how.  ver,  dissolve  chromic  hydrate),  and  combine  with  the  acids  (< 
carbonic)  to  form  salts  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  alka 
Their  iodides  unite  with  further  quantities  of  iodine,  fori 
periodides, 

273.  Tetramethylammi  ?  in  colour- 
prisms,  which  are                 I   unchanged  by  addition  of  pol 
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hydrate  to  their  saturated  aqueous  solutions,  and  are  not  decomposed 
even  by  long  boiling  with  it.  With  iodine  it  unites  to  form  tetrame- 
thylammonic pentaiodide,  N(CH3)4I5,  which  crystallises  in  brilliant 
metallic  black  crystals.  Tetramethylammonic  hydrate,  prepared  from 
the  iodide  by  action  of  freshly  precipitated  argentic  oxide,  is  crystal- 
line, very  deliquescent,  and  eagerly  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  from 
the  air.  The  nitrate  N(CH3)4.O.N02  crystallises  in  long  brilliant 
prisms.  The  chloride  N(CH3)4C1  gives  with  platinic  chloride  a 
double  silt  crystallising  in  orange  yellow  octahedra,  [N(CH3)4]2PtCl6. 
On  strong  heating  tetramethylammonic  hydrate  splits  up  into  tri- 
methylamine  and  methylic  alcohol : 

N(CH3)4.OH  =  N(CH3)3  +  CH3.OH. 

274.  Tetrethylammonic  iodide,  N(C2H5)4I,  is  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  With  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  it  yields  bluish 
black  crystals  of  azure  blue  lustre  of  tetrethylammonic  triiodide, 
N(C2H=,)4I3,  which  melt  at  142°.  Tetrethylammonic  hydrate  crystal- 
lises in  vacuo  in  hairlike  crystals,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  On 
heating  to  100°  decomposition  occurs,  and  there  is  obtained  triethyl- 
amine  and  not  alcohol,  but  ethylene  and  water  : 

/c2h,  m 

N(<-C2H5  =    N^C2H5   +   HoO  +  CH2  =  CH0  (ethylene). 

\CH2.CH3  xCoH-, 

OH 

The  platino-chloride  [N(C2H5)4]2PtCl6  crystallises  in  regular 
octahedra. 

275.  The  following  bodies  have  also  been  obtained  : 
Trimethyl-ethylammonic  iodide,  N(CH3)3(C2H5)I,  from  trimethyl- 

amine  and  ethylic  iodide. 

Jlvfhyl-diethyl-amylic  iodide,  N(CH3)(C2H5)2(C5Hn)I,  from  me- 
tliyl-diethylaniine  and  isoamylic  iodide,  and  methyl diethyl-isoamyl- 
ammonic  hydrate,  which  on  heating  yields  ethyl-methyl-isoamylamine, 
water,  and  ethylene : 

N(CH3)(C2H5)2(C5Hn).OH  =  H20  +  C2H4 
+  N(CH3)(CaH5)(C2Hn). 

There  have  further  been  obtained  : 

Triethyl-isoamylammonic  hydrate  from  its  iodide,  and  also  tetriso- 
a myla m man ic  hydrate. 

Hydrazine  Compounds. 

275a.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  class  of  bodies  containing 
the  nitrogen  group  =  N — N  =,  whose  free  affinities  may  be  satu- 
rated either  with  hydrogen  or  alcohol  radicals. 

They  may  be  considered  as  derived  from  the  nitro-hydride 
H2N — NH2,  which  has  not  yet,  however,  been  isolated,  by  the 
substitution  of  its  hydrogen  by  other  groups. 

Primary  hydrazines  result  by  the  substitution  of  one  hydrogen 
atom,  and  secondary  by  two  of  the  latter.     There  are  two  isomeric 
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Tonus,  the  symmetrically  substituted  and  the  unsymmetrically  sub- 
stituted group. 

The  relationship  of  the  hydrazine  seriee  to  the  amines  will  1" 
from  tli«'  following  li>t  : 

Amines.  Uydrazi 

Ethylamine,  NH,.<\,IIV  Bthylhydraaine,  ll,N     Nlf.CH-, 

Methylamine,  Mi  Diethylhydrazine,  l"r2N— N.(C2H5)2. 

Primary  Hydrazii 

These  bodies  may  be  obtained  in  the  fatty    eries  from  the  oorre« 
sponding  nitrosoureas. 

275/».   Ethylhydrazine,  CaH8Na   = 

N<H 

This  body  is  beat  prepared  from  diethyl  or  ethyl-phenyl  urea, 
which  is  converted  into  s  nitroso  compound  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  and  this  reduced  by  zinc  and  acetic   acid,  the  hydrazine  ohm 

being  then  decomposed  by  some  strong  add  into  ethylhydrazine, 
carbonic  acid,  and  ethylamine,  or  aniline.  A  good  process  is  to 
dissolve  50  grins,  of  diethyl  urea  in  200  cc.  water,  acidified  with  36 
grins,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  to  add  to  the  cooled  mixture  the 
calculated  quantity  of  sodic  nitrite  in  small  portions.  The  yield 
should  be  about  30  grms.,  which  is  dissolved  in  L80  cc.  alcohol,  120 
grins.  line  dust  and  60  to  70  guns,  glacial  acetic  acid  added,  tin- 
whole  being  carefully  cooled.  When  11(1  ceases  to  produce  a  pr.  cipi- 
tate  of  nitrosamine  the  liquid  may  be  separated  from  the  zinc  dust 
and  treated  with  very  concentrated  sodic  hydrate  solution,  shaken 
out  with  ether,  and  this  Bolution,  after  being  acidified  with  HOI, 
evaporated. 

The  syrupy  residue,  consisting  of  the  chlor-hydrates  of  diethyl 
carbamide   and    diethyl    semi  carba/ide.    is   boiled    with    three   OT   four 
times  its  volume  of  fuming  HOI,  and  finally  saturated  with  IK  I 
whereby  ethylhydrazine  hydrochloride  separates  iii   needles. 

The  base  is  obtained  in  a  \'\v^-  state  by  distilling  the  last  mentioned 
body  with  potash  or  baric  hydrate.     It  is  a  mobile  colourless  liquid  of 

ethereal  odour,  something  like  ammonia,  boiling  at   99*5°  at  7<»!»  nun. 

pressure.     It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  very  hygroscopic, 

and  acts  corrosively  on  cork  and  caoutchouc.  It  is  very  easily  oxi- 
dised, and    reduces    alkaline    copper   solutions    as    well    as    silver  and 

mercury  salts  in  the  cold.     In  tl  the  latter  metal  a  consider- 

able quantity  of  mercury  ethyl  is  produc  d.     Bromine  decomposes  it 

immediately  even   in   strongly  add  solutions,  liberating  nitrogen.       1 1  > 

solutions  behave  towards  most  metallic  salts  like  ammonia.     It  gj 

two  cla&Sl  s  of  salts. 

The    acid    hydrochlorat  .    <    II  .\  II  ,.2H01,    forms    fine    white 

needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  with  decomposition  into   the 

neul  ;al  salt,  0  1 1     \  ,  1 1  ;.  1 1<  1,  which  it 
colourless,  heavy,  deliquescent  n. 
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Secondary  Hydrazines. 

The  unsynmietrical  hydrazines  of  the  fatty  series  are  pro  luced 
almost  quantitatively  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitrosamines  by  zinc 
dust  and  acetic  acid,  the  symmetrical  hydrazines  by  the  reduction  of 
the  corresponding  azo  compounds.  Both  varieties  are  simultaneously 
produced  by  the  action  of  alkyl  haloids  on  the  primary  hydrazines. 

Diethylhydrazine,  (C2H5)2N.NH2,  is  obtained  by  the  careful 
reduction  of  diethyl  nitrosamine  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid. 

After  the  termination  of  the  reaction  it  is  separated  from  the  ziuc ; 
and  the  filtrate,  after  addition  of  excess  of  sodic  hydrate,  is  distilled 
with  steam,  best  from  a  copper  vessel.  The  watery  distillate,  which 
contains  h)7drazine, -ammonia,  and  diethylamine,  is  saturated  with 
HC1  and  evaporated  to  remove  as  much  amnionic  chloride  as  possible. 
Hydrazine  and  diethylamine  are  separated  from  this  filtrate  on 
addition  of  potash  as  an  oil.  To  separate  the  hydrazine  the  oily  mix- 
ture is   treated  with  cyanic  acid,  thus  forming 

Diethylhydrazine  urea,  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  which  may  thus  be  easily  purified.  It  is  finally  distilled  with  solid 
potash  or  baric  hydrate,  and  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid  of  ethereal 
ammoniacal  odour,  boiling  at  96°-99°  and  soluble  in  most  of  the 
ordinary  solvents.  It  is  a  monacid  base,  and  gives  salts  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  most  difficult  to  get  crystallised.  With  ethyl  iodide  it 
forms  triethylazonium  iodide  : 

(C2H5)3NI-NH2, 

white  needles  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Tetrcthyl  tetrazon,  (C2HS)2N.N  =  N.N.(C2H5)2.  By  oxidising  an 
aqueous  solution  of  diethylhydrazine  with  yellow  mercuric  oxide 
this  body  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  oil,  of  an  odour  somewhat  like 
leeks.  It  does  not  solidify  at  —  20°,  and  can  only  be  distilled  in  a 
current  of  steam.  On  boiling  with  water  it  is  totally  decomposed. 
Many  mixed  fatty  aromatic  hydrazines  are  known,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed under  aromatic  bodies. 

Alkylic  Cyanamides. 

276.  By  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  the  amines,  substances 
analogous  to  the  cyanamides  are  obtained  : 

Cl.CN  +  2N(CnH2n  +  1)H2  =  N(CnH2n+1)H3Cl 
+  (CN).NVCnH2n+1)H; 

as  also  by  desulphurising  the  mono-alcoholic  sulphureas  (§  287)  by 
mercuric  oxide  in  boiling  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  : 

N(CnH2n  +  1)H  N(CnH2n+1)H 

C=S  +  HgO  =  HgS  +  H20  4-    C^N 

I 
NH2 

By  evaporation  of  the  liquid  from  which  the  mercuric  sulphide  lias 
been  filtered,  they  are  obtained  as  neutral  syrups,  which,  by  repeated 
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solution  and  evaporation,  are  readily  polymerised  into  the  crystal- 

lisable  and  strongly  basic  melamine  derivatives  : 

3CN2H((\,]I,llM)  =  (,,^GH3(CnH2n  +  1)3- 
These  latter  can  combine  with  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  these  salts  easily  decompose,  with  separation  of  amnionic  chloride, 
into  the  analogous  ammelide  derivatives  : 

CaNeHaCCnHjn+Oa^HOl  4-  H20  =  NH4C1 

+  C3N5.H2(CnH2n+ OaO^K '1; 

and  similarly  by  long  boiling  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  into 
trialcoholic  isocyanurates : 

C3N6U3(CnH2n+1)3  +  3HC1  +  3H20  =  3NH4C1 

+  C3N3.(CnH2n+1)303. 

By  these  reactions  the  melamine  from  which  these  substitution 
products  are  derived  is  not  expressed  by  the  formula  already  given 

(§H7): 

H2N--0=N 

I       I 
N-C-NH2 

I       I 
H2N— C=N 

but  only  by  the  isomeric  expression  : 

HfcC-N-H 

I       I 
H— N     C=NH 

I       I 
HNr=C— N— H 

277.  The  most  thoroughly  investigated  body  of  this  class  is 
triethyl  melamine.  This  forms  strongly  alkaline,  readily  soluble, 
colourless  crystals,  whose  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
gives  with  platinic  chloride  a  double  salt  : 

C8N6(C2B   f,H„2HCl,PtCU 

in  easily  soluble,  wavellite-like,  crystalline  mas 

By  long  standing,  or  in  shorter  time  by  boiling  its  solution,  tri- 
ethyl melamine  hydrochloride  decompose  into  amnionic  chloride  and 
triethyl  ammelide  hydrochloride  : 

HN=C— N.C2B  ,  HN=C— N.C.B  , 

II"  II 

(\,II,.N     C=NH  +  2HC1+  1I,0  =  N1I ,( 'l  +  c.,11  ,.N    C=0,HC1 

II  'II 

H.N=C-  N.(',I1,  HN=C— N.CJ1 

from  which  frietln/l  ammelide  can  be  obtained  as  a  syrupy  mass 
readily  soluble  in  ether  and  giving  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  platinic 
chloride  the  double  salt 

[01N6H2(C1H,)tO]12HCl,PtCl4. 
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By  long  continued  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  triethylic   iso- 

cyanurate  is  obtained  : 

rTN=C— N.C2H5  0=0— N.02H, 

II  !       I 

C2HVN     0=NH  +  3HC1  +  3H20  =  3NH4C1  +  CaH.,.N    0=0 

II  II 

HN=C-N.C2H5  -  0=C-N.C2H5 

If  triethyl  melamine  be  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  splits 
into  two  compounds,  of  which  the  one  remaining  in  the  retort  as  an 
amorphous  mass  is  by  its  composition  a  monethyl  dicyan-diamide ;  the 
other,  boiling  at  190°,  is  diethyl  cyanamide : 

C3N(i(C2H5)3H3  =  (C2N2)<^Hs>H      +  C5H10O, 


Mouethyl  dicyan-diamide.  Diethyl  cyanamide. 

The  latter  must  be  a  derivative  of  true  cyanogen,  as  on  boiling  with 
alkalies  it  yields  diethylamine  together  with  ammonia  and  a  car- 
bonate : 

CEN 

|  +  2KOH  4-  HoO  =  CO(OK)2  +  NH3  +  N(C9H5)2H. 

N(C2Hft)2 

Tsocyanides  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals,  C=N — CnH2n+1. 

278.  The  iso-  or  pseudo-cyanides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  are  formed 
by   the  action  of  argentic  cyanide  upon  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol 

radicals  (§  96)  : 

CEEN—Ag  +  ICnH2n+1  =  Agl  +  C=N-CnH2n+1; 

and  by  mixing  chloroform  with  primary  amines  and  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassic  hydrate  : 

CH013  +  N(CnH2n+1)H2  +  3KOH  =  3KC1  +  3H20 
+  C=N-CnH2n+1. 

In  smaller  quantity  they  are  also  formed  as  bye-products  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  isomeric  true  alcoholic  cyanides  by  dry  distillation  of 
potassic  cyanide  with  potassic  alcoholic  sulphates.  They  are  liquids 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  of  fearfully  disagreeable  odour  and  very 
poisonous  properties.  With  argentic  cyanide  they  unite  to  form 
crystalline  bodies  of  the  formula 

CN.CnH2n  +  1,CNAg, 
probably 

0=N — 0nH2n+  L 

I        I 
Ag— N=C 

from  which  they  can  be  set  free  by  heating  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  potassic  cyanide : 

C=N— CnH2n+ ,  K— C=N 

'       I  +K__0=N=        I      I  +0=N-CnHan+I. 

As— N=C  As— N^C 
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Though  pretty  stable  towards  alkali  solutions,  they  are  very 
readily  converted  into  formic  acid  and  the  salts  of  primary  monamines 
by  acids  : 

H 

CEEN— CnH2n+1  +  2HOH  +  HC1  *=  0=0  +  N(C„Han  +  1)H3Cl ; 

OH 

and  by  long  heating  with  water  to  180°  are  transformed  into  formates 
of  primary  amines : 

II 

0=N-(CnH2n  +  1)  +  2H20  =  C=0 

0-N(CnH2n  +  1)H3 

By  treatment  with  mercuric  oxide  they  yield  pseudo-cyanates  (§  280)  : 

O 

// 
C=N-CnH2n  +  1  +  HgO  =  C=N-CnH2n+1  +  Hg. 

279.  Methylic  isocyanide,  or  methyl  carbammonium,  CEEN — CH3, 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  58°-59°  and  dissolves  in  ten 
times  its  weight  of  water.  With  dry  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a 
solid  compound,  CN.CH3,HC1,  which  by  addition  of  water  decom- 
poses into  formic  acid  and  methylammonic  chloride  : 

H     CH3 

/  /H 

EN— Cl  +  2H20  =  C^=0     +  N(CH3)H3C1. 
NOH 

Ethylic  isocyanide,  or  ethyl  carbammonium ,  CEEN.C2H5,  boils  at 
79°  and  is  an  oily  liquid  lighter  than  water. 

Isoamylic  isocyanide,  or  iaoamyl  carbammonium: 

CEEN— CH2.CH2.CH<£|^3 
boils  at  137°  and  is  completely  insoluble  in  water. 

Isocyanates  of  the  Alcohol  l!<t<licah. 

280.  These  compounds,  isomeric  with  the  true  cyanic  salts  (§  2 
are  expressed  by  the  general  formula 

C=0 

II 

N — CnH2n  +  , 

They  are  formed  from  the  iaooyanidee  by  direct  oxidation  with  mer- 
curic oxide  (§  278),  with  greater  readiness  by  the  distillation  offased 
potassic  cyanatc  with  potassic  aJcoholic  sulphates: 

C=0  C— O 

+  K(<'„!  I  30      :K  x)4  + 


<4 


I 


N      ('.,Han+i 
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a  larger  part  being  invariably  polymerised  to  isocyanurate.  The 
known  compounds  are  low-boiling  liquids  of  extremely  penetrating 
and  disagreeable  smell,  provoking  to  tears;  they  react  on  water, 
forming,  carbonic  anhydride  and  dialkyl  ureas  : 

N(CnH2n+1)H 
C=0 
2 1|  +  H20  =  C02  +  C=0 

N — CnH2n+i 

N(CnH2n  +  1)H 

and  by  aqueous  acids  are  rapidly  decomposed  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  salts  of  primary  amines  : 

||  +  H20  +  HC1  =  C02  +  N(CnH2n  +  1)H3Cl. 

■N — CnH2n  +  i 
"With  the  alcohols  by  analogous  reactions  they  yield  primary  amines 

(§  266)  : 

C=0 

1 1  +  2HOK  =  CO(OK)2  +  N(CnH2n  +  0H2. 

N — CnH2n  +  1 

They  absorb  a  molecule  of  dry  hydro-acids,  forming  liquid  compounds : 

CO 
C=0  || 

||  +HC1    =    N-(CnH2n+1) 

N-CnH2n+1  /\ 

CI     H 
which  quickly  decompose  with  water  in  the  above-mentioned  way. 

With  amide  compounds  they  unite  to  form  substituted  ureas  (see 
§§  282  and  283). 

The  following  are  the  best  known  : — 

C=0 
Methylic  isocyanate,  or  methyl-carboxyl  amine,    |  ,  a  very 

N— CH3 
volatile  liquid. 

Ethylic  isocyanate,  CO(N.C2H5),  boils   at   60°,   and   with   sodic 
ethylate  yields  triethylamine : 

0=0 

+  2C2H5.O.Na  =  CO(ONa)2  +  N(C2H5)3. 
N-C2H5 

c=o 

II  CH 

The  hydrochloride,  N^tt     5,  boils  at  95°  and  possesses  a  very 

I 
CI 

penetrating,  tear-exciting  odour. 

Isoamylic  isocyanate,  CO(NC5Hn),  boils  at  about  100°. 

Isocyanurates  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

281.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  in 
the  preparation  of  isocyanates  from  potassic  isocyanate  and  potassic 
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alcoholic    sulphates   the  greater  part  of  the  volatile  products  poly- 
merises to  isocyanurate. 

By  an  analogous  reaction  the  isocyanurates  are  also  prepared  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  potassic  alkylic  sulphates  with  tripotassic 
cyanurate  : 

3K(OnH2n+1)S04  +  01N,OtK,  =  3K1S04+Oa01Nt(0BH1.+l)i. 

That  they  result  from  the  true  cyanurates  by  distilling  the  latter, 
through  intra-molecular  change  of  the  elements,  has  been  already 
(§  235)  mentioned ;  e.g. 

CH3.O.C=N  0=C— N.CH3 

N— C.O.CH3  by  distillation  becomes  CH3.N    C=0 

II  II 

CH3.O.C=N  Q=C— N.CH3 

Methylic  cyanurate.  Methylic  isocyanurate. 

The  formation  from  the  trialkylic  derivatives  of  melamine  has  been 
already  given  (§  277). 

The  isocyanurates  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
prepared,  are  crystalline  bodies  of  pretty  high  melting  and  boiling 
point,  and  can  be  crystallised  from  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
They  are  decomposed  on  boiling  with  alkalies  (similarly  to  the  pseudo- 
cyanates),  into  carbonates  and  primary  amines  : 

C303(N.CnH2n  +  1)3  +  6HOK  =  3CO(OK)2  +  3N(CnH2n+1)H2. 

The  best  known  compounds  of  this  series  are  the  following : — 

Trimethylic  isocyanurate,  C303(N.CH3)3,  forms  colourless,  brilliant 
prismatic  crystals,  which  melt  at  175°  and  boil  at  295°.  Their 
vapour  density  is  5 '9  2°. 

'/'//<  thylic  isocyanurate,  C303(N.C2H5)3,  crystallises  in  rhombic 
prisms,  which  melt  at  85°  and  boil  at  276°. 

If  triethylic  isocyanurate  be  boiled  with  baric  hydrate  solution 
until  the  precipitation  of  baric  carbonate  ceases,  and  the  filtrate,  freed 
from  excess  of  baric  hydrate  by  carbonic  acid,  evaporated,  a  viscous 
oil  is  left  of  the  formula  C8H17N302 : 

C9H15N303  +  Ba(OH)2  =  BaC03  +  C8H17N302. 

This  body  is  without  doubt  triethyl  biuret : 


N<%H 


H 

GO 

I 
N-C2H5 

io 

On  dry  distillation  it  deoomp  met  into  ethylic  p-»Mn!o-cyanate  and  <li 
ethyl  urea. 
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In  the  crude  triethylic  isocyanurate,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  potassic  ethylic  sulphate  with  potassic  cyanurate,  there  is  also  a 
more  readily  soluble  body.  By  boiling  the  mother  liquor  of  the 
aqueous  crystallisation  with  baric  hydrate,  and  precipitation  of  the 
barium  by  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  obtained,  on  evaporation  of  the 
nitrate,  hexagonal  prisms,  or  rhombohedrons  of  diethylic  cyanurate, 
CgNgC^CaHg^H,  which  melt  at  173°.  Its  structure  is  as  yet  un- 
known. 

Substituted  Ureas. 

282.  Ureas  containing  the  alcohol  radicals  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
pared from  urea  itself,  but  are  obtained  readily  from  the  isocyanates. 

Analogously  to  the  formation  of  urea  from  the  decomposition  of 
potassic  isocyanates  with  ammonic  salts  : 

C=O.NK  +  NH4C1  =  KC1  +  CO.(NH2)2, 

the  former  yields  with  the  salts  of  primary  amines  the  mono-alkylic 
ureas : 

C=O.NK  +  N(CnH2n  +  1)H3Cl  =KC1  +  CO<^nH2n  +  l)H 

On  decomposing  potassic  isocyanate  with  the  salts  of  secondary 
amines  a-dialkylic  ureas  are  formed  : 

CO.NK  +  N(CnH2n  +  1)2H2Cl  =  KC1  +  CO<^nH2n+1)2 

Metameric  with  these  latter  are  /3-dialkylic  ureas,  which  are  obtained 
from  alkylic  isocyanates  and  primary  amines : 

(CO)=N(CnH2n  +  1)  +  N(CnH»,  +  I)H,  =  CO<^jg|g»+|j| 

That  these  substituted  ureas  are  also  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  isocyanates  with  water  has  already  been  mentioned  (§  280).  The 
reaction  occurs  without  doubt  in  two  stages,  in  the  first  according  to 
the  equation : 

CO 

||  +  H20  =  C02  +  N(CnH2n  + ,  )H2. 

N.CnH2n+  j 

Together  with  carbonic  anhydride,  a  primary  amine  is  formed,  which 
then  reacts  on  a  second  molecule  of  the  isocyanate. 

If  in  this  latter  reaction  a  secondary  amine  be  used,  a  trisubstituted 
urea  is  obtained : 

(CO)=N(CnH2n+0  +  N(C„H2n  +  1)2H  =  CO<£j^n+,)H 

The  tertiary  amines  are  without  action  on  the  isocyanates  of  potas- 
sium and  the  alcohol  radicals. 

As  by  these  methods  polysubstituted  ureas  can  also  be  prepared 
containing  different  alcohol  radicals,  the  number  of  possible  com- 
pounds in  this  group  is  very  large.  The  reactions  of  the  alkylic 
derivatives  of  urea  correspond  in  many  points  with  those  of  the 
parent  body.  They  unite  with  acids  to  form  saline  compounds, 
which   contain   only  one  equivalent   of  the  acid;  by  heating   with 
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aqueous   acids   or   alkalies   they   are   all  decomposed   into   carbonic 
anhydride  and  amines  : 

C0<NHnH2n+l)H     +  H2°  +  2HC1  =  C°2  +  N  (CnH2n  +  1)H3Cl 

+  NH4C1 

CO<NHnH2n  +  l)2  +  2HOK=  CO(OK)2  +  N(CnH2n  +  1)2H 

+  NH3 

C0<N(c"h2^  !)H    +  2H0K  =  C°(°K)2  +  2N(CnH2n+  0H2 
and  finally 

C0<n|S";)H+  2HOK  =  CO(OK)2  +  N(CnH2n+1)2H 
+  N(C„H2n  +  1)H2. 

At  higher  temperatures,  however,  they  show  a  difference  in  be- 
haviour. The  mono  derivatives,  similarly  to  urea,  cannot  be  distilled 
unchanged,  but  give  primary  amines  and  cyanuric  acid,  whilst  the 
di  and  tri  derivatives  distil  unaltered. 

283.  The  following  are  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  com- 
pounds known  : — 

Methyl  urea,  H2N — CO — N(CH3)H,  forms  long  prisms,  deli- 
quescent in  moist  air,  from  whose  concentrated  solution  nitric  acid 
separates  a  difficultly  soluble  nitrate  of  the  formula  : 

o.N(CH3)H,HN03 

Ethyl  urea,  H2N — CO — N(C2H5)H,  crystallises  in  readily  soluble 
long  prisms,  which  melt  at  92°  and  decompose  at  about  200°.  The 
nitrate  is  readily  soluble. 

a-Diethyl  urea,  H2N — CO — N(C2H5)2,  prepared  from  potassic 
isocyanate  and  diethylammonic  salts,  is  metameric  with  /3-diethyl 
urea. 

^Dimethyl  urea,  H(CH3)N— CO— N(CH3)H,  melts  at  97°  and 
boils  unaltered  at  270°-280°. 

^-Diethyl  urea,  H(C2H5)N— CO— N(C2H5)H,  crystallises  in  large 
prisms,  which  melt  at  112°-113°  and  boil  at  263°  without  decom- 
position. When  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  splits  up  into  ethylammonic  chloride  and  ethyl ic  pseud o-cyanate 
hydrochloride  (§  280)  : 

N(C2H5)H  N(C2H5)H3C1 

CO  +  2HC1  =     CO 

I  II 

N(C2H5)H  N— C2H5,HC1 

Of  the  numerous  analogous  compounds  with  different  alcohol 
radicals  methyl-ethyl  urea  may  be  mentioned;  it  is  very  deliquescent 
and  is  prepared  by  action  of  methylamine  on  ethylic  isocyanate. 

Triethyl  urea,  H(C2H5)N — CO — N(C2H  4 able  in  water, 

alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  63°,  and  distils  unchanged  at  223°. 
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Thiocarb-alkylamine  Compounds. 

284.  The  alkylamine  compounds  of  the  thio-carbonic  acid  radi- 
cal CS  are  more  thoroughly  known  than  those  of  carboxyl.  If  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  a  primary  amine  be  mixed  with  carbonic  di- 
sulphide  they  unite  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  on  evaporating  the 
solutions  the  primary  amine  salts  of  the  alkylic  sulpho-carbamates 
are  obtained : 

N(CnH2n+1)H 

CS2  +  2N(CnH2n+1)H2  =  Cz=S 

S.N(CnH2n+1)H3 

from  which  acids  precipitate  the  mono-substituted  sulpho-carbamic 
acid  as  oils  which  solidify  to  crystalline  masses.  In  the  presence  of 
excess  of  acid  these  decompose  with  evolution  of  carbonic  disulphide  : 

N(CnH2n+1)H 

C=S  +  HC1  =  N(CnH2n+  1)H3C1  +  CS2. 

S— H 

If  the  original  salts  be  heated  with  argentic  or  mercuric  salts, 
metallic  sulphide  is  precipitated,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved,  and 
isosulpho-cyanates  (so-called  mustard  oils)  formed  : 

N(CnH2n  +  1)H 

2C=S  +  Hg(O.N02)2  =  2N(CnH2n+  OH3.O.NO0  +  H2S 

S.N(CnH2n+1)H3  N-(CnH2n  +  1) 

+  HgS+2|| 

The  conversion  is  still  easier  if  iodine  tincture  be  employed  instead  : 

N(CnH2n+1)H 

I  N.CnH2n  +  1 

C=S  +  I2  =  N(CnH2n+1)H3I  +  HI  +  S  +  || 

I  C=S 

S.N(CnH2n  +  1)H3 

The  separated  sulphur  is  filtered  off  and  the  liquid  distilled  with  sodic 
hydrate,  when  the  isosulpho-cyanate  distils. 

If  the  alkylamic  salts  of  sulpho-carbamic  acids  be  heated,  they 
evolve  hydric  sulphide  and  leave  disubstituted  sulphureas  : 

N(CnH2n+1)H  N(CnH2n  +  1)H 

C=S  =H,S+  C=S 

I  I 

S.N(CnH2n  +  I)H3  N(CnH2n+1)H 
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which  by  distillation  with  phosphoric  anhydride  are  converted  into 
isosulpho-cyanates  : 

N(CnH2n+1)H 

N.CnH2n  +  i 
C=S  =N(CnH2n  +  1)H2+   || 

ri a 

N(CnH2n  +  1)H 

285.  The  alkylic  isosulpho-cyanates  are  distillable  liquids  of 
strong,  tear-exciting  odour,  which  raise  blisters  on  the  skin.  By 
boiling  their  alcoholic  solutions  with  mercuric  oxide  they  are  con- 
verted into  the  corresponding  isocyanates  : 

N(CnH2n+1)  N.(CnH2n+1) 

||  +HgO  =  HgS+   || 

C=rS  C=0 

which  soon  undergo  further  change. 

If  an  isosulpho-cyanate  be  heated  with  absolute  alcohol  to 
110o-120°  it  is  converted  into  ethylic  alkyl-oxysulpho-carbamate  : 

tt(CnH2n+1)H 
N(CnH2n+1)  | 

||  +HO.C2H5=     C=S 

h=s  I 

O.C2H5 

whilst  by  mercaptan  in  analogous  reaction  ethylic    alkyl-disulpho- 
carbamates  are  formed : 

N(CnH2n  +  1)H 
N(CnH2n  +  1)  | 

||  +H.S.C2H5=     C=S 

C=S  | 

S.C2H5 

By  heating  with  water  to  200°  the  isosulpho-cyanates  are  de- 
composed into  amines,  hydric  sulphide,  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 

N(CnH2n+1) 

||  +  2H20  =  N(CnH2n  +  0H2  +  C02  +  H2S  j 

c=s 

by    concentrated  sulphuric    acid  with   evolution   of  carbonic  oxy- 
sulphide  : 

CS(N.CnH2n+1)  +  H2S04  +  H20  =  [N(CnH2n+1)H3]HS04 
+  COS. 

They  unite  very  readily  with  ammonia  and  with  amines  to   form 
sulphureas : 

N(CnH2n+l)  N(CnH2n  +  l)H 

C=S       +  NHj  =  C=S 

I 
NH2 
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N(CnH2n+1)  N(CnH2n+1)H 

C=S  +N(CnH2n+1)H2      =      C=S 

N(CnH2n+1)H 

286.  The  ethyl  compounds  of  this  group  are  best  known.     Ethyl- 
amine  unites  with  carbonic  disulphide  to  form 

N(C2H5)H 
Ethylammonic    ethylsulpho-carbamate,    Cr=S  which 

i 

S.N(C2H5)H3 
crystallises  in  beautiful  hexagonal  tables,  melting  at  103° 

N(C2H5)H 

Ethyl  sulpho-carbamic  acid,  C=S  ,  prepared  from  this,  is  at 

SH 

first  obtained  as  an  oil,  which  after  a  time  becomes  crystalline 

By  boiling  its  argentic  salt  with  a  slight  excess  of  argentic  nitrate 
ethylic  isosulpho-cyanate  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
134°: 

N(C2H5)H 

I  NC2H5 

C=S  +  AgO.N02  =  Ag2S  +   HO.NOo  +      || 

|  C=S 

SAg 

It  is  more  generally  prepared  from  ethylammonic  ethyl-sulpho-car- 
bamate  by  action  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

Absolute  alcohol  unites  at  110°  with  ethylic  isosulpho-cyanate, 
forming 

N(C2H6)H 

Ethylic  ethyl-sulpho-oxy carbamate ,  C=S  ,  an  oil  smelling  like 

O.C2H5 

garlic,  which  boils  unaltered  at  204°-208°. 

Ethylic  mercaptan  converts  ethylic  isosulpho-cyanate  into 

N(C2H5)H 
Ethylic  ethylsulpho-carbamate,  C=S  ,  which  is  resolved  into 

S.C2H5 

its  components  on  distillation. 

If  ethylic  isosulpho-cyanate  be  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  in  part  converted  into  ethylamine  and  methene  sulphide : 

CS(N.C2H5)  +  4H  =  KC2H5.H2  4-  CSH2  j 
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whilst  another  part  yields  methyl-ethyl-amine  and  hydric  sulphide  : 

CH3 

c=s  I 

||  +  6H  =  H2S  +  N-C2H5 

KC2H5  | 

H 

The  following  isosulpho-cyanates  of  alcohol  radicals  are  also  known  : — 
Methylic  isosulpho-cyanate,  CS(N.CH3),  a  crystalline  solid,  which 

melts  at  34°,  boils  at  119°,  and  smells  strongly  like  horse  radish. 
Butylic  Isosulpho-cyanates. — Isobutylic  isosulpho-cyanate : 

CS.N.CH2.CH<^3 

is  prepared  by  the  methods  given  above.  It  is  liquid  and  boils  at 
161°-163°.  Another  butylic  salt  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
ethereal  oil  of  scurvy  grass  (Cochlearia  officinalis).  It  boils  at 
159°-160°,  and  yields  with  ammonia  a  different  urea  to  that  given 
by  the  first. 

Isoamylic  isosulpho-cyanate,  CSN.CH2.CH2.CH<^tt3,  is  an  oily 

liquid,  boiling  at  183°-184°. 

287.  Substituted  Sulphureas. — Diethyl- sulphur  ea,  CS(N.C2H5.H)2, 
prepared  by  heating  ethylammonic  ethyl-sulpho-carbamate,  and  by 
union  of  ethylic  isosulpho-cyanate  with  ethylamine3  forms  large 
crystals,  which  melt  at  77°.  Their  aqueous  solution  gives  with 
platinic  chloride  a  bright  yellow  crystalline  precipitate. 

On  boiling  the  alcoholic  solution  with  mercuric  oxide  /3-diethyl 
urea  is  formed  : 

CS(KC2H5.H)2  +  HgO  =  HgS  +  CO(N.C2H5.H)2. 

By  heating  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed 
(analogously  to  diethyl  urea)  into  ethylammonic  chloride  and  ethylic 
isosulpho-cyanate  : 

CS(N.C2H5.H)  +  HC1  =  N.C2H5.H3C1  +  CS(NC2H5). 

N(C2H5)H 

I 
Ethyl-methyl  sulphur -ea,   C=S  ,    is    prepared    from    ethylic 

N(CH3)H 
isosulpho-cyanate  and  methylamine. 
N.(C2H5)H 

I 
Ethyl  sulphur ea,    C=S  ,  forms   colourless    needles,   which 

I 

NH2 
melt  at  89°. 

By  boiling  its  alcoholic  solution  with   mercuric  oxide,   H^S  and 
BEaO  are  formed,  together  with  ethyl  cyanamide,  which  polymei 
into  triethyl  melamine  (§  276). 
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N(CH2.CH<^3)H 
Isobutyl  sulphurea,  C=S  ,    obtained  from   iso- 

NH2 

butylic  isosulpho-cyanate  and  ammonia,  melts  at  90°,  whilst  that 
prepared  from  the  scurvy  grass  butylic  isosulpho-cyanate  melts 
at  135°. 

On  bringing  carbonic  disulphide  and  diethylamine  together  in 
alcoholic  solution,  they  unite  to  form  diethylammonic  diethyl-sulpho 
carbamate : 

N(C2H5)2 

C=S 

I 
S.N(C2H5)2H2 

The  solution  of  this  salt,  when  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide,  gives 
ethylic  isosulpho-cyanate  and  chlor-mercuric  sulpho-ethylate  : 

N(C2H5)2 

C=S  +  HgCl2  =  N(C2H5)2H2C1  +  CI— Hg— S— C2H5 

S.N(C2H5)2H2 

N— C2H5 
+    11 

No  sulphureas  can  *be  prepared  from  tertiary  amines. 

Substituted  Guanidines. 

288.  The  monosubstituted  derivative  CN3(CnH2n  +  1)H4  can  be 
prepared  by  heating  cyanamide  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  primary 
amines : 

N(CnH2n  +  1)H.HCl 
C=N  | 

|         +N(CnH2n  +  1)H2,HCl  =  C=NH 
NH2  | 

NH2 

similarly  to  the  formation  of  guanidine  by  action  of  cyanamide  on 
ammonic  salts  : 

NH3C1 

I  +  NH4C1  =  Ct=NH 

NH2  I 

NH2 

By  this  method  methyl  guanidine  hydrochloride  is  prepared,  from 
which,  by  treatment  with  argentic  oxide,  methyl  guanidine : 
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N.CII,.II 

I 
Cr=NH 

I 

Nil, 
can  be  separated. 

Methyl  guanidine  had  been  known  for  a  long  time,  under  the  name 
of  methyl  uramine,  as  a  product  of  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  upon 
creatine  and  creatinine. 

It  forms  a  colourless,  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass  of  strongly 
alkaline  reaction  and  caustic  ammoniacal  taste.  It  decomposes 
amnionic  salts,  precipitates  metallic  oxide  from  their  sal  .Ives 

aluminic  and  ferric  hydrates,  and  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  from  the 
air. 

Its  crystalline  salts  contain  one  equivalent  of  acid  and  react 
slightly  alkaline.  The  hydrochloride  yields  with  platinic  chloride  a 
double  salt,  crystallising  in  the  monoclinic  system  and  of  the 
formula : 

■N(CH3)H      ■ 

C=NH,HC1 

I 
NHo 


2,PtCl( 


On  boiling  with  solution  of  baric  hydrate  it  decomposes  into  carbonate, 
ammonia,  and  methylamine : 

N.CH3.H 

I 

C=NH     +  Ba(OH)2  +  H20  =  BaC03  +  2NH3  +  N.CH3.H2 

NH2 

Disubstituted  derivatives  have   not  yet   been  prepared,   but   tri 

derivatives  are  known. 

N.C2H5.H 

Triethyl  guanidine,    C=£N\C2H5,    is    obtained    from    triethylic 
N.C2H5.H 

isocyanurate  (§  281)  by  heating  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodie 
ethylate,  and  separates,  in  union  with  water,  as  a  hydrate  formj 
strongly  alkaline  oil : 

0=C-N.C,1I,  N.CaH,.ll 

I       I  I 

C2H6.N    0=0         +  4NaOH  =  2Na2C03  +      0=N.(  I,  II  ,  1 1. OH 

0=C-KC2H5  N.C2H,.U 

It  is  also  obtained  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diethyl  sulnh- 
urea  oomtaining  much  ethylamine  with  mercuric  oxide  i 
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KC2H5.H  KC2H5.H 

I  I 

C=rS  +  HgO  +  N.C2H5.H2  =  HgS  +    C=KC2H5.H.OH 

N.C2H5.H  N.C2H5.H 

It  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air,  and  yields  salts  with  acids. 
The  platino-chloride  2[CSN3(C2H5)3H2.HCl]2,PtCl4  crystallises  in 
beautiful  tables. 

On  distilling  hydrated  triethyl  guanidine,  it  decomposes  into  ethyl- 
amine  and  diethyl  urea  : 

N.C2H5.H  N.C2H5.H 

I  I 

C=KC2H5.H.OH  =  0=0  +  N.C2H5.H2 

I  I 

KC2H5.H  N.C2H5.H 

Nitro-paraffins,  CnH2n  +  i.N02. 

289.  These  compounds,  isomeric  with  the  alkylic  nitrites  (§  213), 
are  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkylic  iodides  upon  argentic 
nitrite,  which,  therefore,  probably  in  great  part,  is  not  the  salt 
Ag — 0 — NO,  but  Ag — N02.  The  reaction  goes  on  with  great  vio- 
lence according  to  the  equation  : 

C„H2n+  J  +  AgN02  =  Agl  +  CnH2n  +  1.N02. 

The  nitro-paraffin  is  distilled  from  the  argentic  iodide  and  purified 
by  fractionation. 

The  nitro-paraffins  are  distinguished  from  the  isomeric  alcoholic 
nitrites  by  their  much  higher  boiling  points  and  greater  stability. 
They  do  not  explode  on  heating.  A  property  peculiar  to  those 
poorer  in  carbon  (it  ceases  with  the  butyl  compounds)  is  their  power 
of  exchanging  one  atom  of  hydrogen  for  sodium,  this  occurring 
either  by  action  of  the  metal  on  ethereal  solution  of  the  nitro-paraffin 
or  by  treatment  with  sodic  hydrate  in  water  or  alcohol : 

2CnH2n  +  1.N02  +  Na2  =  H2  +  2CnH2nNa.N02. 
CnH2n  +  1.N02  +  NaOH  =  0H2  +  CnH2nHa.N02. 

This  first  reaction  by  employment  of  potassium  becomes  so  energetic 
that  the  mixture  inflames. 

In  these  compounds  the  alkali  metal  invariably  attaches  itself  to 
that  carbon  atom  to  which  the  N02  group  is  united  : 

OH3  OH3  CH3 

I  _H  V 

C<Na  C~Na 

N02  N02 

Sodium  nitro-ethane.  Sodium  nitro-isopropane. 

On  heating  the  dry  metallic  compounds  they  explode  violently. 
In  water  they  are  readily  soluble,  but  then  easily  decompose;  in 
alcohol  the  sodium  compounds  are  insoluble,  the  potassium  compounds 
soluble  and  readily  changed. 
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If  the  fresh  aqueous  solution  of  a  sodium  compound  be  acidulated, 
the  nitio  paialliti  si  pa  rates  unchanged  as  an  oil ;  if  mixed  with  salts  of 
heavy  metals,  the  latter  replace  the  sodium.  These  resulting  metallic 
nitro-paraffins  are  mostly  insoluble  precipitates.  The  silver  compounds, 
for  instance  : 

CnH2nNa(N02)  +  AgO.N02  =  NaO.N02  +  CnH2nAg(NO)2, 

are  curdy  precipitates,   which  rapidly  blacken,  owing  to  separation 
of  silver. 

When  the  fresh  aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  or  potassium  nitro- 
paraffins  (obtained  by  solution  of  nitro-paraffina  in  concentrated 
solutions  of  the  respective  hydrates)  are  slowly  mixed  with  bromine, 
the  brom-nitro-paralnns  separate  as  distillable  oils ;  e.g. 

CH3  GHr) 


J 


<Na      +Br2  =  NaBr+      A<* 


N02  N02 

Sodium  nitro-ethane.  Brom-nitro-ethane. 

There  is  invariably,  however,  some  dibrom-nitro-ethane : 
CH3.CBr2N02, 
obtained  at  the  same  time. 

By  treatment  of  a  slightly  heated  alcoholic  solution  of  a  nitro- 
paraffin  with  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings,  reduction  to  the  acetate  of  a 
primary  amine  occurs : 

(CnH2n  +  1)N02  +  3Fe  +  7HO.C2H30  =  3Fe(O.C2H30)2  +  2H20 

+  (CnH2n  +  1)NH3.O.C2H30, 

from  which    on   distillation   with  an  alkali   the   primary   amine   is 
obtained. 

290.  The  following  compounds  have  so  far  been  obtained  : — 

H 

I 
Nitro-methane,   CH3.N02  =  H — C — H,  a  colourless  mobile  liquid 

0=N— 0 

little  soluble  in  water  and  which  boils  at  99°-101°. 

It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  concentrated  solutions 
of  potassic  monochlor  acetate  and  nitrite  : 

CH.,<  1 
2  I  +  2KN02  4-  H20  =  2KC1  +  EtCO,  4-  I 

CO.OK 

+  20Ht.NO* 

the  nitro-methanc  distilling  over  with  the  wat.r  vapour.  I f  nitio 
methane  be  poured  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Bodio  hydrate,  a 
colourless  precipitate  of  sodium  nitre  methane  alooholate  : 

(iI,NaNo,.c>Hf)0, 
is  obtained,   which  by  long  exposure  over  sulphuric  acid   in  vacuo  is 
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converted   into   a  light   white  amorphous   powder  of  sodium   nitro- 
methane,  CH2!N"a.]S'02. 

Mercuric  nitro-methane,  probably  (N02)CH2.Hg.CH2(NO)2,  pre- 
pared by  adding  mercuric  chloride  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
nitro-methane,  when  in  the  dry  state,  explodes  with  fearful  violence  if 
rubbed  with  a  dry  body. 

291.  Nitro-ethane,  CH3.CH2.N02,  is  a  colourless,  agreeable-smell- 
ing oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1-0582  at  13°  and  boiling  at  113°-114°. 

Sodium  nitro-ethane,  CH3.CHNa.N02,  explodes  violently  on  heat- 
ing. It  deliquesces  in  moist  ah*.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  with 
mercuric  chloride  white  needles  of  the  formula :    • 

CH3 

<Lh 

yNEIg-Cl 

N02 

By  treatment  of  a  solution  of  sodium  nitro-ethane  with  bromine,  an 
oil  is  obtained  which  is  a  mixture  of 

CH3 

brom-nitro-ethane,  CHBr2  (boiling  at  145°-148°);  and 

N02 
CH3 

dibrom-nitro-ethane,  CBr2  (boiling  at  162°-164°). 

N02 

292.  Nitro-propane,   CH3.CH2.CH2.N02,    and    nitro-isopropane, 

p-rT3^>  CH.N02,   are  colourless   mobile   liquids,  insoluble  in  water. 

The3  first  boils  at  125°-127°,  the  latter  at  112°-117°.     Both  yield 
with  alcoholic  solution  of  sodic  hydrate  precipitates  : 

CH3.CH2.CHNa.N02  and     ^3>CNa.N02, 

which  detonate  at  higher  temperatures. 

Nitro-isopentane,  ^|[3>CH.CH2.CH2.]Sr02,  boils  at  150°-160°, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  does  not  yield  metallic  derivatives. 

Phosphorus  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Kadicals. 

293.  Similarly  to  the  derivation  of  the  amines  from  ammonia, 
phosphoretted  hydrogen,  PH3,  yields  alkylic  phosphine  bases. 

These  latter  show  the  property  of  uniting  with  acids  only  in  a  very- 
diminished  degree,  the  power  of  uniting  with  acids  decreasing  with 
increased  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  alcohol  radicals.  The  bodies 
belonging  hereto  form  the  following  groups  : 
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Primary  phosphines,  P((  ^Hta  + 1 )  •  I  ■_••  «'•  areeponding  to N(f  \,Tr2n  +  , )  II ._,. 
Secondary         „       P(CnH2n+1)2H  „        „         N(OnH2n+ t),H. 

Tertiary  „       P(CnH2n  +  1)3  „        „         N(CnH2n  +  1)3. 

Quaternary  phosphonium  compounds,  P(CnH2n+1),X,  corresponding 
toN(CnH2n+1)4X. 

The  trivalent  phosphorus  compounds  are  distinguished  from  the 
corresponding  ammonia  derivatives  by  their  ready  oxidisability, 
absorbing  oxygen  by  mere  exposure  to  air,  often  with  spontaneous 
inflammation.  The  tertiary  phosphines  yield  oxides  of  the  formula 
P(CnH2n  +  1)30 ;  the  primary  and  secondary  phosphines  oxidising  to 
phosphinic  acids,  P(CnH2n  +  ,)2O.OH  and  P(CnH2n  +  j)0(OH)2. 

The  Alkylic  Phosphines. 

294.  Whilst  by  action  of  ammonia  on  alkylic  iodides  the  main 
products  of  the  reaction  are  primary  amines,  by  passing  PH3  into 
heated  alkylic  iodides  no  primary  or  secondary  phosphines  are  formed, 
but  only  tertiary  and  quaternary  phosphonium  iodides. 

The  result  is  just  the  same  in  the  reaction  between  phosphonic 
iodide,  (PH  4I),  and  alkylic  iodides.  In  order  to  obtain  the  primary 
and  secondary  phosphines,  the  reaction  between  the  two  last-mentioned 
bodies  must  take  place  in  presence  of  zincic  oxide. 

In  order  to  prepare  these  bodies,  two  molecules  of  phosphonic 
iodide,  one  molecule  of  zincic  oxide,  and  two  molecules  of  the  alkylic 
iodide  are  heated  in  sealed  glass  tubes  to  150°  for  six  to  eight  hours. 
The  tube,  when  cold,  contains  a  crystalline  mass,  which  consists  of  the 
hydrides  of  the  primary  and  secondary  phosphines  in  union  with 
zincic  iodide.  The  reactions  are  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tions : 

ZnO  +  2PIIJ  +  2CnH2n+1I  =  Znl2  +  2P(CnH2n  +  I)H3I  +  OH2, 

and 

ZnO  +  PH4I  +  2CnH2n+1I  =  Znl2  +  P(CnH2n+l)2H2I  +  Oil 

From  this  mixture  the  primary  and  secondary  phosphine  can  be 
readily  separated  from  one  another,  and  obtained  in  the  pure  state 
by  means  of  the  decomposition  of  the  primary  phosphonic  salt  by 
water : 

P(CnH2n+1)H3I  +  *H20  =  (HI  +  *H20)  +  P(CnH2n  +  1)H2, 

in  similar  manner  to  : 

PH.,1  +  zH20  =  (HI  +  xH20)  +  PI  I  , 

The  secondary  phosphonic  salts  are  not  altered  by  water,  but  are 
decomposed  by  alkaline  hydrates. 

In  consequence  of  the  spontaneous  inflammability  of  the  phos- 
pliines  the  decomposition  must  be  carried  on  in  filled  with  dry 

hydrogen. 

The  products  from  several  tubes  are  far  this  purpose  placed  in  a 
flask  a  standing  on  a  Band  bath  (fig.  L8).  The  flask  u  provided  with 
two  tubes  fixed  into  its  neck,  of  which   the   under  u,   bent  slightly 
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downwards,  serves  to  carry  the  products  of  distillation  to  the  con- 
denser g,  which  contains  water  or  a  freezing  mixture,  the  upper  tube 
c  to  introduce  the  hydrogen,  that  has  been  generated  in  E  and  dried 
by  passing  over  pumice  stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  in  f. 
The  lower  end  of  the  condenser  tube  is  fitted  into  a  cylinder  i  which 
serves  to  collect  the  phosphine  that  passes  over,  and  which  can  be 
surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  Any  uncondensed  phosphine 
vapour  passes  into  the  flask  k,  which  contains  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid.  This  absorbs  every  trace  of  phosphine  vapour,  with  separation 
of  the  crystalline  phosphine  hydriodide.  As  soon  as  the  whole 
apparatus  is  filled  with  hydrogen,  water  free  from  air  is  allowed  to 


Fig.  18. 


flow  through  the  tap  funnel  d  on  to  the  mixed  iodides.  The 
primary  phosphonic  iodide  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  much 
heat,  into  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  and  primary  phosphine,  which 
passes,  in  vapour,  through  b,  is  condensed,  and  collects  in  I.  During 
the  whole  process  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen  passes  through  the 
apparatus.  As  soon  as  all  the  primary  phosphine  has  been  removed 
from  the  decomposition  flask  the  cylinder  I  is  changed,  an  excess  of 
concentrated  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  run  in  through  the  tap 
funnel,  and  the  liberated  secondary  phosphine  distilled  over. 

The  phosphines  so  obtained  are  separated  mechanically  from  the 
accompanying  water,  then  placed  with  quick-lime  in  an  apparatus 
similar  to  the  above,  only  containing  a  thermometer  instead  of  a  tap 
funnel,  and,  after  being  completely  dried  by  the  lime,  are  distilled  over 
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in  a  state  of  purity.     So  far  as  yet  known  they  are  mostly  strongly 
refractive  liquids. 

Primary  Phosphines. 
295.  The  primary  phoephines  :tre  distinguished  by  their  fearful 
odour,  which  resembles  that  of  the  isocyanides  (§  278).  Their  salts 
are  very  unstable,  are  decomposed  by  water  throughout  by  strong 
acids,  and,  with  exception  of  the  hydro-iodides  and  platino-chlorides, 
aiv  scarcely  known.  Exposed  to  air,  the  primary  phoephines  oxidise 
readily,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  formation  of  fumes,  often  inflam- 
ing spontaneously.  They  unite  directly  with  sulphur  and  carbonic 
disulphide,  forming  liquid  compounds. 

<CH3 
H     ,  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  at  —20° 
H 
or  by  a  pressure  of  two    and    a  half  atmospheres    condenses    to   a 
mobile  liquid,  whose  boiling  point  is  below  —14°.     By  cold  ethylic 
alcohol   the   gas  is   pretty  readily  absorbed  (1  cc.  of  95  %  alcohol 

olving  about  20  cc.  of  the  gas  at  0°).  On  mixing  methyl  phos- 
phine  and  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gases  they  unite  to  form 

Methyl  phosphonic  chloride,  P(CH3)H3C1,  in  four-sided  plates, 
which  are  very  volatile  and  dissolve  readily  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  With  platinic  chloride  this  solution  yields  orange- 
coloured  crystals  of  the  formula  [P(CH3)H3Cl]2PtCl4. 

Mi  tlnjl  phosphonic  iodide   separates  in  thin  tables  or  plates  on 

-ing  methyl  phosphine  gas  into  concentrated  hydriodic  acid. 

Ethyl  phosphine,  P(C2H5)Ha,  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid, 
lighter  than  water,  of  neutral  reaction,  and  of  boiling  point  25°.  Its 
vapour  bleaches  cork  and  is  largely  absorbed  by  caoutchouc,  which 
thereby  becomes  transparent  and  looses  its  elasticity.  Ethyl  phosphine 
takes  fire  on  contact  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  IJfhyl /Jtosphonic phitiiio-chloride, [P(C2H5)H3.Cl]2PtCl,,crvstal- 
lises  in  beautiful  carmine  red  needles.  Ethyl  phosphonic  ic 
forms  colourless,  four-sided  tables,  which  heated  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  sublime  at  100°. 

/cH<!!!* 

Isopropyl    phosphine,    Pe-H  3,  boils  at  41°.      The  liquid 

ML 
inflames  spontaneously  on  exposure  to  air. 

A  !H2.CH<^qtt 
Isobutyl  phosphine,   Pe-H  J    3,  a  colourless  liquid,  boils 


at  62°  and  is  lighter  than  water. 

<CH2.CH2.CH  \pir 
II  ',  similar  to  the  last) 

11 
boiling  point  106°-107°. 

Secondary  Phosjih 
296.   The  known  secondary  phosphinOS  an  colourless,  specifically 

light  liquids,  of  penetrating  odour,  which  on  exposure  to  air  oxidise 

p 
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energetically,  generally  taking  fire.  With  sulphur  and  carbonic 
disulphide  they  unite,  forming  liquids.  Their  salts  are  not  decomposed 
by  water,  but  in  consequence  of  their  great  solubility  are  mostly 
difficult  to  crystallise  with  the  exception  of  the  hydriodides. 

Dimethyl  phosphine,  P.(CH3)2H,  boils  at  25°  (as  does  the  meta- 
meric  ethyl-phosphine).  It  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  ah-.  The  pla'tino- 
chloride,  [P(CH3)2H201]2PtCl4,  is  crystalline. 

Diethyl  phosphine,  P(C2H5)2H,  is  a  light,  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable liquid  of  boiling  point  85°.  [P(C2H5)2H2Cl]2PtCl4  crystallises 
in  large  orange  yellow  prisms. 

Diisopropyl  phosphine,  P(C3H7)2H,  boils  at  118°  and  takes  fire 
on  exposure  to  air. 

Methyl-isopropyl  phosphine,  N.CH3.C3H7.H,  is  obtained  from 
its  hydriodide  (formed  directly  from  isopropyl  phosphine  and 
methylic  iodide)  as  a  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  which  boils 
at  78°-80°. 

Diisobutyl  phosphine,  P(C4H9)2H,  boils  at  153°. 

Diisoamyl  phosphine,  P(C5Hn)2H,  boils  at  210°-215°.  It  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable,  but  oxidises  on  exposure  to  air,  forming 
white  fumes. 

Tertiary  Phosphines. 

297.  The  tertiary  phosphines  can  be  prepared  by  various  methods, 
of  which  several  have  already  been  mentioned.  Their  hydriodides 
are  formed,  together  with  quaternary  phosphonic  iodides,  by  heat- 
ing pbosphonic  iodide  with  alky  lie  iodides  in  sealed  glass  tubes  at 
160°-180° : 

PH4I  +  3CnH2n+1I  =  P(CnH2n+1)3HI  +  3HI, 
and 

PH4I  +  4CnH2n+  J  =  P(CnH2n+1)4I  +  4HI; 

at  the  same  temperature  also  from  phosphonic  iodide  and  alcohols  : 

PH4I  +  3CaH2n  +  1.OH  =  P(CnH2n  +  1)3HI  +  3H20, 
and 

PH4I  +  4CnH2n  +  1.OH  =  P(CnH2n  +  1)4I  +  4H20; 

and  by  absorption  of  gaseous  phosphoretted  hydrogen  by  heated 
alcoholic  iodides  : 

PH3  +  3CnH2n+1I  =  P(CnH2n+1)3HI  +  2HI,  &c. 

If  the  products  of  these  reactions  be  heated  with  potassic  hydrate 
solution,  the  tertiary  phosphine  separates  as  a  liquid  floating  on  the 
aqueous  solution : 

P(CnH2n+1)3rII  +  KOH  =  P(CnH2n+1)3  +  KI  +  H20, 

whilst  the  quaternary  phosphonic  salts  are  not  attacked  by  the 
alkali. 

Tertiary  phosphines  are  also  prepared  by  heating  phosphorus 
with  alkylic  iodides  to  160°  and  afterwards  heating  the  resulting 
product  with  the  respective  alcohols  to  the  same  temperature. 

They  are  readily  obtained  by  mixing  the  zinc  compounds  of  the 
alcohol  radicals  with  phosphorous  trichloride  in  vessels  filled  with 
carbonic  anhydride.     As  the  reaction  is  very  violent,  the  zinc  com- 
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pound   must   be  diluted  with  ether,  and  the   phosphorous  chloride 
slowly  dropped  in : 

3Zn(CnH2n+1)2  +  2PC13  =  2P(CnH2n+1)3  +  3ZnCl2. 
The  tertiary  amino  is  not,  however,  in  the  free  state,  but  united  with 
the  zincic  chloride;  on  evaporating  the  ether,  and  heating  the  raridue 
with  potassic  hydrate,  the  tort Lary  phosphine  is  obtained  as  e  layer 
floating  on  the  aqueous  liquid.  It  is  separated  mechanically  from 
the  latter,  dried  by  fused  potassic  hydrate,  and  rectified  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen. 

The  known  tertiary  phosphines  are  liquids  insoluble  in  water,  but 
niiscible  with  alcohol  and  ether;  they  eagerly  absorb  an  atom  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  frequently  take  fire. 

They  similarly  and  with  much  evolution  of  heat  unite  with 
one  atom  of  sulphur,  P(OnH2n  +  1)3S,  or  two  atoms  of  a  halogen, 
P(CnH2n+  i)3Cl2.     The  latter  compounds  are  all  crystalline. 

The  most  characteristic  reaction  for  tertiary  phosphines  is  their 
behaviour  towards  carbonic  sulphide.  If  the  latter  be  mixed  with  a 
tertiary  phosphine,  which,  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  action,  has 
been  diluted  with  several  times  its  volume  of  ether,  they  both  com- 
bine, with  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  to  compounds  of  the  formula 
P(CnH2n+1)3CS2,  which  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent  are  obtained 
in  red  crystals.     These  bodies  appear  to  have  the  composition  : 

^(CnH2n+1)3 

\j 

S 

"Water  converts  them  into  carbonic  disulphide,  tertiary  phosphines, 
oxides,  sulphides,  <tc. 

The  salts  of  the  tertiary  phosphines  not  being  decomposed  by 
water,  can  be  prepared  by  means  of  aqueous  acids,  and  are  mostly 
readily  soluble. 

298.  Trimethyl  phosphine,  P(CH3)3,  is  a  colourless,  mobile, 
extremely  unpleasant  smelling  liquid,  slightly  denser  thai)  water.  It 
boils  at  40°-42°  and  inflames  spontaneously  in  the  air. 

Triethyl  phosphine,  P((\,H -,).,,  has  sp.  gr.  '812  at  15J,  and  boils 
at  127*5°.  The  odour  is  benumbing,  but  when  much  diluted  with  air 
resembles  that  of  hyacinths.  The  hydro-acid  compound  can  be  readily 
obtained  in  crystals. 

Triethyl  phosphonic  chloride,  P(C2H5)3HC1,  gives  with  plat  inn- 
chloride  a  double  salt  of  the  formula  [P^H^HCl^Ptri,,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  carbonic  disulphide  com- 
pound crystallises  in  red  plates  or  needles,  which  melt  at  95°. 

TrtMopropyl  phosphine,  P(OsH7)|j  tiriieobutyl  phoaphine, 
P(C4H9)3,  boiling  point  215°;  and  triieoomyl phoq  0AH1))S, 

boiling  point  about  300°,  have  also  been  prepared. 

Quaternary  Phosphomum  Con 

299.  Some  methods  of  formation  of  quaternary  phoephonium 
iodides  have  already  been  given  They  are  moat  readily  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity  by  mixing  tertiary  phoephines  with  alkylic  iodides, 

a  vexj  violent  reaction  and  evolution  of  heal  occurring  : 

P  I 
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P(CnH2n+1)3  +  ^nH2n+iI  =  P(CnH2n  +  l)^* 

or      P(CnH2n+  Oa  +  Cn,H2n,+  J  =  P(CnH2n+  1)3(C„-H2n,+ ,)!. 

They  are  not  decomposed  by  strong  solutions  of  alkaline  hydrates,  but 
are  precipitated  in  crystals  from  their  aqueous  solutions. 

If  the  solution  of  such  an  iodide  be  shaken  with  freshly  precipi- 
tated argentic  oxide,  argentic  iodide  separates  and  quaternary  phos- 
phonic  hydrates  are  formed  : 

P(CnH2n+1)4I  +  AgOH  =  Agl  +  P(CnH2n+1)4OH. 

These  hydrates  completely  resemble  the  quaternary  ammonic 
hydrates.  They  react  strongly  alkaline,  have  a  caustic  action,  eagerly 
absorb  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air,  and  completely  neutralise  the 
strongest  acids.  They  are  crystallisable,  but  extremely  soluble  and 
deliquesce  in  the  air.  Their  salts  are  also  mostly  soluble  in  water. 
The  platino-chlorides  crystallise  in  difficultly  soluble  octahedra. 

Whilst  the  quaternary  ammonic  compounds  on  distillation  decom- 
pose into  tertiary  amine,  water,  and  olefine,  the  phosphonium  hydrates, 
in  consequence  of  the  strong  affinity  of  oxygen  for  phosphorus,  yield 
oxides  of  tertiary  phosphines  and  the  respective  paraffins  : 

P(CnH2n+1)4.OH  =  P(CnH2n+1)30  +  CnH2n  +  2. 

Tetra-ethyl  and  tetramethyl  compounds  have  been  especially  in- 
vestigated; the  iodides  are  first  prepared,  from  these  the  hydrates, 
P(CH3)4.OH  and  P(C2H5)4.OH,  and  many  of  their  salts.  Iodides 
containing  two  different  alcohol  radicals  have  been  prepared  among 
others  : 

P(CH3)3(C2H5)I 
P(C2H6)3(C6HU)I. 

Oxides  of  the  Phosphines. 
300.  These    oxidation    products   of    the    tetralkyl   phosphonium 
,CnH2n+1 
//CnH2n+1 
hydrates,  P\rCnH2n+1,    are   formed   directly  from    the   latter    by 

\  CnH^n+i 

OH 

direct  union  with  the  atmospheric  oxygen  or  by  action  of  nitric  acid. 
The    tertiary   phosphines   yield   with    atmospheric    oxygen    the 
/OnH2n  +  j 

/p     TT 

nearly   indifferent   oxides   PZZr,n-rT2n  +  1 ;  the   secondary  phosphines, 

by   oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  give  the  dialkylic  phosphinic  acids 
•CnH2n+1 

P=Qn    2n+1;    whilst  the  primary  phosphines  similarly  yield  mon- 

N)H 

/OnH2n  +  1 


alkylic  phosphinic   acids,   PzZqtt 

\)H 


PH<  i  2 1 3 

In  tin-  latter  two  in  the  first,  the  phosphorus  atom,  by 

uniting  with  ad  oxygen  atom,  becom  .  but 

at  the  same  time  other  atoii  gen  piece  themselves  in  beti 

the  phosphorus  and  its  directly  united  hydrogen,  forming  hydroxy] 
groups.     The  alcohol  radicals,  on  the  other  hand  mly  united  to 

the  phosphorus  that  even  th  ri  nitric  acid,  at  the  temporal 

of  the  water  bath,  fails  to  separate  them.  The  oxidation  to  phosphoric 
add  ciin  only  be  effected  at  a  temperature  of  about  200'  by  fuming 
nitric  acid,  the  alcohol  radical  being  then  totally  oxid: 

301.  The  oxides  of  the  tertiary  phosphines  are  obtained  with  less 
danger  by  distilling  quatenary  phosphonic  hydrates  : 

P(CnH2n+1)4.OH  =  P(CnH2n+1)30  +  CnH2n  +  2, 

and  by  treatment  of  tertiary  phosphines  with  mercuric  oxide  : 

P(CnH2n  +  1)3  +  HgO  =  P(CnH2n+1)30  +  Hg, 

than  by  direct  oxidation. 

Trimethyl  phosphine  oxide,  P(CH3)30,  forms  readily  soluble 
!s,  which  deliquesce  in  damp  air. 

Triethyl  phosphine  oxide,  P(C2H5)30,  crystallises  in  very  deliques- 
cent needles.  It  melts  on  heating  and  boils  at  240°  without  decom- 
position. Concentrated  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic 
acids  convert  it  into  triethyl  phosphine  dichloride,  P(C2H5)3C12, 
dibromide,  P(C2H5)3Br2,  and  diiodide,  P(C2H5)3I2,  crystalline  com- 
pounds which  can  also  be  obtained  by  moderated  action  of  the  halogens 
on  triethyl  phosphine. 

Triethyl  phosphine  oxide  gives,  with  strong  acids,  salts  which  are 
difficult  to  obtain  pure. 

Metallic  sodium  reduces  it  to  triethyl  phosphine. 

302.  The  sulphides  >///><  f-  rtiary  phosphines,  P(r*nTr2n+  ,),8, 

be  mentioned  here.     They  are  crystalline.  om  the 

tertiary  ph<  aphines  by  direct  addition  of  sulphur,  which  reacts  with 

riderable  evolution  of  hi 

On  bringing  sulphur  into  contact  with  triethyl  phosphine,  it  melts 
to  a  globule,  which  floats  on  the  liquid  and  slowly  dissolves.     VY 
completely  saturated  with  sulphur  the  liquid  Bolidlf  Mine 

3  of  triethyl  phosphine  sulphide,  P.(C2H-,);jS,  which  dissoli 
readily  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  on 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  n 
with  mercuric  or  plumbic  oxide    it    is  converted  into  triethyl  { 
phine  oxide  : 

P(C2H,)3S  +  HgO  =  HgS  f  P(C2H5)30; 
by  sodium  it  is  reduced  to  triethyl  phosphine  : 
P(OfH,),S+  Na1  =  Na^+  P 

303.  The  monobasic  dialkyl  phosphinic  .  II  .  <>.<>n. 
are  obtained  by  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  u]  dary 
phosphonie  chloridi               liquid  be                                      ihng,  md 

evolves    chlorine   and    torrents    of   nitrous    I'm  the 

ion  is  finished,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid    i 

evaporation  on   the   water   bath  with                      ited  hydrochloric  acid. 

the  latter  being   finally  in   great  part  then 
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dissolved  in  water  and  completely  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by 
shaking  with  argentic  oxide. 

To  obtain  the  free  acid,  the  silver  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  hydric  sulphide,  and  after  again  filtering  the  liquid  evapo- 
rated on  the  water  bath. 

Dimethyl  phosphinic  acid,  P(CH3)2O.OH,  solidifies  to  a  paraffin- 
like  mass,  which  melts  at  76°  and  can  be  volatilised  unchanged.  The 
silver  salt,  P(CH3)2O.OAg,  prepared  by  saturation  of  the  acid  with 
argentic  oxide,  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  but  is  precipitated  by 
strong  alcohol  in  interlaced  needles.     The  baric  salt 

P(CH3)20.0>±5a 

and  the  analogous  plumbic  salt  dry  to  amorphous  varnishes,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

By  bringing  together  dimethyl  phosphinic  acid  and  phosphonic 
pentachloride  there  is  formed,  according  to  the  equation  : 

•CH3  /0H3 

PC15  +  P=£jH3   =  POCl3  +  HC1  +  P=qH3 

N)H  N)l 

dimethyl  oxyphosphine  chloride,  which  distils  at  204°  and  solidifies 
in  crystals  on  cooling.  It  melts  at  66°  and  is  reconverted  by  water 
into  the  acid  : 

P(CH3)20.C1  +  HOH  =  HC1  +  P(CH3)2O.OH. 

Diethyl  phosphinic  acid,  P(C2H5)2O.OH,  is  left  on  evaporation  as 
a  strongly  acid  liquid.  The  argentic  salt  is  also  precipitated  by 
alcohol  from  its  aqueous  solutions  in  needles. 

304.  The  dibasic  monalkyl  phosphinic  acids  : 

P(C„H2n  +  OCKOH)* 

result  from  passing  the  vapours  of  primary  phosphines  into  strong 
nitric  acid  : 

n  tt  /^n-H.2n  +  l 

<WtL2n+l  /  O 

H  +  6HO.N02  =  3N204  +  3H20  +  P^qH 

H  \)H 

When  the  violent  oxidation  has  ceased,  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
several  times  on  the  water  bath,  so  as  to  expel  nearly  all  the  nitric 
acid ;  the  aqueous  solution  then  boiled  with  plumbic  oxide,  plumbic 
nitrate    remaining    dissolved,    whilst    insoluble    plumbic   monalkyl 

yOnH2n+  i 

phosphinate,    P— ~  ,  and  some  phimbic  phosphate  separate. 

\°>Pb 

The  residue,  after  washing  with  water,  is  heated  with  acetic  acid,  which 
leaves  the  plumbic  phosphate  undissolved  and  converts  the  neutral 
monalkyl  phosphinate  into  the  soluble  acid  salt : 
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A  n' '  ->n+  l 

2P=°  +  2 1 1 <  >.< I,  1 1  ,0  =  Pl»((  >.<  !, !  1 ,0)2 

\£>Fb 

A   n'  '  2n+  1  A   ii '  '  2n  +  1 

pZo  /  o 

+  ±V-()ii  \on 

\)_  Pb—    _^o 

The  filtrate  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  after 

separation  of  the  plumbic  sulphide  the  liquid  evaporated  until    all 
acetic  acid  has  been  expelled. 

Methyl  phosphinic  acid,  P(CH3)0(OH)2,  forms  spermaceti-like 
crystals,  which  melt  at  105°,  partially  volatilise  unchanged,  and  are 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  solutions  react  strongly 
acid.  If  the  acid  in  presence  of  water  be  digested  with  carbon; 
the  soluble  acid  salts  are  formed ;  by  boiling  with  metallic  oxides  or 
by  strongly  basic  hydrates  they  are  converted  into  neutral  salts  of 
alkaline  reaction. 

The  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  all  difficultly  crystallisable. 

The  acid  baric  salt  ^a^olp  CH3  O  OH\  dries  to  a  gummy  mass. 

If  a  pretty  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  be  boiled  with  plumbic 
carbonate,  and  filtered  hot,  there  separates  on  cooling  the  acid  lead 

salt   Pb<Vw>p  pxT3  q V)tt\   in  brilliant  colourless  needles,   which  by 

washing  with  pure  water  are  resolved  into  the  free  acid  and  the  in- 
soluble, amorphous,  neutral  salt : 

P.CH3.0(0H) 

^>Pb  =  P(CH3).o.(OH)2  +  p.eir3.o<£>Pb. 

P.0H,.0(gH) 

The  acid  silver  salt,  P((JH3).0(  q  »     ),  which  i^  readily  soluble  in 

water  in  presence  of  a  little  free  acid,  and  which  crystallises  in  beau- 
tiful needles,  behaves  similarly  with  water,  being  decomposed  with 

separation  of  the  amorphous  insoluble  neutral  silver  salt  : 

P(CH3)0(OAg)2. 

Phosphoric  pentachloride    converts  methyl  phosphinic  acid  into 
the  dichloride  of  the  radical  P(CH3)0  : 

•CH3  sC  1 1 B 

P=°H    +  2PCla  =  2P0C13  +  2H01  +  P=° 

\)n  N'i 

This  methyl  phosphinic  dichloride  forms  damling  white  crystals,  which 
melt  at  32°  and  boil  at  163°.     Water  reconverts  it   with  explosive 

violence  into  the  add  : 

P(CH;1)0('l,  +  lM1,<>  =  -'IIC1  +  l>P(CII,)0(O1I)  . 
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Ethyl  phosphinic  acid,  prepared  from  ethyl  phosphine  by  the  same 
method  as  the  preceding,  resembles  spermaceti  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, melts  at  44°,  and  though  difficult  to  moisten  with  water  is 
largely  soluble  therein.  Its  salts  correspond  to  those  of  methyl  phos- 
phinic  acid. 

Other  Phosphorus  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

305.  By  action  of  methylic  chloride  on  phosphide  of  calcium  at 
high  temperatures,  diphosphor  tetramethyl  or  phosphor  cacodyl  (com- 
pare cacodyl,  §  318),  P2(CH3)4,  is  obtained  as  a  thick  oily  liquid, 
which  boils  ac  250°  and  inflames  when  exposed  to  air.  Its  formation 
is  analogous  to  that  of  liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  P2H4,  which  it 
corresponds  to  : 

P=Ca  P=(CH3)2 

|  +  4CH3C1  =  2CaCl2  +     | 

P=Ca  P=(CH3)2 

As  liquid  phosphoretted  hydrogen  on  contact  with  hydrochloric 
acid  decomposes  into  the  solid  and  gaseous 

5P2H4  =  6CH3  +  P4H2, 

so  similarly  the  methyl  compound  decomposes  into  trimethyl  phos- 
phonic  chloride  and  tetra-phosphor-diinethyl : 

5P2(CH3)4  +  6HC1  =  6P(CH3)3HC1  +  P4(CH3)2. 

The  latter  is  an  amorphous,  odourless,  and  tasteless  yellow  body. 

Arsenic  Compounds  of  the  Radicals. 

306.  The  compounds  of  arsenic  with  the  alcohol  radicals  show 
some  similarities  to  the  nitrogen  compounds.  The  quaternary  arsonic 
salts  derived  from  the  strongly  basic  tetralkyl  arsonic  hydrates, 
As(CnH2n+1)4.OH,  agree  completely  in  chemical  character  with  the 
corresponding  ammonic  compounds. 

The  tertiary  arsines  are  also  known;  they  are  destitute  of  the 
distinctly  basic  properties  which  the  tertiary  phosphines  possess,  but, 
like  these  latter,  they  unite  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  or  sulphur  or 
two  halogen  atoms. 

Compounds  corresponding  to  the  primary  and  secondary  amines 
and  phosphines  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  arsenic  compounds,  but 
compounds  of  one  atom  of  arsenic  united  with  two  alcohol  radicals 
form  the  mono-  or  trivalent  radical  of  the  so-called  cacodyl  derivatives, 
where  they  are  in  union  with  negative  elements  : 

As(CnH2n  +  1)2Cl  and  As(CnH2n  +  1)2Cl3. 

In  similar  manner  one  alcohol  radical  united  to  arsenic  appears  as  a 
divalent  or  quadra valent  radical : 

As(CnH2n+1)Cl2  and  As(CuH2n  +  1)Cl4. 

307.  The  compounds  in  which  arsenic  is  triad,  such  as 
As(CnH2n  +  1)3,  As(CnH2n  +  1)2Cl,  and  As(CnH2n+1)Cl2, 

are   mostly   volatile   without   decomposition ;  those  in   which  it  is 
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pentad,  such  as  As((\,  II, I1  +  1),('l,  As(< ',,11,,,^,) 
and  As(CnH2n+1)Cl4,  decompose  at  more  or  lean  high   temporal 
losing  one  halogen  atom  and  one  alcohol  radical.     This  decomposition 
occurs  especially  readily  with  the  halogen  compounds,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  decomposition  is  the  lower  the  fewer  alcohol  radicals  and 
the  more  halogen  atoms  the  molecule  contains.     The  alkyl  arsenic 
compounds  can  therefore,  by  a  series  of  manipulations,  be  converted 
into  trivalent  inorganic  arsenic  compounds.     Such  . 
is  the  following  : 

As(CnH2n+1)4Cl  by  heating  =  As(CnH2n  +  1)3  +  CnH2n+1<  1 
As(CnH2n+1)3  +  Cl2  at  ord.  temperatures  =  As(CnH2n  +  i)3Cl2 
As(CnH2n+  i)801a  by  heating  =  As(CnH2n+  ,)aCl  +  CnH2n+  ,C1 
As(CnH2n+  ,)2C1  +  Cl2  in  the  cold  =  As(C„H2n+1)2Cl3 
As(CnH2n  +  i)aCl3  at  40°-50°  =  As(CnH2n+I)Cl2  +  CnH2n+1Cl 
As(CnH2n+1)Cl2  4-  Cl2  in  a  freezing  mixture  =  As(CnH2n  + j)Cl4 
As(CnH2n+  ,)C14  even  at  0°  =  AsCl3  +  C„H2n+  ,<  "1. 

All  alkyl  arsenic  compounds — especially  the  volatile  ones — are 
in  the  highest  degree  poisonous,  so  that  their  preparation  and  in- 
vestigation require  extraordinary  precautions. 

Quaternary  Arsonium  Compounds. 

308.  By  heating  alkylic  iodides  with  sodic  or  zincic  arsenide  in 
apparatus  filled  with  dry  carbonic  anhydride  violent  reaction  occurs, 
by  which  partly  cacodyls,  As2(CnH2n  +  1)4,  but  in  larger  proportion 
tertiary  arsines,  As(CnH2n  +  1)3,  are  formed.  If  the  alkylic  iodide  be 
employed  in  excess  it  forms  crystalline  quaternary  arsonic  iodides, 
according  to  the  equation  : 

AsNa3  +  4CnH2n+1I  =  3NaI  +  As(C„H2n  +  ,)4T. 

These  latter  are  only  separated  from  the  sodic  iodide  with  difficulty; 
it  is  more  usual,  therefore,  to  avoid  excess  of  the  iodide,  and  to  purify 
the  more  volatile  tertiary  arsine  from  the  cacodyl  by  fractional  distil- 
lation. It  is  then  mixed  with  the  alkylic  iodide,  and  soon  yields  at 
ordinaiy  temperature  the  arsonic  iodide  : 

As(CnH2n  +  1)3  +  CnH2n  +  iI  =  As(CnH2n+,).,I, 

from  which,  by  shaking  its  aqueous  solution  with  freshly  precipi' 
argentic  oxide,  the  quaternary  arsonic  hydrate  is  obtained  : 

As(CnH2n+I)4T  +  AgO  11  =  Agl  +  As(cni  dl. 

Mixed  quaternary   arsonic   iodid  be   obtained    from    terl 

arsines  and  the  iodide  of  another  ale. hoi  radical  : 

As(CnH2n+  1)3  -f  <  ir'i'jn'4-  1  •   =  As('  ',,  1  I  I    ,,  .  ,  )  I  ; 

a  further  group  by  heating  the  cacodyls  with  the  iodides  of  other 

alcohol  radicals  j 

Asa(CnH|B+1),  +  -'CJI,    ,)1  =  As.c.,11,,,,, 
+  As((  Ml  I  ?n  v  1  ).(<  !„  II 
The  quaternary   arsonic  hydrates  are   orystallisal  •  a>ily 
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soluble  compounds,  which  react  strongly  alkaline,  precipitate  metallic 
hydrates  from  their  salts,  liberate  ammonia  from  ammonic  salts, 
absorb  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air,  and  unite  with  acids  to  form 
salts.  The  latter  are  easily  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
iodides  with  soluble  silver  salts. 

309.  Tetramethyl  arsonic  iodide,  As(CH3)4I,  forms  colour- 
less shining  plates  or  prisms,  whose  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution 
dissolves  much  iodine,  and  on  cooling  yields  brown  metallic-looking 
needles  of  tetramethyl  arsonic  periodlde,  As(CH3)4I3.  Combined 
with  arsenious  iodide,  tetramethyl  arsonic  iodide  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing powdered  arsenic  with  twice  its  weight  of  methyHc  iodide  in 
sealed  tubes  at  160°-175°  : 

As2  +  4CH3I=  As(CH3)4I,AsI3. 

The  compound  crystallised  from  hot  water  forms  orange  yellow 
tables,  which  with  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  give  tetramethyl 
arsonic  iodide,  potassic  iodide,  and  potassic  arsenite,  or  by  distillation 
with  solid  potassic  hydrate  gives  off  trimethyl  arsine. 

,CH3 
/CH3 
Tetramethyl  arsonic  hydrate,  As(CH3)4.OH  =  As^CH3,    crys- 

tallises  in  deliquescent,  strongly  alkaline  tables.  Its  salts  are  very 
hygroscopic. 

310.  By  action  of  tetramethyl  arsonic  iodide  upon  zinc  methyl  in 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  arsenic  pentamethylide, 
As(CH3)5,  is  obtained  as  a  difficultly  volatile  Hquid  : 

2As(CH3)4I  +  Zn(CH3)2  =  Znl2  +  2As(CH3)5. 

311.  Tetrethyl  arsonic  iodide,  As(C2H5)4I,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less needles,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  gives  with  iodine  and  arsenious  iodide  compounds  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  tetramethyl  arsonic  iodide.  Tetrethyl  arsonic  hydrate 
is  a  deliquescent,  strongly  alkaline  white  mass,  which  gives  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  the  deliquescent  crystalline  tetrethyl  arsonic  chloride 
As(C2H5)4Cl,4H20.  If  the  solution  of  the  latter  be  mixed  with 
platinic  chloride,  orange  red  crystals  slowly  separate,  difficultly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  of  the  double  salt  [As(C2H5)4Cl]2PtCl4. 

312.  The  best  known  mixed  arsonic  derivatives  are  those  of 
dimethyl-diethyl  arsonium :  the  iodide,  As(CH3)2(C2H5)2I;  the 
chloride,  which  crystallises  in  long  needles ;  the  platino-chloride, 
[As(CH3)2(C2H5)2Cl]2PtCl4,  in  orange  red  prisms;  the  nitrate, 
As(CH3)2(C2H5)2.O.N02,  in  deliquescent  granules;  and  the  sul- 
phate, [As(CH3)2(C2H5)2]2S04,  in  readily  soluble  octahedra. 

Tertiary  Arsines,  As(CnH2n  +  1)3. 

313.  The  preparation  of  tertiary  arsines  from  sodic  arsenide  and 
alcoholic  iodides  has  been  already  given  (§  308),  as  also  their  forma- 
tion by  the  dry  distillation  of  quaternary  arsonic  compounds,  more 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  solid  alkaline  hydrates.     The  tertiary 
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arsincs  known  are  distillablc  liquids  insoluble  in  water  and   of   I 
unpleasant  odour.     They  eagerly  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  with 
considerable  evolution  of  heat.     They  also  unite  with   sulphur  and 
the  halogens,  in  the  last  case  always  with  two  atoms. 

314.  Trimethyl  arsine,  A-i <  'I  I .,»..,  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  below  100°.  Trimethyl  arsine  oxide,  As(CH3)30,  resulting 
on  exposure  to  air  according  to  the  equation  : 


!As<^ 


yCH3 

ch3  +  o2  =  2As=  ,;  ■■« 

CH3  S£H« 


forms  beautiful  crystals,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  The  sulphide, 
As(CH3)3S,  and  the  halogen  compounds,  As(CII3)3l2,  As(CH3)3Br, 
and  As(CH3)3Cl2,  are  crystalline  hygroscopic  bodies. 

315.  Triethyl  arsine,  As(C2H5)3,  is  also  a  colourless  liquid,  not 
miscible  with  water.  At  140°  it  begins  to  distil,  with  slight  decom- 
position and  separation  of  metallic  arsenic.  It  fumes  in  the  air 
without  taking  fire,  and  is  converted  into  triethyl  arsine  oxide, 
As(C2H5)30,  a  heavy,  unpleasant-smelling  yellowish  oil. 

If  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethyl  arsine  be  boiled  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  the  ether  evaporated  from  the  filtered  liquid,  triethyl 
arsine  sulphide,  As(C2H5)3S,  crystallises  in  fine  odourless  prisms, 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melting  at  slightly  above 
100°. 

By  addition  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  iodine  to  one  of  triethyl 
ai  sine,  triethyl  arsine  diiodide,  As(C2H5)3I2,  separates  as  a  sulphur 
yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  and 
deliquescing  in  air  to  a  dark  syrup.  Triethyl  arsine  dibromide, 
As(C2H5)3Br2,  prepared  similarly  to  the  iodide,  forms  a  pale  yellow 
crystalline  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  ether  and  is  very  deliquescent. 

Dialkylarsenic  Compounds. 

316.  The  compounds  of  arsenic  with  two  alcohol  radicals  do  not 
occur  isolated,  but  in  molecules  containing  two  such  groups  united 
together  by  the  third  valence  of  the  arsenic  : 

As<^n^2n  +  1 

I    xCnH2n  +  1 


A<(:"'|- 


-2n+l 


These  bodies,   corresponding  to  diphosphor  tetramethyl  (§  305),  are 

known  as  cacodyls  (from  kuk6\  ,  bad,  and  oitlr,  to  smell).     <  Mi  exp 

to  air  they  oxidiso  with  great  energy,  and  inflame  inconsequence  of 
the  increase  of  temperature  so  caused.  If  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  be  moderated  the  cacod\  1  oxides  are  obtained  : 

(<    11  A«.^  n "211+1 

A8\(  'H  \        v  11 ' l  2n  +  1 

2  I      >{}'2n  +  1     +  U,=  2     >0 

Ao<^nI12n+l  /        <.    n 

As<;OnH2n+1  AB<£;n{  *>+! 

v  nlI2n+  1 
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from  which,  by  action  of  the  hydro-acids,  the  corresponding  halogen 
compounds  can  be  prepared  : 


yCnH2n+1 
As4cnH2n+1  /CnH 


2n  +  l 


H20  +  2As^C,H2nH 

CnH< 


As^CnH2n+1 


<W-rL2n+l  -"-b\P   TT 

C'nH2n  +  1  +  Zn  =  ZnCl2  + 
pi 


These  latter  by  action  of  zinc  filings  are  reconverted  into  cacodyl 

<CnHs 
C„HS 

As<nnw2n  + 

^Lntl2n+1 

The  halogen  compounds  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  free  halogens  on  the  cacodyls : 

[As(CnH2n  +  1)2]2  +  T2  =  2As(CnH2n+])2L 
When  brought  into  contact  with  sulphur  they  are  converted  directly 
into  sulphides  of  analogous  composition  to  the  oxides. 

317.  In  addition  to  the  above  compounds  which  contain  the  arsenic 
in  the  trivalent  state,  cacodylic  compounds  are  also  known  in  which 
the  arsenic  is  pentavalent,  and  which  are  obtained  from  the  preceding 
by  direct  addition  of  negative  elements.  For  instance,  the  haloid 
compounds  unite  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  two  more  halogen 
atoms  : 

/CnH2n+1 

<CnH2n  +  j  //  CnH2n  +  j 

0„H2n  +  1    +  Cl2  =  As^-Cl 
CI  \C1 

CI 

The  oxides  reduce  the  oxygen  compounds  of  the  noble  metals  when 
suspended  in  water,  being  converted  into  monobasic  acids,  cacodylic 
acids,  which  correspond  in  composition  to  the  monobasic  phosphinic 
acids  (§  303)  : 

<CnH2n+1  p   TT 

p   TT  /^nrL2n  +  l 

Wtl2n+1  /P    TT 

/O  +  H20  +  2HgO  =  2Hg  +  2As=Qntl2n  +  1 

OH 


^ntl2n+l  >m 

P   TT 


318.  The  dimethyl  arsenic  compounds  are  best  known. 
Diarsentetramethyl,  methyl  cacodyl,  or  shortly  cacodyl : 

As(CH3)2 
As2(CH3)4=    | 

As(CH3)2 

is  formed  in  small  quantity,  together  with  trimethyl-arsine,  by  the 
action  of  methylic  iodide  upon  sodic  arsenide,  and  can  be  separated 
therefrom  by  fractional  distillation. 

It  is  more  usual  to  prepare  it  by  the  action  of  metals,  especially  of 
zinc,  upon  cacodylic  chloride. 

Cacodylic  chloride   is  placed,  together   with   zinc  turnings,   into 
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Is  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  and  heated  gently  on  the  water 
bath  until  the  reaction  is  complete  I  : 

As(CH3)2 
2As(CH3)2Cl  +  Zn  =  ZnCl2  +     | 

As(CH3)2 

After  cooling  the  zincic  chloride  is  dissolved  by  addition  of  water, 
whilst  the  free  cacodyl  collects  at  the  bottom  as  a  heavy  oily  layer; 
this  is  separated  mechanically  from  the  zincic  chloride  solution,  dried 
by  means  of  calcic  chloride,  and  obtained  pure  by  distillation  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Cacodyl  so  obtained  is  a  clear,  colourless,  strongly  refractive  liquid, 
which  boils  at  about  170°  and  solidifies  to  an  ice-like  mass  at  —6°. 
On  coming  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air  it  inflames  and  burns 
with  a  livid  flame  : 

2As2(CH3)4  +  1702  =  2As203  +  8C02  +  12H20. 

By  heating  to  300°-400°  it  decomposes  completely  into  metallic 
arsenic  and  a  mixture  of  methane  and  ethylene. 

As2(€H3)4  =  2CH4  +  C2H4  +  As2. 

319.  Dimethyl-ar8en  oxide,  or  cacodylic  oxide  : 

as2(ch3)4o  =  (k^jgg; 

In  an  impure  state  this  body  (formerly  called  alkarsin)  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  potassic  acetate  with  arsenious  oxide : 

CH3  As(CH3)2 

4CO         +  As203  =0  +  2K2C03  +  2C02. 

\  / 

OK  As(CH3)2 

The  liquid  which  comes  over,  on  account  of  its  poisonous  nature 
and  ready  inflammability,  must  be  collected  in  well-cooled  and  care- 
fully closed  vessels  under  water,  and  later,  after  mechanical  separation 
of  the  water,  be  distilled  from  baric  oxide  in  vessels  filled  with  dry 
carbonic  anhydride.  Obtained  anhydrous  in  this  way,  cacodylic 
oxide  forms  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive  liquid,  of  fearful  odour, 
whose  vapour  causes  nausea  and  vomiting.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*462 
solidifies  at  —25°  to  silky  scaly  crystals  ;  it-  boiling  point  is  150°.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
property  of  spontaneous  inflammability  in  air  of  this  preparation  is 
due  to  a  small  admixture  of  cacodyl.  When  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
purified  alkarsin  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted 
into  a  syrupy  solution  of  cacodylic  cacodylate  : 

•CJHj 

As2(CH3)402  =  As^=|)l,< 

xo— as  <;:;[; 

rhich  on  distillation  is  decomposed  into  pure  oaoodylk  oxide,  which 
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passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  cacodylic  acid,  which  re- 
mains behind : 

2As2(CH3)402  +  H20  =  2As(CH3)2O.OH  +  As2(CH3)40. 

Cacodylic  oxide  so  prepared  has  all  the  properties  of  purified 
alkarsin,  except  that  it  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable  on  exposure 
to  air ;  it  oxidises,  however,  slowly  first  to  cacodylic  cacodylate  and 
finally  to  cacodylic  acid. 

Cacodylic  oxide  combines  with  mineral  acids,  forming  salts  which 
are  mostly  difficultly  crystallisable.  Of  these  cacodylic  sulphate  is 
most  easily  prepared,  by  solution  of  cacodylic  oxide  in  warm  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.    On  cooling  the  liquid  fine  needles  of 

As(CH3)2.Ov    nn      /,x 

As(CH3)2.0>bU2  W 

A  dilate  alcoholic  solution  of  cacodylic  oxide  is  precipitated  by 
alcoholic  mercuric  chloride  as  a  voluminous  white  precipitate.  This 
contains  calomel,  but  also  a  compound  of  the  formula 

As2(CH3)40,2HgCl2, 
probably 

which  is  soluble  in  hot  water  and  crystallises  in  nacreous  scales  or 
rhombic  tables. 

320.  Monohaloid  Compounds  ofCacodyl. — Dimethyl-arsen  chloride, 
or  cacodylic  chloride,  As(CH3)2Cl,  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  crude  cacodylic  oxide,  and  subsequently  rectifying 
the  product  over  calcic  chloride  and  magnesia.  It  is  obtained  purer 
by  distillation  of  the  above-mentioned  cacodylic  oxide-mercuri-chloride 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  stupefying  odour. 
The  boiling  point  is  about  100°. 

Platinic  chloride  gives  with  a  hydrochloric  solution  of  cacodylic 
chloride  a  red  insoluble  pulverulent  precipitate  of 

[As(CH3)2Cl]2,PtCl4. 

Dimethyl-arsen  bromide,  or  cacodylic  bromide,  As(CH3)2Br,  is 
obtained  from  cacodylic  oxide-mercuri-chloride,  by  distillation  with 
concentrated  hydrobromic  acid,  as  a  liquid  resembling  the  chloride. 

Dimethyl-arsen  iodide,  cacodylic  iodide,  obtained  from  alkarsin  by 
distillation  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  and  purified  by  distilla- 
tion from  quick-lime  and  from  calcic  chloride,  is  a  yellowish  liquid, 
boiling  much  above  100°. 

By  action  of  water  upon  the  monohaloid  derivatives  of  cacodyl 
one  quarter  of  the  halogen  is  withdrawn,  and  the  so-called  cacodylic 
oxyhaloids  are  formed,  of  which  As8(CH3)16Cl60  and  As8(CH3)16Br60 
are  liquids  fuming  on  exposure  to  air,  whilst  As8(CH3)16I60  is  a 
yellow  crystalline  mass.     All  three  can  be  distilled  apparently  un- 
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changed,  but  in  reality  are  decomposed  into  cacodylic  oxide  and 
haloid,  which  recombine  on  cooling. 

321.  Cacodylic  cyanide,  As(CH3)2.CN',  crystallises  in  large 
prisms  of  diamond  lustre,  of  melting  point  37°  and  boiling  point 
140°.  This  extremely  poisonous  body  is  obtained  by  distillation  of 
alkarsin  with  concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid  or  of  cacodylic  chloride 
with  mercuric  cyanide. 

322.  Dimethyl-arsen  trichloride,  cacodylic  trichloride)  As(CH.3)20\3, 
results  from  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  cacodylic  chloride,  the 
latter  being  previously  diluted  with  carbonic  ditftdphide  in  order  to 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  The  trichloride  sepai 
partially  in  crystalline  plates.  Another  method  of  preparation  con- 
sists in  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  cacodylic  acid,  placed 
under  anhydrous  ether : 

As(CH3)2O.OH  +  2PC15  =  As(CH3)2Cl3  +  HC1  +  2P0C13. 

It  is  dissolved  by  ether  or  carbonic  disulphide,  and  crystallises  on 
evaporation  of  these  solutions  in  clear  plates.  It  decomposes  at 
40°-50°  into  arsen-monomethyl  dichloride  and  methylic  chloride  : 

As(CH3)2Cl3  =  As(CH3)Cl2  +  CH3C1. 

By  water  it  is  readily  converted  into  cacodylic  chloro-dihydrate 
(§  324). 

323.  Cacodylic  acid,  dimethyl  arsinic  acid  : 

/CH3 

As(CH3)2O.OH  =  As=£Hs 

\)H 

Cacodylic  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  means  of  cacodylic  oxide  and 
mercuric  oxide.  For  this  purpose  alkarsin  is  added  to  several  times 
its  volume  of  water,  and  mercuric  oxide  slowly  added  with  gentle 
shaking  until  the  odour  of  alkarsin  has  completely  disappeared  : 

[As(CH3)2]20  +  2HgO  +  H20  =  2Hg  +  2As(CH3)2.O.OH. 

The  liquid  poured  off  the  reduced  mercury  contains  cacodylic  acid 
and  some  mercuric  cacodylate,  for  whose  complete  decomposition  a 
small  quantity  more  alkarsin  is  added.  By  evaporation  of  the  clear 
solution  cacodylic  acid  is  obtained  in  large  colourless  prisms,  which 
melt  at  200°,  with  partial  decomposition.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  difficultly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solution  reacts 
and  tastes  decidedly  acid.  By  reducing  agents  it  is  reconverted  into 
cacodylic  oxide.  Oxidising  agents,  even  fuming  nitric  acid,  are  without 
action  on  it. 

It  reacts  on  metallic  oxides  and  carbonates,  forming  crystalline 
salts,  cacodylatea,  soluble  in  water.     Poi  rms  eon- 

centricly  grouped   needles,  which  quickly  deliquesce   in    moist  air; 

lylate,  A>(<  'If  ;)  ,<  >.<  tallises  indelicate  colou] 

needles,  which  blacken  on  exposure  to  ugh  ■lit.  has 

been  already  mentioned  (§  519). 

324.  Cacodylic  chloro-dihydrate,  or  cacodylic  acid  hydrochlori 
obtained  from  cacodylic  trichloride  by  action  of  water,  ormore  readily 

by    dissolving   cacodylic   acid    in   concentrated   hydrochloric   acid    and 
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evaporation  of  the  liquid  in  vacuo.  It  separates  in  deliquescent, 
acid-reacting  leafy  crystals,  of  the  formula  As(CH3)202H2Cl.  Its 
formation  is  expressed  by  the  following  equations  : 

yCHg  /CH3 

/CH3  /CH3 

As(vCl  +  2HOH  =  2HC1  +  As(f-OH 
^Cl  VOH 

51  XC1 

and 

As^**3  +HCl  =  As(f-OH 

325.  Sulphides  of  Cacodyl. — Two  compounds  ofcacodyl  with 
sulphur  are  known. 

Cacodylic  sulphide,  [As(CH3)2]2S,  corresponds  in  composition  to 
cacodylic  oxide.  It  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  cacodylic  chloride 
with  baric  sulphide  : 

2AS<4|h:  +  BaS  =  BaCl2  +  S<^3>* 

as  a  colourless,  heavy,  oily  liquid,  which  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
It's  odour  is  penetrating  and  resembles  both  alkarsin  and  mercaptan. 
The  boiling  point  is  above  100°.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives 
cacodylic  chloride  and  hydric  sulphide. 

Cacodylic  per  sulphide,  cacodylic  sulpho-cacodylate  : 

,CH3 

[As(CH3)2]2S2  =  As=gH3 

N*_ As<^3 

corresponding  to  cacodylic  cacodylate,  is  formed  from  the  preceding  by 
direct  addition  of  sulphur,  as  also  from  cacodyl.  It  crystallises  in 
colourless  rhombic  tables,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  diffi- 
cultly in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  and  which  melt  at  50°.  If  an 
alcoholic  solution  be  mixed  with  alcoholic  plumbic  acetate,  insoluble 
plumbic  sulpho-cacodylate  separates  in  colourless  nacreous  scales, 
whilst  the  solution  contains  cacodylic  acetate  : 

2[As(CH3)2S.S.As(CH3)2]  +  Pb(O.C2H30)2 
=     isjcHit^  +  2As(CH3)2.O.C2H30. 

Other  salts  of  sulpho-cacodylic  acid  have  also  been  prepared,  but  all 
attempts  to  separate  the  free  acid,  As(CH3)2S.SH,  have  so  far  been 
unsuccessful. 

326.  Several  of  the  diethyl-arsen  compounds  or  ethyVcacodyl 
derivatives  have  been  prepared.  They  correspond  in  method  of  pre- 
paration and  properties  to  the  methyl  bodies.  The  starting  point  is 
diarsen-tetr ethyl,  As2(C2H5)4,  or  ethyl  cacodyl,  which  results,  together 
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with  triethyl  arsine,  from  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  upon  sodic 
arsenide,  and  on  fractional  distillation  of  the  product  passes  over  last, 
It  is  a  yellowish,  heavy  liquid,  boiling  between  185°  and  195°,  of  garlic 
odour,  and  is  spontaneously  inflammable  in  air.  It  unites  directly 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  the  halogens.  By  addition  of  iodine,  e.g. 
diethyl-arsen  iodide,  As(C2H5)2I,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  oil  insolu- 
ble in  water. 

On  allowing  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  cacodyl  to  remain 
for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  diethyl 
ar8onic  acid,  As(C2H^)2O.OH.  On  evaporation  it  is  obtained  in 
strongly  acid  crystals,  which  deliquesce  in  moist  air. 

Arsen-monomethyl  Compounds. 

327.  Of  the  monalkyl-arsen  derivatives  only  those  of  methyl  have 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  and  investigated.  If  cacodylic 
trichloride  be  submitted  to  distillation  (§  322)  it  evolves  methyl ic 
chloride  gas;  and  arsen-methyl  dichloride,  As(CH3)Cl2,  condenses  in 
the  receiver  as  a  heavy,  colourless,  strongly  refractive  liquid,  which 
boils  at  133°  and  is  pretty  soluble  in  water.  Its  vapour  attacks  the 
mucous  membrane  violently.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  distillation  of 
cacodylic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid  : 

/ch3  yCH3 

As=X    3+  3HC1  =As^-Cl     +  CH3C1  +  2H20. 
\u  Nil 

X0H  01 

On  passing  chlorine  into  arsen-methyl  dichloride,  mixed  with 
carbonic  disulphide  and  cooled  to   —10°,  there  separates 

Arsen-methyl  tetrachloride,  As(CH3)Cl4,  in  large  crystals,  which 
decompose  at  0°  into  arsenious  trichloride  and  methyl  ic  chloride  : 

/CH3 

/CI  XII 

Asf-Cl      =  CH3CI  +  As^Cl 

Va 

328.  If  arsen-methyl  dichloride  be  mixed  with  water  and  sodic 
carbonate,  there  is  formed 

Arsen-methyl  oxide,  As<C>     3,  according  to  the  equation  : 

As(CH3)Cl2  +  Na2C03  =  2NaCl  +  C02  +  As(0H3)0. 

After  evaporation  of  the  water  it  is  extracted  from  the  residue   by 
absolute  alcohol,  and  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  filtered  Liquid 
in  short  prisms,  of  indifferent  reaction,  little   soluble  in  cold  water 
and  of  95°  melting  point.     It  is  also  formed  on   distilling  si 
dimethyl  chlorodihydrate,  or  cacodylic  acid  hydrochloride  : 

yOHj 

/01l:i 
Asf-Cl     =  0H,01  +  H,0  +  As< 
VOH 
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In  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour  it  volatilises.  By  the  haloid 
acids  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  is  converted  respectively  into 
the  haloid  compounds  and  the  sulphides. 

Arsen-methyl  diiodide,  As(CH3)I2,  crystallises  in  long  brilliant 
yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  20°  and  distil  unaltered  at  above  200°. 

Arsen-methyl  sulphide,  As(CH3)S,  forms  brilliant  leaves  or  prisms, 
which  melt  at  110°. 

329.  On  treating  a  mixture  of  arsen-methyl  oxide  and  water  with 
mercuric  oxide,  mercury  separates,  and  the  solution  contains  the 
mercuric  salt  of 

/CH3 

Methyl  arsinic  acid,    AsIZqtt   .     This  dibasic  acid,  correspond- 

\)H 

ing  to  methyl  phosphinic  acid  (§  304),  is  usually  obtained  in  the 
free  state  by  addition  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  ba^ic  salt.  By  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  obtained 
in  large  spear-shaped  laminae,  composed  of  small  dendritic  needles  of 

agreeable  acid  taste.  Baric  methyl  arsinate,  As(CH3)0<^0>Ba,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  mercuric  salt  by  addition  of  baric  hydrate  until  all 
mercuric  oxide  is  precipitated  and  evaporation  of  the  nitrate.  From 
its  dilute  aqueous  solution  alcohol  precipitates  the  same  salt  with  five 
molecules  of  water  of  crystaUisation  in  colourless  needles.  The  silver 
salt,  As(CH3)0.(OAg)2,  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  baric  salt 
in  nacreous  crystals,  which  detonate  at  100°. 

Antimony  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

330.  Only  those  antimony  compounds  corresponding  to  the  tertiary 
arsines  and  quaternary  arsonium  compounds  are  known.  They  are 
in  nearly  all  respects  analogous  to  these  bodies. 

They  are  prepared  by  action  of  alkylic  iodides  upon  potassic 
antimonide.  This  alloy  is  best  prepared  by  carbonising  tartar  emetic 
(potassic  antimonylic  tartrate)  and  strongly  heating  the  product  in 
covered  vessels. 

The  reaction  between  the  finely  powdered  alloy  and  the  alkylic 
iodide  is  accompanied  with  great  evolution  of  heat.  The  resulting 
tertiary  stibine  is  then — if  its  boiling  point  be  not  too  high — distilled 
off  in  vessels  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  whilst  potassic  iodide 
and  excess  of  antimony  remain  behind  : 

SbK3  +  3CnH2n+1I  =  Sb(CnH2n+1)3  +  3KI. 

The  tertiary  stibines  oxidise  rapidly — often  spontaneously  inflam- 
ing— on  exposure  to  air,  forming  the  oxides  Sb(CnH2n+1)30,  which 
have  the  properties  of  a  diacid  basic  anhydride,  and  yield  hydric 
and  normal  salts  with  acids. 

Similarly  to  their  behaviour  with  oxygen,  the  tertiary  stibines 
unite  directly  with  one  atom  of  sulphur  or  two  atoms  of  halogen,  and 
further  unite  with  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  an  alkylic  iodide 
to  quaternary  stibonium  iodides,  Sb(CnH2n  +  1),I,  from  which,  by 
action  of  argentic  oxide,  the  caustic,  alkaline  monacid  bases, 
Sb(CnH2n  +  1)4.OH,  can  be  prepared. 
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Antimon-methyl  Compounds. 

331.  Trimethyl stibine,  or  antimon-trimethyl,  Sb(CH3)3,  is  obtained, 
by  heating  methylic  iodide  witli  potassic  stibide,  as  a  heavy,  colourless 
liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  in  ether. 
Kx  posed  to  air,  it  funics  and  soon  inflames  spontaneously.  Its  oxi<l<-. 
sulphide,  and  halogen  compounds  have  been  prepared,  but  not 
thoroughly  investigated;  they  completely  resemble  those  of  trimethyl 
stibine.  Trimethyl-stibine  diiodide,  Sb(( )H8) 8Ia,  can  be  also  prepared 
in  beautiful  crystals  by  direct  heating  of  powdered  antimony  with 
methylic  iodide  at  140°  : 

Sb4  +  9CH3I  =  3Sb(CH3)3I2  +  Sbl3. 

By  bringing  together  trimethyl-stibine  iodide  and  zinc  methyl,  and 
subsequent  distillation,  an  oily  liquid  passes  over  between  96°  and 
100°,  not  spontaneously  inflammable — antimon-pentamethyl — and  is 
formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

Sb(CH3)3I2  +  Zn(CH3)2  =  Znl2  +  Sb(CH3)5. 

332.  If  trimethyl  stibine  be  mixed  with  methylic  iodide,  combina- 
tion occurs  without  the  aid  of  extraneous  heat.  A  white  hard  mass  of 
tetramethyl  stibonic  iodide,  Sb(CH3)4I,  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  in 
hot  water,  and  on  cooling  separates  in  beautiful  hexagonal  tables. 
This  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  difficultly  in  ether.  On 
boiling  the  aqueous  solution  with  argentic  oxide,  argentic  iodide 
separates,  and  the  filtered  liquid  yields  on  evaporation  in  vacuo  a 
white  crystalline  deliquescent  mass  of  tetramethyl  stibonic  hydrate, 
Sb(CH3)4.OH;  this  is  a  strong  base,  has  a  caustic  action  like  that  of 
potassic  hydrate,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  On  slow  heating  it 
can  be  partially  volatilised  without  decomposition.  Its  salts  are 
obtained  directly  by  neutralisation  with  acids,  or  by  decomposition  of 
the  iodide  with  silver  salts. 

Triramethyl  stibonic  chloride,  Sb(CH3)4Cl,  and  the  bromide, 
Sb(CH3)4Br,  crystallise  like  the  iodide  in  hexagonal  tables  ;  the  first 
gives  with  platinic  chloride  an  orange  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of 
the  formula  [Sb(CH3)4Cl]2,PtCl4. 

The  nitrate,  Sb(CH3)4O.N02,  prepared  by  double  decomposition 
of  the  iodide  with  argentic  nitrate,  crystallises  in  readily  salable 
prisms,  like  those  of  potassic  nitrate. 

The  sulphates  are  prepared  from  the  hydrate  and  sulphuric  add. 
The  normal  sulphate,  [Sb(<  '1 1 3),].JS(  >4,.r)II20,  forms  rhombic  efflo 
cent  crystals,  Of  neutral  reaction  ;  the  hydric  sulpha  t>  }  Sb(OH8)4.B  S04, 
transparent  hard  tables  of  strongly  acid  reaction. 

Both  carbonates  are  known  and  are  prepared  like  those  of  the  al- 
kali metals.  The  normal  carbonate,  [Sb(0H8)4]aCO8,  is  an  indistinctly 
crystalline  mass  of  alkaline  reaction  j  the  acid  stilt,  [  Sl>(( '  1 1  ,) ,  1 1 1 1 
crystallises  in  star-like  groups  of  needles,  which  are  deliquescent  and 
of  alkaline  reaction. 

Antimon-dh yl  ( 'ompound*. 

333.  Triethyl  stibine,  or  antimon-trietkyl,  Bb(C  II  ,.  Is  obtained 
by  the  above-given  method  as  a  colourless  Liquid  of  sp.  gt,   1*324  and 

boiling  point;  it  fumes  in  air  and  easily  inflames  spontaneously. 
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It  is  insoluble  in  water,  miscible  in  every  proportion  with  alcohol 
and  ether. 

With  the  halogens  triethyl  stibine  combines  with  great  evolution 
of  heat,  so  that  the  ingredients  can  only  be  brought  together  in  strongly 
diluted  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solutions. 

Triethyl- stibine  dichloride,  Sb(C2H5)3Cl2,  is  obtained  by  heating 
triethyl  stibine  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  being 
evolved.  Triethyl  stibine  therefore  behaves  like  a  strongly  positive 
divalent  metal : 

C2H5 
u2±i5  t-  znu=  »d^-C2H5  +  H2 
C2H5  \C1 

XC1 

This  dichloride  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*54.  It  smells  like  turpentine,  tastes  bitter,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  dibromide,  Sb(C2H5)3Br2,  resembles  the  chloride,  but  solidifies 
at  —10°  to  a  snow-white  crystalline  mass. 

The  diiodide,  Sb(C2H5)3I2,  forms  colourless  needles,  melting 
at  70°. 

If  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethyl  stibine  be  exposed  to  the  air  as 
long  as  oxygen  is  absorbed,  there  remains  on  evaporation  of  the 
solution 

334.  Triethyl-stibine  oxide,  or  antimon-triethyl  oxide,  Sb(C2H5)30, 
as  a  viscous,  colourless,  amorphous  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  less  readily  in  ether. 

On  bringing  together  the  oxide  and  diiodide  of  triethyl  stibine  in 
alcoholic  solution,  there  crystallises  on  evaporation  triethyl-siibine 
oxyiodide  in  vitreous  octahedra  and  tetrahedra,  soluble  in  water : 

Sb(C2H5)3I 
Sb(C2H5)30  +  Sb(C2H5)3I2  -         0 

Sb(C2H5)3I 

The  same  compound  is  also  obtained  by  evaporation  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  diiodide  with  ammonia  : 

2Sb(C2H5)3I2  +  2NH3  +  OH2  =  2NH4I  +  [Sb(C2H5)3I]20. 

By  decomposition  of  the  oxyiodide  with  mercuric  chloride,  mercuric 
iodide  separates,  and  the  analogous  triethyl-stibine  oxy chloride  : 

C2H5V  yC2H5 

J^-sb.o.sbz:^ 

CV  XC1 

is  formed,  and  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  very  deliquescent  white 
fibro-crystalline  mass.  An  oxybromide  of  like  composition  is  also 
known. 

335.  Triethyl-stibine  Salts. — With  acids  triethyl-stibine  oxide 
yields  basic  and  normal  salts. 
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The  basic  triethyl-stibine  salts  are  generally  prepared  by  double 
decomposition  of  the  oxyiodide  with  silver  salts,  and  after  filtration 
from  the  argentic  iodide  are  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo  : 

I  O.N02 

Sb=(C2H5)3  SbEE(C2H5)3 

\  \ 

O  +  2AgO.N02  *=  2AgI  +       0 

Sb=(C2H6)3  Sb=(C2H5)3 

\  \ 

I  O.N02 

But  water  appears  to  be  taken  up  at  the  same  time,  so  that  hydrated 
basic  salts  result : 

O.N02 

Sb=(C2H6)3  O.N02 

\  / 

0  +  H20  =  2Sb=(C2H5)3 

/  \ 

SbEE(C2H5)3  OH 

\ 

O.N02 

The  normal  salts  are  obtained  from  the  basic,  or  from  triethyl-stibine 
oxide,  by  addition  of  acids. 

Sulphates. — The  normal  sulphate,  [Sb(C2H5)3]S04,  crystallises  from 
the  syrupy  solution  in  small  white  crystals,  which  melt  at  100°  ;  the 
basic  salt,  [Sb(C2H5)3OH]2S04,  is  a  deliquescent  gum-like  mass. 

Nitrates. — The  normal  nitrate,  [Sb(C2H5)3].(ON02)2,  or 

O.N02 

Sb=(C2H5)3 

O.N02 

crystallises  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  62*5°.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  difficultly  in  alcohol,  and  explodes  on 
heating.     Its  solution  reddens  blue  litmus  paper. 

OH 

/_ 

Basic  triethyl-stibine  nitrate,  Sb=z(C2H6)3,  is  obtained  in  the-  form 

\ 

O.N02 

of  a  radiating  crystalline  mass,  which  is  not  deliquescent,  but  is 
readily  soluble. 

336.  Triethyl-stibine  itUphide,  Sb(C2H6)3S,  is  readily  obtained  by 
boiling  an   ethereal    solution  of  triethyl   stibine    with  sulphur,    ami 

i rates  on  cooling  in  voluminous  silveTy  crystal!,  which  have  ■  die 
agreeable  odour  and  melt  above  100°.     Dilute  acids  decompose  it  into 
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triethyl-stibine  salts,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
aqueous  solution  gives  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  precipitates 
of  metallic  sulphides,  whilst  triethyl-stibine  salts  remain  in  solution  : 

sr  +  cu<  >so2  =  cus  +  sb^oxqn 

337.  Antimon-tetrethyl  or  Tetrethyl  Stibonic  Compounds. — A  mix- 
ture of  equal  molecules  of  triethyl  stibine  and  ethylic  iodide,  when 
covered  with  water,  slowly  solidifies  to  tetrethyl  stibonic  iodide, 
Sb(C2H5)4I,  which  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water  is  obtained  in 
large  prisms  or  needles.  By  means  of  argentic  oxide  it  is  converted 
into  tetrethyl  stibonic  hydrate,  Sb(C2H5)4.OH,  a  strongly  alkaline 
syrupy  liquid,  which,  with  acids,  yields  neutral,  readily  soluble  salts, 
which  are  mostly  crystallisable.  As  they  resemble  those  of  tetrame- 
thyl  stibonium  in  all  respects,  they  may  be  passed  over. 

Methyl-triethyl  stibonic  iodide,  Sb(C2H5)3(CH3)I,  is  obtained  by 
direct  combination  of  triethyl  stibine  with  methylic  iodide. 

Amyl  Compounds. 

338.  By  action  of  isoamylic  iodide  upon  potassic  stibide  triisoamyl 
stibine  is  formed,  which  cannot  be  separated  by  distillation,  but  must 
be  extracted  from  the  product  by  ether;  on  evaporation  of  the  filtered 
solution  it  is  obtained  as  a  transparent  yellowish  liquid  of  sp.  gr. 
1*133.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  but  does  not  inflame  spon- 
taneously. With  two  atoms  of  halogen  it  yields  compounds  which 
are  insoluble  in  water. 

On  endeavouring  to  distil  this  body  a  liquid  passes  over  which  on 
heating  to  80°  evolves  an  antimonial  inflammable  gas,  and  leaves 
diantimon-tetrisoamyl : 

Sb  =  (C5Hu)2 
Bb,(0,HI1)4=   I 

Sb=(0,Hn), 

as  a  liquid  not  fuming  in  the  air,  but  which  slowly  oxidises.     It  cor 
responds  to  the  cacodyls  in  the  arsenic  compounds. 

Bismuth  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

339.  The  only  bismuth  compounds  yet  prepared  are  the  very 
unstable  ethyl  derivatives.  By  bringing  together  potassic  bismuthide 
(prepared  by  strong  heating  of  a  mixture  of  twenty  parts  of  bismuth 
with  sixteen  parts  of  powdered  acid  potassic  tartrate  in  a  Hessian 
crucible)  with  ethylic  iodide,  a  rather  violent  reaction  occurs.  The 
cooled  mixed  product : 

BiK3  +  3C2H5I  =  3KI  +  Bi(C2H5)3, 

after  soaking  with  water,  is  shaken  with  ether.  The  latter  removes 
Bismuth  triethyl,  or  triethyl  bismuthine,  Bi(C2H5)3,  which,  after 
mixing  with  water  and  distilling  off  the  ether,  remains  under  the  water 
as  a  yellowish  mobile  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*82.  Its  smell  is  extremely 
disagreea.ble  ;  it  fumes  in  the  air  and  inflames  spontaneously.     Even 
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Ik'Iow   100*  it  commences  fco  d<  with  evolution  of  gas  and 

separation  of  metallic  bismuth;  at  150    it  explodes  violently. 

By  slow  oxidation,  by  long  exposure  of  lis  alcoholic  solution  to  air, 
bismuth  triethyl  is  convert  id  Into  bismuthons  hydrate;  by  boiling 
with  sulphur  bismuth  sulphide  separates,  whilst  diethylic  sulphide  is 
evolved  : 

2Bi(C2H5)3  +  OS  =  r,i,S,  +  3(<Ur,)2S. 

A  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  bismuth  triethyl  to  which    iodiu 
slowly  added  yields,  by  combination  with  the  latter,  not  pun-  bismuth 
fcriethyl-diiodide,  but  a  compound  of  the  latter  with  bismuthoua  iodide, 
Bi((  !2H5)3I2,BiI3  =  Bi2(C2H5)3I5.     it  is  still  more  readily  decom- 
posed  by  chlorine  and  bromine. 

340.  On  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bismuth  triethyl,  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochlori  i  acid,  with  mercuric  chloride,  mercuric 
ethyl-chloride  separates,  whilst 

Bismuth  ethyl-tliclilo ri'l  ,  Bi(CaH6)Cl2,  remains  in  solution,  and  is 
obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  filtered  liquid  in  small  colourless 
crystals.     Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C  II 

Bi(C2H5)3  +  2HgCl2  =  2Hg<£lf H*   +   Bi^Cl 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  this  compound  gives,  on  heating  withpot;i 
iodide,  potassic  chloride  and 

Bismuth  ethyl-diiodide  f  Bi(C2H5)Ir.  If  the  liquid  be  mixed  with 
water  until  strongly  clouded,  and  then  heated  until  again  clear, 
bismuth  ethyl-diiodide  crystallises  in  golden  yellow  hexagonal  plates. 
From  its  alcoholic  solution  potassic  hydrate  precipitates 

Bismuth  cthyl-oxi<h\  Bi((  ',11:,  )< ).  as  an  amorphous  yellow  powder, 
which  in  the  dry  state  inflames  when  exposed  to  air.  Argentic  ni- 
trate gives  with  bismuth  ethyl-diiodide  together  with  argentic  iodide 

Bismuth  ethyt-dintiratef  Bi(C2H<,)(O.N02)2,  which  is  obtained  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo  as  a  radiated  crystalline  mass,  explodes  at  40° 
and  is  slowly  converted  by  water  into  basic  bismuthous  nitrate. 

Boron  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

341.  By  mixing  ethylic  orthoborate  (§  224)  with  organo-ahc com- 
pounds in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  sine  el  hylate  separ 
whilst  an  organo-boron  compound  is  formed,  which  is  obtained  pure 

by  distillation  : 

2B(OC2H5)3  +  3Zn(('nir,n  +  1)2  =  SZnfOOA),  +  2B  ,);, 

Boron  trimethyl,   B(CH8)S,  is  a  colourL  of   1*93   density, 

and  can  l>e  liquefied  by  pressure  and  cold. 

Boron  triethyl,   B(<     B  irless,  mobile  liquid  of  very 

pungenl  irritant  odour.     Its  sp,  gr.  i  23  .     It   boili 

;m<l  has  a  vapour  density  3*4.  It  inflames  spontaneously  in  air  and 
burns  with  a  green  flame.  It  is  only  slowly  altered  by  water;  bj 
hydrochloric  add  on  heating  it  i  1  into  ethane  and 

Boron  diethyl-ehlori '  .  B  I     1 1   |  .<  '1  : 

/'  M. 
B(09H5),  +  HCl  =  OtHi+  I'-  -<    ii 

X'l 
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If  air  be  allowed  to  slowly  gain  access  to  boron  triethyl  it  absorbs 
one  molecule  of  oxygen  and  is  converted  into 

O.C2H5,  a  liquid  boiling  at  125°,  and 
O.C,Hfi 


5 

which  is  at  once  converted  by  water  into 


yC2H5 


Ethyl  boric  acid,  or  boron  ethyl-dihydrate,  B^-OH   .    This  latter 

X)H 

compound  is  removed  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  shaking  with  ether. 
By  evaporation  of  the  ether  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  the 
ethyl  boric  acid  remains  in  the  form  of  colourless  leaves  of  an  agree- 
able ethereal  odour,  sweet  taste,  acid  reaction,  and  which  begin  to 
sublime  at  40°. 

Silicon  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

342.  The  tetravalent  element  silicon  combines  with  the  alcohol 
radicals  in  four  different  proportions.  Of  the  respective  compounds 
only  one  series,  Si(CnH2n  +  ^4,  occur  as  free  molecules,  in  all  the  other 
compounds  poorer  in  alcohol  radicals  the  silicon  being  further  united 
to  tetrad  saturation  with  negative  elements  (oxygen  or  halogen). 

The  respective  compounds  show,  in  accordance  with  the  similarity 
between  carbon  and  silicon,  certain  analogies  with  such  organic  bodies 
as  contain  a  carbon  atom  instead  of  the  silicon  atom,  but  are  other- 
wise of  like  composition. 

Silicon  tri-,  di-,  and  monalcohol  radical  compounds  are  obtained 
by  heating  ethylic  orthosilicate  (§  225)  with  organo-zinc  compounds 
and  sodium.  The  latter  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  zinc  com- 
pounds of  the  alcohol  radicals  are  without  action  on  the  orthosilicates. 
During  the  reaction  metallic  zinc  separates,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  organo-zinc  but  organo-sodium  compounds  which  effect  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  O.C2H5  group  by  alcohol  radicals.  The  first  reaction 
is  probably : 

2Si(OC2H5)4  +  Zn(C2H5)2  +  Na2  =  Zn  +  2NaOC2H5 
+  2Si(C2H5)(C2H50)3. 

By  employment  of  larger  quantities  of  zinc  ethyl  and  sodium  and  a 
longer  continuance  of  the  action,  the  substitution  is  greater  : 

Si(OC2H5)4  +  Zn(C2H5)2  +  Na2  =  Zn  +  2NaOC2H5 
+  Si(C2H5)2(C2H50)2 

2Si(OC2H5)4  +  3Zn(C2H5)2  +  3Na2  =  3Zn  +  6NaOC2H5 
+  2Si(C2H5)3(C2H50). 

A  single  one  of  the  respective  products  is,  however,  never  obtained, 
but  invariably  a  mixture,  from  which  the  pure  compounds  must  be 
separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Silicon  Tetralkyls,  Si(CnH2n+i)4. 

343.  These  compounds,  which  correspond  to  paraffins  containing  a 
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quaternary  united  carbon  atom,  C(CnHto+i)4,  are  obtained  by  heal 

silicic  chloride  with  the  zinc  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals  in 
sealed  tubes  to  130°-200°  : 

SiCl4  +  2Zn(Cnir2n+  t)2  =  2Zn(Jl„  +  Si(CnH2n  +  ,)«. 

When  the  reaction  is  completed  they  are  distilled  from  the  zincic 
chloride,  shaken  with  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  in  order  to  destroy 
any  organo-zinc  compound  or  silicic  chloride,  and  then  dried  by 
means  of  calcic  chloride  and  rectified. 

So  far  as  known  they  are  all  liquids  which  are  not  affected  by 
exposure  to  air. 

Silicon  tetramtthyl,  Si(CH3)4,  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  which 
boils  at  30°-31°,  floats  on  water,  and  at  higher  temperatures  bums 
with  a  clear  flame  and  formation  of  white  fumes  consisting  of  silicic 
anhydride.     Its  vapour  density  is  3*058. 

Si/Icon  tetrethyl,  Si(C2H5)4,  is  also  a  liquid  lighter  than  water, 
which  boils  at  153°.     The  vapour  density  is  5*13. 

Its  behaviour  with  chlorine  is  peculiar ;  this,  on  being  passed  into 
cooled  silicon  tetrethyl,  does  not  split  off  ethyl  groups,  but  replaces 
hydrogen  \  the  first  action  is  : 

Si(C2H5)4  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  Si(C2H5)3(C2H4Cl). 

This  latter  body  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  185°.  It  corresponds  to  a 
nonylic  chloride,  C9H19C1  =  C(C2H5)3.C2H4C1,  and  is  therefore 
termed  silicononylic  chloride.  With  potassic  acetate  it  yields  pote 
chloride  and  silicononylic  acetate,  Si(C2H5)3(C2H4.O.C2H30),  which 
boils  at  about  212°,  and  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  is 
saponified,  giving  silicononylic  alcohol,  Si(C2H5)3(C2H4.OH)  : 

/C2H5  ,C2H5 

Si" S255  +  KOH  =  KO.C2H30  +  Si=I^255 

X5H2.CH2.O.C2H30  NCH2.CH2.01 1 

Silicononylic  alcohol  is  a  liquid  of  camphor-like  odour,  insoluble  in 
water,  boiling  at  190°.     It  corresponds  to  a  nonylic  alcohol : 

C(C2H5)3.CH2.CH2.OH, 

which  is  still  unknown. 


Silicon  Triethyl  or  Triethyl-silicyl  Compo\ 

344.  If  tetrethyl ic  silicate  be  heated  for  a  Long  time  with 
quantities  of  zinc  ethyl  and  sodium  in  sealed  tabes  to  200    there 
be  isolated,  by  repeated  fractional  distillation  of  the  product, 

Silicon  tri'tJiiil-itlii/ldt.^  Bi(OjH5)|.O.C  II  .  as  a  colourless  liquid 
boiling  at  153°.     The  vapour  density  is  5*57,  the  sp.  gr.  -sill  al 
On  mi-ring  with  aqueous  distilled  hydriodie  acid  hi  iwd,  and 

a  rather  violent  reaction  occurs,   in  which  ethylic  iodide,  water,  and 
silicon  triethyl-oxido  are  formed  : 

2Si(01H8)1(001Hi)  +  2TII  +  2CW  -1    !!,<>  +  [Si(<  «,H,)3],0. 
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Silicon  triethyl-oxide,  silico-heptyl  oxide,  or  triethyl-silicyl  ether: 

/C2-H5  y^-'2-"-5 

Si£:C2H5     Si<~C2H5 
\C2H5  /     \C2H5 

N)/ 

is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  between  224°  and  229°,  and  has  at 
0°  sp.  gr.  -8831. 

If  silicon  triethyl-ethylate  be  heated  for  a  long  time  at  280°  with 
acetic  anhydride,  there  results,  according  to  the  equation  : 

Si(C2H5)3(OC2H5)  +  (C2H30)20  =  C2H5.O.C2H30 
+  Si(C2H5)3O.C2H30, 

ethylic  acetate,  together  with 

Silicon  triethyl-acetate,  triethyl- silicol  acetate  : 

/C2H5 

Hj— C2H5 

xO.C2H30 

as  an  agreeable-smelling  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  -9039  at  0°,  which  boils  at 
168°.  By  boiling  with  concentrated  sodic  hydrate  this  body  is  de- 
composed according  to  the  equation  : 

2Si(C2H5)3.O.C2H30  +  ]STa2C03  +  H20  =  2NaO.C2H30  +  C02 
+  2Si(C2H5)3OH. 
The  body  so  obtained, 

Triethyl  silicol,  silicon  triethylrhydrate,  or  trieihyl  silicic  hydrate  : 

/C2H5 
g.^_C2H5 

is  an  oil  having  the  properties  of  a  tertiary  alcohol,  and  which  is  of 
analogous  composition  to  the  tertiary  heptyl  alcohol,  triethyl  carbinol, 
C(C2H5)3OH.  If  its  ethereal  solution  be  treated  with  sodium,  the 
latter  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  sodic 
triethyl  silicolate,  Si(C2H5)3.O.Na. 

On  endeavouring,  by  renewed  action  of  zinc  ethyl  and  sodium  on 
silicon  triethyl-ethylate,  to  replace  the  last  ethoxyl  group  by  ethyl, 
ethylene  is  evolved,  and  there  is  formed,  according  to  the  equation  : 

2Si(C2H5)3.O.C2H5  +  Zn(C2H5)2  +  Na2  =  Zn  +  2Na(OC2H5) 
+  2C2H4  +  2Si(C2H5)3H, 

/riTT 

Silicon   triethyl-hydride,  SiZZr,2-rr5,    or   silico-heptane,    an     ana- 

XH 

logue  of  the  heptane  triethyl  methane.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  in- 
soluble in  water,  of  petroleum-like  odour,  boils  at  107°,  and  at  0°  has 
sp.  gr.  '751. 
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Bromine  reacts  very  violently  upon  silico-heptane,  and  forms, 
according  to  the  equation  : 

Si(C2H,)3H  +  Br2  =  2HBr  +  Si(C2H5)3Br, 

,(',11  - 

Triethyl  silicic  bromide,  SiZZn2TT-\  a  liquid  boiling  at  163°,  which 

Ni.- 
fumes  in  the  air  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  triethyl 
silicol : 

Si(09H5)aBr  +  11,0  =  HBr  +  Si(C2H5)3.OH, 

and  triethyl  silicic  ether: 

2Si(C2H5)3Br  +  H20  =  2HBr  +  [Si((  'JI.,),]20. 

Triethyl  silicol,  with  its  derivatives,  is  of  great  theoretical  interest 
as  the  first  complete  example  of  a  true  silicon  alcohol. 

Silicon  Diethyl  Compounds. 

345.  By  heating  one  molecule  of  tetrethylic  silicate  with  one 
molecule  of  zinc  ethyl,  and  sodium,  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  the  chief 
product  formed  is 

Silicon  diethyl-diethylate,  or  the  so-called  silicon  diethyl-ketone 
ether,  Si(OsHfi)a(003H5)2,  a  liquid  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  whose  boiling  point  is  155*5°.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  0° 
=  *8752,  its  vapour  density  619.  By  heating  with  acetyl  chloride 
in  sealed  tubes  to  200°  it  is  converted,  according  to  the  equation  : 

Si(C2H5)2(OC2H5)2  +  C2H30.C1  =  C2H5.O.C2H30 
+  Si(C2H5)2(O.C2H5)Cl, 
into  silicon  diethyl-ethylate  chloride,  and  further  : 
Si(C2H5)2(O.C2H5)Cl  +  C2H30C1  =  C2H6.O.C2H30  +  Si(C2H5)2Cl2, 
into  silicon  diethyl-dichloride : 

ai— C2H5 

\'l 
Both  compounds  are  liquids  which  fume  in  the  air  ;  the  first   boils  at 
148°,  the  latter  at  129°.     This  body,  by  treatment  with  water,  is  con- 
verted into  : 

/Col  I    ,  fj    TT 

si~  ;*  -5  +  n2o  =  2iici  f  si^-( 

Silicon   diethyl-oxicU,   or  diethyl  silicon   ketonet   Si((j,H5)aO,  a 

viscous  li<juid  boiling  ;il»ove  360°. 

Silicon  Mmviltiji  <  '<-M pounds. 

346.  The  \\\>\  product  <>f  tin-  Buntdtaneonj  decomposition  of 
ethylic  orthonlicate  and  sine  ethyl  by  sodium  (which  takes  place  even 

in  open  VOOBoIb)  is 
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Silicon  ethylrtriethylate,  or  ethylic  orthosilico-propionate : 

C2H5 

SiEE(OC2H5)3 

When  purified  by  fractional  distillation  the  compound  is  obtained  as  an 
ethereal  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  boiling  at  159°,  insoluble  in  water, 
though  slowly  altered  by  it.  By  heating  with  three  molecules  of 
acetic  chloride  to  180°  it  forms 

Silicon  ethyl-trichloride,  Si(C2H5)Cl3,  a  liquid  boiling  between  90° 
and  110°: 

Si(C2H5)(O.C2H5)3  +  3C2H30.C1=  3C2H5.O.C2H30  +  Si(C2H5)Cl3, 

which  is  slowly  converted  by  water  into 

Silicon  ethyl-oxyhydrate,  Si(C2H5)O.OH  : 

/C2H5 
SiZZXj      +  2H20  =  3HC1  +  Sif=0 
XC2H5  X°* 

This  latter  compound  forms  an  insoluble  white  powder ;  on  heating  in 
air  it  smoulders,  leaving  carbonaceous  silicic  anhydride.  It  is  dissolved 
by  potassic  hydrate,  probably  forming  the  salt  Si(C2H5)O.OK.  In  its 
constitution  this  weak  acid  corresponds  to  propionic  acid,  and  is 
therefore  designated  silico-propionic  acid : 

GH3  CH3 

CH2  CH2 

I  I 

C=0  Si=0 

\  \ 

OH  OH 

Propionic  acid.  Silico-propionic  acid. 

347.  Zinc  methyl  and  sodium  act  only  with  great  difficulty  on 
ethylic  orthosilicate.  The  mixture  must  be  heated  for  a  long  time, 
finally  to  300°,  when,  according  to  the  equation  : 

2Si(OC2H5)4  +  Zn(CH3)2  +  Na2  =  2]STaO.C2H5  +  Zn 

+  2Si(CH3)(C2H50)3, 

silicon  methyl-triethylate  is  formed.     This  boils  at  145°-151°,  and  on 

treatment  with  hydriodic  acid  is  converted  into  silicon  methyl-oxy- 

hydrate : 

Si(CH3)(C2H50)3  +  3HI  =  3C2H5I  +  H20  +  Si(CH3)O.OH. 
This  latter  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  smoulders  on  heating  in 
air,  has  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid,  and,  on  account  of  the  analogy 
of  its  constitution  to  that  of  acetic  acid,  is  termed  silico-acetic  acid. 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

C=0  Si=0 

\  \ 

OH  OH 

Acetic  acid.  Silico-acetic  acid. 
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Tin  Compounds  of  the  Alcoitol  Radicals. 

348.  Tin  unites  with  two,  three,  or  four  alcohol  radicals,  but  only 
the  bodies  of  the  last  group  : 

on — CnH2n+1 
— n  tt 

\UftTI.jn+| 

CnH2n  +  i 

occur  as  simple  molecules,  whilst  the  tri  and  di  derivatives  occur  as 
radicals  in  combination  with  other  elements,  or  united  with  a  further 
quantity  of  themselves,  forming  complex  molecules  : 

•CnH.2n+i  

gn£-CnH2n  + 1  Snz=(CnH2n  +  j  )3 

\sCnH2n+  j  |    

CI  Sn=(CnH2n+1)3 

Chloride.  Free  molecule. 

yCnH2n  +  j 

cn-CnH2n  +  1  Sn=(CnII2n+1)2 

\?  "  _ 

\31  Sn — (CnH2n+1)2 

so  that  the  tin  in  all  these  compounds  behaves  as  a  tetrad. 
The  ethyl  compounds  have  been  most  investigated. 

349.  The  tin  ethyl  compounds  can  be  conveniently  prepared  by 
action  of  ethylic  iodide  upon  the  alloy  prepared  by  fusing  together 
sodium  and  tin.  This  latter  is  powdered  and  placed  in  a  flask  pro- 
vided with  an  inverted  condenser,  covered  with  the  iodide,  and  the 
reaction  started  by  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  Once  commenced,  it 
proceeds  with  such  energy  that  the  flask  must  be  cooled  by  immersion 
in  water.  When  the  temperature  falls  the  reaction  is  completed  by 
heating. 

Different   compounds  are  obtained  according  to   the  amount  of 
sodium  in  the  alloy  and  to  the  proportion  of  the  different  ingredi' 
present. 

By  employment  of  an  alloy  very  poor  in  sodium,  and  an  exo 
ethylic   iodide,   stan-diethyl  diiodtde,    Bn(C|Hfi)aIa,  and  itan-triei 
iodide,  Sn(CsH8)8I,  are  mainly  formed,  the  latter  being  formed  in 
larger  quantity  the  larger  the  amount  of  sodium  in  the  alloy.      If  the 
amount  of  sodium  roaches  20  %  there  are  obtained  only  the 
radicals  diston-tetr ethyl,  Sn2(C2H-,N)l.  and  distan  hexethyl,  So 
These  bitter  are  extracted  from  the  mixed  products,  which  contain 
sodic  iodide  and  excess  of  zinc,  by  mean-  of  ether,  and  are 
mixed  together oo  evaporation  of  the  filtered  solution  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic   anhydride.      They  can    be  I    by  means  of 
alcohol,    in   which   distan-hexet hyl    is   scarcely   soluble,  whilst    distan- 

■  hyl  is  readily  dissolved. 

On  distilling  the  reaction-mass  directly  from  the  sand  bath  the 
distan-hexethyl   pe  r    nearly   unaltered,   but    distan  tetrethyl 

decomposes  into  tin  and  Stan  tetrethyl,  which  volatilises.     The 
bodies  in  the  distillate  can  b  ionaJ  distillation. 
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Pure  tin  in  the  shape  of  tin  filings  only  acts  on  ethylic  iodide  at 
high  temperatures  or  in  sunlight.  Stan-diethyl  diiodide  is  the  main 
product  : 

Sn  +  2C2H5I  =  Sn(C2H5)2I2. 

Stan-tetrethyl  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  careful  mixing  of 
two  molecules  of  zinc  ethyl  with  one  molecule  of  stannic  chloride 
and  afterwards  distilling  : 

SnCl4  +  2Zn(C2H5)2  =  2ZnCl2  +  Sn(C2H5)4. 

The  halogen  compounds  of  the  radicals  poorer  in  ethyl  also  yield 
stan-tetrethyl  when  treated  with  zinc  ethyl : 

Sn(C2H5)2I2  +  Zn(C2H5)2  =  ZnI2  +  Sn(C2H5)4. 

350.  The  alcohol  radicals  united  to  tin  can  be  easily  replaced  one 
after  another  by  halogens.  If,  for  instance,  stan-tetrethyl  be  treated 
with  a  molecule  of  iodine,  it  yields  ethylic  iodide  and  stan-triethyl 
iodide  : 

Sn(C2H5)4  +  I,  =  C2H5I  +  Sn(C2H5)3I. 

This  by  more  iodine  is  converted  into  stan-diethyl  diiodide  : 

Sn(C2H5)3I  +  I2  =  C2H5I  +  Sn(C2H5)2I2. 

This  latter  on  heating  with  iodine  is  converted  into  stannic  iodide  : 

Sn(C2H5)2I2  +  2I2  =  2C2H5I  +  Snl4  ; 

but  so  far  attempts  to  prepare  a  stan-ethyl  triiodide  in  this  way  have 
not  met  with  success.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  stan-tetrethyl  into 
stan-ethyl  chlorides  and  ethane  : 

Sn(C2H5)4  +  HC1  =  Sn(C2H5)3Cl  +  C2H6 
Sn(C2H5)3Cl  +  HC1  =  Sn(C2H5)2Cl2  +  C2H6. 

Stan-diethyl  Compounds. 

351.  Stan-diethyl,  or  distan-tetrethyl,  Sn2(C2H5)4.  As  mentioned 
above,  distan-tetrethyl  is  separated  from  the  distan-hexethyl  formed  at 
the  same  time  by  means  of  alcohol ;  from  this  solution  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  water  as  a  colourless,  thick,  oily  liquid  of  L558  sp.gr. 
From  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  similarly  unites  with  the  halogens 
to  form  stan-diethyl  dihaloids  ;  e.g. 

gn</C2H5  ,C2H5 

||       °^5  +  21,  =  2Sn=^Hs 

It  is  not  volatile  without  decomposition ;  on  heating  it  is  converted, 
with  separation  of  tin,  into  stan-tetrethyl,  which  distils  over  : 

Sn=(C2H5)2 

||  =  Sn  +  Sn(C2H5)4. 

Sn=(C2H5)2 

The  diiodide  can  be  obtained  directly  by  the  action  of  ethylic  iodide  on 
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poor  sodium  zinc  alloy,  as  also  from  sine  filings  and  ethylic  iodide  on 
heating  or  exposure  to  the  action  of  sunlight  : 

/( 'r ' ' 
Sn-r  2C2H5I  =  SiiZ:(I'-11 

Skm-diethyl  diiodide  crystallises  in  colon:  lies,  melting  at 

445°  and  subliming  on  stronger  heating.  In  water  it  is  but  little 
soluble,  more  readily  in  alcohol,  readily  in  ether. 

Stcm-diethyl  dichloride  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  stan-diethyl 
oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporation  of  the  solution.  It  forms 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  85°,  boiling  unaltered  at  220°,  and  even 
sublimes  on  slightly  heating.     'Ph.'  vapour  density  is  8-553. 

Both  halogen  compounds  yield  distan-tetrethyl  when  treated  with 
zinc  : 

2Sn(C2H5)2Cl2  +  2Zn  =2ZnCl2  +  Sn2(C2H5)4. 

In  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  dihaloids  ammonia  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate of 

Stan-diethyl  oxide,  Sn(C2H5)20 : 

/C2H5  £,  jj 

SnlZ? aH5    +  H20  +  2NH3  =  2NHJ  +  SnZCaH* 

a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  soluble  in  acids 
forming  salts.  The  dinitrate,  Sn(C2H5)2(O.N02)2,  crystallises  in 
prisms;  the  sulphate,  Sn(C2H5)2S04,  in  plates. 

Stan-triethyl  Compounds. 
352.  JJistaih-hexethyl : 


•C2H 

SnACH 


2XA5 
2^5 


3n£-< 


thick   liquid,    insoluble    in   alcohol,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
boiling  ai  265    270    with  partial  decomposition. 

It  can  be  obtained  from  stan-triethy]  iodide  by  action  of  sodium  : 

2Sn(C.2IT5)3I  +  Na,  =  L'Xal  4  '  U)e- 

p.  gr.  at  0°  s  1*4115,  i\  density  =  14'70. 

unaffected  by  the  air.     Its  odour,  like  that  of  all  stan-triethy] 
compounds,  is  peculiarly  penetrating. 

( )n  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  distan-hexi  thyl  in  chloroform, 
ttan-diethyl  dichloridi  is  obtained,  according  to  the  equation  : 

8n,(OfHft)€  +  SClt=:2Sn(C  H   ft01    H 

whilst  iodine,  when  carefully  added  in  the  cold,  gives  stan  triethy] 
iodide : 

Bn  =2Sn(C  II 
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Stan-triethyl  chloride,  Sn(C2H5)3Cl,  is  obtained  most  readily  by 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  oxide  (compare  §  350).  It  is  an 
oily  liquid,  boiling  at  209°,  of  sp.  gr.  1-428,  and  solidifying  in  crystals 
at  0°.     Its  vapour  acts  violently  on  the  mucous  membrane. 

Stan-triethyl  iodide,  Sn(C2H5)3I,  is  prepared  directly  by  aid  of  tin 
alloy  poor  in  sodium,  and  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  the 
fractional  distillation  of  the  product.  It  is  a  colourless  oil  of  1  -85 
sp.  gr.,  boiling  at  231°.  It  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether. 

If  a  solution  of  the  halogen  compound  be  decomposed  by  argentic 
oxide  or  potassic  hydrate  and  distilled, 

Stan-triethyl  hydrate,  Sn(C2H5)3.OH,  passes  over  along  with  the 
water  vapour.  It  crystallises  in  brilliant  colourless  prisms,  which 
melt  at  43°  and  distil  at  272°.  It  sublimes  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. It  is  only  slightly  dissolved  by  water,  but  readily  by 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  absorbs  carbonic 
anhydride  from  the  air.  If  heated  for  a  long  time  to  near  its 
boiling  point  it  evolves  water  and  leaves  the  anhydride 

Stan-triethyl  oxide,  [Sn(C2H5)3]20  : 

2Sn(C2H5)3.OH  =  H20  +  [Sn(C2H5)3].0.[Sn(C2H5)3], 

which  by  action  of  water  again  yields  the  hydrate. 

The  salts  of  stan-triethyl  are  mostly  crystallisable,  and  can  be  pre- 
pared directly. 

The  sulphate,  [Sn(C2H5)3]2S04,  crystallises  in  brilliant  colourless 
prisms,  which  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  boiling  water.  The 
nitrate,  Sn(G2H5)3.O.N02,  is  difficult  to  crystallise. 

If  stan-triethyl  iodide  be  heated  to  200°  with  dry  sodic  ethylate, 

Stan-triethyl  ethylate,  Sn(C2H5)3(OC2H5),  distils  over  as  a  colour- 
less, unpleasant-smelling  liquid,  of  1*2634  sp.  gr.  at  0°,  boiling  at 
190°-192°.     It  is  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

Sn=(C2H5)3   +  Na.O.C2H5  =  Nal  +  Sn^(C2H5)3 

\  \ 

I  O.C2H5 

and   decomposes   with   water   to   ethylic    alcohol    and    stan-triethyl 
hydrate  (§  344). 

353.  Stan-tetrethyl,  Sn(C.2rI5)4.  The  method  of  preparation  and 
most  important  reactions  of  this  body  have  already  been  given.  It  is 
a  colourless  liquid  of  faint  ethereal  odour  and  somewhat  metallic 
taste,  boiling  at  181°.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-187  at  13°,  the  vapour  density 
8-021. 

354.  Several  of  the  methyl  compounds  of  tin  have  been  prepared ; 
they  resemble  the  corresponding  ethyl  compounds. 

Stan-tetramethyl  boils  at  78°,  has  at  0°  sp.  gr.  1-3138  and  a  vapour 
density  of  6"00.  Stan-trbnethyl  iodide,  Sn(CH3)3I,  is  liquid,  smells 
like  mustard  oil,  boils  at  170°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  2-1432  at  0°.  Treated 
with  sodium  it  does  not  yield  distan-hexm ethyl,  but  is  decomposed 
according  to  the  equation 

4Sn(CH3)I  +  2£Ta2  =  4NaI  +  Sn  +  3Sn(CH3)4. 

Stan-trimethyl  hydrate,  Sn(CH3)4.OH,  forms  colourless  prisms, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water.    It  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  readilv 
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volatilises.  Treated  with  acid  it  gives  salts,  and  by  long  heating  the 
anhydrous  oxide  [Sn(CH3)3]20. 

Of  the  dimethyl  compounds  distan-tetramethyl  has  been  prepared, 
but  requires  further  investigation.  Stan-dimethyl  diiodide,  Sn(CH  -,) ,  I t , 
crystallises  in  prisms,  melting  at  22°,  boiling  at  228°,  and  pretty 
readily  soluble  in  water.  Ammonia  precipitates  from  it  amorphooi 
8tan-dimethyl  oxide,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  potassio  bydraie, 
and  yielding  crystalline  salts  with  the  acids. 

Compounds  containing  both  ethyl  and  methyl  are  also  known. 
Their  formation  is  represented  by  the  equations  : 

Sn(C2H5)2Cl2  +  Zn(CH3)2  =  ZnCl2  +  Sn(C2H5)2(CH3)2 
and     2Sn(CH3)3Cl  +  Zn(C2H5)2  =  ZnCl2  +  2Sn(CH3)3(C2H5). 

355.  Of  normal  propyl  and  isobutyl  derivatives  there  have  been 
prepared  Sn(C3H7)3I  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  269°-270°,  and  Sn(C4H9)3I 
as  an  oil  boiling  at  292°-296°.  Stan-triisobutyl  hydrate  is  solid,  amor- 
phous, volatile,  and  of  strongly  alkaline  reaction. 

Lead  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

356.  In  most  of  its  inorganic  compounds  lead  acts  as  a  diad 
element,  but  in  its  compounds  with  the  alcohol  radicals,  as  far  as  they 
are  yet  known,  it  behaves  as  a  tetrad. 

The  compounds  Pb(CnH2n+i)4  are  prepared  by  action  of  alcoholic 
iodides  upon  an  alloy  of  lead  and  sodium,  or  better  by  treatment  of 
plumbic  chloride  with  organo-zinc  compounds,  followed  by  distillation. 
Probably  the  diad  compounds  or  the  double  molecule  of  the  latter  are 
first  formed  : 

PbNa2  Pb(CnH2n+1)2 

||  +  4ICnH2n  +  1  =  4NaI  +  || 

PbHa,  Pb(CnH2n+1)2 

PbCl2 

||  +  2Zn(CnH2n+1)2  =  2ZnCl2  +  Pb2(CnH2n+1)4 

PbCl2 

which  yield  lead  and  the  tetrad  compound  at  a  far  lower  temperature 
than  in  the  case  of  distan-tetrethyl : 

Pb(CnH2n+1)2 

||  =Pb  +  Pb(CnH2n+1), 

Pb(CnH2n  +  1)2 

By  halogens  the  latter  are  converted  into  alkylic  haloids  and  mono- 
haloid  derivatives  : 

Pb(CnH2n+i).j  +  I2  =  CnH2n  +  1I  -f  Pb(CnH2n+  i)3I ; 
by  acids  into  paraffins  and  salts  : 

Pb(CnH2n+1)4  +  nci  =  cnH2n+2  +  ri.(cni  i,  n+ ,),ci 

2Pb(CnH2n+1)4  +  H2S04  =  ;>cI1ILn  +  a  +  [Pb(QlHlll+l)i]tS04. 

From  these  salts  the  strongly  bftrifl  livdiates,  Pb(C1nH2n  +  l);i(  >l  I,  an 
be  obtained.     Methyl,  ethyl,  and  isoamy]  OOmpoundfl  arc  known. 
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357.  Lead  Methyl  Compounds. — On  adding  to  perfectly  dry 
plumbic  chloride,  contained  in  a  distillation  apparatus,  filled  with 
dried  carbonic  anhydride,  a  quantity  of  zinc  methyl  insufficient  for 
complete  decomposition,  metallic  lead  separates,  and  on  distillation 
plumb -tetramethyl,  Pb(CH3)4,  passes  over  as  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  at  110°.  The  sp.  gr.  is  2*034  at  0°,  its  found  vapour  density 
at  130°  =  9*52  (theoretical  9'25).  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric  oxygen. 

If  plumbic  tetramethyl  be  boiled  for  some  time  with  hydrochloric 
acid  there  separates,  on  cooling,  long  silky  needles  of  plumb -trimethyl 
chloride,  Pb(CH3)301,  which  can,  when  dry,  be  sublimed  in  a  small 
glass  tube. 

By  the  decomposition  of  plumb-tetramethyl  by  careful  addition  of 
iodine,  plumb-trimethyl  iodide,  Pb(CH3)3I,  is  obtained  in  colourless 
needles,  little  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  boiling  alcohol.  If  this  be 
distilled  with  solid  potassic  hydrate,  an  oil  smelling  like  mustard 
passes  over,  which  solidifies  to  strongly  alkaline  prisms,  probably  of 
plumb-trimethyl  hydrate,  Pb(CH3)3.OH. 

358.  Lead  Ethyl  Compounds. — Plumb-tetrethyl,  Pb(C2H5)4,  is 
usually  prepared  by  decomposition  of  plumbic  chloride  with  zinc  ethyl, 
and  distillation  in  vacuo  of  the  liquid  poured  off  the  precipitated  lead.  It 
is  a  colourless  liquid  of  1  *62  sp.  gr.,  boiling  with  partial  decomposition 
at  above  200°.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  burns  with  an  orange- 
coloured,  green-mantled  flame.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
gives  plumb-triethyl  chloride,  Pb(C2H5)3Cl,  with  evolution  of  ethane, 
and  reacts  with  iodine  to  form  the  respective  iodides  : 

Pb(C2H5)4.+  I2  =  Pb(C2H5)3I  +  C2H5I. 

Both  haloid  compounds  crystallise  in  needles,  are  volatile,  and  smell 
like  mustard  oil.  When  distilled  with  solid  potassic  hydrate,  plumb- 
triethyl  hydrate,  Pb(C2H5)3.OH,  passes  over  as  an  oily,  strongly 
alkaline  liquid,  of  powerful  odour,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mass 
of  interlaced  needles.  Plumb-triethyl  sulphate,  [Pb(C2H5)3]2S04, 
separates,  on  neutralisation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrate  with 
sulphuric  acid,  in  difficultly  soluble,  hard,  brilliant  octahedra. 

359.  Plumb-tetrisoamyl,  Pb(C5H11)4,  is  obtained,  by  action  of 
isoamylic  iodide  upon  lead-sodium  alloy,  extraction  of  the  product  with 
ether,  and  evaporation  of  the  filtered  solution,  as  a  yellow  oily  liquid 
which  cannot  be  distilled  unaltered.  Plumbic  triisoamyl  iodide, 
Pb(C5Hn)3I,  prepared  from  this,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles. 
The  hydrate  and  chloride  are  also  known. 

Aluminium  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

360.  On  heating  aluminium  filings  with  ethylic  iodide  in  sealed 
glass  tubes  to  130°-150°,  there  is  obtained  a  thick  liquid,  spon- 
taneously inflammable  in  air,  and  decomposed  by  water  with  explosive 
violence.  This  results  from  the  direct  union  of  the  metals  with  the 
components  of  the  ethylic  iodide,  and  without  doubt  has  the  composi- 
tion A12(C2H5)3I3.  Pure  aluminium  ethyl  cannot  be  obtained  by 
distillation  from  this,  the  liquid  distilling  over  invariably  containing 
some  iodine. 

Organo-aluminium  bodies  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by 
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digesting  the  corresponding  mercury  compounds  with  thin  aluminium 
ii.il,  this  method  serring  especially  for  the  preparation  of  the  methyl 
and  ethyl  compounds.  From  the  determinations  of  their  vapour 
densities  these  bodies  immediately  above  their  boiling  points  must  be 
expressed  by  the  formula  Al9(CnH2n+  ,),;,  being  analogous  to  that  of 
aluininic  chloride;  on  increasing  the  temperature,  however,  the  vapour 
density  decreases  and  approaches  to  nearly  half  its  former  value,  i.e. 
corresponds  to  the  molecular  formula  Al(CnH2n+1)I.  The  organo- 
aluminium  compounds  fume  in  the  air,  readily  iullame  spontaneously, 
and  then  bnrn  with  evolution  of  thick  fumes  of  alumina.  Water 
decomposes  them  with  explosive  violence  into  paraffins  and  aluminic 
hydrate : 

Al2(CnH2n  +  1)6  +  6H20  =  Al2(OH)6  +  6CnH2n  +  2. 

Aluminium  methyl,  A12(CH3)6  or  A1(CH3)3,  is  obtained  by  digest- 
ing mercury  dimethyl  with  aluminium  foil  and  then  distilling.  It  is 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  crystalline  at  0°,  and  boils  at  1 30°. 
Immediately  above  this  temperature  the  vapour  density  is  4*35,  at 
160°  only  3-9-4-1,  and  finally  at  240°  only  2-8.  The  theoretical 
density  for  A12(CH3)6  is  4-98  ;  for  A1(CH3)3,  2-49. 

Aluminium  ethyl,  A12(C2H5)6  or  A1(C2H5)3,  obtained  in  similar 
manner  to  the  methyl  compound,  is  still  liquid  at  —18°  and  boils  at 
194°.  At  230°  its  vapour  density  is  found  to  be  4*5.  The  vapour 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  little  Al2(C2Hr,)6  (theo- 
retical density  7*88)  with  much  A1(CH3)3  (theoretical  density  3-94). 

Mercury  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

361.  Mercury  forms  saturated  compounds  with  two  alcohol 
radicals,  Hg(CnH2n+ 1)2-  They  can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
organo-zinc  compounds  with  mercuric  chloride  : 

HgCl2  +  Zn(CnH2n+1)2  =  ZnCl2  +  Hg(CnH2n+  x)2; 

and  directly  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam,  diluted  with  much 
mercury  upon  the  alcoholic  iodides,  some  ethylic  acetate  being 
generally  also  added  : 

HgNa2  +  2ICnH2n+ ,  =  2NaI  +  Hg(CnH2n+  ,)., 

By  careful  addition  of  halogens  to  these  compounds  one  alcohol 
radical  is  removed  and  replaced  by  the  halogen : 

Hg(CnH,n+1)2  +  I2  =  Hg(CnH2n+1)I  +  CnH2n+1I  ; 

but  excess  of  halogen  converts  these  into  mercuric  haloids  : 

Bg(0ft|+1)I  +  I2  =  Hgl,  +  l\l1I2n+1.I. 

Halogen  hydro-acids  even  in  excess  only  cause  the  replacement  of  one 
alcohol  radical  : 

Hg(CnH2n+1)2+HCl  =  H-((.\lll,.ll.,,«  I    I   c„ll,n  +  2. 
The  oxy-acidfl  act  similarly  and  form  corresponding  salts. 

The  iodides  can  be  prepared  directly  from  the  alcoholic  iodides  and 
mercury  in  presence  of  sunlight : 

Hg  +  cnH2n+,i  =  irK<<1'"11 

■  I 
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and  can  be  converted  into  the  diorgano-compound  by  heating  with 
potassic  cyanide  : 

2Hg(CnH2n  +  1)I  +  2KCN  =  2KI  +  Hg  +  C2N2  +  Hg(CnH2n+1)2. 

If  the  haloid  compounds  be  brought  into  contact  with  moist  argentic 
oxide,  the  caustic  basic  hydrates  are  formed  : 

Hg<C?H2n  +  1  +  Ag°H  =  ASC1  +  HS<OnH  2n  +  1 

which  yield  salts  with  acids.  All  these  compounds  are  extremely 
poisonous,  especially  when  the  vapours  of  the  volatile  ones  are  breathed. 
Strong  dilution  with  air  does  not  prevent  this  action,  long  breathing 
of  such  a  mixture  producing  chronic  poisoning  of  the  most  fearful 
description. 

No  compounds  of  mercury  with  alcohol  radicals  of  the  formula 
Hg2(CnH2n  +  1)2,  corresponding  to  mercurous  chloride,  have  been 
obtained. 

362.  Methyl  Compounds. — In  order  to  prepare  mercury  dimethyl 
one  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam  is  slowly  added  with  constant  shaking 
to  a  mixture  of  methylic  iodide  with  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  ethylic 
acetate.  The  mixture  becomes  hot,  while  mercury  and  sodic  iodide 
separate.  If  the  proportion  of  the  latter  becomes  so  large  that  the 
liquid  becomes  pulpy,  all  volatile  matters  must  be  distilled  off  and 
treated  anew  with  sodium  amalgam.  This  treatment  is  continued 
until  one  atom  of  sodium  has  been  added  for  every  molecule  of 
methylic  iodide,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  no  longer  yields 
iodine  on  boiling  with  nitric  acid.  The  distillate,  after  addition  of 
water,  is  shaken  with  potassic  hydrate  to  remove  ethylic  acetate,  and 
the  separated  heavy  oil  dried  by  calcic  chloride  and  rectified. 

PIT 

Mercury  dimethyl,  Hg<^pTT3,  is  a  colourless  refractive  liquid  not 

miscible  with  water,  boiling  at  95°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  3*069  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  has  a  faint,  somewhat  sweet  odour,  does  not  alter 
in  air,  is,  however,  readily  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  luminous 
flame  with  evolution  of  mercury  vapours.  It  dissolves  caoutchouc, 
resin,  and  phosphorus. 

OTT 

Mercury  methyl-iodide,  Hg<\-     3,  is  prepared  from  the  preceding 

by  addition  of  iodine  to  its  aqueous  solution.  It  separates  in  crystals, 
and  is  obtained  pure  on  recrystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  in  white 
nacreous  plates.  It  melts  at  143°,  sublimes  readily,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

PIT 

Mercury  methyl-chloride,    Hg<^pj   3,    completely   resembles    the 

iodide. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  iodide  gives,  on  addition  of  argentic 
nitrate,  a  precipitate  of  argentic  iodide,  and  the  filtrate  on  evapora- 
tion in  vacuo  yields  colourless,  transparent  prisms  of  mercury  methyl- 
nitrate  : 

£H°  +  AgO.N02  =  Agl  +Hg<<^02 

readily   soluble   in  water,    but  difficultly  in   alcohol.      It   melts  at 


Hg<? 
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100°,  and  on  cooling  becomes  crystalline  again.  From  its  aqueous 
solution  metallic  chlorides  precipitate  mercury  ethyl-chloride  ;  alkalies 
produce  no  precipitate. 

363.  Ethyl  Compounds. — Mercury  diethyl,  Hg(C2H5)2,  is  prepared 
like  the  methyl  compound,  and  shows  similar  properties.  It  is  a 
liquid  of  sp.  gr.  2*44  and  boiling  at  159°.  The  vapour  density  is 
997.     At  200°  its  vapour  decomposes  into  mercury  and  butane. 

G  TT 
Mercury  ethyl-chloride,  Hg<^?     5,  prepared,  amongst  other  me- 
thods, by  mixing  solutions  of  mercury  diethyl  and  mercuric  chloride  : 

Hg(C2H5)2  +  HgCl2  =  2Hg(C2H5)Cl, 
forms  white  silvery  needles. 

Mercury  ethyl-iodide,  Hg<%- 2     5,    obtained    from    mercury    and 

ethylic  iodide  in  diffused  daylight.  By  direct  sunlight  it  is  decom- 
posed into  mercury  and  butane  (together  with  some  ethane  and 
ethylene). 

By  treatment  of  the  haloid  compounds  with  moist  argentic  oxide, 

P  TT 

mercury  ethyl-hydrate,  Hg<^Q|r  5,  goes  into  solution,  and  is  left  on 

evaporation  as  a  strongly  caustic  alkaline  liquid,  which  precipitates 
most  metals  from  their  salts  as  hydrates  and  yields  crystalline  salts 
with  acids. 

364.  Mercury  dipropyl,  Hg(CH2.CH2.CH3)2,  boils  at  189°-191° 
and  has  sp.  gr.  2-124  at  16°. 

Mercury  diisobutyl,  Hg(C4H9)2,  distils  between  205°-207°;  sp.  gr. 
1-835  at  15°. 

Mercury  diisoamyl,  Hg^H!  ^2,  is  readily  obtained  from  a  mixture 
of  isoamylic  iodide,  acetic  ether,  and  sodium  amalgam.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
has  sp.  gr.  1*66,  and  gives  with  iodine  crystalline  plates  of  mercury 
isoamyl  iodide,  Hg(C5Hn)I. 

Zinc  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

365.  On  submitting  granulated  zinc  for  a  long  time  to  the  action 
of  alkylic  iodides  with  exposure  to  light,  then,  as  with  other  metals, 
bodies  of  the  formula  Zn(CnH2n+1)I  result.  The  same  change  occurs 
on  heating,  only  goes  further,  so  that  in  sealed  tubes  zinc  and  paraffins 
(as  di-radicals)  are  formed  (§  150),  some  zinc  compound  of  the  alcohol 
radical  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  zinc  compound  is  ob- 
tained in  larger  quantity  when  anhydrous  ether  is  mixed  with  the 
alkylic  iodide  and  the  mixture  heated  with  zinc  in  sealed  tubes  to 
130°-150°. 

After  cooling  the  tube  is  carefully  opened,  when  gaseous  products 
(paraffins,  &c.)  escape.  By  gentle  warming  the  ether  is  expelled,  and 
the  residue,  consisting  mainly  of  the  iodo-zinc  compound,  distilled  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  decomposition  occurring  as  shown  by  the 
equation  : 

2Zn(CnH2n+1)I  =  Znl2  +  Zn(CnH2n+1)2. 

Organo-zinc  compounds  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  alkyl 
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haloid  with  granulated  zinc  or  zinc  filings  in  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  iodine,  the  apparatus  employed  resembling  that  next  de- 
scribed. 

The  organo-zinc  compounds  are  also  obtained  by  employment  of  an 
alloy  of  zinc  and  sodium.  To  prepare  this,  zinc  is  heated  in  a  Hessian 
crucible  until  it  volatilises  freely,  and  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  sodium 
stirred  in.  After  the  combination  of  the  metals  the  crucible  is  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  filled  with  dry  sand  to  prevent  contact  with  air, 
and  then  cooled.  When  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken,  and  any  sodium 
adhering  to  the  regulus  cut  off,  and  the  last  traces  removed  by  treat- 
ment with  water.  The  well-dried  metallic  mass  is  then  coarsely 
powdered  and  preserved  in  well-stoppered  glass  vessels. 

Fig.  19. 


The  alloy  is  placed  in  the  flask  A  (fig.  19),  heated  by  a  water  bath,  and 
warmed  for  a  long  time  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  alky  lie  iodide.  The 
flask  is  connected  with  an  inverted  condenser  b,  in  which  the  evolved 
vapours  are  condensed  and  flow  back  into  the  flask.  The  condenser 
tube  has  at  its  upper  end  a  small  set  of  bulbs  c,  in  whose  bend  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  prevents  access  of  air  whilst  allowing  the  escape 
of  any  gas  evolved.  Previous  to  heating  the  ingredients  the  whole 
apparatus  is  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride  by  means  of  the  tapped 
tube  a,  and  the  tap  then  closed. 

After  completion  of  the  reaction  the  flask  is  connected  with  a 
condenser  placed  in  the  usual  way,  whose  lower  end  is  connected  with 
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a  receiver  provided  with  a  mercury  valve  similar  to  that  above 
described.  The  zinc  compound  in  the  flask  formed  according  to  the 
equation  : 

ZnNa2  +  2ICnH2n+1  =  2NaI  +  Zn(CnH2n+1)2, 

is  then  distilled,  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride  passing  through 
the  tube  a. 

Finally,  the  organo-zinc  compounds  are  obtained  by  heating  the  cor- 
responding mercury  compounds  with  zinc  filings  to  100°-130°.  The 
separated  mercury  amalgamates  with  the  excess  of  zinc  : 

Hg(CnH2n+1)2  +  Zn2  =  HgZn  +  Zn(CnH2n+1)2. 

The  product  is  then  distilled  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

366.  The  zinc  organo  compounds  are  colourless,  peculiarly  smelling 
bodies,  which  oxidise  in  air  with  evolution  of  fumes  and  mostly  with 
spontaneous  inflammation.  They  burn  with  a  bluish  green  flame  and 
formation  of  thick  fumes  of  zincic  oxide.  If  the  oxidation  be  mode- 
rated by  allowing  the  ethereal  solutions  to  remain  in  imperfectly  closed 
vessels,  two  oxidation  products  are  formed  by  the  oxygen  atoms 
placing  themselves  between  the  zinc  and  the  alcohol  radical — namely, 
first  according  to  the  equation  : 

2Zn<^2n+1  +  02  =  2Zn<^'^?H2n+1 
and  on  further  oxidation  : 

2Zn<°  ^H2n+i  +  02  =  2Zn<°  ^H2n+1 

The  latter  compounds  decompose  on  contact  with  water  into  alcohols 
and  zincic  hydrate  : 

Zn(O.CnH2n+1)a  +  2H20  =  Zn(OH)2  +  2HO.CnH2n+1. 

The  unoxidised  compounds  also  react  on  water  with  explosive  violence, 
yielding  paraffins  (hydrides  of  the  alcohol  radicals)  (§  149)  : 

Zn(CnH2n+1)2  +  2HOH  =  Zn(OH)2  +  20nH2n  +  2. 

Like  oxygen,  sulphur  unites  directly  with  them,  forming  zinc  mer- 
captides  : 

Zn<Sn52n+1  +  2S  =  Zn<^n^2n  +  1 

W112n  +  1  fc-^n-t^n  +  l 

With  the  haloid  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals  they  give, 
especially  on  heating,  zinc  haloids  and  paraffins  (di-radicals)  (§  150)  : 

^n!42n+  ! 

Zn(CnH2n+  O2  +  2Cn,H2n,+  ,1  =  Znl2  +  2  | 

^n'142n'+  1 

Free  halogens  yield,  by  a  very  violent  reaction,  zinc  haloids  and  alkylic 
haloids : 

Zn(CnH2n+1)2  +  2Br2  =  ZnBr2  +  2CnH2n+1Br. 

Their  employment  in  the  preparation  of  tertiary  phosphines  (§  297) 
of  organo-metallic  bodies,  and  of  tertiary  alcohols  (§  163),  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

Ethereal  solutions  of  these  zinc   compounds  absorb   sulphurous 
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anhydride  and  nitric  oxide  gases  with  formation  of  crystalline  salts  of 
peculiar  acids,  of  which  the  sulphur  acids  have  already  (§  252) 
been  noticed. 

CH 

367.  Zinc  methyl,  zinc  dimethyl,  Zn^p^r3,  is   usually  prepared 

by  heating  mercury  dimethyl  with  zinc,  further  by  heating  methylic 
iodide  with  zinc-sodium  alloy  or  with  powdered  zinc  in  sealed  glass 
tubes  at  100°.  It  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive,  extremely  un- 
pleasant smelling  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1'386  at  10*5°,  which  boils  at  46°. 
Mixed  with  ethylic  ether,  it  yields  between  51°  and  57°  a  liquid  which 
cannot  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation  and  whose  proportional 
composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  2Zn(CH3)2,(C2H5)20. 

On  addition  of  some  methylic  alcohol  to  zinc  methyl  there  is 
formed,  according  to  the  equation 

zii<8h3 + hoch* = ch< + zn<8?H3 

Zinc  methyl-methylate  as  a  white,  spongy,  somewhat  crystalline 
mass.  If  excess  of  methylic  alcohol  be  employed,  solid  zinc  dimethy- 
late  is  obtained.     Zinc  methyl  inflames  in  air. 

368.  Zinc  ethyl,  zinc  diethyl,  Zn(C2H5)2,  completely  resembles 
the  methyl  compound,  has  sp.  gr.  1*182,  boils  at  118°,  and  has  a 
vapour  density  of  4*26.  In  ethereal  solution  it  absorbs  two  molecules 
of  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  yields  large  colourless  crystals,  in  which  one- 
half  of  the  ethyl  is  still  united  with  zinc  : 

Zn(C2H5)2  +  N202  =  C2H5.N202.(ZnC2H5). 

The  action  of  water  causes  ethane  to  be  evolved,  whilst  the  basic 
zinc  salt  of  dinitro-ethylic  acid  results  : 

C2H5lSr202(ZnC2H5)  +  H20  =  C2H6  +  C2H5N202(Zn.OH), 

from  whose  solution  one-half  of  the  zinc  can  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  carbonic  anhydride  : 

2C2H5.N202.Zn.OH  +  C02  =  ZnC03  +  H20  +  (C2H5N202)2Zn. 

From  the  soluble  neutral  zinc  salt,  other  salts  of  dinitro-ethylic 
acid  can  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition  : 

(C2H5N202)2Zn  +  Na,C03  =  ZnC03  +  2C2H5N202.^Ta. 

They  are  all  difficultly  crystallisable,  and  when  heated  in  the  dry  state 
explode  violently.  By  treatment  of  dinitro-ethylic  acid  or  its  salt 
with  nascent  hydrogen,  equal  molecules  of  ethylamine  and  ammonia 
are  obtained : 

C2H5N202H  +  8H  =  C2H5.NH2  +  NH3  +  2H20. 

Therefore  the  constitution  of  the  acid  is  best  expressed  by  the 
formula  : 

0 

/\ 

C2H5.N— 0— N.OH  or  C2H5.N— N.OH. 

369.  Zinc  dijyropyl,  Zn(CH2.CH2.CH3)2,  boils  at  146°  and  is 
spontaneously  inflammable. 
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Zinc  diisobutyl,  Zn(C4H9)2,  boils  between  185°  and  188°. 
Zinc  diisoamyl,  Zn(C5Hn)2,  is  liquid,  has  sp.  gr.  1*022,  boils  at 
220°,  and  fumes  in  the  air  without  inflaming  spontaneously. 


Other  Metallic  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

370.  Magnesium  diethyl,  Mg.(C2H5)2,  is  obtained  as  a  volatile 
liquid,  .smelling  like  garlic,  when  magnesium  filings  are  digested  with 
ethylic  iodide  in  absence  of  air.  There  is  first  formed  solid  magnesium 
ethyl  iodide : 

Mg  +  C2H5I  =  Mg<£aH* 

which  on  strong  heating  in  vessels  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride 
leaves  a  residue  of  magnesic  iodide,  whilst  liquid  magnesium  diethyl 
distils  over. 

Maynesium  diethyl  inflames  spontaneously  in  air,  and  is  decom- 
posed with  explosive  violence  by  water  into  magnesic  hydrate  and 
ethane.  Magnesium  dimethyl  is  entirely  similar  in  preparation  and 
properties. 

371.  Compounds  of  the  alkali  metals  with  the  alcohol  radicals 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  isolated  state  ;  they  are  undoubtedly  formed 
by  the  action  of  sodium  or  potassium  on  organo-zinc  compounds, 
zinc  being  separated  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  : 

Zn(C2H5)2  +  Na2  =  Zn  +  2NaC2H5. 

The  resulting  liquid  crystallises  at  low  temperatures,  but  invariably 
contains  much  unaltered  zinc  compound,  and  is  at  once  converted  by 
water  into  ethane,  zincic  hydrate,  and  sodic  hydrate : 

NaC2H5  +  H20  =  NaOH  +  C2H6. 

- 
Sodium  ethyl,  when  mixed  with  ethylic  iodide,  yields  sodic  iodide 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  does  not  give  diethyl  (butane),  but  a 
mixture  of  ethylene  and  ethane  : 

£TaC2H5  +  IC2H5  «  Nal  +  C2H6  +  C2H4. 

372.  Compounds  of  thallium  and  tungsten  with  ethyl  are  also 
known,  but  the  metals  are  not  united  by  all  their  bonds  to  ethyl,  but 
in  part  also  to  negative  elements.  Amongst  such  bodies  are  chloride, 
nitrate,  and  sulphate  of  the  strongly  positive  monacid  radical  thallium 
diethyl,  T1(C2H5)2C1,  Tl(C2H,)2.O.N02,  [T1(C2H5)2]2S04,  Ac.  Tung- 
sten gives  with  methylic  iodide  tungsten  trimetbyl  iodide,  W(CH3)3I, 
crystallising  in  colourless  tables. 
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DISUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  PARAFFINS. 

Derivatives  of  the  Diad  Radicals,  CnH2n. 

373.  The  replacement  of  two  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  a  paraffin 
by  other  elements  yields  compounds  of  the  diad  hydrocarbon  nucleus 
CnH2n.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  143)  that  three  different 
groups  are  thereby  formed,  which  are  named  respectively  after  their 
simplest  oxygen  compounds. 

374.  1.  Aldehyde  Derivatives. — In  these  the  substitution  has 
taken  place  on  a  single,  terminal  carbon  atom  of  the  nucleus.  The 
simplest  oxides  are  the  aldehydes  : 

CO 

I 

OH 

the  first  oxidation  products  of  the  primary  monacid  alcohols  (§  160). 
The  names  of  their  hydrocarbon  radicals,  CnH2n+1.CH,  are  derived 
from  those  of  the  radicals  CnH2n  +  1  by  addition  of  the  terminal 
disyllable  '  idene.'  Thus  from  ethyl,  CH3.CH2,  there  is  formed 
ethyl-idene,  CH3.CH.  The  general  name  alkyl-idenes  is  applied  to 
the  whole  group. 

375.  2.  Ketone  derivatives  result  when  both  substitution  positions 
are  on  one  and  the  same  intermediate  carbon  atom.     The  oxides 

CnH2n  + 1 
CO 

I 

CnH2n+  j 

are  termed  ketones,  and  are  formed  by  oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols 
(§160). 

376.  3.  Glycol  derivatives  are  obtained  by  substitution  of  hydrogen 
atoms  united  to  different  carbon  atoms.  In  the  glycols  or  diacid 
alcohols  they  are  replaced  by  OH.  The  first  member  of  the  series  is 
a  dicarbonide 

CH2.OH 

CH2.OH 
a  diprimary  alcohol.     With  greater  carbon  contents  there  occur  in 
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addition  also  primary-secondary,  disecondary,  primary-tertiary,  diter- 
tiary,  <fcc,  glycols : 

CH3  CH3  CH3CH3  CH3CH3 

I  !  N/  \/ 

CH.OH  CH.OH  C— OH  C.OH 

III  I 

CH2.OH  CH.OH  CH2.OH  C.OH 

I  /\ 

CH3  CH3CH3 

Primary-secondary        Disecondary  Primary-tertiary  Ditertiary 

Glycols. 
If  the  substitution  positions  are  on  neighbouring  carbon  atoms  the 
free  radicals  can — by  double  union  of  the  two  carbon  atoms — occur  as 
free  molecules.  These  are  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CnH2n, 
whose  names  are  derived  from  those  of  the  alcohol  radicals  by  affixing 
the  terminal  syllable  '  ene ; '  as  CH2 :  CH2,  ethylene  ;  CH3.CH :  CH2, 
propylene,  &c. 

377.  In  all  three  categories  the  diad  radicals,  CnH2n,  can  be  united 
with  two  dissimilar  monad  elements  or  radicals.  There  thereby 
result  complications  which  do  not  occur  in  the  compounds  of  the 
monad  alcohol  radicals.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  chloro-hydrate, 
C2H4.C1(0H),  between  the  chloride,  C2H4C12,  and  the  hydrate, 
C2H4(OH)2.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  theoretical  possibilities, 
the  number  of  compounds  of  the  diad  radicals,  CnH2n,  actually  known, 
is  far  smaller  than  that  of  the  alcohol  radical  compounds. 

Aldehyde  Derivatives. 
Compounds  of  the  Alkylidene  Radicals,  CnH2n+1.CH  :. 

378.  In  the  aldehyde  derivatives  two  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  a 
single  primarily  united  carbon  atom  of  a  paraffin  have  been  replaced 
by  other  elements  or  compound  radicals. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  the  Aldehyde  Radicals. 

379.  Of  the  halogen  compounds  of  the  aldehyde  radicals  several 
chlorides,  CmH2m+ j.CHCl2,  and  bromides  are  known,  but  only  a 
single  iodide. 

The  chlorine  compounds  can  be  prepared  directly  from  the 
paraffins  and  their  primary  monochlor  derivatives.  The  replace- 
ment of  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine  occurs  mainly  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  chlorine  atom  originally  present : 

On'H2n'+i  CnJI2n'+1 

I  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +     I 

CH2.C1  CHC12 

but  other  products — especially  olefine  dichlorides — are  always  formed. 
In  working  with  ethylic  chloride,  for  instance,  the  reaction  occurs  to 
a  much  greater  extent  according  to  the  equation  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  +  Cl2  =  I  +  HC1, 

CH2C1  CHC12 
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than  according  to  the  equation  : 

CH3  CH2.C1 

|  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  | 

CH2.C1  CH2.C1 

Another  method  of  preparation  of  these  compounds  consists  in  bring- 
ing the  respective  aldehydes  into  reaction  with  phosphoric  penta- 
chloride : 

CmH2m+1  C!mH2m+1 

|  +  PC15  =  POCI3  +  1 

CHO  CHC12 

and  separating  the  products  by  fractional  distillation  or  by  converting 
the  phosphoric  oxychloride  into  phosphoric  acid  by  addition  of  water, 
separating  the  oily  chloride  from  the  aqueous  solution,  and  rectifying 
it  alone. 

380.  Methene  Haloids. — Methene  dichloride,  CH2C12,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  methylic  chloride  : 

CH3CI  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  CH2C12, 

and  is  therefore  the  second  chlorine  substitution  product  of  methane, 
dichlor  methane.  It  is  more  commonly  prepared  by  placing  methylic 
iodide  in  a  retort,  covering  with  water,  and  then  passing  chlorine 
through  the  tubulus  into  the  liquid.  The  very  volatile  methene  di- 
chloride collects  in  the  receiver,  which  must  be  kept  well  cooled, 
whilst  iodine  is  left  in  the  retort  : 

2CH3I  +  3C12  =  2CH2C12  +  I2  +  2HC1. 

After  drying  over  calcic  chloride  and  rectifying,  methene  dichloride  is 
a  colourless  liquid  of  sweet,  penetrating  odour,  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  boiling  at  41°,  and  having  sp.  gr.  1-344. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  methene  di- 
bromide,  according  to  the  equation  : 

2CH3I  +  3Br2  =  2CH2Br2  +  2HBr  +  I2- 

It  forms  a  heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  80°-82°  and  of  sp.  gr.  2*084  at 
11-5°. 

Methene  diiodide,  CH2I2,  is  a  colourless,  sweet-smelling  oil  of  sp. 
gr.  3*345,  which  boils  at  182°  and  solidifies  in  the  cold  to  brilliant 
leafy  crystals,  melting  at  +  6°.  The  vapour  density  is  9*55.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  will  not  moisten  glass. 

It  is  obtained  by  distilling  iodoform  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate,  the  alcohol  being  converted  into  various  oxidation 
products  by  the  oxygen  evolved  : 

CHI3  +  KOH  +  KI  +  CH2T2  +  0; 

also  by  heating  iodoform  for  several  hours  with  the  most  concentrated 
aqueous  hydriodic  acid  at  125°-150°  : 

CHI3  +  HI  =  CH2I2  +  I2; 
by  heating  chloroform  with  hydriodic  acid  : 

CHCI3  +  4HI  +  CH2I2  +  I2  +  3HC1; 
(compare  §  149);  or  by  heating  iodoform  alone  in  sealed  tubes  to  150°, 
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when  much  methene  diiodide  is  formed  in  addition  to  other  products 
not  yet  investigated. 

381.  Ethylidene  Haloid  Compounds. — Ethylidene  dichloride  : 

C2H4C12  or  CH3.CHC12, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  when  exposed  to  light  on 
ethylic  chloride,  together  with  ethylene  dichloride  and  further  sub- 
stitution products  (§  377),  from  which  it  must  be  separated  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
chloride  on  ethylic  aldehyde  : 

CH3  CH3 

|         +  PC15  =  POCl3  +     I 

CHO  CHC12 

and  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  chloroform -like  odour,  1'198  sp.  gr.,  and 
58°-59°  boiling  point,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Ethylidene  dibromide,  CH3.CHBr2,  is  formed  by  conducting  the 
vapour  of  ethylic  aldehyde  into  phosphoric  bromide,  a  liquid  being 
obtained  which  contains  ethylidene  dibromide  and  phosphoric  oxy- 
bromide ;  on  addition  of  ice  the  latter  is  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid  and  hydrobromic  acid,  from  which  the  ethylidene  dibromide 
separates  as  a  yellowish  oil.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
bromine  upon  ethylic  bromide  : 

CH3.CH2Br  +  Br2  =  CH3.CHBr2  +  HBr, 

and  is  separated  from  other  products  formed  at  the  same  time  by 
fractional  distillation.  It  boils  at  114°.  It  is  very  readily  decom- 
posed, water  on  gentle  heating  yielding  with  it  hydrobromic  acid 
and  probably  aldehyde. 

382.  Propylidene  dichloride,  CH3.CH2.CHC12,  obtained  from  pro- 
pylic  aldehyde  and  phosphoric  chloride,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  84°-87°, 
of  onion-like  odour. 

Isoamylidene  dichloride,  (CH3)2CH.CH2.CIIC12,  is  obtained  from 
isoamylic  aldehyde,  by  means  of  phosphoric  chloride,  as  an  oil  boiling  at 
130°  and  of  sp.  gr.  1-05  at  24°. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  the  Aldehyde  Radicals. 

383.  As  already  mentioned,  the  anhydrous  oxides  of  the  aldehyde 

Omri2m+1 
radicals  are  termed  aldehydes.     The  dihydrates,    |  ,     corre- 

CH(OH)2 

^mH2m+i 

sponding  to  these  oxides,    |  ,  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 

CHO 
purity,  although  they  probably  exist  in  aqueous  solution.    On  mixing 
an  aldehyde  with  water,  heat  is  generally  evolved  and  a  diminution 
of  volume  observed,  probably  in  consequence  of  union  with  the  elements 
of  water  : 

CmH2m+1  CmH2m+1 

I  +H20=    I 

CHO  CH(OH)2 

Nevertheless  by  mere  distillation  these  hydrates  dissociate  into  water 
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and  aldehyde.  It  appears  that  the  grouping  of  several  hydroxyl 
groups  round  a  single  carbon  atom  is  invariably  accompanied  with 
but  small  intensity  of  union  and  with  a  strong  tendency  to  decompose 
into  water  and  anhydride.  But  these  polyhydrates  become  much 
more  stable  when  carbon  groups  rich  in  negative  elements  are  in  com- 
bination also.  If  ethyl  aldehyde,  CH3.CHO,  be  converted  into 
chloral,  CCl3.CHO,  the  latter  yields  with  water  chloral  hydrate, 
CC13.CH(0H)2,  a  very  stable  body. 

As  two  oxynuclei  can  be  united  at  the  same  time  to  an  aldehyde 
radical,  oxides  and  salts  occur  of  the  general  formula  : 

OmH2m+ 1 

CH(OR)2 
in  which  R  is  the  radical  either  of  an  alcohol  or  an  acid. 

The  Aldehydes. 

384.  The  aldehydes  are  generally  prepared  by  the  moderated 
action  of  ozone  or  oxidising  agents  upon  primary  alcohols  or  their 
ethers.  One  atom  of  oxygen  then  removes  from  the  primary  alcohol 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water  (therefore  the  name 
aldehyde,  abbreviated  from  alcohol  dehydrogenatum).  One  of  these 
hydrogen  atoms  is  from  the  hydroxyl  group,  the  second  from  one  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  united  to  the  same  carbon  atom  : 


l/H  I  /H 

C^H        +  0  =  H20  +  C^O 

NOTT 


OH 

More  probably  the  first  action  is  the  direct  union  of  the  oxygen  so 
as  to  form  a  second  hydroxyl  group  : 

C<-H      +  0  =  C<-0— H 
X)H  xO— H 

which  then  decomposes  into  water  and  aldehyde  : 

OmH2m  + 1  OmH2m  + ! 

I/H  |/H 

(V-OH  =  H20  +  C^=0 
X)H 

385.  The  aldehydes  can  be  obtained  from  the  haloid  compounds  of 
their  radicals  either  directly  by  boiling  with  plumbic  hydrate : 

^m.H2m  +  1  ^m"-2m  +  l 

+  Pb(OH)2  =  PbCl2    +|  +H20; 

3HC12  CHO 

or  by  first  converting  into  the  acetate  by  means  of  potassic  acetate  : 


A, 


^m^2m+i  ^'m-t'-2m+i 


J 


+  2KO.C2H30  =  +  2KC1, 

HC12  CH(0.C2H30)2 
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and  then  saponifying.  In  this  latter  decomposition  the  alkali  must 
not  be  employed  in  excess,  as  it  very  readily  converts  the  aldehydes 
into  resinous  products,  whose  nature  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
made  out. 

386.  A  further  method  for  the  formation  of  the  aldehydes  of 
general  application,  is  from  those  acids  which  the  aldehydes  themselves 
yield  when  oxidised.  If  the  calcic  salt  of  such  an  acid  be  intimately 
mixed  with  calcic  formate  and  the  mixture  submitted  to  dry  distil- 
lation, calcic  carbonate  remains  behind,  whilst  the  aldehyde  distils 
over : 

I  I  I  I  I 

C=:0  C=0      +     C=0      0=0  =  2CaC03  +  2C=0 

I  i  I  I  I 

O Ca O  0— Ca— O  H 

The  aldehydes  appear  also  to  be  formed  without  exception  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  a  mixture  of  the  acid  with  the  acid 
anhydride  or  acid  chloride.  These  decompositions  probably  occur  as 
in  the  following  equations  : 

Cmri2m+  j 

l_ 

OmH2m.|_i  C — O  OmH2m+i  CmH2m+1 

ii  ii 

C=0  +0  +  Na2  =  2C=0         +      C=0 

I  I  I 


A 


H  C=0  ONa  H 

CmH2m+ , 
Acid  anhydride. 


OmH2mhl         OmH2m+1  OmH2m  +  1         CmH2ra+1 

C=0         +    C=0       +  Na2  =  NaCl+  C=0  +  0=O 

II  i  I 

OH  CI  OJSTa  H 

Acid  chloride. 

387.  The  aldehydes  are  generally  characterised  by  the  ease  of  their 
conversion  into  polymeric  modifications,  especially  yielding  tripled 
molecules.  Their  formation  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  oxygen  atoms  of  the  aldehydes  unite  on  polymerisation  to 
the  carbon  atoms  of  two  molecules,  thereby  joining  the  molecules 
together.    This  may  be  shown  by  the  formula  : 

Omri2m+1  Omrl2m+1  OmH2m  +  1      OmH2m+1 

H— 0=0  C— H  H— 0 0 C— H 

II  -  \  / 

O  0  0 

0=C— H  \   / 

|  C— H 


OmH2m+  j 


*-'m*i2m  +  i 
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On  heating  to  higher  temperatures  these  polymerised  aldehydes 
split  up  again  into  the  simple  molecules. 

388.  The  aldehydes,  as  the  compounds  intermediate  between  the 
primary  alcohols  and  acids,  can  readily  be  converted  into  either. 

By  treatment  with  nascent  hydrogen — by  sufficiently  energetic 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  a  slightly  acidulated  aqueous  solution 
of  aldehyde — two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  combined,  and  the  primary 
alcohol  regenerated,  from  which  the  aldehyde  can  be  obtained  by 
oxidation : 

^m  -H-  2m  +  1  ^m  Ji  2m  + 

I  /H  |     XL 

C4=0        +  2H  =  C<-H 
xOH 

The  aldehydes  are  slowly  converted  into  acids  by  mere  exposure  to 
atmospheric  oxygen,  and  this  change  occurs  considerably  more  quickly 
with  oxidising  agents : 


^mrJ-2m+i  ^mf-2m  + 

!=0  +  0  =  C=0 

I  I 

H  OH 


i 


The  action  of  argentic  oxide  is  especially  characteristic.  By  adding 
ammonia  to  argentic  nitrate  until  the  argentic  oxide  first  precipitated 
is  redissolved,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which,  when  added  to  aldehyde  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  more  quickly  on  warming,  gives  a  deposit 
of  metallic  silver,  whilst  the  amnionic  salt  of  the  acid  remains  in 
solution : 

0=0  +  2NH3AgOH  =  O=0         +  Ag2  +  H20  +  NH3. 

!  I 

H  ONH4 

If  the  aldehyde  is  miscible  with  water  the  silver  separates  in 
great  part  as  a  coherent,  mirror-like  film  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  If 
an  aldehyde  be  brought  into  contact  with  freshly  precipitated  argentic 
oxide,  the  argentic  salt  of  the  acid  is  formed  : 

CmH2m+1.OO.H  +  3AgOH  =  CmH2m+1.CO.OAg  +  Ag2  +  2H20. 

In  detecting  or  purifying  aldehydes  use  is  made  of  their  com- 
binations with  the  alkaline  hydric  sulphites  and  with  ammonia  (see 
later). 

By  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  the  aldehydes  and  their  polymers 
are  converted  into  the  dichlorides  of  the  radicals  (§  379). 

Formic  Aldehyde,  or  Methene  Oxide,  CH20. 

389.  Methene  oxide,  methylic  aldehyde,  also  known  (as  the  aldehyde 
of  formic  acid)  as  formic  aldehyde,  is  only  known  in  the  state  of 
vapour  and  in  aqueous  solution,  which  probably  contains  it  as  a  di- 
hydrate.     In  absence  of  water  it  polymerises  with  great  readiness. 
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The  aqueous  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  is  most  readily  obtained 
by  oxidation  of  methylic  alcohol.  For  this  purpose  some  methylic 
alcohol  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  a  tri-tubulated  WoulfFs  bottle.  In 
one  of  the  side  necks  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  placed  so  as  to 
dip  into  the  methylic  alcohol,  whilst  the  other  is  connected  with  a 
condenser,  this  with  a  receiver,  and  this  latter  attached  air-tight  to  a 
powerful  aspirator.  The  condenser  is  filled  with  ice-cold  water,  with 
which  the  receiver  is  also  surrounded.  When  the  aspirator  has  been 
set  working,  the  middle  neck  of  the  WoulfFs  bottle  is  closed  with  a 
stopper,  from  which  hangs  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  which  has  been 
heated  to  glowing.  A  powerful  stream  of  air  is  now  drawn  through 
the  open  tube,  which  bubbling  through  the  methylic  alcohol  becomes 
charged  with  its  vapour.  The  hot  platinum  wire  causes  the  oxidation 
of  the  vapour,  sufficient  heat  being  thereby  evolved  to  keep  the  wire 
at  the  necessary  temperature.  The  resulting  formic  aldehyde,  together 
with  water  and  unaltered  methylic  alcohol,  liquefy  in  the  condenser 
and  collect  in  the  receiver. 

The  distillate  has  a  penetrating  smell,  reduces  solutions  of  silver 
salts,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  oil  by  potassic  hydrate.  Formic 
aldehyde  has  not  yet  been  obtained  from  it  in  a  pure  state. 

If  the  liquid  be  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  the  greater  part  of 
the  aldehyde  is  evolved.  A  part,  however,  remains  as  a  solid  mass  of 
paramethyl  aldehyde. 

390.  Paramethyl  aldehyde,  or  trimethene  oxide,  formerly  known 
as  dioxy-methylene,  C3H603,  can  be  obtained  in  the  following  ways, 
in  addition  to  the  one  given  above  : — 

It  is  obtained  directly  from  methene  diiodide  by  heating  with 
argentic  oxalate.  This  latter  must  be  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of 
powdered  glass  in  order  to  moderate  the  reaction  : 

3CH2I2  +  3Ag2C204  =  6AgI  +  3C02  +  3CO  +  C3H603. 

In  well-cooled  condensers  paramethyl  aldehyde  separates  from  the 
stream  of  gases  in  the  solid  state. 

On  heating  methene  diiodide  with  argentic  acetate  and  acetic  acid, 
methene  diacetate,  boiling  at  170°,  is  formed  : 

CH2I2  +  2AgO.C2H30  =  2AgI  +  CH2(OC2H30)2 ; 

from  which,  by  heating  with  water  at  100°  in  sealed  tubes,  paramethyl 
aldehyde  is  obtained : 

3CH2(O.C2H30)2  +  3H20  =  6HO.C2H30  +  C3H603. 

It  is  obtained  most  readily  by  heating  glycollic  acid  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort  to  150°  : 

CH2.OH 
3  |  +  3H2S04  =  3(H2S04,H20)  +  3CO  +  C3H603; 

CO.OH 

paramethyl  aldehyde  condenses  on  the  neck  of  the  retort. 

Paramethyl  aldehyde  is  a  colourless,  indistinctly  crystalline  body, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Though  itself  odourless  it 
gives   the   penetrating   odour  of  formic  aldehyde  when  heated.     It 

s 
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sublimes  freely  at  100°,  melts  at  152°,  and  boils  at  a  slightly  higher 
temperature.  The  vapour  evolved  is  not  paramethyl  aldehyde,  but 
the  simple  formic  aldehyde.  On  cooling  it  polymerises  again.  The 
vapour  density  is  found  to  be  1-037,  which  corresponds  to  the  formula 
CH20. 

That  paramethyl  aldehyde  is  correctly  represented  by  the  formula 
C3H603  can  only  be  inferred  from  its  analogy  with  parathio-methyl 
aldehyde,  into  which  it  is  readily  converted  by  hydric  sulphide,  and 
which  has  been  shown  to  possess  the  formula  C3H6S3*. 

If  paramethyl  aldehyde  be  heated  with  much  water  to  130°-150°  in 
sealed  tubes  it  dissolves,  and  the  liquid  then  possesses  the  properties  of 
a  solution  of  formic  aldehyde.  In  presence  of  water,  therefore,  the 
change  into  the  polymeric  modification  does  not  occur,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  solution  containing  not  CH20,  but  the  dihydrate 
CH2(OH)2. 

Baric  hydrate  solution,  on  boiling,  colours  paramethyl  aldehyde 
yellow,  and  the  liquid  then  contains  some  baric  formate. 

By  careful  addition  of  argentic  oxide  the  aqueous  solution  of  for- 
mic aldehyde  is  converted  into  formic  acid  : 

CH20  +  2AgOH  =  Ag2  +  CHO.OH  4-  H20. 

Acetic  Aldehyde,  or  Ethylidene  Oxide,  C2H40. 

391.  Acetic  aldehyde,  ethylic  aldehyde,  or  simply  aldehyde,  is  the 
first  oxidation  product  of  ethylic  alcohol : 

CH3  CH3 

|  +  0  =  H20  +  | 

CH2.OH  CHO 

and  ethylic  ether 

CH3     CH3  CH3 

+  20  =  H20  +  2  | 
CH2.O.CH2  CHO 

and  is  also  formed  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  oxidation  of  many  other 
bodies,  such  as  albumen,  sugars,  fermentation  lactic  acid,  &c. 

From  fermentation  lactic  acid  it  is  also  obtained,  together  with 
other  products,  by  dry  distillation  : 

CH3 

CH 
CH.OH  =  CO  +  H20  +  I 
|  CHO 

CO.OH 

in  larger  quantity,  together  with  formic  acid,  by  heating  with  mode- 
rately concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  150°  in  sealed  tubes  : 

CH3  CH3 

CH.OH  =  CHO  +  H  (formic  acid) 

I  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 
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Much  aldehyde  is  also  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  calcic  acetate  and  formate  : 

CH3  CH3     H  H  CH3 

|  |        +  |  |     =  2CaC08  +  2   | 

CO.O.Ca.O.CO        CO.O.Ca.O.CO  COH 

392.  To  prepare  aldehyde  two  parts  of  80  %  alcohol  are  heated 
with  three  parts  of  manganic  dioxide  and  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  two  parts  of  water,  and  the  vapours  condensed  by 
strong  cooling.  The  crude  distillate,  which  contains  several  other 
bodies,  such  as  acetal,  ethylic  acetate,  water,  and  unaltered  alcohol,  is, 
in  order  to  purify  the  aldehyde,  mixed  with  ether,  and  the  liquid 
saturated  with  dry  ammonia  gas.  Aldehyde  ammonia,  insoluble  in 
ether,  is  thereby  separated  : 

CH3.CHO  +  NH3  =  CH3.CH(OH).NH2, 

in  crystals,  whilst  all  impurities  remain  in  solution.  The  crystals, 
after  washing  with  ether  and  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  are  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled,  when 
aldehyde  and  some  water  pass  over  : 

2CH3.CH(OH).NH2  +  H2S04  =  (NH4)2S04  +  2CH3.CHO. 

The  distillate  is  allowed  to  stand  some  time  over  fused  calcic 
chloride  and  then  rectified,  the  pure  aldehyde  being  collected  in  re- 
ceivers cooled  with  iced  water. 

Instead  of  manganic  dioxide,  potassic  dichromate,  in  pieces  about 
the  size  of  peas,  is  generally  used  as  the  oxidising  agent.  Fifteen 
parts  of  this  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  ten  parts  of  alcohol  and 
twenty  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  been  previously  diluted 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  water. 

The  reaction,  which  speedily  begins,  is  so  violent  that  the  liquid 
enters  into  ebullition.  As  the  accompanying  bodies  are  more  difficultly 
volatile  than  aldehyde,  it  is  usual  to  separate  them  from  the  latter  by 
partial  condensation  before  condensing  it  by  strong  cooling. 

For  this  purpose  the  reaction  vessel  a  (fig.  20),  whose  volume  must 
be  four  times  that  of  the  mixed  ingredients,  is  connected  with  the 
lower  end  of  a  glass  worm  b  which  is  surrounded  with  water  of  60°. 
In  this  the  main  portion  of  the  accompanying  vapours  are  condensed 
and  returned  into  the  retort  A.  The  aldehyde  vapours  are  conducted 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  worm  tube  into  two  cylinders  c,  c,  containing 
anhydrous  ether,  and  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  in 
v-hich  the  aldehyde  liquefies.  At  the  end  of  the  reaction,  which  is 
c .  mpleted  by  slight  heating  of  the  reaction  vessel  by  hot  water,  all 
the  aldehyde  is  found  mixed  with  ether  in  the  two  cylinders.  Dry 
ammonia  gas  is  now  passed  into  the  cylinders,  and  the  crystalline 
aldehyde  ammonia  treated  as  already  described  to  obtain  pure  alde- 
hyde. 

393.  Acetic  aldehyde  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  21°,  of  sp.  gr. 
•801  at  0°.  In  the  air  it  evaporates  with  great  celerity  and  large 
absorption  of  heat.  The  odour  is  peculiar,  and  when  strongly  diluted 
not  unpleasant.  The  vapour,  when  breathed  in  large  quantity,  pro- 
duces a  feeling  of  tightness  in  the  chest. 

s2 
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The  vapour  density  is  1-52. 

Acetic  aldehyde  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  in  the  two  first  cases  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat. 

Aqueous  aldehyde  becomes  rapidly  acid  on  exposure  to  air,  being 
converted  by  that,  as  by  all  other  oxidising  agents,  into  acetic 
acid.  It  precipitates  metallic  silver  from  ammoniacal  silver  solutions, 
amnionic  acetate  being  formed  : 

CH3.CHO  +  2NH3AgOH  =  Ag2  +  NH3  +  H20  +  CH3.CO.O.NH4. 


Fig.  20. 


By  treatment  of  the  slightly  acidulated  aqueous  solution  with 
sodium  amalgam  aldehyde  is  reconverted  into  ethylic  alcohol : 

CH3  CH3 

I  +2H=    I 

CHO  CH2.HO 

but  some  other  products  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  especially 
/3-butylene  glycol. 

Phosphoric  chloride  converts  acetic  aldehyde  into  ethylidene  di- 
chloride  (§  381),  and  alkalies  form  from  it  a  yellow  resin  (aldehyde 
resin)  of  still  uncertain  composition. 

By  long  contact  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  aldehyde  is  con- 
verted into  aldol ;  by  heating  with  a  little  zincic  chloride  two  molecules 
of  aldehyde  condense,  with  elimination  of  a  molecule  of  water,  into 
crotonic  aldehyde. 
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By  long  heating  at  1 80°  with  acetic  anhydride  in  sealed  glass  tubes 
aldehyde  is  converted  into  ethylidene  acetate  : 
CH3  CH3 

|        +0(C2H30)2=   | 
COH  CH(O.C2H30)2 

This  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  169°  and  not  miscible  with 
water,  but  which  on  heating  therewith  yields  aldehyde  and  two  mole- 
cules of  acetic  acid. 

Further  decompositions  of  ethylidene  oxide  will  be  mentioned 
later. 

394.  Chemically  pure  aldehyde  remains  quite  unaltered  in  air- 
tight vessels.  Small  quantities  of  acids  or  of  certain  salts  (as  zincic 
chloride)  cause  its  transformation  on  standing  into  two  polymeric 
modifications,  paraldehyde  and  metaldehyde. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  paraldehyde,  triethylidene  trioxide, 
C6H1203,  is  formed,  and  most  quickly,  and  with  great  evolution  of  heat 
and  diminution  of  volume,  when  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  pure  aldehyde.  Zincic  chloride,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  similarly  cause  this  change  in  a  short  time.  In  order 
to  obtain  pure  paraldehyde  the  modified  aldehyde  is  cooled  by  a  freez- 
ing mixture,  and  the  crystals  formed  are  separated  from  the  portion 
remaining  liquid,  which  still  contains  unchanged  aldehyde. 

Paraldehyde  is  a  crystalline  solid  below  +10°,  and  melts,  when 
perfectly  pure,  at  10-5°.  At  15°  the  liquid  has  the  sp.  gr.  -998;  it 
boils  at  124°.  The  vapour  density  is  4'58,  being  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  aldehyde. 

Paraldehyde  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  still  less  on  heating 
than  at  ordinary  temperatures.  By  strongly  superheating  its  vapour, 
and  then  condensing,  ordinary  aldehyde  is  obtained.  The  same  de- 
composition occurs  on  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid.  Phosphoric 
chloride  converts  it  completely  into  ethylidene  chloride ,  acetic  anhy- 
dride, on  heating,  into  ethylidene  acetate.  By  these  reactions  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  combination  of  three  aldehyde  molecules  to  one 
molecule  of  paraldehyde  takes  place  according  to  the  formula  : 

CH3      CH3 

i       i 

H— C— 0— C— H 

V 
CH 

I 
CH3 

395.  Metaldehyde  is  formed  by  the  action  of  somewhat  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  calcic  chloride,  <fcc,  at  temperatures 
below  0°,  and  separates  in  white  needles  or  prisms.  Sometimes  this 
modification  is  also  obtained  at  ordinary  temperatures  under  conditions 
still  unascertained,  but  there  is  invariably  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
aldehyde  transformed  into  metaldehyde.  From  the  portion  remaining 
liquid  it  is  separated  by  decantation  and  suction.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  carbonic  disulphide,  he. 
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It  sublimes  slowly  at  100°,  more  quickly  and  without  fusion  at  112°- 
115°.  At  the  latter  temperature  it  is  partly  converted  into  aldehyde, 
the  conversion  being  complete  on  heating  for  several  hours  in  a  sealed 
tube.  Phosphoric  chloride  converts  it  into  ethylidene  chloride.  Its 
vapour  density  cannot  be  determined  on  account  of  its  ready  conver- 
sion into  C2H40,  and  on  this  account  the  molecular  weight  of  metal- 
dehyde  remains  unknown.  It  probably  contains  more  than  three 
aldehvde  molecules  united  together  in  similar  manner  to  that  in 
paraldehyde. 

Higher  Aldehydes. 

396.  Propionic  aldehyde,  or  propylidene  oxide,  CH3.CH2.CHO,  is 
prepared  by  oxidation  of  primary  propyl ic  alcohol  and  by  dry  dis- 
tillation of  a  mixture  of  calcic  propionate  and  formate.  It  is  a  mobile 
liquid,  of  suffocating  aldehyde-like  odour,  of  sp.  gr.  *8074  at  21°, 
and  boils  at  48,8°-49"5°.  It  is  no  longer  miscible  in  every  proportion 
with  water,  but  requires  five  volumes  of  the  latter  for  solution. 

397.  Butyric  aldehydes,  C4H80.  Two  isomers  exist  corresponding 
to  the  two  primary  butylic  alcohols. 

Normal  butyric  aldehyde,  or  butylidene  oxide,  CH3.CH2.CII2.CIIO, 
is  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  calcic  normal  butyrate  and  formate  as 
a  liquid  of  penetrating  aldehydic  odour.  It  boils  at  75°,  has  sp.  gr. 
•834  at  0°,  and  dissolves  in  about  twenty-seven  parts  of  water.  It  is 
also  formed  in  small  quantity  in  the  oxidation  of  albuminoids  by  man- 
ganic dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

p-rr 

Isobutyric  aldehyde,  or  isobutylidene  oxide,  p-rx3^>CH.CHO,  is  pre- 
pared by  oxidation  of  ten  parts  of  isobutyHc  alcohol  by  nine  and  a  half 
parts  of  potassic  bichromate  and  a  mixture  of  nine  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  seventy-five  parts  of  water.  The  reaction  must  be  started 
by  gentle  heating,  and  then  completes  itself.  The  crude  distillate 
must  be  fractioned,  and  the  portion  passing  over  between  60°  and  80° 
shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydric  sodic  sulphite.  A  com- 
pound of  this  latter  with  the  aldehyde  separates,  which  is  pressed  and 
distilled  with  solution  of  sodic  hydrate,  when  pure  isobutyric  aldehyde 
is  obtained.  It  is  also  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  iso- 
butyrate  and  formate.  j 

Isobutyric  aldehyde  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive  liquid  of 
penetrating  odour,  which  boils  at  61°-62°  and  has  sp.  gr.  -8226  at 
0°.     It  dissolves  at  20°  in  about  nine  times  its  weight  of  water. 

By  hydrochloric  acid,  or  somewhat  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
as  also  by  addition  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  isobutyric  aldehyde  poly- 
merises with  evolution  of  heat  into 

Paraisobutyric  aldehyde,  which  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  re- 
crystallisable  from  water  and  alcohol,  and  melts  at  59°-60°.  The 
boiling  point  is  194°,  the  found  vapour  density  7-256,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  tripled  molecule  C12H2403,  whose  theoretical  vapour 
density  would  be  7*464.  At  200°  paraisobutyric  aldehyde  is  still  not 
reconverted  into  isobutyric  aldehyde. 

398.  Valeric  aldehydes,  0$B-i  0O.  Four  of  these  bodies  are  possible, 
corresponding  to  the  primary  amylic  alcohols ;  only  two,  however,  are 
known  as  yet. 
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Normal  valeric  aldehyde,  amylidene  oxide  : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CHO, 

is  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  normal  calcic  valerate  with  calcic 
formate  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  102°  and  requiring  more  than 
thirty  parts  of  water  for  solution.  Its  odour  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  following  compound. 

Isovaleric  aldehyde,  isoamylidene  oxide,  or  valeral : 

°gp>CH.CH2.CHO, 

is  readily  obtained  from  fermentation  amylic  alcohol.  A  lukewarm 
saturated  solution  of  twelve  parts  of  potassic  dichromate  is  placed  in 
a  retort,  and  a  mixture  of  sixteen  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  eleven 
parts  of  isoamylic  alcohol  and  sixteen  parts  of  water  allowed  to  flow  in 
slowly  through  a  funnel  tube.  The  temperature  rapidly  increases  to 
that  of  distillation,  and  no  external  source  of  heat  is  required  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  vapours  passing  over  are  con- 
densed in  well-cooled  receivers,  and  yield  a  distillate  containing  besides 
valeral  some  isoamylic  alcohol,  isovaleric  acid,  isoamylic  iso valerate,  and 
much  water.  Potassic  hydrate  is  added  to  the  distillate  until  alkaline, 
with  shaking,  in  order  to  convert  the  acid  into  the  potassic  salt.  The 
oil  collected  above  the  aqueous  liquid  is  then  poured  off  and  shaken 
for  a  long  time  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydric  sodic  sulphite. 
This  latter  combines  with  the  valeral  to  a  difficultly  soluble  com- 
pound, which  separates  in  brilliant  plates.  These  are  collected  on 
linen,  pressed,  washed  with  ether,  dried,  and  distilled  with  concentrated 
solution  of  sodic  hydrate,  whereby  valeral  is  regenerated. 

Isovaleric  aldehyde  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  suffocating  apple-like 
odour,  which  boils  at  92-5°  and  at  0°  has  sp.  gr.  '822.  By  oxidising 
agents  it  is  converted  into  isovaleric  acid. 

399.  Normal  caproic  aldehyde,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CHO,  is 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcic  normal  caproate 
and  formate.  It  forms  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  127 '9°  and  of  sp. 
gr.  -8498  at  0°. 

Another  capi-oic  aldehyde,  probably  (CH3)2  :  CH.CH2.OH,  is 
prepared  by  distillation  of  calcic  isocaproate  and  formate  as  a 
penetrating  but  not  mipleasant-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  121°.  It 
yields  with  nascent  hydrogen  a  hexylic  alcohol  boiling  at  150°. 

400.  (Enanthol,  or  cenanthic  aldehyde,  C7H140,  is  obtained  by  dry 
distillation  of  castor  oil,  the  distillate  being  shaken  with  hydric  sodic 
sulphite,  &c,  as  under  valeral,  as  an  oily  liquid  of  peculiar  disagree- 
able smell,  which  boils  at  152°  and  has  sp.  gr.  *827.  As  already 
mentioned  (§  172),  this  is  probably  normal  ainanthic  aldehyde: 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2COH. 

400a.  The  remaining  known  members  of  the  series  have  been 
prepared  by  dry  distillation  of  intimate  mixtures  of  calcic  formate 
with  the  calcic  salts  of  the  requisite  acid,  under  reduced  pressure 
(15-25  mm.)     They  are  : — 

Laurie  aldehyde,  Cj  ^o^CHO.  from  lauric  acid,  melts  at  44'5°  and 
boils  at  184°-185°  under  100  mm.  pressure.  It  forms  a  brilliant 
white,  odourless,  crystalline  mass. 
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400&.  Myristic  aldehyde,  C13H27.CHO,  from  myristic  acid,  melts 
at  52-5°  and  boils  at  214°-215°  under  100  mm.  pressure. 

401.  Palmitic  aldehyde,  C15H31.CHO,  from  palmitic  acid,  forms 
nacreous  leafy  crystals,  melting  at  58"50.  Under  100  mm.  pressure  it 
boils  at  239°-240°.  By  oxidation  of  cetylic  alcohol  a  body  is  obtained 
melting  at  52°,  but  it  appears  doubtful  if  this  is  palmitic  aldehyde. 

401a.  Stearic  aldehyde,  C17H35.CHO,  from  stearic  acid,  crystal- 
lises in  fine  crystal  leaves  with  bluish  shimmer;  it  melts  at  6  3 '5°  and 
boils  at  259°-261°  under  100  mm.  pressure. 

Ethereal  Compounds  of  the  Aldehyde  Radicals. 

402.  The  polymeric  modifications  of  the  aldehydes  above  mentioned 
may  be  classed  amongst  these  compounds,  as  in  them  the  several 
aldehyde  radicals  are  held  together  by  oxygen.  In  the  true  sense, 
however,  the  term  is  restricted  to  compounds  in  which  aldehyde 
radicals  and  the  monad  alcohol  radicals  are  joined  together  by  oxygen, 
giving  bodies  of  the  general  formula  : 

^mli2m+  l 

CH(OCnH2n  +  1)2 

The  number  of  compounds  known  is  not  large,  only  those  of  methene 
and  ethylidene  having  been  prepared. 

They  were  first  obtained  by  incomplete  oxidation  of  the  respective 
primary  alcohols,  together  with  the  aldehydes,  one  oxygen  atom 
acting  on  three  alcohol  molecules  according  to  the  equation  : 

3CnH2n+  ,OH  +  O  =  2H20  +  CnH2n(OCnH2n+1)2. 

These  bodies  are  also  obtained  by  mixing  aldehydes  with  anhydrous 
alcohols,  especially  if  the  mixture  be  heated  to  100°  for  some  time  : 

^m^l2m+ 1  ^m^2m+i 

|  +  2HO.CnH2n+1  =  H20+  | 

CHO  CH(O.CnH2n  +  1)2 

By  limited  oxidation  they  are  first  converted  into  aldehydes  : 

^m*l2m+1  ^mH2m+l 

I  +  20  =  H20  +  3  | 

CH(O.CH2.CmH2m+1)2  CHO 

403.  Methene  dimethylate,  methylal,  or  formal,  CH3(O.CH3)2,  is 
obtained  on  heating  methylic  alcohol  with  manganic  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  separated  from  the  crude  distillate  by  fractional 
distillation.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  42°  and  has  sp. 
gr.  -855.  The  vapour  density  is  2*625.  With  alcohol  and  ether 
formal  can  be  mixed  in  every  proportion  ;  it  dissolves  in  about  three 
times  its  weight  of  water.  On  saturation  of  its  aqueous  solution  with 
potassic  hydrate  it  is  again  precipitated. 

404.  Ethylidene  dimethylate,  CH3.CH(O.CH3)2,  is  found  in  crude 
wood  spirit,  and  is  prepared  by  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  methylic  and 
ethylic  alcohols,  or  more  readily  by  heating  aldehyde  with  absolute 
methylic  alcohol.  It  is  liquid,  boils  between  63°  and  65°,  and  has 
sp.  gr.  -8674  at  1°  and  a  vapour  density  of  3*16. 
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Ethylidene  methylate-ethylate,  CH3.CH<VC  j|  ,  is  obtained,  to- 
gether with  the  foregoing,  by  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  ethylic  and 
methylic  alcohols,  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  85°. 

405.  Ethylidene  ethylate,  ethylidene  diethyl-ether,  or  acetal, 
CH3CH(O.C2H5)2,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  ethylic  alcohol, 
and  is  contained  in  that  fraction  of  the  distillate  coming  over 
between  90°  and  110°.  By  saturation  of  the  liquid  with  calcic 
chloride  it  separates  as  an  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and  is 
purified  by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  obtained  more  readily  by 
heating  aldehyde  with  absolute  alcohol  to  100°.  Ethylidene  di- 
bromide,  when  treated  with  sodic  ethylate,  gives  in  part  acetal : 

CH3.CHBr2  +  2NaO.C2H5  =  2NaBr  +  CH3CH.(O.C2H5)2. 

Ethylidene  dichloride,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  monochlor-ethylene 
by  similar  treatment  : 

CH3.CHC12  +  NaO.C2H5  ■=  NaCl  +  HO.C2H5  +  CH2:CHC1. 

Acetal  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of  '821  sp.  gr.  at  225°,  which 
boils  between  104°  and  106°.  It  dissolves  in  eighteen  volumes  of 
water  at  25°,  but  is  less  soluble  at  higher  temperatures.  On  heating 
with  acetic  acid  it  gives  aldehyde  and  ethylic  acetate  : 

CH3.CH(O.C2H5)2  +  2HO.C2H30  =  H20  +  CH3.CHO 
+  2C2H5.O.C2H30. 

It  is  not  attacked  by  potassic  hydrate. 

Sulphurous  Acid  Compounds  of  the  Aldehydes. 

406.  As  already  mentioned  (§  389),  the  aldehydes  unite  with  the 
hydric  sulphites  directly,  and  without  formation  of  bye  products, 
yielding  crystalline  compounds.  By  their  properties  these  appear  to 
be  double  sulphites  containing  the  positive  monad  radical 

CmH2m+  j.CH.OH. 

Their  constitution  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  general  formula  : 

CmH2m+i 

CH.OH 

O.S02Na 

They  are  readily  decomposed  by  basic  hydrates,  or  even  by  the  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies,  aldehyde  being  again  formed  : 

MmH2m+i  ^mH2m+ 1 

2CH.OH      +  Na2C03  -  C02  +  2NaO.S02.Na  +  2CHO 

OS02Na 

The  action  of  acids  also  causes  the  decomposition  of  these  compounds 
into  salts  of  the  acids,  aldehyde,  and  sulphurous  acid. 
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The  hydric  sulphite  compounds  of  the  lower  members  of  the  series 
are  readily  soluble  in  water,  those  of  the  higher  members  difficultly 
soluble;  these  latter,  therefore,  serve  as  a  means  of  separating 
aldehydes  from  mixtures  with  other  bodies.  If  the  aldehydes  in  such 
mixtures  be  either  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  they  must 
be  shaken  violently  for  a  long  time  with  saturated  solution  of  the 
alkaline  hydric  sulphite,  it  being  well  to  heat  the  mixture  previously. 

407.  Ethylidene-hydrate  metallic  sulphites,  or  aldehyde  metallic 
sulphites,  CH3.CH(OH).O.S02M.  These  compounds,  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  water,  are  best  prepared  by  slow  addition  of  acetic 
aldehyde  to  well-cooled  saturated  solutions  of  the  acid  sulphites  of  the 
respective  metals,  until  the  liquid,  after  standing  for  some  time  in 
closed  vessels,  smells  of  aldehyde.  From  the  solutions  so  prepared 
the  crystalline  salts  are  obtained  either  by  precipitation  with  strong 
alcohol  or  by  evaporation  in  a  dry  vacuum.  On  heating  alone  at 
100°  they  decompose  into  aldehyde,  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  a 
neutral  sulphite. 

Ethylidene-hydrate  potassic  sulphite,  CH3.CH(OH).O.S02K, 
crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles  the  sodic  salt  CH3.CH(OH).O.S02Na, 
by  evaporation  in  fatty  plates,  by  precipitation  of  its  solution  by 
alcohol  in  satiny  needles.  The  amnionic  salt  prepared  from  aldehyde 
and  hydric  ammonic  sulphite  crystallises  in  small  needles,  which 
dissolve  in  six  times  their  weight  of  water  at  16°  and  in  the  dry  state 
are  not  decomposed  at  100°.  It  contains  H20  less  than  is  required 
by  the  formula 

C2H4(OH)O.S02lSrH4, 

and  corresponds,  very  likely,  to  one  of  the  formulae 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

H— C— NH3         or        H-C-NH3 

II  II 
O— S02                            S02.0 

probably  by  its  stability  at  300°,  to  the  last.  By  dissolving  baric 
carbonate  in  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  mixed  with  excess  of  aldehyde 
and  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  by  alcohol,  a  satiny  precipitate 
of  the  baric  salt  (CH3.CH(OH).O.S02)2Ba  is  obtained. 

408.  In  the  case  of  the  remaining  aldehydes  generally  only  the 
compounds  with  hydric  sodic  sulphite  have  been  prepared.  The 
propionic  aldehyde  compound  is  readily  soluble ;  those  of  the  higher 
molecular  aldehydes  separate  on  shaking  with  concentrated  solution 
of  hydric  sodic  sulphite,  mostly  in  plates  of  silvery  lustre,  and  the  less 
soluble  the  richer  in  carbon  the  aldehyde  is. 

Oxy chlorides  of  the  Aldehyde  Radicals. 

409.  In  consequence  of  their  divalent  nature  the  aldehyde  radicals 
can  unite  with  two  different  elements,  such  as  chlorine  and  oxygen, 
which  latter,  being  diad,  can  still  unite  with  other  radicals.  Chloro- 
hydrates  are  not  known,  but  chlor  ethers  and  chlor  salts  exist. 

410.  Dimethene  chlor-oxide,  or  dichlor-methyl  ether  : 

C2H4C120  =  C1.CH2.0.CH2.C1, 
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is  formed  on  carefully  mixing  diniethylic  oxide  and  chlorine  gases  : 

(CH3)20  +  2C12  =  (CH2C1)20  +  2HC1, 

and  is  separated  from  the  liquid  products  by  fractional  distillation. 
It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  105°,  of  suffocating,  tear-exciting  odour,  of  sp. 
gr.  1*315  at  20°,  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
formic  aldehyde  or  paraformic  aldehyde  : 

(CH2C1)20  +  H20  =  2HC1  +  2CH20. 

411.  Ethylidene  chloro-ethylate,  CH3.CHC1.0.C2H5.  If  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  be  conducted  to  saturation  into  a  well-cooled  mixture 
of  aldehyde  with  twice  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  liquid 
separates  into  two  layers,  of  which  the  upper  contains  ethylidene  chlor- 
ethylate.  By  submitting  this  to  fractional  distillation  it  is  obtained 
as  an  oil  boiling  at  97°-98°,  which  at  eveiy  distillation  is  partially 
decomposed  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodic  ethylate  it  yields  acetal : 

CH3.CH<^C  H    +  NaO.C2H5  =  NaCl  +  CH3.CH<^g» 

The  same  body  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ethylic 
ether,  whence  its  other  name,  monochlor-ethylic  ether  (§  207). 

412.  Diethylidene  chlor-oxide,  or  ethylidene  oxy chloride  : 

CH3.CHC1.0.CHC1.CH3, 

is  formed  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  aldehyde  at  0°.  The 
liquid  divides  into  two  layers,  of  which  the  upper  is  decanted,  quickly 
dried  by  calcic  chloride,  and  heated  to  60°-70°,  whilst  a  stream  of 
carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  through  it  in  order  to  remove  any  un- 
altered aldehyde.  The  residue  is  then  fractioned,  and  the  portion 
distilling  between  116°  and  117°  collected.  Pme  ethylidene  chlor- 
oxide  is  liquid,  smells  at  once  of  aldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
has  sp.  gr.  1-1376  at  12°.  It  is  not  directly  miscible  with  water,  but 
is  soon  decomposed  by  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  aldehyde  : 

(CH3.CHC1)20  +  H20  =  2HC1  +  2CH3.CHO. 

Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

CH3  CH-3        CH3 

2  I  +  2HC1  =  H20  +    I  I 

CHO  CHCl.O.CHCl 

It  is  isomeric  with  bichlor  ether  (§  207),  which  boils  at  145°. 

CI 

413.  Ethylidene  chloro-acetate,  CH3.CH<^q -,  -ri  r\-  Aldehyde  and 

acetic  chloride  unite  directly  with  one  another,  when  equal  molecules 
are  heated  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes : 

CH3.CHO  +  C1.C2H30  =  CH3.CH<^C  H  Q 

Ethylidene  aceto-chloride  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  120°-124°,  which 
floats  on  water,  and  is  slowly  converted  thereby  into  aldehyde,  hydro- 
chloric and  acetic  acids. 

414.  By  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
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cenanthic   aldehyde,   there   is   obtained   amongst    other    products    a 

heptylidene  chloro-ethylate : 

C6Hl3'CH<O.C2H5 

as  a  light  oil  which  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged. 

Sulphur  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

415.  On  bringing  an  aldehyde  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  together 
there  result,  frequently  with  formation  of  intermediate  products,  the 
thio-aldehydes,  CmH2m  +  ^CHS,  which  as  yet,  however,  are  only  known 
in  polymeric  modifications.  These  latter  are  crystalline  bodies  of 
unpleasant  odour. 

416.  Trimethene  sulphide,  par  athiqf or  m- aldehyde,  C3H6S3,  is 
readily  obtained  by  saturating  paraform-aldehyde,  or  an  aqueous 
solution  of  form-aldehyde,  with  hydric  sulphide : 

OH2— 0— CH2  CH2— S— CH2 

\  /  \  / 

0       0  +  3H2S  =        S       S  +  3H20 


CH2  CH2 

The  same  body  is  obtained  by  heating  methene  diiodide  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  sulphide  : 

3CH2I2  +  3K2S  =  6KI  +  C3H6S3  j 

and  by  long  standing  of  carbonic  disulphide,  granulated  zinc  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  : 

3CS2  +  6Zn  +  12HC1  ■=  C3H6S3  +  3H2S  +  6ZnCl2. 

Trimethene  sulphide  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  more  readily  in  carbonic  disulphide,  and  most 
soluble  in  benzene.  It  crystallises  in  interlaced  needles  of  extremely 
disagreeable,  onion-like  odour,  which  begin  to  sublime  at  150°,  but 
melt  at  218°.  The  found  vapour  density  is  4 -98,  that  required  for  the 
formula  C3H6S3  being  4-77.  _ 

With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  it  yields  silky 
needles,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  of  the  formula  C3H6S3HgCl2  ;  with 
argentic  nitrate,  plates,  which  can  be  recrystallised  from  hot  water,  of 
C3H6S3AgN03,H20,  and  gives  with  platinic  chloride  (C3H6S3)2PtCl4. 
By  heating  at  170°  with  argentic  sulphate  it  yields  paraform-aldehyde, 
03H603. 

Methene  sulpho-carbonate  is  obtained  by  heating  methene  diiodides 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodic  sulpho-carbonate  : 

CH2I2  +  ^J>CS  =  2NaI  +  CH2<|>CS, 

as  a  yellowish  white  amorphous  powder.  The  molecular  formula  is 
probably  a  multiple  of  the  above  given. 

417.  Thioacetic  Aldehyde,  or  Ethylidene  Sulphide. — By  passing 
hydric  sulphide  into  aldehyde  there  is  first  formed  an  oily  body  of 
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nauseous  odour,  containing  equal  molecules  of  aldehyde  and  thio- 
aldehyde : 

C4H8OS  =  CH3.CH<^>CH.CH3. 

This  solidifies  when  strongly  cooled,  melts  again  at  —  2°,  and  at  35° 
begins  to  boil  with  decomposition,  pure  aldehyde  passing  over.  By 
treatment  with  acids  it  is  split  up  into  aldehyde  and  solid  parathio- 
aldehyde,  or  triethylidene  trisulphide,.  C6H12S3.  In  consequence  of 
this  only  the  latter  body  is  obtained  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
conducted  into  strongly  acidulated  aldehyde.  It  is  also  readily  pre- 
pared from  paraldehyde : 

CH3.CH— 0— CH.CH3  CH3.CH-S-CH.CH3 

II  II 

0— CH— 0  +  3H2S  =  3H20  +  S— CH— S 

I  I 

CH3  CH3 

Thio-paraldehyde  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  of  garlic  odour, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  slowly 
subliming  on  gentle  heating.  The  vapour  density  is  found  to  be 
6*199,  corresponding  to  the  molecular  formula  C6H12S3,  which  re- 
quires 6  #22. 

418.  The  thio-aldehydes  richer  in  carbon  are  less  known.  Iso- 
butyric  aldehyde  is  converted  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  an  oil  of 
unpleasant,  onion-like  odour,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
the  crystalline  state. 

Isovaleric  aldehyde  only  reacts  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when 

in  aqueous  solution.     There  results  a  crystalline  mass  of  isoamylidene 

CH 
sulphide,  p-rr3^>CH.CH2.CHS.    Re-crystallised  from  alcohol  or  ether, 

this  isovaleric  thio-aldehyde  forms  white,  asbestos-like  crystals  of 
nauseous  odour,  which  melt  at  69°  and  can  only  be  volatilised  un- 
changed in  vacuo.  The  vapour  density  =  found  3-508,  calculated 
3525. 

A  selenio-isovaleric  aldehyde  is  obtained  from  valeral  and  hydric 
selenide  in  crystalline  crusts  of  fearful  odour.  It  melts  at  56 "5°, 
sublimes  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  readily  decomposed 
with  separation  of  selenium. 

Sulphonic  Acids  of  the  Aldehyde  Radicals. 

419.  Methene  forms  a  methen-disulphonic  acid,  generally  termed 
methionic  acid,  CH2(S02.OH)2,  which  can  be  obtained  by  oxidation 
of  methene  sulpho- carbonate  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  formed  in  small 
quantity  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  upon  ethylic  ether, 
more  readily  by  heating  acetamide  or  acetonitrile  with  Nordhausen 
sulphuric  acid,  the  reaction  being  probably  as  follows  : 

CH3.CO.NH2  +  S03  +  2H2S04  =  CH2<|g»£g  +  C02 
+  NH4.H.S04. 

The   free   acid  crystallises  in  long,  deliquescent  needles,  and  is  not 
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altered  by  boiling  nitric  acid.     On  mixing  its  solution  with  baric 
chloride,  baric  methen-disulphonate : 

CH*<s£o>Ba>H3°> 

separates  in  difficultly   soluble,   nacreous  scales,    which  can   be   re- 
crystallised  from  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

420.  Methene-hydrate  sulphonic  acid,  CH2(OH).S02.OH,  is  formed 
when  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  into  a  well-cooled 
mixture  of  methylic  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  As  this  mixture 
would  contain  hydric  methylic  sulphate,  the  process  piobably  is  as 
follows : 

S02.OH 
CH3  | 

|  +  S03  =   CH2 

O.S02OH  | 

O.S02.OH 

The  liquid  is  then  boiled  with  water  for  several  hours  : 

CH2.S02.OH  CH2.S02.OH 

|  +  H20  +  «H20  =    |  +  H2S04  +  aH20, 

O.S02.OH  OH 

and  neutralised  with  plumbic  carbonate  whilst  still  boiling. 

The  liquid,  filtered  from  the  plumbic  sulphate,  contains  plumbic 
methene-hydrate  sulphonate ;  this  is  decomposed  by  hydric  sulphide, 
and  after  filtration  of  the  precipitated  plumbic  sulphide  is  saturated 
with  metallic  carbonates  in  order  to  prepare  the  respective  salts.  The 
potassic  salt,  CH2.(OH).S02OK,  crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system 
the  baric  salt  in  colourless  tables.  Both  free  acid  and  salts  are  very 
stable. 

421.  Ethylidene  disulphonic  acid  is  not  known,  but  on  heating 
ethylidene  dichloride  with  normal  sodic  sulphite  at  140°  in  sealed 
tubes  a  salt  of  ethylidene  chlor-sulphonic  acid  is  obtained  : 

CH3.CHJ^  +  NaS02.ONa  =  NaCl  +  CH3.CH  j!^  QNa 

To  purify  the  compound  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  treated  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated,  in  order  to  decompose  sodic 
chloride  and  excess  of  sodic  sulphite.  The  residual  acid  mass  is  then 
neutralised  with  sodic  hydrate,  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  treated 
with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  filtered.  This  dissolves  the  ethyl- 
idene chloro-sulphonate,  and  on  cooling  the  filtrate,  nacreous  plates  of 
the  above-given  formula  separate.  The  baric  salt  crystallises  in 
warty  masses.     Both  salts,  as  also  the  acid,  are  very  stable  bodies. 

Nitrogen  Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Radicals. 

422.  Most  aldehydes  unite  directly — with  evolution  of  heat — 
with  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  jielding  crystalline  compounds,  the 
aldehyde  ammonias,  which  behave  as  the  hydrate  amides  of  the  diad 
radicals  : 
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p     TT  CmH2m+l 

NH2 

These  compounds  readily  yield  aldehyde  when  treated  with  acids  : 

CmH2m+1.CH(OH)NH2  +  H2S04  =  CmH2m  +  1.CHO  +  NH4.HS04. 

By  passing  hydric  sulphide  into  the  aqueotfs  solution  of  these  sub- 
stances water  and  amnionic  sulphide  are  formed,  and  crystals  of 
sulphuretted  bases,  the  thialdines,  separate  : 

3(CmH2m+1.CH.OH.NH2)  +  3H2S  =  3H20  +  (NH4)2S 
+  (CmH2m+1.CH)3NH.S2, 

which  yield  crystalline  salts  with  one  equivalent  of  acid.  These 
thialdines  and  their  salts  are  probably  bodies  of  the  constitution 
expressed  by  the  general  formulas : 

CmH2m  +  1.CH-(NH)-CH.CmH2m+  , 
S CH S 


CmH 


and 


2m  + 1 


H     CI 

\/ 

CmH2m+  i-CH — NH — CH.CmH2m+  x 

S CH S 

I 
CmH2m  +  1 

i.e.  imide  disulphides  of  three  aldehyde  radicals. 

If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  aldehyde  ammonia  be  treated  with 
carbonic  disulphide,  crystalline  bodies,  termed  carbo-thialdines,  are 
obtained : 

2CnH2n.OH.NH2  +  CS2  =  2H20  +  (CnH2n)2ST2H2CS2, 

whose  constitution  is  probably  expressed  by  the  formula  : 

CmH2m  +  j.CH — NH — CH.CmH2m+ ! 

S CS — NH 

In  addition  to  the  hydrate  amides,  aldehydes  also  yield  with  ammonia 
other  products,  which  contain  no  oxygen ;  these  have  the  character  of 
nitrile  bases  of  the  aldehyde  radicals. 

423.  On  adding  methene  oxide,  best  in  the  form  of  paraformic 
aldehyde,  to  ammonia,  there  is  obtained  hexmethene  tetramine,  also 
termed  hexmethylenamine,  according  to  the  equation  : 

2C3H603  +  4NH3  =  6H20  +  C6H12N4. 

It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  brilliant  colourless  prisms  or  rhombo- 
hedrons,   which  have  an  unpleasant   odour  on  heating,  and  partly 
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sublime  undecomposed  at  100°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  diffi- 
cultly in  cold  alcohol,  and  behaves  as  a  monacid  base. 

With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  the  salt  C6H12N4.HC1,  crystal- 
lising in  white  needles,  whose  aqueous  solution  yields  with  platinic 
chloride  a  precipitate  of  the  formula  2C6H12N4HCl,PtCl4. 

The  structural  formula  of  hexamethene  tetracaine  is  probably 

By  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  reconverted  into  formic  aldehyde  : 

(CH2)6N4,HC1  +  3HC1  +  6H20  =  4NH4C1  +  60H2O. 

Methene  hydrate-amide  is  not  known. 

424.  Ethylidene  hydrate-amide,  or  aldehyde  ammonia  : 


CH3.CH<^qjj 


separates  in  well-formed  colourless  rhombohedra  when  dry  ammonia 
is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  ether  and  acetic  aldehyde.  The 
crystals  have  a  peculiar  odour,  like  that  of  the  excrements  of  mice, 
and  are  very  soluble  in  water,  as  also  in  alcohol.  The  vapour  density 
determined  at  100°-160°  in  vacuo  is  2*098  the  number  calculated 
from  the  molecular  formula  being  2*108.  At  reduced  pressures  alde- 
hyde ammonia  can  be  obtained  at  these  temperatures  in  the  state 
of  vapour,  but  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  it  decomposes  below 
100°,  and  still  more  quickly  if  water  be  present,  turning  yellow  or 
brown,  and  yielding  water,  ammonia,  and  amorphous  basic  oxytetral- 
dine : 

4CH3.CH(OH).NH2  =  3NH3  +  3H20  +  C8H13NO. 

(Oxytetraldine.) 
It  suffers  a  similar  decomposition  when  left  for  a  long  time  either 
when  damp  or  in  presence  of  alcohol,  being  thereby  converted  into  an 
amorphous  oxygen  free  base — hydracetamide  or  aldehydine,  C6H12N2, 
which  probably  is  triethylidene  diamine  : 

3CH3.CH<°^j-    =  NH3  +  3H20  +  CH3.CH<^ 

CH3.CH^ 

This  body  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  and  yields  with  acids  amorphous  soluble  salts,  which  may  con- 
tain either  one  or  two  equivalents  of  acid  ;  e.g. 

CH3.CEL  H  CH3.CH.  H 

chvch/     S      and     ch3.ch/     C1 

^N<C1  ^N 

CH3.CH^       U1  CH3.CH^ 

Both   these  compounds  give  precipitates  with  platinic   chloride,   of 
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which  C6H12N2,2HCl,PtCl4  is  a  sandy,  crystalline  body,  whilst 
(C6H12N2,HCl)2,PtCl4  is  amorphous. 

If  the  diacid  salt  be  boiled  with  water  it  gives  amnionic  chloride 
and  bxy-trialdine  hydrochloride : 

(CH3.CH  :)3N2,2HC1  +  H20  =  NH4C1  +  C6HnNO,HCl. 

Oxy-trialdine  is  also  obtained  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  aldehy- 
dine  at  the  temperature  of  the  water  bath  : 

(CH3.CH  :)3N2  +  H20  =  NH3  +  C6HnNO, 
as  a  brown,  amorphous,  weakly  basic  subtance.     In  this,  as  in  oxy- 
tetraldine,  the  ethylidene  group  no  longer  occurs,  but  a  complicated 
carbon  nucleus  formed  by  simultaneous  union  of  such  groups  (com- 
pare pyridene  bases). 

425.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde  ammonia  be  saturated 
with  sulphurous  anhydride  and  then  evaporated,  a  crystalline  body 
remains,  of  the  formula  C2H7NS03,  which  is  not  identical  with  that 
prepared  from  hydric  ammonic  sulphite  and  aldehyde  (§  407),  but 
only  isomeric  therewith.  It  dissolves  in  one  and  a  half  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  decomposes  at  100°  with  formation  of  a  resinous 
brown  mass. 

426.  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  aldehyde  ammonia,  brilliant  colourless  crystals  of  thialdine, 
C6H13NS2  =  (CH3.CH)3S2.NH,  separate.  These  are  little  soluble 
in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fuse  at  42°,  and  can  be 
sublimed.  Its  nauseous  odour  is  very  persistent.  Thialdine  gives 
salts  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  : 

C6H13NS2,HC1  and  C6H13NS2,HN03. 

Heated  with  argentic  nitrate,  it  decomposes  into  aldehyde,  ammonic 
nitrate,  and  argentic  sulphide.  Alcoholic  iodides  unite  directly  with 
it.  Methylic  iodide,  for  instance,  yields,  after  some  hours  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  methyl-thialdine  iodide  : 

I       CH3 

\/ 
CH3.CH— NH— CH.CH3 


S CH ! 


S 

I 
CH3 

Aldehyde  ammonia  unites  with  hydric  selenide  to  form  selenal- 
dine,  C6H13NSe2  =  (CH3.CH  :)3Se2NH. 

427.  Carbo-thialdine,  C5H10N2S2,  separates  on  mixing  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  aldehyde  ammonia  with  carbonic  disulphide  in  brilliant 
colourless  crystals,  which  only  dissolve  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  not  in 
water  or  ether,  and  on  boiling  with  acids  decompose  again  into 
aldehyde,  carbonic  disulphide,  and  ammonic  salts. 

428.  Butyric  aldehyde-ammonia,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH(OH)NH2,  and 
isobutyric  aldehyde-ammonia,  (CH3)2 :  CH.CH(OH).NH2,  are  also 
known.  From  the  latter  there  have  been  prepared  thio-isobutaldine, 
[(CH3)2 :  CH.CH]3S2NH,  as  a  difficultly  crystallisable  mass,  and 
carbo-isobutaldine,  [(CH3)2 :  CH.CH2]2CS2(NH2),  in  colourless  prisms, 
melting  at  91°. 
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429.  Isovaleric  aldehyde-ammonia,  isoamylidene  hydrate-amide,  or 
valeral  ammonia,  (CH3)2:CH.CH2.CH(OH)NH2,7H20,  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  considerably  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  even 
when  they  contain  water.  On  heating,  the  crystals  fuse  and  lose  their 
water  of  crystallisation,  becoming  again  crystalline  on  cooling.  The 
vapour  density  in  vacuo  at  160°  =  3*6,  calculated  3*559.  On  adding 
strong  aqueous  ammonia  to  a  mixture  of  valeral  and  carbonic  di- 
sulphide,  carbo-thio-valeraldine,  GY  iH^N^,  or 

[(CH3)2 :  CH.CH2.CH]2-.CS2.(NH2)2 

separates  in  warty  crystals,  which  melt  at  115'5°— 117°. 

Thio-valeraldine,  C15H31ISrS2,  or  [(CH3)2:CH.CH2.CH2]3S2NH, 
is  obtained  as  an  oily  body  on  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  over  thio- 
isovaleric  aldehyde  : 

3C5H10S  +  2NH3  =  C15H31NS2  +  NH4.SH. 

On  heating  valeral  ammonia  with  potassic  hydrate,  three  molecules 
of  the  compound  lose  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  and  a  basic  body  is 
formed,  which  can  be  distilled  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  has  the 
formula  C15H33]Sr03,  and  therefore  contains  the  elements  of  three 
molecules  of  valeral  and  of  one  molecule  of  ammonia.  It  is  probably 
the  nitrile  base  of  isoamylidene  hydrate  : 

3(CH3)9:CH.CH2.CH(OH).NH2=  2NH3 

+  [(CH3):CH.CH2.CH(OH)]3K 

CEnanthol  also  yields  an  ammonia  compound,  C6H13.CH(OH).NH2. 

430.  By  gentle  heating  of  methene  diiodide  with  alcoholic  tri- 
methylamine  solution,  there  is  formed,  according  to  the  equation  : 

CH2I2  +  N(CH3)3  =  N(CH2I)(CH8)3I, 

/CH2.T 

Iodo-methene  frimethyl  amnionic  iodide,  N=(CH3)3,  crystal- 
lising in  needles,  and  readily  yielding  with  moist  argentic  oxide 
the  basic 

Iodo-methene  trimethyl  amnionic  hydrate  : 

N(CH2I)(CH3)3.OH. 

If  the  aqueous  solution  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  excess  of 
argentic  hydrate,  argentic  iodide  again  separates,  and  the  strongly 

/CH2.OH 
alkaline  methene-hydrate  trimethyl  amnionic  hydrate,  N=(CH3)3  ,   is 

\OH 
now  contained  in  solution.     Both  bases  yield  salts  with  acids.    The 
chlorides  combine  with  platinic  chloride  and  form 

pST(CH2I)(CH3)3Cl]2,PtCl4,  crystallising  in  tables  : 
[N(CH2.OH)(CH3)3Cl]2PtCl4,  in  octahedra. 

431.  Methene  diiodide  unites  with  triethyl  phosphine,  forming 
Iodo-methene  triethyl  phosphonic  iodide,  P(CH2I)(C2H5)3I,  from 

which —  corresponding  to  the  above  amnionic  hydrate  compounds — the 
phosphonic  hydrates  P(CH2I)(C2H5)3OH  and 

P(CH2.OH)(C2H5)3.OH 
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can  be  obtained.  Methene  dichloride  yields  with  triethyl  phosphine 
chlor-methene,  triethyl  phosphonic  chloride,  P(CH2C1)(C2H5)3C1, 
together  with  methene  hexethyl  diphosphonic  dichloride  : 

432.  The  metallic  and  halogen  substitution  derivatives  of  the 
nitro-paraffins,  already  mentioned  (§§  289-292),  must  be  regarded  as 
derivatives  of  the  aldehyde  radicals. 

Nitro-sodium  methene  =  CH2.Na.(N02)  =  sodium  nitro-methene 
(§  296). 

Xltro-raercury  dimethene  =  N02.CrT2.Hg.CH2.N02. 

Nitrosodium  ethylidene  =  CH3.CH.Na(N02)  =  sodium  nitro- 
ethane. 

Ethylidene  nitro-bromide  ==  CH3.CHBr(N02)  =  brom-nitro-ethaue, 
boiling  at  145°-148°  (both  §  291),  &c. 

432a.  Dinitro-ethane,  CH3.CH(N02)2,  prepared  by  treatment 
of  brom-nitro-ethane  with  alcoholic  potash  and  potassic  nitrite  and 
decomposition  of  the  resulting  potassium  derivative  with  an  acid,  is  a 
colourless  refractive  liquid,  boils  at  185°-186°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  1-3503 
at  23-5°. 

a-Dinitro-propane,  CH3.CH2.CH(N02)2,  prepared  in  similar  man- 
ner from  o-brom-nitro-propane,  is  a  colourless  oil,  boils  at  189°,  and 
has  sp.  gr.  -8335  at  0°. 

(i-Dinitro-propane,  CH3.C(N02)2.CH3,  is  a  white,  crystalline, 
camphor-like  solid,  melting  at  53°  and  boiling  at  185 "5°.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  oxidising  the  body  C3H6N203,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  potassic  nitrite  and  /3-nitro-propane 
dissolved  in  potassic  hydrate. 

Ketone  Derivatives. 

C    ;H  "I 

Compounds  of  the  Radicals  ^n'  TT2n  + 1    >  fcr 

433.  By  replacement  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  a  paraffin  on  one 
and  the  same  intermediate  carbon  atom,  there  result  derivatives  of 
the  diad  radicals  : 

CnH  2n  + 1  CnH2n  +  j 

0=         ,  whose  oxygen  compounds,  C=0 

I  ! 

Cn»H2n»+1  CnH2n+1 

are  termed  ketones  or  acetones.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  paraffin 
poorest  in  carbon  that  can  yield  a  ketone  is  propane,  and  the  lowest 
member  of  the  homologous  ketone  series  CnH2nO  is  acetone,  C3H60  or 
CH3.CO.CH3,  isomeric  with  propionic  aldehyde.  This  first  member 
has  been  (as  regards  its  chemical  reactions)  by  far  the  best  investigated. 
A  large  number  of  higher  homologues  are  known,  but  their  derivatives 
have  mostly  not  been  prepared. 

Considering  the  alcohol  radicals  as  compounds  of  carboxyl,  CO, 
with  a  hydrogen  atom  and  an  alcohol  radical,  the  ketones  would  ap- 
pear as  compounds  of  carboxyl  with  two  alcohol  radicals,  or  as  alde- 

t2 
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hydes  in  which  the  hydrogen  atom  in  union  with  CO  has  been  replaced 
by  an  alcohol  radical : 

CH3  CH3 

0=0  0=0 


CH3 

Acetic  aldehyde.  Acetone. 

434.  The  ketones  are  the  first  oxidation  products  of  the  secondary 
alcohols  (§  160,  2),  as  the  isomeric  aldehydes  are  of  the  primary 
alcohols  : 

CH3  CH3 

CH.OH  +  0  =  H20  +  CO 
CH3  CH3 

Secondary  propylic  alcohol.  Acetone. 

and  similarly,  by  treatment  with  nascent  hydrogen  (when  their  aqueous 
or  aqueo-alcoholic  solutions  are  treated  with  sodium  amalgam),  are 
converted  into  secondary  alcohols  : 

CnH2n  + 1  CnH2n  + 1 

I  i 

CO  +  2H  =  CH.OH 

knH2n+l  CnH2n+i 

435.  A  method  of  general  application  for  the  synthetical  prepara- 
tion of  ketones  consists  in  the  dry  distillation  of  the  salts  of  monobasic 
organic  acids  of  the  formula  CnH2n-iO.OH.  If  such  salts  be  sub- 
mitted to  high  temperatures  in  absence  of  air,  a  metallic  carbonate  is 
left,  whilst  a  ketone  is  evolved  as  the  main  product.  From  a  salt  of 
a  single  organic  acid  a  ketone  is  obtained  whose  two  alcohol  radicals 
are  similar  : 

On-H2n-+1         OnJI2n-+1        0!N"a        CnH2n+1 
I  I  II 

c=o      +  c=o      =  c=o  +  c=o 

I  I  II 

ONa  ONa  ONa         CnH2n  +  1 

A  mixture  of  the  salts  of  two  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  yields,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  respective  ketones  containing  similar  alcohol  radicals, 
also  one  containing  two  dissimilar  alcohol  radicals  : 

On"H2n»+1        CnJI2n.  +  1         ONa        CnrH2n,+  1 

I  i  ii 

CO  +    CO  =    CO     +  CO 


J, 


ONa  ONa  ONa         Cn*H2n„+1 

It  is  evident  that  these  reactions  correspond  to  the  formation  of 
aldehydes  by  the  dry  distillation  of  salts  of  higher  molecular  organic 
acids  with  formates,  as 

H.CO.ONa  +  CH3.CO.ONa  =  CO(ONa)2  +  H.CO.CH3 ; 


2n+l 
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so  similarly : 

CH3.CO.ONa  +  CH3.CO.ONa  =  CO(ONa)2  +  CH3.CO.CH3. 

The  ketone  obtained  as  main  product  contains  invariably  a  carbon 
atom  less  than  the  sum  of  those  contained  in  the  two  salt  molecules 
from  which  it  is  derived. 

436.  The  following  are  of  especial  importance  amongst  the  further 
methods  for  the  synthetical  preparation  of  ketones  : — 

1.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  chlorides,  CnH2n+1.CO.Cl,  upon  a 
molecule  of  a  zinc  dialkyl,  a  ketone  is  formed  together  with  zincic 
chloride : 

0nH2n  + 1  OnH2n  + 1 

2C=0  +  Zn(CnH2n+  ,),  =  ZnCl2  +  2CO 

CI  CnH2n+1 

In  place  of  the  zinc  alkyl,  the  mercury  compound  of  an  alcohol 
radical  can  be  employed,  whereby,  however,  only  one  molecule  of  the 
acid  chloride  reacts  : 

CnH2n  + !  CnH2n  + ! 

CO  +Hg<§£-;  =  CO  +Hg<%H 

CI  OnH2n+1 

2.  Another  way,  which,  however,  only  serves  for  such  ketones  as 
contain  methyl  as  one  of  the  alcohol  radicals  (CH3.CO.CnH2n+i),  is 
from  ethylic  aceto-sod-acetate,  CH3.CO.CHNa.CO.C2H5.  This  latter 
is  first  heated  with  an  alkylic  haloid  : 

CH3.CO.CHNa.CO.O.C2H5  +  ICnH2n  +  1  =  Nal 
+  CH3.CO.CH(CnH2n+1)CO.O.C2H5, 

and  the  resulting  ethylic  alkyl  aceto-acetate  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  alkalies  or  baric  hydrate  : 

CH3.CO.CH(CnH2n  +  1).CO.O.C2H5  +  2KOH  =  CO(OK)2 

+  C2H5.OH  +  CH3.CO.CH2(CnH2n+1). 

437.  In  comparison  with  the  aldehydes  the  ketones  are  only 
difficultly  attacked  by  oxidising  agents.  By  energetic  action,  as  by 
boiling  with  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  by  fusion  with  alkaline 
hydrates,  every  ketone  is  converted  into  at  least  two  acid  molecules, 
of  which  one  contains  the  CO  group  with  one  alcohol  radical,  whilst 
the  other  is  formed  from  the  second  alcohol  group,  provided  it  be 
primary : 

On'H2n'  +  !  CnH2n  +  ! 

+  30=   I  +HO.CO.Cn,Jf2n„+1. 

CO.CH2.Cn»H2n«+ ,  CO.OH 

Acetic  acid  always  results  from  ketones  containing  the  methyl  group. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alkyl  separated  from  CO  be  secondary,  there 
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occurs,  together  with  the  acid  in  the  first  line,  a  new  ketone,  which  is 
further  oxidised  to  two  acid  molecules  : 

Cn'H2n'+  i.CO.CH<^H2n  "+i  +  30  =  Cn,H2n,+  t.CO.OH 


4-  00<^n''^2n''+1 


and 


2n'"+] 

hi 

2n"'  +  1 


co<pwHp'''tt  +  30  =  Cn.,H2n„+  pCO.OH 


+  HO.CO.Cn„,H2n,„+1. 

438.  In  analogy  to  the  aldehydes  (§  406)  many  of  the  ketones 
unite  with  the  alkaline  hydric  sulphites  to  form  compounds  which 
crystallise  in  silky  plates,  and  from  which  the  ketone  is  regenerated 
on  treatment  with  alkaline  carbonates.  These  compounds  appear  to 
be  restricted  to  the  ketones  containing  methyl : 

2  Cn..H2!^}C<aio2Na  +  Na*C°3  =  2N^03 
+  0   TTCH31C0  +  C02  +  H20. 

^n"-rL2n"+  1  i 

439.  By  moderated  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  the  ketones  yield, 
together  with  the  secondary  alcohols,  double  tertiary  diacid  alcohols, 
termed  pinacones  (§  456),  which  are  formed  by  true  carbon  nucleus 
synthesis  : 

2  £n'**2n<+i  |C0  +  2H  =  ^n<H2n,+  1  yc/ ^C<^n'^2n'+1 

W"-tl2n"+ 1 J  W'-n-2n"+ 1  vW'-"-2n"  + 1 

Dehydrating  agents,  such  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  &c,  when 
heated  with  ketones,  also  cause  synthesis  of  more  complex  molecules 
(so  termed  condensation),  but  of  different  nature.  These  and  other 
changes  will  be  considered  under  acetone. 

Acetone,  C3H60  =  CH3.CO.CH3. 

440.  Acetone,  or  dimethyl  ketone,  isomeric  with  propionic  aldehyde 
(§  396),  is  most  readily  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  acetates, 
especially  the  calcic  salt : 

CH3  CH3  CH3 


OH, 


CO.O.Ca.O.CO   =  Ca/   ^CO  +  CO 


It  is  also  obtained  from  acetic  acid  by  conducting  its  vapour  through 
tubes  heated  to  dull  redness  : 

2CH3.CO.OH  =  CO  +  H20  +  CH3.CO.CH3. 

It  is  further  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  sugars,  cellulose,  tar- 
taric acid,  citric  acid,  and  other  organic  bodies,  and  is  therefore  a 
constituent  of  crude  wood  spirit  (§  165). 
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If  acetic  chloride  diluted  with  anhydrous  ether  be  slowly  mixed 
with  zinc  methyl,  the  two  ingredients  react,  forming  zincic  chloride 
and  acetone  : 

2CH3.C0C1  +  Zn(CH3)2  +  ZnCl2  +  2CH3.CO.CH3. 

Isopropylic  alcohol  is  very  readily  converted  into  acetone  by 
oxidising  agents : 

ci:>c<£H + 0 = h2o + «g3>co. 

Other  methods  of  formation  of  acetone  will  be  mentioned  later,  such 
as  from  propylene  and  glyceryl  derivatives,  from  ethylic  methyl- 
aceto-acetate,  kc. 

441.  For  the  preparation  of  acetone,  calcic  acetate  is  usually  heated 
to  dull  redness  in  an  iron  retort.  The  crude  distillate  is  then  dried 
by  calcic  chloride  and  submitted  to  fractional  distillation.  The  por- 
tion distilling  at  56°  is  nearly  pure  acetone. 

Crude  acetone  is  also  obtained  in  large  quantity  as  a  bye  product 
in  the  preparation  of  aniline  (which  see). 

If  acetone  be  required  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  purified  acetone 
must  be  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydric  sodic  sulphite, 
so  as  to  convert  it  into  its  crystalline  compound  with  this  latter. 
This  is  then  pressed,  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  completely  dried, 
and  decomposed  by  boiling  solution  of  sodic  hydrate  in  a  distillation 
apparatus.  The  aqueous  acetone  which  goes  over  is  then  dried  with 
calcic  chloride  and  finally  rectified. 

442.  Acetone  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid  of  peculiar  agreeable 
odour,  of  sp.  gr.  "SI 4  at  0°  and  boiling  at  86°.  Its  vapour  burns  readily 
in  air  with  a  luminous  but  not  smoky  flame.  It  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  From  the  latter  it  is  in  great 
part  separated  on  addition  of  very  soluble  salts,  such  as  calcic  chloride. 

Like  alcohol,  it  dissolves  many  substances  insoluble  in  water  (fats, 
colouring  matters,  &c.) 

When  acetone  is  treated  in  aqueous  solution  with  sodium  amalgam, 
it  yields  isopropylic  alcohol  (§  168,  2)  together  with  pinacone  : 

(a  +  2&)(CH3)2CO  +  (2a  +  2b)K  =  a(CH3)2.CH.OH 

(CH3)2.C.OH 

+  b  I 

(CH3)2.C.OH 

The  compound  of  acetone  with  hydric  sodic  sulphite  : 

9  CH3^p^OH  TT  0 

"  CH3^L\O.S02Xa'±l2U' 

which  crystallises  in  nacreous  prisms,  is  pretty  soluble  in  pure  water, 
more  difficultly  so  when  the  liquid  contains  much  hydric  salt  or  ace- 
tone. It  is  also  in  great  part  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  similar 
potassic  compound  is  anhydrous. 

443.  Acetone  is  oxidised  to  acetic  and  formic  acids  by  a  solution 
of  potassic  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  especially  on  gentle  heating  : 

CH3.CO.CH3  +  KoCr207  +  4H2S04  =  K2Cr,(S04)4  +  4H20 
+  CH3.CO.OH  +  HCO.OH, 
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the  formic  acid  being  in  great  part  further  oxidised  to  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  water. 

An  analogous  reaction  occurs  on  passing  acetone  over  heated 
alkalies,  best  potash  lime  or  soda  lime  : 

CH3.CO.CH3  +  2K0H  +  H20  =  CH3.CO.OK  +  HCO.OK  +  3H2. 

At   the   same  time,  especially  at  higher  temperatures,  another  pro- 
cess occurs,  which  yields  carbonates  and  methane  : 

(CH3)2CO  +  2H0K  =  CO(OK)2  +  2CH4. 

444.  Strong  mineral  acids,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  and  further 
alkalies  and  quick-lime,  on  gentle  heating  withdraw  water  from  several 
molecules  of  acetone,  and  yield,  by  coalescence  of  the  residues,  com- 
pounds richer  in  carbon.  The  chief  products  of  these  reactions  are 
mesityl  oxide,  C6H10O,  phor one,  C9H140,  and  mesitylene,  C9H12,  a 
liquid  hydro-carbon,  boiling  at  163°,  which  is  described  later. 

Mesityl  oxide  is  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

2(CH3)2CO  =  H2O  +  C6H10O. 

It  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  of  peppermint  odour,  which  boils  at 
130°,  and  itself  possesses  the  properties  of  a  ketone  inasmuch  as  it 
takes  up  nascent  hydrogen,  and  with  phosphoric  chloride  gives  phos- 
phoric oxy chloride  and  a  chloride  of  the  formula  C6HJ0C12. 
Phorone,  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

3C3H60  =  2H20  +  C9H140, 

crystallises  in  large  brittle  prisms,  melting  at  28°  and  boiling  at  196°. 
Mesityl  oxide  and  phorone  are  best  prepared  by  saturating  acetone 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  product  is  allowed  to  stand  about  a 
fortnight  in  closed  vessels,  and  then  on  addition  of  water  gives  a 
yellow  chlorinated  oil,  probably  containing  the  chlor  compounds 
C6H10C12  and  C9H]4C12.  By  careful  addition  of  alcoholic  potassic 
hydrate  it  is  converted  into  the  above  oxides,  which  are  then  separated 
by  fractional  distillation. 

Compounds  of  the  Acetone  Radicals  with  other  Elements. 

445.  Dimethyl  carbon-dichloride,  or  methyl  chlor-acetol : 

CH3.CClt2.CH3, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  acetone  : 
(CH3)2CO  +  PC15  =  (CH3)2CC12  +  POCI3, 

as  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  69°-70°,  and  which  is  isomeric 
with  propylidene  dichloride,  CH3.CH2.CHC12,  boiling  at  84°-87°. 
By  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  it  is  converted  into  monochlor  propylene 
(see  this) : 

CH3.CC12.CH3  +  KOH  =  CH3.CC1:CH2  +  KC1  +  H20, 

which  is  formed  also  in  large  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  the 
dichloride,  hydrochloric  acid  being  evolved  : 

CH3.CO.CH3  +  PC15  =  POCI3  +  HC1  +  CH3.CC1:CH2. 
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The  corresponding  dimethyl  carbon-dibromide,  or  methyl  brom-acetol, 
CH3.CBr2.CH3,  prepared  from  acetone  and  phosphoric  cbloro-bromide  : 

(CH3)2CO  +  PCl3Br2  =  POCI3  +  (CH3)2CBr2, 

boils  between  113°  and  116°,  and  has  at  0°  sp.  gr.  1-815. 

446.  Thiacetone  is  obtained  as  the   doubled   molecule,  C6H12S2 

=  pTT3^>C<^,^>C<[pTT3,  on  bringing  together  the  higher  sulphides  of 

phosphorus  and  acetone.     The  reaction  : 

2P2S5  +  10C3H6O  =  2P205  +  5(C3H6)2S2, 

which,  however,  is  accompanied  by  other  processes,  evolves  much 
heat.  By  fractional  distillation  the  double  thiacetone  is  obtained  as 
a  yellowish  oil  of  extremely  unpleasant  and  persistent  odour.  It  boils 
between  183°  and  185°,  and  has  the  vapour  density  5 "08. 

447.  On  allowing  acetone  saturated  with  ammonia  gas  to  stand 
some  time,  as  by  heating  the  mixture  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes,  various 
basic  nitrogen  compounds  are  obtained,  which  probably  possess  some 
similarity  with  the  aldehyde  derivatives  obtained  in  analogous  manner, 
but  require  closer  investigation. 

An  acetone  solution  containing  hydrocyanic  acid  is  converted  on 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  a-oxyisobutyric  acid  (see  this). 
The  reaction  completely  corresponds  with  the  conversion  of  aldehydes 
into  acids  of  the  lactic  series. 

448.  Numerous  halogen  substitution  products  of  acetone  are 
known  :  monochlor  acetone,  C3H.,C10  or  CH3.C0.CH2C1,  and  two 
isomeric  dichlor  acetones,  CH3.C0.CHC12  and  CH2C1.C0.CH2C1  \  a 
trichlor  acetone,  C3H3CI3O3 ;  tetrachlor  acetone,  C3H2.C140 ;  penta- 
clilor  acetone,  CHC12.C0.CC13 ;  and  perchlor  acetone,  CC13.C0.CC13. 
They  are  all  liquids  of  powerfully  irritating  odour.  From  acetone 
itself  only  the  first  four  are  prepared,  the  two  latter  being  obtained 
from  other  organic  compounds,  such  as  citric  acid.  The  more  interest- 
ing of  them  will  be  described  later.  Some  bromine  and  iodine  sub- 
stitution products  of  acetone  are  also  known. 

Homologues  of  Acetone. 

449.  The  formula  C4H80  only  corresponds  to  a  single  ketone, 
that  isomeric  with  butyric  aldehyde,  methyl-ethyl  ketone  : 

CH3.CO.CH2.CH3, 

which  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  secondary  butylic  alcohol  (§  169). 
It  is  also  obtained  by  double  decomposition  of  acetic  chloride  and 
zinc  ethyl : 

2CH3.COCI  +  Zn(C2H5)2  =  ZnCl2  +  2CH3.CO.C2H5, 

as  also  by  boiling  ethyl  ic  methyl  aceto-acetate  with  an  alkali  : 

CH3.CO.CH.(CH3).CO.O.C2H5  +  2KOH  =  K2C03  +  HO.C2H5 

+  CH3.CO.CH2.CH3, 

and  is  contained  in  small  quantity  in  the  crude  acetone  prepared  from 
acetates.     Methyl-ethyl  ketone  is  a    colourless   liquid   of  agreeable 
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odour,  of  sp.  gr.  *8125,  which  boils  at  81°.  On  oxidation  it  yields 
only  acetic  acid  : 

CH3.CO 

I        +  30  =  2CH3.CO.OH. 

CH3.OH2 

450.  Three  isomeric  ketones,  C5H10O,  correspond  to  valeric 
aldehyde. 

1.  Methyl-propyl  ketone,  CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CH3,  is  obtained  by 
dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  an  acetate  and  butyrate  : 

CH3.CO.OM  +  CH3.CH2.CH2.CO.OM  =  M2C03 
+  CH3.CO.CH2.OH2.CH3; 

also  obtained  on  the  careful  oxidation  of  propyl -methyl  carbinol, 
into  which  it  is  converted  by  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (§  170),  and 
also  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  ethylic  ethyl  aceto-acetate  by 
potassic  hydrate  : 

CO.CH3  CO.CH3 

I  I 

CH.C2H5     +  2KOH  =  K2C03  +  HO.C2H5  +  CH2.C2H5 

CO.O.C2H5 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  agreeable  acetone-like  smell,  which  at  13° 
has  sp.  gr.  '8132  and  boils  at  101°.  It  yields  a  beautifully  crystalline 
compound  with  hydric  sodic  sulphite.  By  oxidation  it  gives  acetic 
and  propionic  acids. 

2.  Methyl-isopropyl  ketone,  CH3.CO.CH<V^tt3,  is  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  ethylic  dimethyl  aceto-acetate  : 

CH3.CO.C(CH3)2.CO.O.C2H5. 

It  boils  at  93-5°,  and  has  at  13°  the  sp.  gr.  '8099. 

3.  Diethyl  ketone,  or  propione,  CH3.CH2.CO.CH2.CH3,  is  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  propionates  : 

(C2H5.CO.O)2Ca  =  C03Ca  +  (C2H5)2CO; 
by  decomposition  of  propionic  chloride  by  zinc  ethyl : 

2C2H5.C0.C1  +  Zn(C2H5)2  =  ZnCl,  +  2C2H5.CO.C2H5  ; 
and  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  product,  containing  potas- 
sium ethyl,  of  the  action  of  potassium  on  zinc  ethyl  : 
CO  +  2K.C2H5  =  K2  +  CO.(C2H5)2. 
It  is  also  prepared  by  the  careful  oxidation  of  dieth  oxalic  acid  : 

£2**5>C.OH.CO.OH  +  O  =  q2h5>CO  +  H20  +  C02. 

It  has  sp.  gr.  *813  at  20°,  and  boils  at  101°.  It  is  converted  into 
propionic  and  acetic  acids  on  energetic  oxidation.  It  gives  no  com- 
pounds with  the  hydric  sulphites. 

451.  Hex-carbon  ketones,  C6H120.  Six  of  these  bodies  are 
possible — namely,  four  methyl-butyl  ketones,  CH3.CO.C4H9,  and  two 
ethyl-propyl  ketones,  C2H3.CO.C3H7. 

Methyl-butyl  ketone,  CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3,  is  obtained  by 
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the  oxidation  of  methyl-butyl  carbinol  (§171).     It  boils  at  127°  and 
has  sp.  gr.  "8298. 

Methyl  trimethyl  carbin-ketone ,  pinacoline,  CH3.CO.C(CH3)3,  is 
prepared  by  heating  pinacone  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  with  con- 
centrated acetic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  105°  ;  on  oxi- 
dation it  yields  trimethacetic  acid  j  nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into 
pinacoline  alcohol,  C6H13.OH. 

A  ketone  of  this  formula,  boiling  at  128°,  is  obtained  as  a  bye 
product  in  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  butyrate.  It  has  at  0°  sp.  gr. 
•833,  and  is  probably  ethyl-propyl  ketone  : 

CH3.CH2.CO.CH2.CH2.CH3. 

452.  The  main  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  butyrate  is 
dipropyl  ketone,  or  butyrone,  C7H140  =  (CH3.CH2.CH2)2CO.  It 
boils  at  144°-145°,  and  has  at  20°  the  sp.  gr.  *82.  By  chromic  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  oxidised  to  butyric  and  propionic  acids,  by 
fuming  nitric  acid  to  nitro-propionic  acid,  C3H5(N02)02. 

Biisopropyl  ketone,  or  isobutyrone,  [(CH3)2.CH]2CO,  is  obtained 
by  the  careful  oxidation  of  diisopropyl  oxalic  acid  and  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  calcic  isobutyrate.  It  distils  at  123°-125°,  and  is 
oxidised  by  chromic  acid  to  isobutyric,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

Methyl-amyl  ketone,  CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3,  is  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  methyl-amyl  carbinol,  as  an  agreeable-snielling 
liquid,  boiling  at  155°-156°,  which  unites  with  the  alkaline  hydric 
sulphites  and  is  oxidised  to  acetic  and  normal  valeric  acids. 

Methyl-isoamyl  ketone,  CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CH:(CII3)2,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  amyl  on  acetic  chloride  or  of  isocaproic  chloride 
on  zinc  methyl : 

2CH3.CO.Cl  +  Zn[CH2.CH2.CH:(CH3)2]2 

=  ZnCl2  +  2CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CH  :  (CH3)2 

(CH3)2Zn  +  2Cl.CO.CHo.CH2.CH:(CH3)2 

=  ZnCl2  +  2CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CH:(CH3)2. 

It  boils  at  144°  and  has  at    0°  sp.  gr.  "829.     It  unites  with  hydric 
sulphites,  and  yields  acetic  and  isovaleric  acid  on  oxidation. 

453.  Mcthyl-hexyl  ketone,  or  methyl  oenanthone,  C8H160  or 
CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3,  is  obtained  by  dry  distillation 
of  a  mixture  of  calcic  acetate  and  cenanthate,  and  by  the  oxidation  of 
methyl-hexyl  carbinol  (§  173).  It  boils  at  171°  and  yields  on  oxida- 
tion acetic  and  caproic  acids.     The  sp.  gr.  =  "818. 

An  isomeric  ketone,  termed  methyl  butyrone,  occurs  amongst  the 
bye  products  of  the  preparation  of  butyrone,  as  a  liquid  boiling  at 
180°.     It  is  probably  a  propyl-butyl  ketone,  C3H7.CO.C4II9. 

454.  The  body  termed  valerone,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  calcic  isovalerate,  is  undoubtedly  diisobutyl  ketone : 

[(CH3)2.CH.CH2]2CO. 

It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  181°-182°,  and  of  sp.  gr.  -823  at  20°. 

454a.  Meihyl-octyl  ketone,  CH3.CO.CH2.C7H15,  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  ethyl-heptyl  aceto-acetate.  It  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  214°  and  of  sp.  gr.  -8294  at  17-7°. 

455.  Methyl-nonyl  ketone,  CnH220  =  CH3.CO.C9H19,  forms  the 
main  constituent  of  ethereal  oil  of  rue  {Ruta  graveolens),  and  is  ob- 
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tained  therefrom  by  shaking  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydric 
sodic  sulphite  in  form  of  the  crystalline  compound 

C9H11  lp/OH 
CH3  J  ^ N3.S02Na 

from  which  it  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  treatment  with  alkaline 
carbonates.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture 
of  calcic  acetate  and  caproate.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a 
colourless  oil  with  blue  fluorescence,  of  sp.  gr.  '8268,  which,  on  cool- 
ing, solidifies  in  leafy  crystals;  it  melts  at  +  15°,  and  boils  at 
225°-226°. 

Isomeric  with  this  is  caprone,  probably  normal  diamyl  ketone, 
(C5rln)2 :  CO,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  caproate.  It 
boils  at  220°-221°,  has  at  0°  sp.  gr.  -822,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystal- 
line mass  on  cooling. 

(Enanthone,  C13H260  =  (C6H13)20,  is  a  dihexyl  ketone,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  potassic  cenanthate.  It  crystal- 
lises in  leafy  crystals,  melting  at  30°,  of  sp.  gr.  '824,  which  boil  at 
254°-255°. 

455a.  Isomeric  with  this  is  methylrundecyl  ketone  : 

CH3.CO.CuH23, 

prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  baric  laurate  and 
acetate  under  reduced  pressure.  [t  melts  at  28°,  boils  at  195 '5° 
under  100  mm.  pressure  and  at  263°  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

Baric  caprylate  yields  on  decomposition,  at  high  temperatures,  a 
diheptyl  ketone,  C15H30O  =  (C7H15)2CO.  It  crystallises  in  leafy- 
crystals,  melts  at  40°,  and  boils  at  278°. 

4556.  The  isomeric  methyl-tridecyl  ketone  : 

Ci5H30O  =  CH3.CO.C13H27, 

is  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  baric  myristate 
and  acetate  under  reduced  pressure.  It  melts  at  39°,  boils  at  22 3*5 ° 
under  110  mm.  pressure  and  at  294°  under  normal  pressure. 

455c.  Methyl-pentadecyl  ketone,  C17H340  =  CH3.CO.C15H31, 
obtained  on  dry  distillation  of  mixed  acetate  and  palmitate  of  barium 
under  reduced  pressure,  melts  at  48°,  boils  at  246°  under  110  mm. 
pressure  and  at  319°-320°  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

Methyl-diheptyl-carbin-ketone,  CHg.CO.C^CyH! 5)2,  isomeric  with 
the  preceding,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  ethylic 
diheptyl  aceto-acetate  ;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  300°-304°, 
and  of  sp.  gr.  '826  at  17°. 

455<J.  Methyl-heptadecyl  ketone,  C19H380  =  CH3.CO.C17H35, 
prepared  as  above  from  baric  stearate  and  acetate,  melts  at  55*5°, 
and  boils  at  266-5°  under  110°  mm.  pressure. 

Glycol  Derivatives. 
Compounds  of  the  Diad  Alcohol  Radicals,  CnH2n, 

456.  By  replacement  of  two  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  a  paraffin 
on  two  different  carbon  atoms  there  results  derivatives  of  the  divalent 
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alcohol  radicals,  CnH2n,  the  olefines,  whose  chief  representatives  are 
the  hydrates,  the  diacid  alcohols  or  glycols,  CnH2n(OH)2. 

The  first  member  of  the  series  must  be  a  dicarbonide,  ethylene 
glycol,  C2H4(OH)2,  a  double  primary  diacid  alcohol : 

CH2.OH 

CH2.OH 

The  second   member,   C3H6(OH)2,    is    known  in  two  isomers,    of 
which  the  one  is  a  primary-secondary,  the  other  a  diprimary,  glycol : 


CH, 


CH.OH     and      CH 

I  I 

CH2.OH 

Propylene  glycol. 


CH2.OH 

I 


CH2.OH 

Trimethene  glycol. 


Of  the  tetracarbon  glycol,  C4H8(OH)2,  six  isomers  are  possible, 
namely : 


CH3 

I 
CH2 

CH.OH 

CH2.OH 

a-Secondarv 


CH3 

CH.OH 

I 
CH2 

CH2.OH 

^-Secondary 


CH2OH 

I 
CH2 

CH2 

CH2.OH 

Diprimary 


CH, 


CH.OH 

I 
CH.OH 

I 
CH3 

Disecondary 


Primary  butylene  glycol. 

CH3.CH3 

v 

C.OH 

I 


CH2.OH 

Tertiary 


Butylene  glycol. 
CH3CH2.OH 

Yh 

CH2.OH 

Double 


Primary  isobutylene  glycol. 

It  is  self-evident  that  for  every  additional  carbon  atom  the  num- 
ber of  possible  isomers  must  increase  in  rapid  progression,  and  that 
still  further  complications  in  the  character  of  the  substitution  must 
ensue,  as,  for  instance,  secondary-tertiary  glycols.  Of  the  ditertiary 
the  first  member,  the  hexcarbon  acetone-pinacone  or  tetramethyl- 
ethylene  glycol,  is  known  : 


OH 

L/CH3 

PCH, 
OH 


ethylene  glycol 


OH 
OH 


457.  In  by  far  the  largest  number  of  known  glycols  one  of  the 
hydroxyl  groups  occupies  the  primary  position,  i.e.  is  on  a  terminal 


i 
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carbon  atom,  the  other  on  the  next  neighbouring,  either  secondarily  or 
tertiarily  united,  carbon  atom.  These  are  the  primary  a-secondary 
and  primary  a-tertiary  glycols  : 

CnH2n  +  1  CnH2n  +  1  CnH2n  +  1 

I  \         / 

OH.OH  \/ 

C.OH 
!H2.OH  | 

CH2.OH 

In  those  cases  where  the  hydroxyl  groups  are  united  to  neigh- 
bouring carbon  atoms  the  hydrocarbon  radicals  of  the  glycols  can 
form  free  molecules  by  diad  carbon  union : 

Cn'H2n'+1  CnH2n+1  CnH2n+1  CnII2n+1 

!  \    /  I 

CH  \/  CH 

CH2  II  CH 


'H2  | 

CnH2n  +  j        &c. 

These  hydrocarbons  (defines)  all  contain  twice  as  many  atoms  of 
hydrogen  as  of  carbon,  have  all  with  different  molecular  weights  the 
same  percentage  composition,  and  are  polymeric  to  the  simplest  atomic 
proportion  formula,  CH2. 

Olefines. 
Hydrocarbons  of  the  Formula  CnH2n. 

458.  For  the  preparation  of  the  olefines  the  mono-acid  alcohols  or 
their  haloid  compounds  are  usually  employed. 

From  the  alcohol  molecules  a  molecule  of  water  must  be  removed. 
This  occurs  on  heating  with  strong  polybasic  acids,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid,  or  with  certain  salts,  such  as  zincic  chloride.  The 
higher  molecular  alcohols,  which  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged,  are 
resolved  on  heating  alone — by  distillation — into  water  and  define. 

By  employment  of  sulphuric  acid  as  the  decomposing  agent  there 
is  first  formed,  in  addition  to  water,  hydric  alkyl  sulphate,  which  at 
higher  temperature  splits  into  olefine  and  sulphuric  acid  : 

CnH2n+1.H.S04  =  CnH2n  +  H2S04  (§  215). 

As  the  latter  is  regenerated,  the  process  (similarly  to  that  of  the  for- 
mation of  ether,  §  201)  can  be  made  continuous.  For  this  purpose  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  decomposition  of  the 
monalkyl  sulphate,  and  the  supply  of  the  alcohol  or  its  vapour  so 
regulated  that  the  temperature  remains  constant  at  that  point. 

The  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols  are  most  readily  decomposed 
in  this  way  (that  is,  at  the  relatively  lowest  temperatures). 

If  the  alkyl  haloids  be  employed  as  the  raw  material  for  the  pre- 
paration of  olefines,  the  decomposition  is  effected  by  means  of 
alcoholic  potassic  hydrate.  The  potassium  unites  with  the  halogen, 
whilst  the  hydroxyl  residue  of  the  base  removes  a  hydrogen  atom 
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from  the  neighbouring  carbon  atom,  and  double  carbon  linking  then 
ensues  • 

CnH2n+  J.  +  KOH  =  KI  +  H20  +  CnH2n. 

459.  Tri-  and  polyvalent  alcohols  yield  olefines  when  heated  with 
adequate  quantities  of  sufficiently  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  : 

CH2.OH         2HI        I2         H20        CH3 

I  I 

CH.OH  +       HI  =        +    H20  +  CH2 

I  I2  || 

CH2.OH  HI  H20        CH2 

Glycerine.  Propylene. 

defines  with  n,  carbon  atoms  are  obtained  from  the  monobasic 
organic  acids  of  the  formula  CnH2n02  or  CnJI2n,+  1.OH  when  their 
salts  are  mixed  with  soda  lime  and  submitted  to  dry  distillation ;  not 
only  paraffins  being  formed  (§  149),  but  also  hydrogen  and  olefines  : 

Cn'H2n,+  1.CO.ONa  +  HONa  =  CO(ONa)2  +  H2  +  Cn,H2n„ 

Single  olefines,  especially  the '  first  members  of  the  series,  occur 
amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  complex  organic  bodies. 
Lighting  gas,  prepared  from  wood  or  coal,  invariably  contains  some 
quantity  of  ethylene,  C2H4. 

460.  The  true  olefines  invariably  unite  with  free  halogens  when 
brought  into  contact,  with  change  of  the  divalent  union  of  the  carbon 
atoms  into  monovalent,  and  formation  of  the  olefine  dihaloids.  As 
these  do  not  mix  with  water,  and  otherwise  resemble  oils,  ethylene 
received  the  name  olefiant  gas,  and  the  whole  group  of  hydrocarbons 
are  termed  olefines. 

The  property  of  direct  union  with  halogens  is  general  to  molecules 
with  other  than  single  carbon  union. 

Similarly  to  their  behaviour  with  halogens,  the  olefines  also  unite 
with  the  elements  of  hypochlorous  acid,  with  formation  of  olefine 
haloid  hydrates  : 

CH2         CI  CH2.01 

I         +1-1 
CH2        OH        CH2.OH 

That  olefines  unite  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  form  mon- 
alkyl  sulphates,  and  with  haloid  hydro-acids  to  form  alkyl  haloids,  has 
been  already  mentioned  (§  163),  as  also  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  olefines 
containing  more  than  two  carbon  atoms,  that  the  bodies  so  formed 
are  derivatives  of  secondary  or  tertiary  alcohols. 

461.  All  olefines  have  the  property  of  polymerising  at  the  moment 
of  their  formation,  their  nascent  bonds,  instead  of  uniting  to  divalent 
linking,  combining  with  those  of  similar  molecules,  and  so  yielding 
bodies  in  which  closed  rings  must  exist.  In  the  simplest  cases  two 
olefine  molecules  unite  together,  but  the  polymerisation  can  go  much 
further.  In  the  preparation  of  isoamylene  from  isoamylic  alcohol, 
diisoamylene  and  triisoamylene  are  invariably  formed.  Their  forma- 
tion may  be  explained  as  follows  : 
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CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

I  II  V 

CH3— C  CH3— C CH  CH 
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CH3-C 
JH3   CH3  | 

CH 


•CH3 


IV         OH 

CH>^/ 

/   \ 
CH3        CH3 

Isoamylene.  Diisoamylene.  Triisoamylene. 

These  polymers  have  been  mostly  but  little  investigated.  Their 
general  molecular  formula  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  the 
defines  : 

a  .Cn'H2n'  —  CnH2n,  if  a>  •  n'  =  «• 

They  differ  frequently  in  their  properties  from  the  simple  olefines. 

CH2 
Ethylene,  C2H4  =   | 

CH2 

462.  The  first  member  of  the  series  is  ethylene,  also  termed 
ethene  or  olefiant  gas,  as  the  property  of  yielding  an  oily  body  with 
chlorine  was  first  discovered  in  its  case. 

It  is  dimethene,  and  results  therefore  from  the  halogen  derivatives 
of  methene  on  removing  the  halogen  from  them  by  metals  : 

2CH2.I2  +  2Na2  =  4NaI  +  CH2 :  CH2. 

Similarly  it  is  formed  from  methylic  alcohol  on  heating  with  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  the  two  methene  groups  in  the  nascent  state 
uniting  to  an  ethylene  molecule. 

It  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic  substances, 
such  as  fats,  resins,  coal,  wood,  &c;  in  small  quantity  also  by  the 
distillation  of  salts  of  organic  acids,  even  those  of  formic  acid.  Syn- 
thetically it  can  be  prepared,  together  with  methane,  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  the  vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  over  heated  copper  : 

2CS2  +  2H2S  +  12Cu  =  6Cu2S  +  C2H4. 

It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  ethylic  alcohol  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  boric  anhydride.  By  employment  of  the  first  the 
process  can  be  made  continuous,  the  method  being  as  follows  : — 

A  mixture  of  twenty-five  grams  alcohol  with  150  grains  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in  a  flask  of  two  to  three  litres' 
capacity,  which  is  placed  on  a  sand  bath  and  connected  to  a  series  of 
four  Woulffs  bottles,  of  which  the  first  serves  to  collect  the  condensed 
liquid  distillate  j  the  second  contains  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
third  and  fourth  are  about  half  filled  with  concentrated  potassic 
hydrate  solution,  to  absorb  any  acid  gases  (S02  and  C02).     The  flask 
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is  now  heated  till  ethylene  is  quietly  evolved,  and  a  cooled  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  ethylic  alcohol  and  concentrated  acid  is  then  allowed  to 
flow  drop  by  drop  down  the  funnel  tube  placed  in  the  neck  of  the 
flask.  By  regulating  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  and  the  flame,  a  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  ethylene  is  obtained,  which  may  be  passed  from 
the  last  WoulfFs  bottle  into  a  gas  holder,  or  into  the  halogen  directly, 
if  required,  for  the  preparation  of  ethylene  dihaloids. 

463.  Ethylene  is  a  colourless  gas  of  peculiar  agreeable  odour, 
which  burns  in  air  with  a  clear  luminous  flame.  Its  density  is 
•9784.  At  0°  and  under  a  pressure  of  42°  atmospheres  it  condenses 
to  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid. 

Water  absorbs  about  %  volume,  alcohol  and  ether  about  two 
volumes,  of  the  gas.  Ethylene  unites  directly  and  readily  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  to  form  dihaloids ;  it  is  also  absorbed  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  especially  on  slight  warming,  hydric  ethylic 
sulphate  being  formed  : 

CH2  :CH2  +  H2S04  =  (CH3.CH2)HS04, 

from  which,  by  distillation  with  water,  ethylic  alcohol  can  be  re- 
generated. It  is  absorbed  with  much  greater  readiness  by  Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  with  the  S03  ethionic  anhydride 
(§513). 

It  is  also  absorbed  by  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  especially  on 
gentle  heating,  ethylic  iodide  being  formed  : 

CH2 :  CH2  +  HI  =  CH3.CH2I. 

At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  methane  and  tarry 
products. 

464.  Polymerisation  of  Ethylene. — In  the  distillation  of  ethylene, 
polymeric  products  are  always  formed,  though  but  in  small  quantity. 
These  are  more  abundantly  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  metallic 
ethylic  sulphates.    Together  with  ethylene  : 

K.C2H5.S04  =  KHS04  +  C2H4, 

condensable  vapours  pass  over,  which  collect  in  a  cooled  receiver  to  a 
liquid  of  acid  reaction.  On  treatment  with  water,  an  oil  separates, 
from  which  on  strong  cooling  a  solid  hydrocarbon — etherine — crystallises, 
which  melts  at  110°  and  boils  at  260°.  The  portion  remaining  liquid 
is  termed  etherol.  Both  bodies  have  the  percentage  composition  of 
olefines  and  the  formula  CnH2n. 

Propylene,  C3H6  =  CH3.CH:CH2. 

465.  Propylene  is  frequently  observed  amongst  the  products  of  the 
dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies.  It  is  formed,  e.g.,  when  the  vapour 
of  isoamylic  alcohol  is  passed  through  red-hot  tubes  and  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  the  salts  of  many  acids  of  the  formula  CnH2n02.  Iso- 
propylic  iodide  is  converted  into  propylene  by  alcoholic  potassic  hy- 
drate even  at  40°-50°  : 

CH-,.CHI.CH3  +  KOH  =  KI  +  H20  +  CH3.CH:CH2. 

Primary  propylic  iodide  suffers  the  same  decomposition,  only  with 
greater  difficulty. 

u 
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Propylene  is  further  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorous  iodide 
or  hydriodic  acid  upon  glycerine  (§  459).  Nearly  pure  it  is  obtained 
with  greatest  readiness  when  allylic  iodide  is  treated  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  alcohol : 

CH2  CH2 

2CH  +  2Zn  +  2HC1  =  Znl2  +  ZnCl2  +  2CH 

CH2I  CH3 

Propylene  is  a  gas  very  similar  to  ethylene,  and  of  the  density 
1  *498.  It  is  liquefied  on  great  compression.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  yielding  isopropylic  hydric 
sulphate,  which  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  soon  decomposes 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  polymeric  propylenes. 

It  yields  isopropylic  iodide  directly  with  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid,  and  isopropylic  chloride  by  long  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Butylenes,  C4H8. 

466.  The  two  tetracarbon  nuclei  admit  of  three  butylenes. 

1.  Normal  butylene,  CH3.CH2.OH  :CH2,  is  obtained  as  methyl 
allyl  by  heating  a  mixture  of  methylic  and  allylic  iodides  diluted 
with  ether  and  metallic  sodium  at  100°  in  strong  closed  vessels  : 

CH3I  +  I.CH2.CH:CH2  +  Na2  =  2NaI  +  CH3.CH2.CH:CH2. 

The  cooled  vessel  is  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture,  opened, 
and  the  butylene  by  gentle  heating  distilled  over  into  receivers  cooled 
to  at  least  —10°.  It  is  then  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  light,  mobile, 
colourless  liquid,  which  distils  at  about  —  4°.  It  unites  with  hydrio- 
dic acid  to  form  secondary  butylic  iodide. 

The  same  butylene  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl 
on  monobrom-ethylene  : 

Zn(C2H5)2  +  2BrCH:CH2  =  ZnBr2  +  2C2H5.CrI:CH2, 

and  by  the  decomposition  of  primary  butylic  iodide  by  potassic  hy- 
drate.    It  boils  at  -  5°. 

pTT 

2.  Isobutylene,  p-pr3^>C=CH2,  is   obtained  by  several  methods. 

Isobutyl  alcohol  and  tiimethyl  carbinol  both  yield  it  on  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid  or  zincic  chloride,  a  great  part,  however,  poly- 
merising. It  is  more  generally  prepared  by  decomposition  of  isobutylic 
iodide  or  trimethyl  carbin-iodide  (§  193)  with  alcoholic  potassic  hy- 
drate : 

(CH3)2CH.CH2I  +  KOH  =  KI  +  H20  +  (CH3)2:C=CH2 

(CH3)2CI.CH3  +  KOH  =  KI  +  H20  +  (CH3)2:C=CH2. 

It  is  also  obtained  when  the  vapour  of  isoamylic  alcohol  is  passed 

through  red-hot  tubes,  and,  together  with  hydrogen  and  diisobutyl, 

by  the  electrolysis  of  aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  valerates. 

It  is  an  unpleasant-smelling  gas,  which  condenses,  on  cooling  with  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  to  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  —  7°  to  —  6°. 

It  unites  readily  with  hydriodic  acid,  forming  trimethyl  carbin- 
iodide.     It  is  absorbed  by  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  concentrated 
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sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  water,  giving  hydric  trimethyl  carbin- 
sulphate,  which,  after  dilution  with  much  water,  yields  trimethyl 
carbinol  on  distillation  (§  169).  At  the  same  time  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  isobutylene  polymerises,  separating  even  during  the 
absorption  of  the  gas  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  consists  in  great  part 
of  triisobutylene,  C12H24,  boiling  at  173°-176°. 

3.  Pseudobutylene  is  formed  by  heating  secondary  butylic  iodide 
with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CH,  CH 

+  KOH  =  KI  +  H20+  II 

CHI  CH 

I  I 

CH3  CH3 

and  by  heating  the  vapour  of  normal  secondary  butylic  alcohol  to  250°. 
It  is  liquid  at  0°,  boils  at  +  3°,  and  on  strong  cooling  crystallises. 
It  unites  with  hydriodic  acid  to  form  secondary  butylic  iodide. 

Amylenes,  C5H10. 

467.  Of  the  five  possible  hydrocarbons  of  the  amylene  formula  in 
which  two  neighbouring  carbon  atoms  are  doubly  united,  only  four 
have  yet  been  obtained,  and  in  part  still  require  investigation. 

1.  Normal  amylene,  or  ethyl-allyl,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH  :CH2,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ethylic  and  allylic 
iodides  : 

CH3.CH2I  +  ICH2.CH:CH2  +  Na2  =  2NaI 
+  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH:CH2. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  73°,   which  gives  with  hydriodic 
acid  first  normal  secondary  amy  lie  iodide  (§  194),  and  unites  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  apparently  only  in  the  warm,  to  the  corresponding 
first  normal  secondary  amylic  chloride.     Normal  amylene  occurs  in 
the  fraction  distilling  between  30°-40°  of  the  products  of  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  some  asphalts. 
rtfr 

2.  Isoamylene,  qtt3/^  :CH.CH3,  is  formed,  together  with  its  poly- 
mers, by  the  distillation  of  isoamylic  alcohol  with  zincic  chloride,  as  a 
mobile,  colourless  oil  of  peculiar  odour,  of  35°  boiling  point  and 
•663  sp.  gr.  at  0°.  It  combines,  even  in  the  cold,  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  secondary  isoamylic  chloride,  with  hydriodic  acid  to  the  cor- 
responding iodide  (§  194). 

It  is  converted  nearly  completely  into  its  polymers  by  contact 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  action  of  zincic  chloride  on 
heating;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  partly  producing  this  change,  partly 
forming  secondary  isoamylic  hydric  sulphate. 

Diamylene,  C]0H20,  is  an  oil  boiling  at  165°  and  of  -777  sp.  gr., 
which  unites  with  two  atoms  of  bromine  to  form  Ci0H20Br.,. 
Triamylene,  C15H30  =  (C5H10)3,  distils  at  248°;  tetramyleiie, 
C20H40  =  (C5H10)4,  at  above  390°. 

3.  An  amylene  also  boiling  at  35°,  but  differing  from  the  fore- 
going, is  obtained  from  the  iodide  of  tertiary  amylic  alcohol  (§  170,  6) 

U2 
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by  decomposition  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate.  Its  odour  is 
different  to  that  of  isoamylene,  and  by  union  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
is  reconverted  into  tertiary  amylic  iodide.     It  is,  therefore,  either 

°g2>C.CH2.CH3  or  ^>C=CH.CH3. 

Probably  it  has  the  first  formula,  as  the  second  agrees  more  with  the 
properties  of  the  former  isomer. 
4.  An  amylene  boiling  at  25°  : 


(chJ>oh-CH:CHs0' 


is  obtained  from  the  optically  inactive  isoamylic  iodide  by  action  of 
alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  which  appears  to  yield  tertiary  isoamylic 
chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

5.  Methyl-ethyl  ethene,  CH3.CH :  CH.CH2.CH3,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  the  iodide  from  diethyl  carbinol.  It 
boils  at  36°. 

The  amylene  obtained  by  heating  zinc  ethyl  with  chloroform  : 

CHC13  +  Zn(C2H5)2  =  ZnCl2  +  HC1  +  C5H10, 
requires  further  investigation. 

Hexylenes,  C6H12. 

468.  Several  olefines  of  this  formula  have  been  prepared,  but 
scarcely  enough  investigated  to  enable  rational  formulae  to  be  assigned 
to  them  with  certainty.  Two  isomeric  hexylenes  occur  in  the  products 
of  dry  distillation  of  certain  asphalts,  which — the  one  id  the  cold,  the 
otber  only  on  heating — unite  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  two 
different  chlorides,  C6H13C1  (boiling  points  115°-117°  and  122°-124°). 

Normal  primary  hexylic  iodide  gives  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate 
a-hexylene,  boiling  at  68°-70°,probablyCH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH  :CH2. 

The  best  known  hexylene  is  obtained  by  decomposing  first  normal 
secondary  hexylic  iodide  (§  195)  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate.  It 
is  also  derived  from  normal  hexane,  and  is  probably  /3-hexylene, 
CH3.CH2.CH2.CH:CH.CH3.  Its  boiling  point  is  65°-66°.  With 
hydriodic  acid  it  yields  secondary  hexylic  iodide. 

Another  hexylene,  boiling  between  68°  and  72°,  is  obtained  by 
action  of  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  on  the  iodide  of  diethyl-metkvl 
carbinol  (§  171,  6).  Its  constitution  is  expressed  by  one  of  the  two 
formulae  : 

CH3.CH  ^UL±±3  oi  CH3.CH2>b— 0±±2- 

Hexylenes  from  other  sources,  as  by  decomposition  of  dichlorinated 
petroleum  hexane  by  sodium,  or  by  the  action  of  high  temperatures 
on  paraffin,  <kc,  may  be  passed  over  here,  not  having  been  sufficiently 
investigated. 

469.  Several  of  the  higher  members  of  the  olefine  group,  exclusive 
of  the  above-mentioned  olefines,  have  been  obtained.  From  such  of 
the  monovalent  alcohols  as  distil  unchanged  they  are  generally  pre- 
pared by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  or  by  decomposing  the  corre- 
sponding haloid  compounds  by  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate.  By  the 
second  method  a  heptylene,  probably  (CH3)2C:CH.CH(CH3)2,  has 
been  obtained  from  the  iodide  derived  from  dimethyl-isobutyl  carbinol. 
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It  boils  at  83°-84°  and  has  sp.  gr.  -714  at  0°.  And  by  the  first  method 
a-normal  secondaiy  octylic  alcohol  (caprylic  alcohol,  from  castor  oil) 
yields  an  octylene,  caprylene,  which  boils  at  118°-119c.  The  higher 
molecular  alcohols  which  cannot  be  volatilised  unchanged  decompose, 
on  dry  distillation,  into  water  and  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula 
CnH2n.  Cetylic  alcohol  thus  yields  cetene,  C16H32,  a  liquid  boiling 
at  275  degrees.  Cerotone,  C27H54,  and  melene,  C30H60,  are  crystal- 
line bodies,  which  readily  decompose  further  on  heating,  and  are 
therefore  scarcely  obtainable  in  the  pure  state.  Paraffin  (§  159)  in  all 
probability  contains,  together  with  high  molecular  paraffins,  also  some 
quantity  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CnH2n.  Such  bodies  also 
occur  in  different  natural  paraffin-like  bodies,  e.g.  in  ozocerite. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  the  Divalent  Alcohol  Radicals. 

470.  The  hydrocarbons  CnH2n,  existing  as  free  molecules  by  the 
diad  union  of  neighbouring  carbon  atoms,  combine  directly  with  two 
halogen  atoms  to  form  liquid  or  solid  dihaloids  insoluble  in  water. 
The  respective  bromides  and  chlorides  of  low  molecular  weight  distil 
unchanged;  the  higher  members  decompose,  at  least  partly,  on  heating, 
with  evolution  of  the  hydro-acids,  and  probably,  in  the  first  place, 
formation  of  halogen  mono-substituted  olefines  : 

CnH2nCl2  =  HC1  +  CnH2n_1Cl. 

The  few  iodides  known  are  unstable  bodies,  which  cannot  be  vola- 
tilised without  partial  dissociation  into  their  components. 

471.  By  action  of  alkaline  hydrates,  best  in  alcoholic  solution, 
these  halogen  compounds  cannot  be  converted  into  the  divalent 
alcohols;  the  metal  of  the  hydrate  removes  one  halogen  atom,  whilst 
the  OH  group  at  the  same  time  oxidises  and  removes  a  hydrogen 
atom,  and  with  renewed  double  linking  of  carbon  a  mono-halogenated 
define  is  formed : 

CnH2nCl2  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  CH^^Cl. 

By  employment  of  a  large  excess  of  alkali,  or  by  action  of  sodic  or 
potassic  ethylates  assisted  by  heating,  this  process  is  repeated,  another 
halogen  atom  and  hydrogen  atom  being  removed,  and  a  hydrocarbon 
of  the  general  formula  CnH2n_2  formed  : 

CnH2n_,Cl  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  CnH2n_2, 
CnHjn^Cl  +  NaO.C2H5  =  NaCl  +  HO.C2H5  +  CnH2n_2. 

In  these  latter  either  two  neighbouring  carbon  atoms  are  in  trivalent 
union,  or  else  the  double  union  occurs  twice  over  : 

CH2  OH 

||  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  (J! 

CHC1  CH 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

\/  \/ 

CH  C 

|  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H20  +    II 

CBr  C 

II      .  II 

CH2  CH2 
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The  halogenised  defines  formed  as  the  first  products  of  the  action  of 
alkalies  are  themselves  capable  of  combining  with  two  halogen  atoms, 
and  the  resulting  trihaloids,  CnH2n_iCl3,  suffer  a  like  decomposition 
with  alkalies,  so  that  in  this  way  a  gradual  replacement  of  the  hydro- 
gen atoms  of  paraffins  by  halogens  can  be  effected.  The  processes  can 
be  expressed  by  the  following  series  of  equations  : 

CnH2n+1Br  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H20  +  CnH2n 

CnH2n  +  Br2  =  CnH2nBr2 

CnH< 


2n 

CnH2n 


Br2  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H20  +  CnH2n-iBr,  monobrom  olefine 
TBr  +  Br2  =  CnH2n_1Br3,  tribrom  paraffin 


KBr  +  KOH  +  CnH2n_3Br3,  tribrom  olefine 


CnH2n_  !Br3  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  OH2  +  CnH2n_.  2Br2,  dibrom  olefine 
CnH2n_2Br2  +  Br2  =  CnH2n_2Br4,  tetrabrom 
CnH2n_2Br4  +  KOH 
&c. 

472.  The  olefine  dihaloids  can  be  reconverted  into  olefines,  with 
partial  polymerisation,  by  action  of  strongly  positive  metals  : 

CnH2nCl2  +  Na2  =  2NaCl  +  CnH2n. 

By  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  best  from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  by  action  of  hydriodic  acid,  the  olefine  dihaloids  are  converted  into 
paraffins  (§  149)  : 

CnH2nCl2  +  2HC1  +  2Zn  =  2ZnCl2  +  CnH2n  +  2. 


Ethylene,  Haloids. 
473.  Ethylene    dichloride,    C2H4C12  = 


CH2C1 

,    isomeric   with 
CH2C1 

ethylidene  dichloride  (§  381).       This  compound  was  discovered  in 
1795  by  four  Dutch  chemists,  and  was  long  termed  Dutch  liquid, 

ethylene   being   named   olefiant 
^Jfiil1  gas.     To  prepare   it,  equal   vo- 

lumes of  ethylene  and  chlorine, 
both  quite  dry,  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  tritubulated  balloon 
(fig.  21).  The  union  is  accom- 
panied by  evolution  of  heat,  and 
the  ethylene  dichloride  formed 
condenses  on  the  sides  of  the 
balloon  and  flows  down  the  long 
neck  into  a  cooled  receiver,  from 
which  any  uncombined  gas  can 
e-cape  by  the  exit  tube. 

Ethylene  dichloride  is  a 
colourless,  mobile  liquid  of  sweat 
odour,  of  sp.  gr.  1*28  and  of 
boiling  point  85°.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol  and  ether. 
By  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  it  is  converted  into  monochlor  ethylene, 
C2H3C1;  this  by  combination  with  chlorine  yields  a  trichlor  ethane, 
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C2H3C13,  which  is  not  identical  with  that  obtained  by  the  direct 
chlorination  of  ethane.  By  repeated  successive  treatment  with  alcoholic 
potassic  hydrate  and  union  with  chlorine  there  are  formed  two  series 
of  chlorinated  ethylenes  and  ethanes,  of  which  only  the  two  members 
richest  in  chlorine  are  identical  with  the  products  of  the  substituting 
action  of  chlorine  on  ethane.  The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  these 
derivatives  : 


Products  from  Ethylene. 

Products  of  the  direct 

Chlorination  of 

Ethane 

By  Alcoholic  Potassic 
Hydrate 

.  \ 

By  Combination  of  the 
foregoing  with  Chlorine 

CH2C1 

boil,  point  85° 
CH2.C1 

CH3 

boils  at  58°-59° 
CHC12 

CH2 

boils  at  -18° 
CHC1 

Chlor  ethylene 

CH2.C1 

boils  at  115° 
CHC12 

Chlor-ethylene  dichloride 

CH3 

boils  at  75° 
CCI3 

Trichlor  ethane 

CHC1 

boils  at  +  37° 
JCHC1 

Dichlor  ethylene 

CHC1 

boils  at  88° 
CC12 

Trichlor  ethylene 

CHC12 

boils  at  137° 
CHC12 

Dichlor-ethylene  dichloride 

CH2C1 

boils  at  102° 
CC13 

Tetrachlor  ethane 

CHC12 

boils  at  158° 

CC13 
Trichlor- ethylene  dichloride,  or  pentachlor  ethane 

CC12 

boils  at  117° 
CC12 

Perchlor  ethylene 

CCI3 

boils  at  182° 
CCI3 

Perchlor  ethane 

474.  Ethylene  dibromide,  C2H4Br2 


CH2Br 

I 
CH,Br 


is  formed,   with 


strong  evolution  of  heat,  by  bringing  together  bromine  and  ethylene 
gas.  In  order  to  prepare  this  important  body,  which  serves  as  the 
starting  point  in  the  preparation  of  other  ethylene  derivatives,  ethy- 
lene gas  is  absorbed  by  liquid  bromine  kept  well  cooled.  This  is 
frequently  done  in  a  thick  flask  of  2-3  litres'  contents,  on  the  bottom 
of  which  is  placed  120-150  grams  of  bromine  covered  with  water. 
The  flask  is  then  filled  with  olefiant  gas,  and,  when  the  air  has  been 
completely  expelled,  closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  tube 
connected  with  a  gas  holder  filled  with  ethylene.  On  shaking  the 
flask  the  gas  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  bromine,  and  is  constantly 
replenished  from  the  store  in  the  gas  holder.  Ethylene  evolved  in  a 
regular  stream,  as  in  the  above-given  method  (§  462),  can  be  con- 
ducted directly  into  liquid  bromine,  the  only  precaution  requisite 
beins;  that  the  gas  remains  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  contact  with 
the  bromine  for  complete  absorption.     This  is  effected  by  passing  the 
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gas  through  the  bromine  contained  in  the  long  limb  of  the  bent  glass 
tube  in  fig.  22. 

As  soon  as,  by  either  of  these  methods,  the  bromine  is  nearly 
saturated  with  ethylene,  shown  by  its  being  nearly  decolorised,  the 
product  is  shaken  with  dilute  solution  of  alkali  till  colourless,  the  under 
layer  separated  from  the  aqueous  solution,  and,  after  mixing  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  fix  the  water,  distilled  on  a  sand  bath, 
when  pure  ethylene  dibromide  passes  over. 

It  is  a  mobile,  colourless,  sweet-smelling  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  2*163; 
it  solidifies  at  0°  to  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  4-  9°.  The  boiling 
point  is  129°.  By  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  it  is  con- 
verted into  monobrom  ethylene,  CH2:CHBr  (boiling  point  23°), 
from  which  a  series  of  brominated  ethanes  and  ethylenes  can  be  pre- 
pared, similar  to  the  chlorine  derivatives  (§  473). 

Fig.  22. 


Ethylene  dibromide  can  be  regenerated  from  monobrom  ethylene, 
by  heating  in  closed  vessels  to  100°,  with  a  solution  of  hydrobromic 
acid  saturated  at  +  6°  : 


CH2 

II 
CHBr 


+  HBr  = 


CH2Br 

I 
CH2Br 


Monobrom  ethylene  unites  more  slowly,  and  apparently  in  quite  a 
different  manner,  with  dilute  hydrobromic  acid.  If  the  acid  saturated 
at  +  6°  be  diluted  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  water,  and  then  em- 
ployed, ethylidene  dibromide  is  the  main  product : 


CH2 

II 
CHBr 


CH. 


+  HBr  = 


CHBr, 


475.  Ethylene   diiodide,   C2H4I2    = 


CH2I 


CHoI 


Ethylene    unites 


with  iodine  when  exposed  to  light  or  on  gentle  heating,  especially  if 
the  iodine  employed  be  somewhat  damp.  The  compound  is  solid, 
crystallising  in  colourless  silky  needles  or  prisms,  which  melt  at  75°, 
and  on  stronger  heating  decompose  into  ethylene  and  free  iodine. 
This  change  also  occurs  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  very  slowly. 
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Ethylene  diiodide  can  only  be  sublimed  or  preserved  colourless  in 
vessels  filled  with  ethylene  gas. 

Alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  decomposes  ethylene  diiodide  very 
readily.  Only  a  little  moniodo-ethylene,  CH2:CHI,  is  obtained,  as  a 
colourless  oil,  boiling  at  55°,  the  greater  part  being  converted  into 
acetylene,  C2H2  : 

CH2I  CH 

+  2KOH  =  2KI  +  2H20  +    ||| 
CH2I  CH 

476.  Some  double  haloids  of  ethylene  are  known. 

Ethylene  chloro-iodide,  C2H4C1I  =  CH2C1.CH2I,  can  be  prepared 
by  the  action  of  ethylene  on  iodine  chloride,  and  by  decomposition  of 
ethylene  diiodide  with  a  little  mercuric  chloride  : 

2C2H4I2  +  HgCl2  =  Hgl2  +  2C2H4C1I. 

It  is  a  heavy  liquid  of  sweet  odour,  boiling  at  137°-138°. 

Ethylene  brom-iodide,  C2H4BrI  =  CH2Br.CH2I,  is  formed  when 
hydriodic  acid  (saturated  at  +  4°)  is  heated  at  100°  with  brominated 
ethylene,  and  when  iodine  bromide  is  saturated  with  olefiant  gas.  It  is 
a  colourless  mass,  melting  at  28°,  which  boils  at  163°  and  has  sp.  gr. 
2-7  at  +  1°. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  Propene. 

477.  The  divalent  alcohol  radical  C3H6  can  possess  two  different 
constitutions,  namely  : 

CH3  CH2 — 

I  i 

CH—     and     CH2 

I  I 

OH2 —  CHo — 

Propylene.  Trimethene. 

Derivatives  of  both  are  known. 

478.  Propylene  dickloride,  03H6C12  =  CH3.CHC1.CH2C1,  is  ob- 
tained directly  from  propylene  and  chlorine  gas,  and  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas  upon  isopropylic  chloride  in  sunlight : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CHC1  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  CHC1 

I  I 

CH3  CH2C1 

in  the  latter  case  obtained  together  with  the  metameric  methyl  chlor- 
acetol  (§  445).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  96°-97°,  and  has 
sp.  gr.  1*1656  at  14°.  By  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  it  is  converted 
into  monochlor  propylene  (boiling  at  23°) : 

CH3  CH3 

CHC1    +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  CC1 

I        i  II 

CH2G1  CH2 

the  same  which  is  formed  from  acetone  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
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chloride.  The  chlor  propylene,  CH3.CH :  CHC1,  isomeric  with  this, 
has  not  yet  been  observed. 

Propylene  dibromide,  C3H6Br2  =  CH3.CHBr.CH2Br,  is  formed 
by  the  absorption  of  propylene  gas  by  bromine,  and  by  heating  iso- 
propylic  bromide  with  liquid  bromine.  It  is  an  oil  boiling  at  142°, 
having  the  sp.  gr.  1*974.  It  is  converted  into  monobrom  propylene, 
CH3.CBr.CH2  (boiling  point  57G-58°),  by  action  of  alcoholic  potassic 
hydrate,  from  which,  by  heating  with  hydrobromic  acid  saturated  at 
+  6°,  propylene  dibromide  is  regenerated,  whilst  by  employment  of 
more  dilute  acid,  methyl  brom-acetol  (§  445),  CH3.CBr2.CH3,  is 
formed. 

Propylene  diiodide,  C3H6I2  =  CH3.CHI.CH2I,  obtained  by 
direct  union  of  iodine  and  propylene  at  a  temperature  of  50°-60°,  is 
a  colourless  oil  of  powerful  odour,  decomposing  on  distillation. 

Propylene  chloro-bromide,  CH3.CHBr.CH2Cl,  is  obtained  by 
heating  monobrom  propylene  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  boils  at  11 2°-l  13°,  and  is  reconverted  into  monobrom  propylene 
by  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  : 

CH3.CHBr.CH2Cl  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  CH3.CBr:CH2. 

The  isomeric  propylene  bromo-chloride,  CH3.CHCl.CH2Br,  is  ob- 
tained by  continued  boiling  of  propylene  dibromide  with  mercuric 
bromide  : 

2CH3.CHBr.CH2Br  +  HgCl2  =  HgBr2  +  2CH3.CHCl.CH2Br. 

It  boils  constantly  between  119°  and  120°,  and  yields  monochlor  pro- 
pylene on  boiling  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  : 

CH3.CHCl.CH2Br  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  OH2  +  CH3.CC1 :  CH2. 

On  heating  propylene  haloid  compounds  with  water  to  210°-220°  in 
sealed  glass  tubes,  there  is  obtained,  together  with  halogen  hydro- 
acid,  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  propylene  oxide,  formed  by 
the  direct  replacement  of  the  halogen  by  an  atom  of  oxygen,  but  the 
compounds  isomeric  with  this,  acetone  and  propionic  aldehyde. 
Without  doubt  in  these  decompositions  it  is  not  both  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  water  molecule  that  are  employed  to  form  the  halogen  hydro- 
acid,  but  only  one  of  them,  together  with  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the 
propylene;  so  that  the  process  proceeds  with  intermediate  phases 
in  the  following  way  : 

CH3.CHC1.CH2C1  +  HOH  =  HC1  +  CH3.CC1:CH2  +  HOH 

=  2HC1  +  CH3.CO.CH3, 

and  0H3.0HC1.CH2.C1  +  HOH  =  HC1  +  CH3.CH:CHC1 

+  HOH  =  2HC1  +  CH3.CH2.CHO. 

479.   Trimethene  dibromide,   CH2Br.CH2.CH2Br,    is   formed  by 

heating  allylic  bromide  with  hydrobromic  acid  (saturated  at  0°)  for  a 

short  time  to   100°  in  sealed  tubes.     Some  propylene  dibromide  is 

always  formed  also.     The  process  can  be  expressed  by  the  equation  : 

CH2  CH2Br  CH3 

II  I  I 

aOH       +  aHBr  =  6CH2       +  (a-b)  CHBr 

I  I  I 

CH2Br  CH2Br  CH2Br 

Allylic  bromide.  Trimethene  bromide.        Propylene  bromide. 
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The  isomeric  products  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Scarcely  anything  but  trimethene  dibromide  is  obtained  when 
hydrobromic  acid  is  passsed  into  allyl  alcohol  at  0°  : 

CH2  CH2Br 

II  I 

CH  +  2HBr  =  H20  +   CH2 

I  I 

CH2.OH  CH2Br 

Allylic  alcohol. 

Trimethene  dibromide  is  a  colourless  liquid  insoluble  in  water, 
boiling  at  160°-163°  (about  20°  higher  than  propylene  dibromide) 
and  having  sp.  gr.  2 "01 77  at  0°.  It  is  reconverted  into  allylic 
bromide  by  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  : 

CH2Br  CH2 

I  II 

CH2       +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H20  +  CH 

CH2Br  CH2Br 

Trimethene  dichloride  is  obtained,  by  heating  trimethene  dibro- 
mide for  a  long  time  at  160°  with  mercuric  chloride,  as  a  colourless 
oil  boiling  at  117°,  having  at  15°  sp.  gr.  1*201,  and  being  converted 
into  allylic  chloride  by  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  : 

CH2C1  CH2 

I  II 

CH2     .    +  KHO  =  KC1  +  H20  +    CH 

CH2C1  CH2C1 

Trimethene  dichloride.  Allylic  chloride. 

Higher  Homologues. 

480.  Butene  Dihaloids. — As  yet  only  few  haloid  compounds  of 
the  three  butylenes  (§  476)  are  known. 

Normal  butylene  dibromide,  or  methyl-allyl  dibromide : 

CH3.CH2.CHBr.CH2Br, 

boils  at  156°-159°,  but  has  probably  not  yet  been  obtained  quite 
pure.  The  bromine  compound  of  the  butylene  obtained  by  action  of 
zinc  diethyl  on  monobrom  ethylene  boils  at  166°. 

Pseudo-butylene  dibromide,  CH3.CHBr.CHBr.CH3,  obtained  from 
butylene  and  bromine,  boils  at  159°. 

Two  halogen  compounds  of  isobutylene  are  known.  The  dichloride, 
(CH3)2  :CC1.CH2C1,  boils  at  130°,  the  dibromide  at  149°.  Similarly 
to  the  propylene  dihaloids,  which  yield  propionic  aldehyde  on  boiling 
with  water,  isobutylene  dibromide  gives  isobutyric  aldehyde  : 

(CH3)  :CBr.CH2Br  +  H20  ==  2HBr  +  (CH3)2 :  CH.CHO. 

481.  Normal  amylene  dibromide,  or  ethyl-attyl  dibromide  : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CHBr.CH2Br, 
boils  at  about  175°.  * 
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Isoamylene  dichloride,  (CH3)2.CC1.CHC1.CH3,  is  a  colourless  dis- 
tillable  oil.  Isoamylene  dibromide,  (CH3)2.CBr.CHBr.CH3,  boils  with 
slight  decomposition  between  170°  and  175°,  and  yields  with  alcoholic 
potassic  hydrate  monobrom  amylene,  (CH3)2  :CH.CBr  :CH3,  whose 
boiling  point  is  112°. 

482.  The  dibromides  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series,  such  as 
hexylene,  octylene,  and  diamylene,  are  oily  liquids  which  decompose 
on  distillation.     Some  of  these  bodies  will  be  mentioned  later. 

The  Diacid  Alcohols  or  Glycols,  CnH2n(OH)2. 

483.  The  methods  used  for  preparing  the  glycols  or  dihydrates  of 
the  divalent  alcohol  radicals  vary  with  the  nature  of  these  bodies. 
In  most  cases  the  dihaloid  compounds  are  employed,  and  are  first 
converted  into  the  acetates. 

A  good  yield  is  obtained  by  employing  the  diiodides  or  dibromides 
of  the  olefines,  and  heating  them  with  argentic  acetate  in  presence  of 
glacial  acetic  acid : 

CnH2nI2  +  2AgO.C2H30  =  2AgI  +  CnH2n(O.C2H30)2. 

The  diacetate  is  first  purified  by  distillation,  and  then  saponified  by 
addition  of  just  the  requisite  quantity  of  alkali  : 

CnH2n(O.C2H30)2  +  2KOH  =  2KO.C2H30  +  CnH2n(OH)2. 

Another,  if  also  analogous,  way  consists  in  heating  the  dibromides 
or  dichlorides  of  the  olefines  with  alcohol  and  potassic  acetate  to  100°, 
until  the  reaction  is  complete.  There  is  then  formed  potassic  and 
ethylic  acetates  together  with  the  olefine  hydrate  acetate  : 

CnH2nBr2  +  HOC2H5  +  2KO.C2H30  =  2KBr  +  C2H50.C2H30 

+  CnH2n(OH)(O.C2H30), 

which  is  also  purified  by  rectification  and  then  decomposed  by  the 
requisite  quantity  of  strong  basic  hydrate,  and  the  glycol  separated  by 
fractional  distillation. 

The  double  tertiary  glycols  or  pinacones  are  prepared  from  the 
ketones  by  action  of  nascent  hydrogen. 

484.  The  glycols  are  mostly  syrupy  liquids,  the  lower  members 
mixing  in  all  proportions  with  water,  but,  like  the  alcohols, 
CnH2n+1.OH,  becoming  less  soluble  with  rise  in  molecular  weight. 
They  are  soluble  in  alcohol  without  exception,  mostly  also  in  ether. 
So  far  as  the  members  of  this  series  have  yet  been  obtained,  they 
distil  unaltered  and  generally  taste  sweet. 

By  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  they  are  converted  into  mono- 
hydrate  chlorides  : 

CnH2n(OH)2  +  HC1  =  CnH2n<  qjj 

which  by  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  are  converted  into  the 
dichlorides  : 

CnH2n  |  ^H  +  PU15  =  POCl3  +  HC1  +  CnH2nCl2. 

Hydrobromic,  and  especially  hydriodic,  acids  convert  the  glycols 
with  greater  readiness  and  completely  into  the  respective  dihaloids. 
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By  heating  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to    150°-200°   alkyl 
iodides  are  formed  : 

CnH2n(OH)2  +  3HI  =  20H2  +  I2  +  CnH2n+1I, 
and  even  paraffins  : 

CnH2n(OH)2  +  4HI  =  2H20  +  2I2  +  CnH2n+2. 

Ethylene  Glycol,  C2H602  =  C2H4(OH)2. 

485.  To  obtain  ethylene  dihydrate  or  ethylene  glycol,  frequently 
also  termed  glycol,  either  ethylene  diacetate,  boiling  at  187°,  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  ethylene  diiodide  with  argentic  acetate  in  presence 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  at  100°  : 

CH2I  CH2.O.C2H30 

|  +  2AgO.C2H30  =  2AgI  +    | 

CH2I  CH2.O.C2H30 

or  ethylene  hydrate  acetate  (boiling  at  182°)  is  prepared  from  ethylene 
dichloride  or  dibromide,  alcohol,  and  potassic  acetate  : 
CH2.Br 

+  2KO.C2H30  +  HO.C2H5  =  C2H5O.C2H30 
CH2.Br 

CH2.OH 

+    I 

CH2.O.C2H30 

In  employing  this  latter,  generally  preferable,  method,  equal  parts 
of  potassic  acetate  and  ethylene  dibromide  are  placed  in  a  thick-walled 
flask — e.g.  champagne  bottles — two  parts  of  alcohol  are  then  added,  and, 
after  securing  the  cork  in  its  place,  are  heated  for  several  hours  on  the 
water  bath.  If  ethylene  chloride  be  employed,  the  proportions  must  be 
altered  to  one  part  of  this,  two  parts  of  potassic  acetate,  and  four 
parts  of  alcohol. 

After  cooling  the  heated  mixture  much  potassic  chloride  or  bro- 
mide is  found  to  have  crystallised  out ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
filtered,  the  alcohol  and  ethylic  acetate  distilled  off,  and  that  portion 
passing  over  at  higher  temperatures  submitted  to  fractional  distilla- 
tion. To  that  passing  over  between  140°  and  200°,  mostly  ethylene 
hydrate  acetate,  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  is 
slowly  added,  until  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction  is  obtained  after 
long  shaking.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  then  passed  in  to  convert  the 
free  alkali  into  carbonate,  and  the  whole  submitted  to  distillation. 
Water  first  passes  over.  Ethylene  glycol  is  obtained  by  repeated 
fractionation  from  that  portion  distilling  above  100°. 

Instead  of  potassic  hydrate,  the  saponification  may  be  effected  in 
similar  manner  by  hot  saturated  solution  of  baric  hydrate.  After 
precipitation  of  the  excess  of  baric  hydrate  by  carbonic  anhydride, 
the  whole  is  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  on  the  water  bath,  the 
baric  acetate  precipitated  from  the  residue  by  addition  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  glycol  separated  from  the  alcoholic  filtrate  by  frac- 
tional distillation. 

Ethylene  glycol  can  be  obtained  in  one  operation  from  ethylene 
dibromide,  when  molecular  weights  of  it  and  of  potassic  acetate  are 
heated  with  double  the  weight  of  alcohol  in  a  vessel  provided  with 
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an  inverted  condenser,  and  the  filtered  liquid  submitted  to  fractional 
distillation.  About  one-half  of  the  bromide  is  obtained  unchanged, 
the  other  half  in  great  part  as  ethylene  glycol.  Undoubtedly  ethylene 
bromide  acetate  is  first  formed  : 

2C2H4Br2  +  2KO.C2H30  =  2KBr  +  2C2H4Br(O.C2H30), 

which  is  resolved  by  the  alcohol  present  into  ethylic  acetate,  ethylene 
dibromide,  and  glycol  : 

2C2H4Br(OC2H30)  +  2C2H5.OH  =  C2H4Br2  +  2C2H5.O.C2H30 

+  C2H4(OH)2. 

486.  Ethylene  glycol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  about  the  consistence 
of  a  thin  syrup,  of  sweet  and  alcoholic  taste,  and  scarcely  any  smell. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*125  at  0°,  the  vapour  density  2'164.  Its  boiling  point 
is  197°. 

It  mixes  with  water  and  alcohol  in  every  proportion,  but  is  less 
soluble  in  ether.     Sodium  dissolves  in  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 

{OH 
^^   ,  corresponding  to  sodic  ethylate,  being 

first  formed  as  a  solid  white  mass.  By  heating  to  190°  with  as  much 
sodium  again,  this  is  converted,  though  completely  only  with  difficulty, 
into  disodic  ethylenate,  C2H4(ONa)2.  Like  the  sodium  derivatives  of 
theCnH2n+1  alcohols,  both  these  bodies  are  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  glycol  and  sodic  hydrate. 

487.  Ethylene  glycol,  as  a  diprimary  alcohol,  is  capable  of 
similar  oxidation  to  the  primaiy  monacid  alcohols ;  only  this  can  be 
repeated  twice.  The  first  stage  of  oxidation  that  might  have  been 
expected  : 

CH2.OH  CHa.OH 

|  +  0  =  H20  +     | 

CH2.OH  CH:0 

has  not  yet  been  realised,  the  oxidation  always  proceeding  beyond  this 
point.  If  two  oxygen  atoms  act  on  a  molecule  of  glycol,  glycollic 
acid  is  formed  : 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

+  20  =  H20  +  (glycollic  acid) 

CH2.OH  CO.OH 

which  is  related  to  glycol  as  acetic  acid  is  to  ethyl  alcohol. 

By  the  same  proportion  of  the  ingredients  the  double  aldehyde 
glyoxal  is  also  readily  formed  : 

CH2.OH       O       H20       CH:0 
|  +       =  +|  (glyoxal) 

CH2.OH       O       H20       CH:0 
Both  oxidation  products  are  converted  by  further  oxidation  into  an 
aldehydic  acid,  glyoxylic  acid  : 

CH2.OH       0  CHO 

+       =  H20  +  I  (glyoxylic  acid) 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

CHO  CHO 

I  +      =1 

CHO        0      CO.OH 
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which  finally  yields  the  dibasic  oxalic  acid  : 

CHO  0         CO.OH 

I  +       =     I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Both  the  primary  alcohol  groups  CH2.OH,  united  in  glycol,  there- 
fore suffer  the  same  changes  as  in  the  primary  monacid  alcohols 
(§  384). 

By  heating  with  potassic  hydrate,  ethylene  alcohol  yields  an 
oxalate,  hydrogen  being  evolved  : 

CH2.OH  CO.OK 

|  +2HOK=     |  +4H2 

CH2.OH  CO.OK 

Zincic  chloride,  on  gentle  heating,  converts  it,  with  elimination  of 
water,  into  acetic  aldehyde  : 

CH2.OH  CH3 

I  =H20+    | 

CH2.OH  CHO 

Tricarbon  Glycols,  C3H6(OH)2. 
488.  The  two  possible  isomeric  tricarbon  glycols  : 
CH3  CH2OH 

CH.OH    (boiling  at  188°)  and  CH2    (boiling  at  212°) 

CH2.OH  CH2OH 

Propylene  glycol,  Trimethene  glycol, 

a-oxypropylic  alcohol.  /3-oxypropylic  alcohol. 

are  known. 

1.  Propylene  glycol,  or  a-oxypropylic  alcohol,  is  prepared  from  pro- 
pylene dibromide.  By  decomposition  with  argentic  acetate  the  di- 
acetate,  boiling  at  186°,  is  first  obtained,  and  from  this,  on  saponifi- 
cation, the  alcohol.  This  latter  is  colourless,  syrupy,  and  of  sweet 
taste ;  its  sp.  gr.  at  0°  is  1*051,  its  boiling  point  188°,  and  the  vapour 
density  2'596. 

By  oxidation  of  propylene  glycol  diluted  with  water,  by  means  of 
platinum  black  and  oxygen,  it  behaves  as  though  only  a  monhydric 
primary  alcohol  yielding  an  acid  of  like  carbon  contents — ethylidene 
lactic  acid,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  secondary  alcohol : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CH.OH  CH.OH  (ethylidene  lactic  acid) 

CH2.OH  +  20  =  H20  +  CO.OH 

By  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  to  100°  isopropylic  alcohol  and 
isopropylic  iodide  are  formed  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CH.OH  CH.OH 

I  I 

CH2.OH  +  2HI  =  CH3       +  H20  +  I2,  &c. 
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2.  Trimethene  glycol,  a  double  primary  alcohol,  is  obtained  in  the 
manner  already  described,  first  as  diacetate  (boiling  point  203°-205°), 
and  further,  on  saponification  of  this,  as  a  syrupy,  sweet-tasting  liquid 
boiling  at  212°. 

Tetracarbon  Glycols,  C4H8(OH)2. 
489.  Of  the  six  possible  isomers  of  this  formula  : 

1.  2.  3.  4. 

CH3  CH3  CH2.OH  CH3 

I  I  I  I 

CH2  CH.OH  CH2  CH.OH 

I  I  I  I 

CH.OH  CH2  CH2  CH.OH 

I  I  I  I 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH  CH2.OH  CH3 

>^      a  /3  y         ..      Pseudo-butylene 


Oxybutylic  alcohols. 

5.  6. 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH2.OH 

C.OH  CH 

a  CH2.OH  (3  CH2.OH^ 


glycol 


Oxyisobutylic  alcohols,  or  isobutene  glycols. 

only  three  have  yet  been  obtained.     They  are 

1.  a-Butene  glycol,  CH3.CH2.CH(OH).CH2.OH,  is  obtained  from 
the  dibromide  of  normal  butylene.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid  boiling  at 
192°,  of  sp.  gr.  1*0189,  and  on  oxidation  yields  glycollic  and  gly- 
oxylic  acids. 

2.  fi-Butene  glycol,  or  (3-oxybutylic  alcohol  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CH2.OH. 

This  compound  is  obtained,  together  with  ethylic  alcohol,  by  the  action 
of  sodium  amalgam  upon  acetic  aldehyde.  The  aldehyde  for  this 
purpose  is  distilled  with  three  to  six  times  its  volume  of  water,  and 
one  per  cent,  sodium  amalgam  slowly  added,  the  liquid  being  kept 
nearly  acid  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  quantities.  The 
liquid  at  the  close  of  the  reaction  is  poured  off  from  the  mercury, 
neutralised  with  sodic  hydrate,  and  everything  volatile  below  100° 
distilled  off,  the  residue  shaken  with  ether  to  remove  other  products, 
and  the  aqueous  layer  evaporated  as  far  as  possible  on  the  water  bath. 
Strong  alcohol  is  then  added  to  precipitate  sodic  chloride,  and  the 
filtered  liquid  submitted  to  distillation.  /3-Butene  glycol  passes  over 
at  203'5°-204°.  It  is  a  colourless,  sweet-tasting,  viscid  liquid,  which 
mixes  with  water  and  alcohol,  but  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  ether. 
Nitric  acid" and  chromic  acid  oxidise  it  to  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
carbonic  anhydride,  crotonic  aldehyde,  with  some  acetic  aldehyde  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CH2.OH  +  60  =  CH3.CO.OH 

Acetic  acid. 

+  HO.CO.CO.OH  +  2H20. 

Oxalic  acid. 
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CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CH2.OH  +  60  =  CH3.CHO  +  2C02  +  3H20. 
CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CH2.OH  +  0  =  CH3.CH:CH.CHO  +  2H20. 

In  the  formation  of  /tf-butene  glycol  two  aldehyde  molecules  coalesce 
under  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  : 

CH3  CH3 

CH.O  CH.OH 

CH3  CH2 

CH:0  +  2H  CH2.OH 

3.  a-Isobutene  glycol,  termed  isobutylene  glycol,  is  usually  pre- 
pared from  isobutylene  dibromide.  It  resembles  the  preceding,  boils 
between  183°  and  184°,  and  has  at  0°  the  sp.  gr.  1-048.  It  is  con- 
verted into  a-oxyisobutyric  acid  by  dilute  nitric  acid  : 

CH3  CH3  CH3  GH3 

v  v 

C.OH       +  20  =  H20  +      C.OH 

CH2.OH  CO.OH 

490.  Only  three  of  the  numerous  possible  isomeric  pentene  glycols 
are  known,  namely  : 

a-Pseudo-amylene  glycol,  CH3.CH2.CH(OH).CH(OH).CH3,  pre- 
pared from  the  dibromide  of  ethyl-methyl  methene,  boils  at  188°  and 
has  sp.  gr.  *9945. 

a-Isoamylene  glycol,  (CH3)2CH.CH(OH).CH2OH,  obtained  from 
the  dibromide  of  the  isoamylene  (§  467,  4),  is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling  at 
206°  and  of  sp.  gr.  -9987. 

^-Isoamylene  glycol,  (CH3)2:C(OH)CH(OH).CH3,  obtained  from 
isoamylene  dibromide  in  the  way  already  frequently  mentioned,  and 
also  by  the  direct  combination  of  isoamylene  with  hydric  peroxide  : 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

C  C.OH 

CH      0— H  CH.OH 

I       +   I  I 

CH3     0— H  CH3 

It  is  a  bitter-tasting,  syrupy  liquid,  which  boils  at  177°  and  has  at  0° 
the  sp.  gr.  '987.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  on 
oxidation  yields  oxyisobutyric  acid,  (CH3)2.C(OH).CO.OH. 

Hexene  Glycols,  C6H12.(OH)2. 

491.  1.  A  hexylene  glycol  is  obtained  from  the  dibromide  of  the 
hexylene  mentioned  in  §  468  as  obtained  from  a- normal  secondary 
hexylic  iodide.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  miscible  with  water,  of  -967 
sp.  gr.  and  207°  boiling  point. 

2.  Diallyl    dihydrate   is   probably   a   double    secondary   normal 

x 
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hexene  glycol  of  the  formula  CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CH2.CH(OH).CH3. 
To  prepare  it  diallyl  is  heated  for  several  hours  with  concentrated 
hydriodic  acid,  whereby  it  unites  with  two  molecules  of  HI,  and  is 
converted  into  diallyl  dihydroiodide,  C6Hi2I2  : 

CH2:CH.CH2.CH2.CH:CH2+2HI  =  CH3.CHLCH2.CH2.CHLCH3. 

This  reacts  with  argentic  acetate  even  in  the  cold,  forming  the  corre- 
sponding diacetate,  which  boils  at  225°-230°,  and  on  saponification  with 
alkali  yields  diallyl  dihydrate  as  a  colourless  thick  syrup,  which  has 
at  0°  sp.  gr.  -9638,  boils  between  212°  and  215°,  and  mixes  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  it  yields  its  dichloride,  the  so-called  diallyl  dihydrochloride  : 

CH3.CHC1.CH2.CH2.CHC1.CH3, 

which  is  also  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  diallyl  with  hydrochloric 
acid  as  an  oil  boiling  between  170°  and  180°. 

On  oxidation  diallyl  dihydrate  yields  only  acetic  and  carbonic  acids. 

3.  Pinacone,  (CH3)2 :  C(OH).C(OH) :  (CH3)2,  is  the  double  tertiary 
alcohol  of  the  formula  C6H12(OH)2.  It  is  obtained,  together  with  iso- 
propylic  alcohol,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  acetone,  and 
is  formed  especially  when  the  acetone  is  employed  in  considerable 

CH3  CH3  OH3  CH3 

v         v 

C=0  C— OH 

+  2H  =       | 
C=0  C— OH 

CH3  CH3  OH3  0H3 

To  prepare  this  body  acetone  is  poured  upon  a  large  quantity  of  a 
half  saturated  solution  of  potassic  carbonate,  and  sodium  added  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  These  sink  through  the  layer  of  ace- 
tone, and  on  reaching  the  aqueous  solution  evolve  hydrogen,  which  is 
completely  fixed  by  the  acetone.  One  part  of  sodium  is  employed  to 
about  three  parts  of  acetone.  When  the  reaction  is  completed  the 
upper  layer  is  submitted  to  distillation,  and  about  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  crude  isopropylic  alcohol  is  obtained  below  100°.  At  higher 
temperatures  pinacone  passes  over,  and  is  obtained  on  cooling  as  a 
crystalline  mass.  To  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated, 
when  it  separates  in  large  quadratic  tables,  C6H12(OH)2,6H20,  melt- 
ing at  42°,  and  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  slowly  in 
dry  air.  On  distillation  water  first  passes  over,  and  later,  at  about 
170°,  anhydrous  pinacone.  This  latter  is  a  colourless  crystalline  mass, 
which  melts  at  38°  and  boils  between  171°  and  172°.  By  phosphoric 
oxychloride  pinacone  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  dichloride, 
(CH3)2:C-C1 

,  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  160°. 
(CH3)2:C— CI 

492.  Of  higher  molecular  glycols  only  octylene  glycol,  prepared  from 
fche  dibromide  of  caprylene  (§  469),  is  sufficiently  known  to  be  worth 
mention.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
insoluble  in  water,  of  "932  sp.  gr.,  and  boiling  at  235°-240°. 
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Haloid  Hydrates  of  the  Glycol  Radicals. 

493.  On  passing  hydrochloric  gas  into  an  define  glycol,  one  of 
the  hydrogen  groups  is  first  replaced  by  chlorine  : 

CnH2n(OH)2  +  HC1  =  CnH2n  |  gjg.  +  H20. 

The  corresponding  replacement  of  the  second  hydroxyl  group  occurs 
with  far  greater  difficulty,  but,  as  previously  mentioned  (§  484),  can 
be  effected  by  phosphoric  chloride.  Hydriodic  acids  react  more 
vigorously,  forming  the  diiodide  from  the  glycol. 

Other  methods  of  preparing  the  hydrate  haloids  depend  on  the 
direct  union  of  the  halogen  hydro-acids  to  the  acids  of  the  glycol 
radicals,  and  on  the  power  of  the  defines  of  iiniting  directly  with 
hypochlorous  acid  : 

CnH2n  +  C10H  =  CnH2n(OH)Cl. 

494.  By  action  of  alkaline  solutions  the  haloid  hydrates  are  not 
reconverted  into  glycols,  but  into  the  anhydrous  oxides  of  the  glycol 
radicals  : 

CnH2n  |  ^H  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  CnH2n  :0. 

These  anhydrous  oxides  unite  very  readily  with  halogen  hydro-acids, 
and  are  thereby  reconverted  into  haloid  hydrates  : 

CnH2n :  0  +  HBr  =  CnH2n  {  ^ 

To  obtain  the  glycols  from  these  latter,  they  must  first  be  con- 
verted into  hydrate  acetates  by  heating  with  potassic  acetate  : 

CnH2n  |  gg-  +  KO.C2H30  =  KC1  +  CnH2n  j  q^2^0 

and  afterwards  saponified. 

By  treatment  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water  the  hydrate 
haloids  yield  the  monovalent  alcohols  : 

CnH2nC1.0H  +  Na2  +  H20  =  NaCl  +  NaOH  +  CnH2n+1.OH. 

495.  The  ethylene  hydrate  haloids  are  the  best  known. 
1.  Ethylene  hydrate  chloride,  or  glycol  chlorhydrin : 

CH2.C1 

C2H4(0H)C1  =  | 

CH2.0H 
is  formed  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  ethylene  glycol  and 
distillation  of  the  mixture  after  standing  some  days.     The  compound 
can  also  be  prepared  from  ethylene  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  hy- 
pochlorous acid : 

CH2  CH2C1 

||      +C10H=| 

OH2  CH2.OH 

In  employing  the  latter  method  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  ice-cold 
water  in  which  yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  suspended,  and  the  solution 
of  hypochlorous  acid  so  prepared  poured  into  a  balloon  filled  with 

x2 
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hexene  glycol  of  the  formula  CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CH2.CH(OH).CH3. 
To  prepare  it  diallyl  is  heated  for  several  hours  with  concentrated 
hydriodic  acid,  whereby  it  unites  with  two  molecules  of  HI,  and  is 
converted  into  diallyl  dihydroiodide,  C6H12I2  : 

CH2:CH.OH2.CH2.CH:CH2+2HI  =  CH3.CHI.CH2.CH2.CHI.CH3. 

This  reacts  with  argentic  acetate  even  in  the  cold,  forming  the  corre- 
sponding diacetate,  which  boils  at  225°-230°,  and  on  saponification  with 
alkali  yields  diallyl  dihydrate  as  a  colourless  thick  syrup,  which  has 
at  0°  sp.  gr.  -9638,  boils  between  212°  and  215°,  and  mixes  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  it  yields  its  dichloride,  the  so-called  diallyl  dihydrochloride  : 

CH3.CHC1.CH2.CH2.CHC1.CH3, 

which  is  also  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  diallyl  with  hydrochloric 
acid  as  an  oil  boiling  between  170°  and  180°. 

On  oxidation  diallyl  dihydrate  yields  only  acetic  and  carbonic  acids. 

3.  Pinacone,  (CH3)2 :  C(OH).C(OH) :  (CH3)2,  is  the  double  tertiary 
alcohol  of  the  formula  C6H12(OH)2.  It  is  obtained,  together  with  iso- 
propylic  alcohol,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  acetone,  and 
is  formed  especially  when  the  acetone  is  employed  in  considerable 
excess  : 

CH3  CH3  OH3  CH3 

v         v 

C=0  C— OH 

+  2H=       | 
0=0  C— OH 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

To  prepare  this  body  acetone  is  poured  upon  a  large  quantity  of  a 
half  saturated  solution  of  potassic  carbonate,  and  sodium  added  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  These  sink  through  the  layer  of  ace- 
tone, and  on  reaching  the  aqueous  solution  evolve  hydrogen,  which  is 
completely  fixed  by  the  acetone.  One  part  of  sodium  is  employed  to 
about  three  parts  of  acetone.  When  the  reaction  is  completed  the 
upper  layer  is  submitted  to  distillation,  and  about  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  crude  isopropylic  alcohol  is  obtained  below  100°.  At  higher 
temperatures  pinacone  passes  over,  and  is  obtained  on  cooling  as  a 
crystalline  mass.  To  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated, 
when  it  separates  in  large  quadratic  tables,  C6H12(OH)2,6H20,  melt- 
ing at  42°,  and  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  slowly  in 
dry  air.  On  distillation  water  first  passes  over,  and  later,  at  about 
170°,  anhydrous  pinacone.  This  latter  is  a  colourless  crystalline  mass, 
which  melts  at  38°  and  boils  between  171°  and  172°.  By  phosphoric 
oxychloride  pinacone  is  converted  into  the  corresponding  dichloride, 
(CH3)2:C-C1 

,  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  160°. 
(CH3)2:C— CI 

492.  Of  higher  molecular  glycols  only  octylene  glycol,  prepared  from 
fche  dibromide  of  caprylene  (§  469),  is  sufficiently  known  to  be  worth 
mention.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
insoluble  in  water,  of  '932  sp.  gr„  and  boiling  at  235°-240°. 
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Haloid  Hydrates  of  the  Glycol  Radicals. 

493.  On  passing  hydrochloric  gas  into  an  define  glycol,  one  of 
the  hydrogen  groups  is  first  replaced  by  chlorine  : 

CnH2n(OH)2  +  HC1  =  CnH2n  |  ^H  +  H20. 

The  corresponding  replacement  of  the  second  hydroxyl  group  occurs 
with  far  greater  difficulty,  but,  as  previously  mentioned  (§  484),  can 
be  effected  by  phosphoric  chloride.  Hydriodic  acids  react  more 
vigorously,  forming  the  diiodide  from  the  glycol. 

Other  methods  of  preparing  the  hydrate  haloids  depend  on  the 
direct  union  of  the  halogen  hydro-acids  to  the  acids  of  the  glycol 
radicals,  and  on  the  power  of  the  olefines  of  uniting  directly  with 
hypochlorous  acid  : 

CnH2n  +  C10H  =  CnH2n(OH)Cl. 

494.  By  action  of  alkaline  solutions  the  haloid  hydrates  are  not 
reconverted  into  glycols,  but  into  the  anhydrous  oxides  of  the  glycol 
radicals  : 

CnH2n  |  ^H  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  CnH2n:0. 

These  anhydrous  oxides  unite  very  readily  with  halogen  hydro-acids, 
and  are  thereby  reconverted  into  haloid  hydrates  : 

/Br 
\OH 

To  obtain  the  glycols  from  these  latter,  they  must  first  be  con- 
verted into  hydrate  acetates  by  heating  with  potassic  acetate  : 

CnH2n  |  ^H  +  KO.C2H30  =  KC1  +  CnH2n  {  q^^0 

and  afterwards  saponified. 

By  treatment  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water  the  hydrate 
haloids  yield  the  monovalent  alcohols  : 

CnH2nC1.0H  +  Na2  +  H20  =  NaCl  +  NaOH  +  CnH2n+1.OH. 

495.  The  ethylene  hydrate  haloids  are  the  best  known. 
1.  Ethylene  hydrate  chloride,  or  glycol  chlorhydrin : 

CH2.C1 

C2H4(0H)C1  =  | 

CH2.OH 
is  formed  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  ethylene  glycol  and 
distillation  of  the  mixture  after  standing  some  days.     The  compound 
can  also  be  prepared  from  ethylene  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  hy- 
pochlorous acid : 

CH2  CH2C1 

||      +  C10H=| 

UH2  CH2.OH 

In  employing  the  latter  method  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  ice-cold 
water  in  which  yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  suspended,  and  the  solution 
of  hypochlorous  acid  so  prepared  poured  into  a  balloon  filled  with 

x2 


OnH2n:0  +  HBr  =  CnH5 
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ethylene,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  some  days  in  the  dark.  The  acid 
liquid  is  then  neutralised  with  sodic  hydrate  and  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, as  long  as  the  liquid  passing  over  still  tastes  sweet.  Ethylene 
chloro-hydrate  is  then  removed  from  the  distillate  by  shaking  with 
ether,  and  after  evaporation  of  the  ether  purified  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  somewhat  sweet  taste,  boiling  at  128°, 
and  completely  miscible  with  water. 

2.  Ethylene  hydrate  bromide,  CH2Br.CH2.OH,  can  be  prepared 
from  ethylene  oxide  and  hydrobromic  acid  j  it  boils  at  147°  : 

CH2V  CH2Br 


Vii2\  w-ij-2-^. 

|        >0  +  HBr  =    | 
CH/  CH2.OH 


3.  Ethylene  hydrate  iodide  is  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with 
potassic  iodide : 

CH2.C1  CH2I 

|  +KI  =  KC1+    | 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

as  a  heavy  liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged. 

By  action  of  sodium  amalgam  the  acidulated  aqueous  solutions  of 
all  three  hydrate  haloids  yield  ethylic  alcohol  : 

CH2.C1  CH3 

|  +  Na2  +  H20  =  NaCl  +  NaOH  +  j 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

496.  Propylene  glycol  can  yield  with  hydro-acids  two  isomeric 

hydrate  haloids : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CHC1       and      CH.OH 

I  I 

CH2.OH  CH2.C1 

but  only  compounds  of  the  latter  variety  are  known  with  certainty. 

Propylene  hydrate  chloride,  or  propylene  chlorhydrin,  obtained 
from  propylene  glycol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  from  propylene  gas 
and  hypochlorous  acid,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  127°,  which  on 
careful  oxidation  yields  monochlor  acetone  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CH.OH  +  O  =  H00  +  CO 

I  I 

CH2C1  CH2C1 

Propylene  oxide  combines  with  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  pro- 
pylene hydrate  bromide,  which  boils  between  145°  and  148°,  and  yields 
with  hydriodic  acid  propylene  hydrate  iodide.  This  latter  compound 
is  decomposed  on  distillation  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  but 
distils  unaltered  at  a  pressure  of  60  mm.  at  105°. 

f  CI 
ft-Isoamylene  hydrate  chloride,  C5H10  <  qtt>  can  be  obtained  from 
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isoamylene  glycol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  union  of  isoamylene 

and  hypochlorous  acid.     It  possesses  a  strong  odour,  recalling  that 

of  valeric  acid,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  boils  at  155°. 

f  CI 
Octylene  hydrate  chloride,  C8H16<  ^-rr,  obtained  from  caprylene 

and  hypochlorous  acid,  is  a  yellowish  viscous  liquid  of  camphor-like 
odour,  decomposing  on  boiling.     It  has  sp.  gr.  1*003  at  0°. 

Ethereal  Derivatives  of  the  Glycols. 

497.  In  addition  to  the  anhydrous  oxides  of  the  glycol  derivatives 
and  their  polymers,  the  so-called  poly-ethylenic  alcohols  and  the 
ethylene  ethyl  oxides  must  be  classified  amongst  the  ethereal  glycol 
derivatives. 

Anhydrous  Oxides  of  the  Glycol  Radicals,  CnH2nO,  and  their 
Polymers. 

498.  The  anhydrous  oxides  of  the  defines  are  formed,  as  already 
mentioned  (§  494),  by  the  decomposition  of  the  haloid  hydrates  by 
alkalies.  They  are  isomeric  with  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  of  like 
carbon  contents,  but  are  distinguished  from  both  groups  of  compounds 
by  the  oxygen  being  united  to  two  different — without  exception 
neighbouring — carbon  atoms  of  the  chain  : 

CH3  CH3  CH3 


CH2  (boils  at  49-5°)  CO    (boils  at  58°)    CH  .      (boils  at  35°) 

y 

CHO  CH,  CH/ 


> 


mo  CH3 

Propylic  aldehyde.  Acetone. 

So  far  as  known,  these  bodies  possess  much  lower  boiling  points  than 
the  isomeric  members  of  the  other  two  groups. 

499.  That  these  bodies  unite  with  the  halogen  hydro-acids  to  form 
hydrate  haloids  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  a  similar  way  they 
unite  with  the  oxyacids  to  form  basic  salts  : 

CH2V  CH2.O.C2H30 

|        >0  +  HO.C2H30  =    | 
CH/  CH2.OH 

With  acid  anhydrides  they  yield  neutral  salts  : 

GH3  CH3 

CH  v       +  0(C2H30)2  =  CH.O.C2H30 

I      >  I 

CH/  CH2.O.C2H30 

Acetic  anhydride. 

and  with  the  acid  chlorides  they  give  compounds  analogous  to  the 
hydrate  chlorides  : 

CH,V  CH2.C1 


oh/ 


N)  +  Cl.CO.CH3  =  i 


CH2.O.C2H30 

Acetic  chloride. 
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They  also  unite  with  water,  especially  on  heating,  and  are  thereby 
converted  directly  into  glycols  : 

CH2.  CH2.OH 

|       >0  +  HOH=    | 

CH/  CH2.OH 

By  nascent  hydrogen  the  olefine  oxides  are  converted  into  the  mon- 
bydric  alcohols : 

CH2V  CH3 

|        >0  +  2H=    | 

CH/  CH2.OH 

CH2v 

500.  Ethylene  oxide,  C2H40  =    |         )0,  isomeric  with  acetic  al- 

CH/ 
dehyde,  is  obtained  by  mixing  ethylene  hydrate  chloride  with  potassic 
hydrate,  and  condensing  the  vapours,  previously  dried  by  quick-lime, 
in  strongly  cooled  receivers. 

It  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  agreeably  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  13-5°, 
of.sp.  gr.  '898  at  0°,  and  having  a  vapour  density  of  1*432.  It  mixes 
in  every  proportion  with  water,  and  unites  slowly  with  it,  forming 
ethylene  glycol.  It  is  converted  into  ethylic  alcohol  by  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen. 

Ethylene  oxide  not  only  unites  with  free  acids,  but  also  decom- 
poses the  salts  of  weak  basic  metals  with  strong  acids.  It  precipitates, 
for  instance,  the  hydrates  of  magnesium,  aluminium,  and  iron  from  the 
respective  salts : 


M™ 


OH°2'°H  +  C2H4 :0  +  H20  =  Mg(OH)2 

,  rTT  /o.so2.oh 

+  ^2H4  I  0H 


501.  On  slowly  mixing  well-cooled  ethylene  oxide  with  bromine, 
there  is  obtained  a  compound  forming  yellowish  red  crystals  of  the 
formula  (C2H40)2Br2.  These  melt  at  65°,  boil  at  95°,  and  are  obtained 
again  unaltered  on  condensation  of  the  vapours.  Metallic  mercury 
withdraws  the  bromine,  and  gives  diethylene  dioxide  : 

CH2 O CH2  CH2— O— CH2 

I  |        +2Hg=    |  |        +Hg2Br2. 

CH2.O.Br  Br— CH2  CH2— O— CH2 

This  is,  in  the  cold,  a  white  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether ;  it  melts  at  9°,  and  at  0°  has  sp.  gr.  1*048.  The  boiling  point 
is  102°,  the  vapour  density  3*1. 

Isomeric  with  diethylene  dioxide,  and  corresponding  to  acetal 
(§  402),  is  ethylene  ethylidene  oxide,  which  is  obtained,  by  heating  ethy- 
lene oxide  with  acetic  aldehyde  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  as  a  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  82*5°  : 

CH2N^  CH2.Ov 

I        >0  +  OCH.CH3=    |  >CH.CH3. 

CH/  CH2.0/ 

It  has  at  0°  sp.  gr.  1,  dissolves  in  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of 
water,  but  is  again  separated  on  adding  potassic  hydrate. 
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502.  Propylene  oxide  boils  at  35°,  mixes  with  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  isopropylic  alcohol  by  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  : 

CH,  CH3 

I  I 

CH  v       +  2H  =  CH.OH 

I      >  I 

CH/  CH3 

It  has  sp.  gr.  -859  at  0°. 

(CH3)2:C. 


503.  Isoamylene  oxide, 


>0,  prepared  from  isoamylene 


ch3.ch/ 

hydrate  chloride,  is  a  liquid  insoluble  in  water,  of  sp.  gr.  "824  at  0° 
and  boiling  at  95°. 

504.  Two  oxides  are  known  corresponding  to  two  of  the  hexene 
glycols  (§  491). 

1.  Hexylene  oxide,  C6H120,  is  obtained  from  hexylene  glycol  by 
saturating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  decomposing  the  product  with 
potassic  hydrate. 

2.  Diallyl  hydrate  is  formed  amongst  other  products  by  the  action 
of  argentic  oxide  on  diallyl  dihydro-iodide  : 

CH2.CH.CH3 
CH2.CHI.CH3 

+  Ag20  =  2AgI  +  O  (?) 

CH2.CHI.CH3 

CH2.CH.CH3 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  penetrant  aromatic  odour,  which  boils 
between  93°  and  95°,  has  sp.  gr.  -8367  at  0°  and  vapour  density  36. 
It  is  reconverted  into  diallylic  dihydro-iodide  by  action  of  hydriodic 
acid. 

505.  Octylene  oxide,  C8H160,  is  an  oil  boiling  at  145°. 

Poly-ethylenic  Alcohols. 

506.  In  similar  manner  to  its  reaction  with  water  ethylene  oxide 
unites  with  ethylene  glycol,  especially  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  at 
100°,  and  thereby  yields  the  poly-ethylenic  glycols,  in  which  several 
ethylene  groups  are  united  together  by  oxygen,  and  two  of  them  also 
united  to  hydroxyl.  From  the  mixed  product  of  the  reaction  there 
can  be  isolated  on  fractional  distillation 

Diethylene  alcohol,  or  diethylene  oxy-dihydrate,  0<Cri2TT4 [nir>  as a 

thick  liquid  boiling  at  250°.     It  is  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

CH2.OH 

I      ' 
CH2 
CH2.OH  CH2V 

I  +      I      >      =       O 

CH2.OH  CH/  I 

CH2 

CH2.OH 
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Triethylene  alcohol,  or  triethylene  dioxy-dihydrate,  is  formed  from 
two  molecules  of  ethylene  oxide  and  one  molecule  of  glycol : 

C2H4(OH)2  +  2C2H40  =  C2H4<g;gH4.OH 

and  boils  at  285°-289°. 

Tetrethylene  alcohol,  or  tetrethylene  trioxy-dihydrate  : 

^^C2H4.O.C2H4.OH 
u\C2H4.O.C2H4.OH 

boils  above  300°. 

By  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  (35  mm.)  a  hexethylene 
alcohol,  (C2H4)605(OH)2,  can  be  separated  from  the  less  volatile  por- 
tion. On  heating  these  poly-ethylenic  alcohols  with  acetic  acid,  both 
hydroxylic  hydrogens  are  replaced  by  the  acid  radical,  with  formation 
of  diacetates. 

Ethylene  Ethyl  Ethers. 

507.  If  the  sodium  derivatives  of  ethylene  glycol  (§  486)  be 
treated  with  alkyl  iodides,  the  alkyl  derivatives  of  ethylene  glycol 
are  formed  in  addition  to  sodic  iodide  : 


and 


CH2.ONa  CH2.O.CnH2n  + , 

-4-  ICnH2n+1  =       |  -f-Nal, 

CHo.OH  CH2.OH 


CH,.ONa  CH2.O.CnH2n  +  1 

|  +  2ICnH2n+1  =    : 

CH2.ONa  CH2.O.CnH2n+l 

The  ethylene  ethyl  ethers  are  obtained  in  this  way. 

CH2.O.C2H5 
Monethyl  glycol  ether,  or  ethylene  hydrate  ethylate,  , 

CH2.OH 
is  an  agreeable-smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  127°.     It  is  also  formed  by 
the  direct  combination  of  ethylene  oxide  and  ethylic  alcohol : 

CH2V  CH2.OH 

>0   +   HO.C2H5  =     | 
CH/  CH2.O.C2H5 

Potassium  dissolves  therein  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  : 

CH2.O.C2H5  CH2.O.C2H5 

2  |  +  K2  =  H2  +  2  | 

CH2.OH  CH2.O.K 

The  resulting  solid  mass  yields,  by  heating  with  ethylic  iodide, 

CH2.O.C2H5 
Diethyl  glycollic  ether,  or  ethylene  duthylate,  |  ,  a  mobile 

GH2.O.G2H5 

liquid  boiling  at  12350,  isomeric  with  acetal  or  ethylidene    diethy- 

late  (boiling  at  105°,  §  405). 

Glycollic  Salts. 

508.  Besides  the  basic  and  normal  acetates  but  few  acid  deriva- 
tives of  the  glycols  have  been  prepared,  and  these  in  general  only  of 
ethylene  glycol. 
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CH2.O.N02 

Ethylene  dinitrate,    ,  ,  is  easily  obtained   by    pouring 

CH2.O.N02 
one  part  of  ethylene  glycol  into  an  ice-cold  mixture  of  two  and  a  half 
parts  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Addition  of  water  precipitates  the  nitrate  as  a  heavy  oil  of  unpleasant 
sweet  taste ;  this  is  then  washed  with  sodic  hydrate  and  dried  by 
calcic  chloride.  On  heating  it  burns  with  strong  detonation  and 
luminous  flame.  Potassic  hydrate  readily  saponifies  it,  yielding 
glycol  and  potassic  nitrate. 

Ethylene  hydrate  sulphate,  HO.CH2.CH2.O.S02.OH,  is  formed, 
similarly  to  the  monalkyl  sulphates,  on  gentle  heating  of  ethylene 
glycol  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  is  diluted  with 
water,  saturated  with  baric  carbonate,  and  the  filtered  solution 
evaporated  to  crystallisation.  The  salt,  (HO.CH2.CH2.O.S02.0)2Ba, 
so  obtained  gives,  on  boiling  with  baric  hydrate,  a  precipitate  of 
baric  sulphate,  ethylene  glycol  remaining  in  solution. 

Sulphur  Compounds  of  Ethylene. 

509.  Mercaptans. — As  a  diad  radical  ethylene  can  unite  with 
two  or  also  with  only  one  SH  group,  though  self-evidently  in  the 
last  case  saturation  must  be  completed  by  other  elements. 

These  bodies  can  be  prepared,  similarly  to  the  mercaptans  of  the 
alkyls  (§  237),  by  heating  the  respective  haloids  with  potassic  sulph- 
hydrate.  The  hydrogen  atom  in  union  with  sulphur  is  readily  re- 
placed by  heavy  metals.  Oxidising  agents  convert  them  into  ethy- 
lene sulphonic  acids,  the  group  SH  being  oxidised  to  S02.OH. 

Ethylene  disulphhydrate,  ethylene  dimercaptan,  ethylene  thio-glycol, 
C2H4(SH)2,  prepared  from  ethylene  dibromide  and  potassic  sulph- 
hydrate  : 

CH2.Br  CH2.SH 

+  2KSH  =  2KBr  +    | 
CH2.Br  CH2.SH 

is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive  oil,  of  penetrating  mercaptan-like 
odour,  which  boils  at  146°.  It  gives  precipitates  with  alcoholic 
solutions  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  mercury,  <tc,  salts;  plumbic 
acetate,  for  instance,  precipitating  yellow  plumbic  ethylene  mer- 
captate  : 

CHjj.S. 


CH,.s/" 


Ethylene  hydrate  sulphhydrate,  ethylene  monothio-glycol : 

C2H4(OH)(SH), 

is  obtained  from  ethylene  chloro-hydrate  : 

CH2.C1  CH2.SH 

+  KSH  =  KC1  +     I 
CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

It  is  a  colourless,  heavy  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  only  one  hydrogen 
atom  of  which  is  readily  replaced  by  metals. 
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510.  Ethylene  Sulphide. — Ethylene  sulphide  has  as  yet  only  been 
obtained  in  the  double  molecule  corresponding  to  diethylene  dioxide 
as  diethylene  disulphide,  best  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  ethylene 
dihaloids  with  potassic  sulphide  : 

CH3r        KSK  CH2.S.CH2 

2  1  +  =  4KBr  +     |  | 

CH2Br        KSK  CH2.S.CH2 

It  is  also  obtained  by  decomposing  mercuric  ethylene  mercaptate  by 
ethylene  dibromide  : 

CH2.Br  /S.CH2  CH2.S.CH2 

|  +  Hg/      |        =  HgBr2  +  |  | 

CH2.Br  XS.CH2  CH2.S.CH2 

It  is  a  white,  crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  melts  at  1110  and  boils  at  200°.  The  vapour 
density  is  found  to  be  4*28,  corresponding  to  the  formula  (C2H4)2S2. 
It  unites  directly  with  bromine  to  yellow  crystals  of  diethylene  disul- 
Br2 

II 
CH2.S.CH2 

phide    tetrabromide,  (comp.  §  241),  which  on  treatment 

CH2.S.CH2 

Br2 

with  water  and  argentic  oxide  is  converted  into  diethylene  dithionyl, 
O 

CH2 

This  body  is  also  obtained  on  boiling  the  sulphide 


CH2.S.CH 


CH2.S.CHo 

II 
O 

with  nitric  acid.     It  forms  colourless  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water, 

little  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

By  heating  the  sulphide  to  150°  with  nitric  acid  diethylene  sulr 

phoyie  is  formed  (comp.  §  255) : 

0      0 


lo.S.C 


CH2.S.CH2 

i      i 

CrI2.S.GH2 

0       0 

in  the  form  of  colourless  crystals. 

If  ethylene  gas  be  conducted  into  liquid  sulphur  dichloride,  they 

both  unite  to  a  liquid  of  mustard-like  odour  of  the  formula  C2H4SC12, 

CI 
probably  C2H4<^gp,.    This  is  not  volatile  unaltered,  blisters  the  skin, 

dissolves  in  fifty  volumes  of  ether,  very  little  in  alcohol,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  water.    Isoamylene  also  gives  a  similar  compound. 
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Ethylene  persulphides  are  obtained  as  white  amorphous  bodies  by 
the  action  of  ethylene  dibromide  upon  the  persulphides  of  potassium. 
They  are  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolve  in  carbonic 
djsulphide. 

511.  Thio-ethers  of  Ethylene. — The  thio-ethers  of  ethylene  are 
obtained  by  action  of  ethylene  dibromide  on  sodic  thio-alkylates  as 
unpleasant-smelling  oils : 

CH2Br  CH2.S.CnH2n  +  1 

+  2NaS.CnH2n+1  =  2NaBr  +    | 
CH2.Br  CH2.S.CnH2n+1 

Ethylene  dithio-methyl  ether,  CoH4(S.CH3)„  boils  at  183°. 

Ethylene  dithio-ethyl  ether,  C2H4(S.C2H5)2,  boils  at  210°-213°. 

Ethylene  dithio-isoamyl  ether,  CoH4(S.C5Hn)2,  boils  between 
245°  and  2! 

The  methyl  compound,  when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  yields 

Ethylene    dimethyl  dithionyl,    C2H/  llising   in 

brilliant  plates,  which  melt  at  about  170°. 

512.  Of  the  thio-salt8  of  ethylene  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : — 

Ethylene  disulpho-cyann'  \  I  U4(S.CN)2,  readily  formed  by  boil- 
ing ethylene  dihaloids  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  sulpho- 
cyanate.  It  crystallises  in  colourless,  brilliant,  rhombic  tables, 
melting  at  90°.  It  is  decomposed  on  strong  beating,  and  is  but  little 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

CH2— & 

Ethylene  sidpho-carbonate ,  |  /OS,  is  formed  by  double  de- 


OH 


_s/ 


composition  of  ethylene  dibromide  and  sodic  sulpho-carboDate  in 
alcoholic  solution.  It  separates  at  first  as  a  yellow  oil,  difficultly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  after  solution  in  ether  alcohol  and  evaporation 
crystallises  in  golden  yellow  prisms  of  onion-like  odour.  It  melts  at 
36*5°,  and  yields  with  ammonia,  glycol-mercaptan  and  ammonic 
sulpho-cyanate. 

Ethylene  Sid  phonic  Acids. 

513.  Ethylene  gas  and  sulphuric  anhydride  unite  directly  to  form 
eth ionic  anhydride  : 

OH,  CH2.O.S02 

||     "  +  2S03  =    l  \ 

CH2  CH2.S02.0 

a  colourless  crystalline  body,  which  unites  the  properties  of  a  salt  and 
of  a  sulphonic  sulphuric  anhydride.  It  is  also  obtained,  together  with 
diethylic  sulphate  and  ethionic  acid,  by  the  action  of  ethylic  alcohol 
vapour  on  sulphuric  anhydride. 

It   absorbs   water   from   moist   air,    and   deliquesces  to  ethionic 
acid  : 

CHo.O— SO,  CHo.O.S02.OH 

|  |      +  HOH  =    | 

CH2.S02.0  CH2.S02.OH 

This  latter,  which  is  at  once  ethylenic  hydric  sulphate  and  ethylene 
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sulphonic  acid,  is  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  saturating  absolute 
alcohol  or  ethylic  ether  with  sulphuric  anhydride  : 

CH3  CHo.S02.OH 

I  +2S03=    | 

CH2.OH  CH2.O.S02.OH 

The  product  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  solution  neutralised  with 
baric   carbonate   to    remove   sulphuric    acid    and   ethylic   sulphate. 

CH2.O.S02.(X 
Baric  ethionate,  /Ba,  remains  dissolved,  and  on  addi- 

CH2 .  S02 .  (K 
tion  of  alcohol  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder.     By  addition  of  the 
requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aqueous  solution  a  solution 
of  ethionic  acid  is  obtained,  which,  on  evaporation,  decomposes  into 
isethionic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  : 

CH2.O.SOo.OH  CH2.OH 

+  H20  =  |  +  S02(OH)2 

CH2.S02.OH  CH2.S02.OH 

Potassic  ethionate,  KO.S02.O.CH2.CH2.S02.OK,  obtained  by  ad- 
dition of  potassic  sulphate  to  the  baric  salt,  crystallises  readily.  All 
the  salts  decompose  on  boiling  with  water  into  hydric  sulphates  and 
isethionates. 

514.  Isethionic  acid,  ethylene  hydrate  sulphonic  acid: 

HO.CH2.CH2.S02.OH, 

is  obtained  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  methods  by  oxidation 
of  ethylene  monothio-glycol  (§  509)  with  nitric  acid  : 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

I  +03=    | 

CH2.SH  CH2.S02.OH 

and  further  by  heating  ethylene  hydrate  chloride  with  normal  potassic 
sulphite  : 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

+  K.SO..OK  =  KC1  +    | 

CH2.C1  CH2.S02.OK 

It  is  obtained  most  readily  by  addition  of  sulphuric  anhydride  to 
well-cooled  anhydrous  ether.  After  saturation  the  thick  liquid  is 
diluted  with  water,  and  boiled  for  several  hours,  in  order  to  decom- 
pose the  ethionic  acid.  The  solution  contains,  together  with  some 
methionic  acid  (§  419),  isethionic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
latter  is  removed  on  saturating  with  baric  carbonate.  The  liquid 
filtered  at  the  boiling  point  first  yields,  on  cooling,  crystals 
of  baric  methionate,  and  later,  on  evaporation,  baric  isethionate, 
(HO.CH2.CH2.S02.0)2Ba.  If  the  solution  of  the  latter  be  precipi 
tated  by  sufficient  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  isethio- 
nic acid  is  obtained  in  strongly  acid  deliquescent  needle*. 

The  isethionates,  which  can  be  prepared  from  the  baric  salt  by 
addition  of  the  respective  metallic  sulphates,  are  readily  soluble  in 
water,  less  in  alcohol,  crystallise  well,  and  in  most  cases  can  be 
heated  to  350°  without  decomposition. 
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Isethionic  acid  as  a  sulphonic  acid  is  distinguished  from  the  iso- 
meric monethylic  sulphate : 

C2H6S04  =  02H5.O.S0.2.OH  and  HO.C2H4.S02.OH. 

Monethylic  sulphate.  Isethionic  aci(L 

by  its  greater  stability. 

515.  Dry  potassic  isethionate  readily  reacts  with  phosphoric 
chloride,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  phosphoric  oxy  chloride,  and 
isethionic  chloride  or  ethylene  sulphon  chloride  : 

CH2.OH  CH2.C1 

I  I 

CH2  +  2PC15  =  2P0C13  +  2HC1  +   CH2 

I  I 

so2.oh  so2.ci 

The  latter  boils  at  200°,  and  combines  the  properties  of  an  alcohol 
radical  chloride  with  those  of  an  acid  radical  chloride,  only  the  latter 
being  attacked  on  boiling  with  water  and  formation  of  ethylene 
chloro-sulphonic  acid : 

CH2.C1  CH2.C1 

I  I 

CH2      +  H20  +  xK20  =  HC1  +   CH2       +  *H20 

I  I 

S02.C1  S02.OH 

516.  Ethylene  disulphonic  acid,  or  di#ulphethiolic  acid,  Is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  ethylene  dithio-glycol,  ethylene  sulpho-carbonate, 
and  of  ethylene  dithio-cyanate  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  : 

CH2.SH  CH2.SOo.OH 

I  +60=| 

CH2.SH  CHo.SOo.OH 

further  by  decomposition  of  propionitril  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  boiling  ethylene  dibromide  with  normal  potassic 
sulphite  : 

C2H4Br2  +  2K.S02.OK  =  2KBr  +  C2H4(S02.OK)2. 

Separated  from  its  lead  salt  by  hydric  sulphide,  or  from  its  baric  salt 
by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  solution  in 
form  of  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  94°  and  readily  soluble  in 
water. 

CH2.S02.Ox 
The  baric  salt,    |  /Ba,  crvstallises  in  hexagonal  tables, 

CH2.S02.0/ 
insoluble  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  can  be  recrystallised  from 
boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  and  is  also  soluble  in  water. 

Nitrogen  Compounds  of  Ethylene. 
Amine  Bases  of  Ethylene. 

517.  In  the  action  of  ethylene  haloids  upon  ammonia,  or  the 
alkylamine  bases,  similar  reactions  occur  to  those  in  the  formation  of 
the  alkylamines,  but — in  consequence  of  the  divalency  of  ethylene 
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— with  far  greater  complications  of  the  products  simultaneously 
formed.  Of  these  only  the  simpler  and  more  important  will  be 
mentioned. 

518.  On  heating  ethylene  dibromide  with  alcoholic  ammonia 
there  are  principally  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  ethylene 
with  the  nitrogen  of  two  ammonia  groups,  the  hydro-bromides  of  the 
ethylene  diamine  bases.  The  first  and  simplest  reaction  yields,  by 
direct  union  of  a  molecule  of  C2H4Br2  with  two  molecules  NH3, 
ethylene  diammonic  dibromide  : 

Br.CH2.CH2.Br  +  2NH3  =    N=H3       H3=N 

XBr        Br^ 

The  process,  however,  does  not  stop  at  this  stage,  but  proceeds 
further: 

•CH.2.CIi2v 

X=H3       H3=N  +  Br.CH2.CH2.Br  +  2NH3  =  2NH4Br 

3r        Br 

•CH.2.CH2v 
4-  y — CH2.CH2 — ^ 
\H2       H2"/ 
XBr        Br' 
and 

^—CHo.CHo—^  +  Br.CH2.CH2.Br  +  2NH3  =  2NH4Br 

XBr        Br7 

/CH2.CH2 
CH2.CH2  A 

-r  j>  vrCH2.CH24N 
VH         H/ 
Br        Br/ 

diethylene  diammonic  dibromide  and  triethylene  diammonic  dibromide 
being  simultaneously  formed. 

Ammonic  bromide  first  crystallises  out  of  the  solution,  then  ethy- 
lene diammonic  dibromide,  and  later  follow  the  other  salt-;. 

If  the  whole  mass  of  salts  obtained  by  evaporation  be  distilled 
with  solution  of  potassic  hy drate  : 

C2H4(XH3Br)2  +  2KOH  =  2KBr  +  2H20  +  C2H4(NH,)2,  etc., 

and  the  mixture  of  free  amine  bases  dried  by  means  of  solid  potassic 
hydrate,  the  single  compounds  can  be  separated  on  submitting  to 
fractional  distillation. 

519.  Ethylene  diamine,  C2H4(NH2)2,  is  a  colourless,  strongly 
alkaline  liquid  of  faint  ammoniacal  odour,  boiling  at  123°,  and  has  a 
vapour  density  of  2.  It  forms  salts  with  two  equivalents  of  acids. 
Ethylene  diammonic  dichloride,  C2H4(NH2)2C12,  crystallises  in 
beautiful  needles  of  silvery  lustre. 

Another  method  of  preparing  ethylene  diammonic  dichloride  con- 
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in  conductinor  cyanogen  gas  into  hydrochloric  add  in   which 
granulated  tin  is  dissolving  : 

EN  I,.XH2.HC1 

+  4Sn  +  10HC1  =  43nCl,  +  | 
=S  CH2>~H2.HCl 

-.as  anhydride  converts  ethylene  diamine  into  ethylene  oxide, 
nitrogen  being  evolved  : 

+  >-.,;,   ^:H  0  -  :v    -  >0 

H2.KB2  l/ 

By  heating  with  ethylic  iodide  and  decomposition  of  the  product 
with  potassic  hydrate,  ethyl  groups  can  be  introduced  In  this  way 
there  have  been  prepared 

Diethyl  ethylene  diamine,  C 

and  tetrethyl  ethylene  diamine,  C2E  ,  )s]r 

The  latter  unites  with  ethylic  iodide,  forming 

CH-.X  -:.h5)3i 

Hexethvl  ethvlene  amnionic  iodide,   j 

CH,X  C,H5),I 
Ethylene  diamine,  diethyl  ethylene  diamine,  4c,  combine  directly 
with  a  molecule  of  water  to  form  amnionic  oxides,  which  on  evaporisa- 
tion  decompose  into  their  constituents,  but  are  again  formed  on  con- 
densation. The  water  is  removed  on  distillation  over  rosed  potassic 
hydrate  : 

CH^JTBj  GQbVHH,. 

+  H*0  =  j  /O,  ethvlene  diammonic  oxide; 

CH  ,.XH,  CHS.NH,' 

CH,N(CSH5)H       h  o  =  OH^   iMk7MhyhBB 

CH,>'  I :.H5)H  '  CH:  X(C2H5)h/   '  a^™01"*  oxide. 


The  latter  solidifies  to  a  stearine-like,  brittle 

520.  LUthyUne  diamine,  C4H10Na  or  KH<  H.  is  a  co- 
lourless, liquid  base,  boiling  at  170°  and  of  vapour  aV 

It  unites  directly  with  ethylic  iodide,  yielding  diethyl-ethylene 
diammonic  diiodide.  from  which  alkalies  separ 

Diethyl-diethylene  diamine,  QJB^S<^^^E.CJBL9B  as  a  vola- 
tile amine  base  :  this  further  unites  with  two  molecules  of  ethylic 
iodide,  giving  tetrethyl  diethylene  diammonic  diiodide  : 

C2H..  XH2.CH2  H5 

v     XDatCBby       1 

521.  Triethyiene  diamine,  C^K.y    =  XACH,.CHtAX,  is  an 

xch;.ch/ 

oil  boiling  at  210=. 
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522.  If  ethylamine  be  heated  with  ethylene  dibromide,  there  are 
formed,  in  addition  to  diethyl-ethylene  diammonic  dibromide  and 
diethyl-diethylene  diammonic  dibromide : 

:>-,C2H5)H2  +  0,H4Br,  =  CH44gAj|g 

also  bromides  of  other  ammonium  bases,  containing  more  than  two 
nitrogen  atoms.  Decomposed  by  potassic  hydrate,  there  pass  over, 
above  200°,  strongly  caustic  thick-liquid  compounds  which  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  from  whose  mixture 

triethyl-diethylerje  triamine,  >N(C2H5) 

(C2H4k 

XN(C2H5)H 

C2H5.K(C2H4).KC2H5 

and  triethyl-tri ethylene  tetramine,  (C2H4).N.(C2H4) 

C2H5 

can  be  isolated.  These  give  salts  with  two  or  three  equivalents  of 
acid. 

523.  By  the  action  of  trialkylamine  bases  upon  ethylene  dibromide, 
trialkyl- ethylene  bromide  amnionic  bromides  are  formed  : 

/CHo.CH2.Br 
^(CnHjjn+Oa  +  Br.CH2.CH2.Br  =  N=(CnH2n  +  1)3 

^Br 

Triethylamine  and  ethylene  bromide,  e.g.,  give  triethyUethylene 
bromide  amnionic  bromide,  N(C2H5)3(C2H4Br)Br.  With  argentic 
nitrate  it  yields  tri-ethyl-ethylene  bromide  amnionic  nitrate : 

[N(C2H5)3(C2H4Br)]O.N02. 

By  treatment  with  argentic  oxide  and  water  all  bromine  is  removed 
and  replaced,  as  far  as  regards  that  united  to  nitrogen,  by  hydroxy!, 
whilst  the  ethylene  mono-bromide  group  loses  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
also,  and  is  converted  into  vinyl,  CH2:CH.  There  thus  results 
triethyl-vinyl  amnionic  hydrate : 

/CH2.CH2Br  CH:CH2 

N-(C2H5)3  +  2AgOH  =  2AgBr  +  H20  +  n4(C2H3)3 

^Br  \)H 

By  nascent  hydrogen  the  ethylene  bromide  group  is  converted  into 
i,  and  tetrethyl  amnionic  bromide  is  formed  : 

CH2.CH2.Br  CH2.CH3 

X=(C2H5)  +  2H  =  HBr  +  N=(C2H5) 

XBr  XBr 

524.  The  ethylene  hydrate  amines  are  closely  related  to  the  ethy- 
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lene  monobromo-bases.  In  these  ethylene  is  united  by  one  bond  with 
OH,  and  by  its  second  bond  to  an  ammonia  residue.  These  strongly 
basic  ethylene  hydrate  amines  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  ethy- 
lene oxide  with  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  or  substituted 
amines,  the  reactions  being  violent : 

yCH£.CH2.OH 
CH2.  CH2  -f  NH3  =  N^-H  ethylene  hydrate  amine ; 

o 

2C2H40  +  NH3  =  N^gH2-CH2.OH)2  ^^  hydrate  amine; 

3C2H40  -I-  NH3  =  N=(CH2.CH2.OH)3,  triethylene  hydrate  amine. 

In  the  form  of  their  salts  they  are  obtained  by  bringing  together 
ethylene  hydrate  chloride  and  ammonia  or  amine  bases,  only  one  mole- 
cule, however,  generally  entering  into  reaction  : 

.CH2.CH2.OH 
NH3  +  Cl.CH2.CH„.OH  =  N=rH3 

Ethylene  hydrate  amnionic  chloride. 

CH2.CH2.OH 
and  N(CH3)3  +  Cl.CH2.CH2.OH  =  N=(CH3)3 

Na 

Ethylene  hydrate  trimethyl  amnionic  chloride, 
or  choline  hydrochloride. 

They  are,  therefore,  half  alcohols  and  half  animes. 

In  order  to  separate  the  compounds  simultaneously  formed,  the 
varying  solubility  of  their  hydrochlorides  and  platino-chlorides  is 
made  use  of.  The  mixture,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  eva- 
porated as  far  as  possible  to  dryness,  whereby  triethylene  hydrate 
amnionic  chloride,  N(C2H4.OH)3.H01,  partly  crystallises  out  in 
prisms,  whilst  diethylene  hydrate  and  monethylene  hydrate  amnionic 
chlorides  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state.  The  first  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  both  the  others;  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  then  mixed  with  platinic  chloride.  The  double  salt  of 
diethylene  hydrate  amnionic  chloride,  [N(C2H4.OH)2H2Cl]2PtCl4, 
crystallising  in  prisms,  first  separates,  whilst  that  of  ethylene  hydrate 
amnionic  chloride,  [N(C2H4.OH)H3Cl]2PtCl4,  is  precipitated  later  on 
addition  of  ether.  The  platino-chlorides  are  separated,  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  platinum  precipitated  by  hydric  sulphide.  On  evapora- 
tion the  hydrochlorides  are  obtained,  which  by  treatment  with  moist 
argentic  oxide  yield  the  free  bases.  The  latter  are  strongly  alkaline 
syrups,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol. 

Monethylene  hydrate  amine  is  isomeric  with  aldehyde  ammonia  or 
ethylidene  hydrate  amine  (§  424)  : 

CH2.OH  ^Hs 

I  PTT/OH 

CH2.NH2  tnMH2 

Ethylene  hydrate  amine.  Ethylidene  hydrate  amine. 
Y 
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525.  Choline,  C3H15N02,  trimethyl  ethylene  hydrate  amnionic 
hydrate : 

zCH2.CH2.OH 

N^CH3 
\CH3 
X)H 
requires  more  detailed  notice. 

This  strongly  alkaline  ammonium  base  was  first  found  in  the  bile, 
later  prepared  under  the  name  neurine  from  the  brain,  and  also  occurs 
widely  diffused  in  organic  nature  as  '  sincaline!  Neurine  does  not 
occur  as  such  in  the  organism,  but  in  combination  forming  lecithine,  a 
fatty  substance,  which  yields  neurine  as  a  product  of  its  resolution 
into  simpler  bodies. 

In  order  to  prepare  choline,  ox  brain  is  generally  employed.  This 
is  finely  divided,  and  extracted  first  by  frequent  shaking  with  ether 
and  then  with  warm  alcohol.  The  ether  and  alcohol  are  then  eva- 
porated off,  and  the  residue  boiled  for  about  an  hour  with  excess  of 
solution  of  baric  hydrate.  Excess  of  baric  hydrate  is  then  removed 
by  passing  carbonic  anhydride,  the  liquid  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  clear 
aqueous  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup  on  the  water  bath.  This  is  ex 
tracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  filtered  solution  treated  with  slight 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  with  platinic  chloride. 
The  clear  yellow  precipitate  of  platino-chloride  is  then  dissolved  in 
water,  freed  from  platinum  by  hydric  sulphide,  and  finally  crystalline 
choline  hydrochloride,  X(CH3)3(C2H4.0H).C1,  obtained  by  evaporation 
in  a  dry  vacuum.  This,  on  treatment  with  moist  argentic  oxide,  yields 
an  aqueous  solution  of  free  neurine  : 

N(CH3)3(C2H4.0H)C1  +  AgOH  =  AgCl  +  N(CH3)3(C2H4.OH)OH, 

which,  on  complete  evaporation,  forms  a  caustic,  alkaline,  difficultly 
soluble  svrup,  which  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  from  the 
air.  The  platino-chloride,  [N(CH3)3(C2H4.OH)Cl]2PtCl4,  crystallises 
from  its  aqueous  solution  in  beautiful  reddish  yellow  tables.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  base  obtained  from  nervous  tis.-ue  is  not 
choline,  but  trimztftyl '  vinylammonic  hydrate,  which  they  then  term 
ivuriM.  But,  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed  in  the  preparation,  it 
may  readily  have  occurred  that  trimethyl-ethylene  chloride  amnionic 
chloride  may  have  been  formed,  which  would  yield  the  vinyl  base 
when  treated  with  argentic  oxide. 

Choline  is  obtained  synthetically  by  the  action  of  ethylene  hydrate 
chloride  or  of  ethylene  oxide  and  water  on  trimethylamine : 


p-rx  /CH2.CH2.OH 

*=(C 


CH  .OH2.L 

I     2N)  +  N(CH3)3  +  HOH  =  N=(CH,), 

CH2  Xz-VO- 


On  heating  choline  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  and  some  red 
phosphorus  at  140'  it  vields  trimethyl-ethylene  iodo-ammonic  iodide, 
N(CH3)3(C2H4I)I,  which  is  also  obtained  from  trimethylamine  and 
ethylene  diiodide.     Moist  argentic  oxide  converts  it  into  trimethyl 

vinylammonic  hydrate  : 
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N(CH3)3(C2H4I)I  +  2AgOH  =  2AgI  +  H20 
+  N(CH3)3CH:CH2.OH. 

526.  Urea  Derivatives. — On  heating  ethylene  diammonic  chloride 
with  argentic  cyanate,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid,  crystals  are 
obtained  of 

Ethylene  diurea,  C4H10N4O2  : 

CH2.NH3C1  CH,.NH.CO.XH2 

+  2Ag.N:CO  =  2AgCl  +    | 
CH2.NH3C1  CH2.XH.CO.NH2 

This  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  melts  at  192", 
combines  with  acids  to  form  salts,  and  on  heating  with  potassic  hy- 
drate yields  ammonia,  ethylene  diamine,  and  potassic  carbonate. 

Diethyl-ethylene  Jiurea,  C6Hlg]S'402,  is  obtained  similarly  to  the 
foregoing  from  diethyl  ethylene  ammonic  dichloride  and  argentic 
pseudo-cyanate  : 

CH,N(CoH5)HX,l  CH2.N(C2H5)CO.XHo 

+  2Ag.N:CO  =  2AgCl  +  | 
PH,.N(C2H5)H,C1  rH,.N(C\H  >i  O.XH.2 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  readily  decomposed  on  heating 
with  acids,  yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and  salts  of  diethyl  ethylene 
diamine  and  ammonia. 

Ethylene  <1'^thyl-urea,  C6H18N402,  Isomeric  with  the  preceding, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  diethylene  diamine  on  ethylic  pseudo- 
cyanate  : 

CH2.NH2  .  CH,NH.CO.X(C2H5)H 

+  2CO.N.C,H5  =    | 
CH2.NH2  CH2.NH.CO.N(C2H5)H 

It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  is  difficultly  decomposed  by  strong  acids, 
but  on  heating  with  alkalies  gives  carbonates,  ethylamine,  and  ethylene 
diamine. 

527.  Ethylene  dithio-urea  can  be  obtained  from  ethylene  diamine 
and  carbonic  disulphide  in  the  following  way  (comp.  §  284) : — On 
mixing  in  presence  of  alcohol,  the  mixture,  at  first  clear,  solidifies  to  a 
mass  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  containing  equal  molecules  of  the 
two  ingredients.  On  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  for  a  long  time, 
hydric  sulphide  is  evolved,  and  on  cooling  fine  white  crystals  of  bitter 
taste  separate  of  ethylene  sulphurea,  C3H6ZS  2S  : 

CH2.NH3.S  CH2.NHV 

!    -H2S+  i  >cs 

CH2.NH.CS  CHo.KE/ 

It  yields  very  unstable  salts  with  acids,  but  is  precipitated  by  mercuric 
chloride  and  argentic  nitrate  as  crvstalline  compounds  with  these 
salts;   e.g.  2C3H6N2S.3HgCl2. 

Taurine,  L'2H:XS03. 

528.  Taurine,  or  ethylene-amine  sulphonic  acid,  stands  in  close 
relationship  to  isethionic  acid  : 

Y2 
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CH2.OH  CH2.NH, 

I  I 

CH2  CH2 

I  I 

S02.OH  S02.OH 

Isethionic  acid.  Taurine. 

It  is  of  great  physiological  importance.  As  this  compound  is  at 
the  same  time  a  sulphonic  acid  and  an  amine,  it  can  only  exist  as  a 
saline  compound,  which  may  be  derived  from  only  one  molecule,  but 
more  probably  possesses  the  double  formula  : 

CH2.NH3.O.S02 
CH2.CH2.NH2  | 

|  /|  or      CH2  CH2 

SCO    H  | 

S02.O.NH3.CH2 

Taurine  is  most  readily  prepared  from  the  bile  of  animals,  which 
contains  invariably  the  alkaline  salts  of  nitrogenous  and  sulphur- 
containing  acids,  taurocholic  acids.  The  latter  are  converted  into 
sulphur-free  acids  (cholic  acids)  and  taurine  on  boiling  with  strong 
acids  or  bases  (comp.  bile  acids). 

Taurine  is  also  found  in  animal  tissues,  e.g.  in  the  lungs  and 
muscles  (especially  of  mollusca). 

It  is  prepared  synthetically  by  heating  amnionic  ethylene  chloro- 
sulphonate  with  aqueous  ammonia  to  100°  : 

CH2.CH2.C1  CH2.CH2V 

|  +  NH3  =  NH4C1  +  |  )NH3 

S02.O.NH4  S  02  .  0/ 

Taurine  crystallises  in  large,  hard,  colourless  prisms  of  the  monoclinic 
system,  without  taste  or  odour,  and  which  are  dinicultly  soluble  in 
cold,  readily  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With 
potassic  hydrate  it  yields  potassic  ethylene-amine  sulphonate  : 

CH2.CH2V  CH2.CH2.NH2 

)NH3  +  KOH  =  H20  +    | 
S  02  .  0/  S02.OK 

which  is  of  alkaline  reaction  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

By  action  of  nitrous  acid  taurine  is  converted  into  isethionic  acid, 
nitrogen  being  evolved  : 

CH2.CH2V  CH2.CH2.OH 


>NH3  +  HN03  =  H20  +  N2  + 
>2  .  0/  S02. 


Nitryl  Compounds  of  the  Olefines. 

529.  Compounds  of  the  glycol  radicals  with  nitryl,  (N02),  have 
only  as  yet  been  obtained  from  the  olefines  by  action  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  or  by  direct  union  with  nitric  peroxide. 

Ethylene  dinitryl,  C2H4N204,  is  most  readily  obtained  when  dry 
ethylene  gas  is  passed  into  anhydrous  ether,  to  which,  at  the  same 
time,  liquid  nitric  peroxide  is  added  drop  by  drop : 
C2H4  +  N204  =  C2H4(N02)2. 
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Colourless  prisms  or  tables  of  ethylene  dinitryl  separate,  which  melt  at 
37-5°,  and  volatilise  at  slightly  higher  temperature  (with  especial 
readiness  in  an  atmosphere  of  ethylene  gas). 

Isoamylene  dinitryl,  C5H10(NO2)2,  is  obtained  by  passing  nitric 
peroxide  vapour  into  isoamylene,  or  isoamylene  vapour  into  red  fuming 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  rectangular  tables,  which  decompose  at 
95°,  but  sublime  slowly  below  this  temperature. 

Phosphorus  and  Arsenic  Compounds  of  Ethylene. 

530.  Triethyi  phosphine  and  triethyl  arsine  behave  towards  ethy- 
lene haloids  in  similar  manner  to  the  trialkylamines  (§  522). 

1.  If  triethyl-phosphine  be  left  for  a  long  time  with  ethylene 
dibromide  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  yields  mainly 

Triethyl-ethylene  bromo-phosphonic  bromide  : 

C8H19PBr2  =  P(C2H5)3(CH2.CH2Br)Br, 

crystallising  from  water  and  alcohol  n  rhombic  dodecahedrons.  On 
addition  of  argentic  nitrate  half  the  bromine  is  precipitated,  whilst  the 
nitrate,  P(C2H5)3(C2H4Br)O.N02,  remains  in  solution.  The  latter  is 
converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  chloride,  P(C2H5)3(C2H4Br)Cl, 
which  gives  with  platinic  chloride  a  difficultly  soluble  double  salt, 
crystallising  in  long  prisms. 

If  the  original  bromide  be  heated,  either  alone  or  with  argentic 
salts,  it  loses  hydrobromic  acid  from  the  ethylene  bromide  group,  and 
yields  derivatives  of  triethyl-vinyl  phosphonium  \  on  heating  to  240°, 
e.g.,  a  residue  of  triethyl-vinyl  phosphonic  bromide,  P(C2H5)3(C2H3)Br, 
remains. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  bromide  be  heated  in  dilute  solution 
with  argentic  oxide,  both  bromine  atoms  are  replaced  by  hydroxyl, 
and  the  strongly  alkaline  base  triethyl-ethylene  hydrate  phosphonic  hy- 
drate, P(C2H5)3(CH2.CH2.OH)OH,  is  obtained. 

2.  An  excess  of  triethyl-phosphine  is  converted  by  ethylene  di- 
bromide into 

CH2.P(02H5)3Br 
Hexethyl- ethylene  diphosphonic  dibromide,  |  .    This 

CH2.P(C2H5)3Br 

crystallises  in  colourless  needles  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 
By  moist  argentic  oxide  it  is  converted  into 

CH2.P(C2H5)3OH 
Hexethyl-ethylene  diphosphonic  dihydrate,    j  ,   a 

CH2.P(C2H3)3OH 

strongly  caustic,  deliquescent  mass.  Triethyl-ethylene  bromide 
phosphonic  bromide  also  gives  analogous  derivatives  with  trialkyl 
phosphines  : 

CH2.P(C2H5)3Br  CH2.P(C2H5)3Br 

|  +P(CH3)3=    | 

CH2.Br  CH2.P(CH3)3Br 

Trimethyl-triethyl  diphosphonic  dibromide. 

531.  The  latter  reaction  can  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of 
compounds  containing  both  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  : 
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CH2.P(C2H5)3Br  CH2.P(C2H5)3Br 

|  +NH3=    | 

CH2.Br  CH2.NH3Br 

Triethyl-ethylene  phosphammonic  dibromide. 

CH2.P(C2H5)3Br  CH2.P(C2H5)3Br 

I  +  N(CH3)H2  =  j 

CH2.Br  CH2.N(OH3)H2Br 

Triethyl-methyl  ethylene  phosphammonic  dibromide. 

CH2.P(C2H5)3Br  CH2.P.(C2H5)3Br 

-  |  +  N(CH3)3  =    | 

CH2.Br  CH2.N(CH3)H2Br 

<fec.  Triethyl-trimethyl  ethylene  phosphammonic  dibromide. 

532.  Triethylarsine  behaves  towards  ethylene  dibromide  in  similar 
manner,  and  yields  arsonic  derivatives  analogous  to  the  phosphonic 
derivatives  (§  530)  : 

CH2.As(C2H5)3Br  CH2.Ajs(C2H5)3Br 

and 
CH2.Br  CH2.As(C2H5)3Br 

Triethyl-ethylene  bromide  Hexetbyl-ethylene  diarsonic 

arsonic  bromide.  dibromide. 

of  which  the  first  unites  directly  with  ammonia,  amines,  and  phos- 
phines:   e.g. 

CH2.As(C2H5)3Br  CHo.As(C2H5)3Br 

!  +  N(C2H5)H2  =    | 

CH2.Br  CH2.As(C2H5)H2Br 

Triethyl-ethyl  ethylene  arsammonic  dibromide. 

Triethyl  aisine  also    unites  directly  with  triethyl-ethylene  bromide 
phosphonic  bromide : 

CH2.P.(C2H5)3Br  CH2.P(C2H5)3Br 

,  +  As(C2H5)3  =   < 

CH2.Br  CH2.As(C2H5)3Br 

Hexethyl-ethylene  pbospharsonic  dibromide. 
&C. 

Metallic  Compounds  of  Ethylene. 

533.  Glycol  derivatives  corresponding  to  the  large  group  of 
metallic  compounds  of  the  monad  alcohol  radicals  are  not  known. 
Their  preparation  has  in  part  been  attempted  without  result.  Only 
ethylene  forms  some  derivatives  in  which  it  is  at  least  in  part  united 
to  metals,  especially  platinum  and  iron. 

Ethylene  platinum  Chloride,  C2H4PtCl2,  is  formed  by  heating  a 
solution  of  platinic  chloride  with  alcohol,  or  by  passing  ethylene  gas 
into  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride  : 

CH2  CH2V        7C1         CH2.C1 

||       +PtCl2=  |       >Pt/       or     | 

CH2  CH/      XC1         CH2.PtCl 

It  is  a  clear  yellow  mass,  whose  aqueous  solution  yields  compounds 
with  ammonic  and  potassic  chlorides,  crystallising  in  rhombic  prisms. 
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The  latter,  C2H4PtCl2,KCl,H20,  yields  on  heating  ethylene  gas,  whilst 
potassic  platinous  chloride  remains.  Propylene  and  isoamylene  also 
yield  similar  compounds  j  C3H6PtCl2,KCl,rI20  crystallises  in  yellow 
tables;  C5H10PtCl2,KCl,H2O,  in  golden  yellow  scales  resembling 
plumbic  iodide. 

Ethylene  iron  chloride,  C2H4FeCl2,2H20.  This  body  is  obtained 
on  heating  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  in  ether  to  140°-150°,  better  if 
some  phosphorus  dissolved  in  carbonic  disulphide  be  added,  the  heat 
of  the  water  bath  then  sufficing.  The  liquid  fills  with  hard,  nearly 
colourless  crystals  of  the  above  formula.  These  become  somewhat 
damp  in  the  air,  and  oxidise,  turning  yellow.  They  dissolve  readily 
in  water,  and  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  Their  whole 
behaviour  characterises  them  as  a  ferrous  compound,  so  that  their 

CH2v         /^ 

composition  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  formula   |        /Fe/      > Du*  is 

CH/       XC1 

CH2.C1 
in  all  probability  |  .      Their  formation  is  expressed  by  the 

CH2.Fe.Cl 
equation : 

2(C2H5)20  +  Fe2Cl6  =  2C2H4FeCl2  +  2C2H5.OH  +  2C12, 

the  chlorine  acting  on  the  resulting  alcohol  or  the  excess  of  ether 
either  directly  or  after  combination  with  phosphorus. 
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PARAFFINS. 

Derivatives  of  the  Trivalent  Radicals,  CnHan^. 

5154.  The  replacement  of  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  a  paraffin  by 
other  elements  or  compound  radicals  yields,  in  accordance  with  the 
chemical  position  of  the  replacement,  the  following  groups  of  com- 
pounds : — 

1 .  If  the  three  substitution  positions  are  on  a  single,  necessarily 
terminal  carbon  atom,  there  occur  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbon 
radical : 

C„HC 


is 


■2n'+l 


whose  simplest  oxygen  compounds  are  the  organic  acids  CnH2n02  or 

Cn.H2n,+ ! 

C=0 

I 
OH 

The    first    member    of    the   series   is    the   mono-carbonide  formyl 

H.C.; 

2.  If  two  substitution  positions  occur  on  one,  the  third  on  a  second 
carbon  atom,  two  cases  may  occur. 

a.  The  double  replacement  occurs,  as  in  the  aldehydes,  on  a  ter- 
minal carbon  atom  : 

I 

k 

The  compounds  of  this  class  are  those  of  the  mono-substituted  alde- 
hyde radicals.     The  first  member  of  the  series  is  a  dicarbonide  : 

CH2. 

u 

b.  In  the  derivatives  of  the  mono-substituted  ketone  radicals  the 
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double  substitution  has  occurred  on  an  intermediate  secondarily  united 
carbon  atom  : 

Cn'H2n' — 

l 
I 

Cn.H2n'+1 

All  compounds  of  this  class  must  contain  more  than  two  carbon 
atoms. 

3.  If,  finally,  all  these  substitution  positions  occur  on  three  different 
carbon  atoms,  there  result  derivatives  of  the  trivalent  alcohol  radicals, 
whose  first  member  is  the  tricarbonide  glyceryl  or  allyl : 

CH2— 

I 
CH— 

I 
CH2— 

Derivatives  of  the  Acid  Radicals,  CnH2n  +  1.C:. . 

535.  The  first  member  of  this  series,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  radical 
of  acetic  acid,  CH3.C  j  (acetyl),  but  that  of  formic  acid,  H.C  \  (formyl), 
shows  such  analogy  that  it  must  be  included  in  the  group.  Up  to  the 
tricarbon  radical  of  propionic  acid,  CH3.CH2.C  \ ,  no  isomerism  occurs, 
this  commencing  only  with  a  carbon  contents  of  four  atoms  : 

CH, 

CH3  CH3 

\/ 
and  CH 


w.^.3 

CH2 


CH2 

I 
C= 


c= 


Their  number  is  always  equal  to  the  number  of  primary  alcohols  of 
equal  carbon  contents. 

536.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  acid  radical  derivatives  con- 
tain an  oxygen  atom  in  divalent  union,  oxidised  radicals,  CnH2n  +  i-CO, 
acidoxyls,  thereby  resulting,  whose  hydrates  are  the  monobasic  organic 
acids,  Cn'H2n'+1.CO.OH.  In  these  hydrates  not  only  the  halogen 
atom,  but  also  the  whole  hydroxyl  group  is  readily  replaced  by  other 
elements,  whilst  the  oxygen  atom  in  chad  union  is  only  eliminated 
or  replaced  with  difficulty. 

Halogen  and  Nitryl  Compounds. 

537.  The  number  of  known  halogen  compounds  of  the  acidyl 
residue  CnH2n  _  x  is  veiy  small,  consisting  of  the  trihaloids  of  formyl 
and  acetyl. 

The  trichlorides  and  tribromides  are  obtained  directly  by  the  action 
of  the  respective  halogens  upon  the  paraffins,  but  are  more  readily 
prepared  from  the  chlorides  and  bromides  of  the  respective  primary 
alcohols  and  the  dihaloids  of  the  aldehyde  radicals  : 
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Cn,H2n,+  1.CH2Cl  +  2C12  =  Cn,H2n,+  1.CCl3  +  2HC1 
Cn,H2n,+  1.CHCl2  +  Cl2  =  Cn.H2n,+  1.CCl3  +  HC1. 

They  can  be  partly  obtained  from  the  acidoxyl  chlorides, 
Cn'H2ir+  i.COCl,  by  heating  with  excess  of  phosphoric  chloride  : 

Cn,H2n,+  1.COCl  +  PC15  =  POCI3  +  Cn,H2n.+  1.CCl3. 

The  yield,  however,  is  but  small,  the  high  temperature  required  for 
the  reaction  leading  to  further  decompositions. 

Formyl  Compounds. 

538.  Formyl  trichloride,  or  chloroform,  CHC13,  trichlor  methane. 
Chloroform  is  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  methane, 
methylic  chloride,  and  methene  dichloride,  and  further  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood  spirit,  alcohol,  acetone,  acetates,  and  several  other 
organic  bodies  with  chloride  of  lime,  also,  together  with  potassic  for- 
mate, by  heating  chloral  with  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  : 

CCI3.CHO  +  HOK  =  CC13H  +  CHO.OK. 

The  latter  method  has  been  employed  of  late  for  the  manufacture 
of  pure  chloroform  ;  in  large  quantity  it  is  still  obtained  from  alcohol. 
For  this  purpose  three  parts  of  alcohol,  100  parts  of  water,  and  fifty 
parts  of  chloride  of  lime  are  submitted  to  distillation.  In  the  receiver, 
which  must  be  kept  well  cooled,  two  layers  of  liquid  collect,  the  under 
consisting  mainly  of  chloroform.  This  is  shaken  with  water  and  then 
purified  by  distillation  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Chloroform  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive  liquid,  not  miscible 
with  water,  of  sp.  gr.  1'52  at  0°,  boiling  point  61°,  and  of  vapour 
density  4"  199.  It  is  uninflammable  in  air,  has  an  agreeable  odour,  a 
sweet  taste,  and  on  long  inhaling  of  its  vapour  produces  loss  of  con- 
sciousness and  insensibility  to  pain.  It  is  therefore  employed  as  an 
anaesthetic  agent. 

Chloroform  is  further  employed  as  a  solvent  for  fats,  resins,  caout- 
chouc, <fec.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine  also  dissolve  in  it,  the 
latter  with  violet  colour. 

Ammonia  converts  chloroform  at  180°  into  ammonic  chloride  and 
cyanide : 

HCC13  +  5NH3  =  3NH4C1  +  (NH4)CN  ; 

by  addition  of  potassic  hydrate  ammonic  cyanide  is  obtained  at  con- 
siderably lower  temperatures  : 

HCCI3  +  2NH3  +  3KOH  =  3KC1  +  (NH4)CN  +  3H20. 

Alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  converts  it  into  potassic  chloride  and 
formate : 

HCC13  +  4HOK  =  3KC1  +  HCO.OK  +  2H20, 

or  in  presence  of  alkylamines  give^  the  alkyl  isocyanates  (§  278). 

The  chloroform  of  commerce,  especially  when  prepared  from 
alcohol,  is  frequently  contaminated  with  other  bodies,  such  as  alcohol, 
aldehyde,  ethylidene  dichloride,  &c,  and  then  readily  becomes  useless 
on  keeping.  Pure  chloroform  must  be  without  action  on  vegetable 
colours,  must  not  colour  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  chromic  acids 
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green,  must  not  turn  brown  with  sulphuric  acid  or  potassic  hydrate, 
and  must  not  suddenly  evolve  inflammable  gases  (monochlor  ethylene) 
when  heated  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  chloroform  in  sunlight 
Carbonic  tetrachloride,  or  tetrachlor  methane,  CC14,  is  obtained  as  a 
colourless  oil  of  ethereal  odour,  of  sp.gr.  T56  and  of  boiling  point  78°. 
The   same   compound   is   formed   by  passing  chlorine  into  a  heated 
mixture  of  carbonic  disulphide  and  antimonic  chloride  : 

CS2  +  6C1  =  S2C12  +  CC14. 

The  product  is  distilled,  and  that  portion  passing  over  below  100° 
treated  with  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  in  order  to  decompose  the 
sulphur  chloride. 

Potassic  hydrate  decomposes  an  alcoholic  solution  of  carbonic 
tetrachloride  into  potassic  chloride  and  carbonate  : 

CC14  +  6KOH  =  4KC1  +  K2C03  +  3H20; 

and  nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  chloroform,  methene  dichloride, 
methylic  chloride,  and  even  methane  : 

CC14  +  2H  =  CHC13  +  HC1,  <fec. 

Methane  is  also  obtained  when  the  vapour  of  tetrachlor  methane  mixed 
with  hydrogen  is  passed  through  red-hot  tubes  : 

CC14  +  4H2  =  CH4  +  4HC1. 

539.  Formyl  tribromide,  bromoform,  CH Br 3,  is  obtained,  similarly 
to  chloroform,  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  potassic  hydrate  upon 
methylic  and  ethylic  alcohols,  acetone,  ttc.  It  closely  resembles  chloro- 
form, but  has  a  higher  sp.  gr.  (2*9),  boils  between  150°  and  152°,  and 
solidifies  at  —  9°  to  a  colourless  crystalline  mass. 

On  heating  bromoform  or  carbonic  disulphide  with  bromine,  car- 
bonic tetrabromide,  CBr4,  is  obtained;  it  melts  at  92"5°,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  forms  tabular  crystals. 

540.  Formyl  triiodide,  or  iodoform,  CH3I,  is  obtained  by  heating 
methylic  and  ethylic  alcohols,  ether,  acetone,  sugar,  dextrine,  albumin- 
oids, <fec.,  with  potassic  hydrate  and  iodine.  It  separates  thereby  in 
yellow  leafy  crystals,  which  on  recrystallisation  from  ether  form  large, 
citron-yellow,  brilliant,  hexagonal  tables.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
it  evaporates  slowly  and  smells  like  saffron.  It  evaporates  readily 
and  unchanged  with  aqueous  vapour  and  melts  at  119°.  Its  reactions 
resemble  those  of  chloroform.  Its  convertibility  into  methene  com- 
pounds has  been  already  mentioned  (§  380). 

If  iodoform  be  distilled  with  plumbic,  mercuric,  or  zinic  chlorides, 
formyl  dichloroiodide,  or  dichloriodoform,  CHC12I,  passes  over  as  a 
yellow-coloured  oil,  boiling  at  131°.  Bromine  converts  iodoform  into 
formyl  dibromiodide,  or  dibromiodoform,  CHBr2I. 

541.  Nitroform,  or  trinitro-methane,  CH(N02)3,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  most  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon  the  bile  acids, 
upon  cenanthol,  and  some  organic  bodies.  It  is  usually  prepared  from 
triaceto-nitrile  (see  later).  On  boiling  this  with  water  or  alcohol, 
carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  evaporated  on  com- 
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pletion  of  the  reaction  yields  yellow  crystals  of  a  saline  ammonium 
derivative  of  nitroform  : 

C(lSr02)3.CN  +  2H20  =  C(N02)3.NH4  +  C02. 

On  heating  this  latter  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nitroform 
separates  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  crystallises  on  cooling  : 

C(NH4)(N02)3  +  H2S04  =  (NH4)HS04  +  CH(N02)3. 

Trinitro-methane  crystallises  in  colourless  cubes,  which  melt  at  15°  to 
a  liquid  of  powerful  odour.  It  decomposes  slowly  at  100°,  on  quicker 
heating,  with  violent  explosion. 

Nitroform  has  the  properties  of  a  powerful  acid,  combines  with 
ammonia,  forming  C(NH4)(N02)3,  and  yields  yellow  crystallisable 
salts  with  the  alkalies  : 

CH(N02)3  +  KOH  =  CK(N02)3  +  H20. 

A  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  converts  it  into 
Tetranitro-methane : 

CH(N02)3  +  HO.N02  +  H2S04  =  H4S05  +  C(N02)4, 

a  colourless  uninflammable  oil,  boiling  at  126°,  which  solidifies  in  the 
cold  to  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  about  13°. 

542.  Nitro-chloroform,  or  chloro-picrin,  CC13(N02),  is  formed  by 
the  distillation  of  methylic  or  ethylic  alcohol  with  sodic  chloride, 
nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  formed  from  many  chlorinated 
organic  bodies  by  heating  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  : 

CCl3.CHO  +  HO.N02  =  CC13(N02)  +  H20  +  C02. 

Chloral. 

By  heating  chloroform  with  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
but  little  chloro-picrin  is  formed  together  with  many  gaseous  pro- 
ducts : 

CHC13  +  HON02  +  H2S04  =  H4S05  +  C(N02)C13. 

It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of  a  solution  of  trinitro- 
phenol  (picric  acid),  saturated  at  30°,  with  ten  parts  of  bleaching 
powder  rubbed  up  with  water  to  a  thick  paste,  when,  without  appli- 
cation of  heat,  chloro-picrin  distils  as  a  colourless,  uninflammable  oil, 
of  sp.  gr.  1*66,  boiling  at  112°-113°.  The  vapour  attacks  the  mucous 
membrane  violently.  Treated  with  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid,  it 
yields  methylamine  : 

2CC13(N02)  +  12Fe  +  18HO.C2H30  =  2CH3.NH2  +  4H20 
+  3FeCl2  +  9Fe(O.C2H30)2. 

With  sodic  ethylate  it  gives  ethylic  ortho-carbonate  (§  227),  and  by 
heating  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  guanidine  (§  127): 

C(N02)C13  +  7NH3  =  C(NH)(NH2)2  +  3NH4C1  +  2H20  +  N2. 

Dinitrodichloro-methane,  C(N02)2C12,  is  formed  by  distilling 
naphthaline  chloride  with  nitric  acid,  as  a  colourless  oil,  distillable 
with  water  vapour. 

Nitro-bromoform,  CBr3(N02),  is  obtained,  like  chloro-picrin,  by 
heating  picric  acid  with  lime  paste  and  bromine.     It  is  an  oil,  crystal- 
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line  below  10°,  of  sp.  gr.  2*8,  and  possessing  similar  properties  to 
chloro-picrin.  It  cannot  be  distilled  under  ordinary  pressure  without 
decomposition,  but  distils  unchanged  in  vacuo. 

Acetylic  Trichloride. 

543.  Acetylic  trichloride,  or  trichlor  ethane,  CH3.CC13,  is  formed, 
together  with  ethylidene  dichloride  and  higher  substitution  products, 
when  ethylic  chloride  vapour  is  mixed  with  chlorine  in  sunlight.  The 
reaction  is  generally  conducted  in  a  balloon,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
ethylidene  dichloride  (fig.  21,  §  473).  Another  still  better  method 
consists  in  passing  chlorine  on  to  the  surface  of  ethylidene  dichloride 
contained  in  a  glass  balloon  exposed  to  sunshine.  The  balloon  is  at 
starting  heated  on  a  water  bath  until  the  ethylidene  dichloride  begins 
to  boil.     If  the  chlorine  be  added  quickly,  and  the  process  : 

CH3.CHC12  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  CH3.CCI3, 

is  lively,  the  liquid  continues  to  boil  of  itself.  The  action  is  interrupted 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  liquid  reaches  70°.  But 
small  quantities  of  chlorine-richer  products  are  then  formed  ;  there  is, 
however,  still  some  unaltered  ethylidene  dichloride.  Acetylic  trichloride 
is  obtained  pure  by  fractional  distillation. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  chloroform-like  odour,  not  miscible 
with  water,  boils  at  73°-75°,  and  is  converted  into  potassic  acetate  by 
heating  with  aqueous  or  aqueo-alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  : 

CH3.CCI3  +  4HOK  =  3KC1  +  CH3.CO.OK  +  2H20. 

Ethereal    Derivatives    of   Acidyls, 
Cn.H2n.+1.C;  (O.CnH2n  +  i)3- 

544.  One  molecule  of  an  acidyl  trihaloid  so  reacts  with  three  mole- 
cules of  a  sodic  alkylate  that  in  great  part  the  three  halogen  atoms 
are  replaced  by  oxyalkyl  groups,  and  the  ethereal  derivatives  of  the 
acidyl  radicals  obtained.  Boiling  solutions  of  alkaline  hydrates  con- 
vert these  compounds  into  alcohols  and  salts  of  the  monobasic  organic 
acids  : 

Cn'Han,+  1.C;  (O.CnH2n  +  1)3  +  HOK  +  H20  =  Cn.H2n.+  1.CO.OK 
+  3CnH2n+1.OH. 

So  far  only  the  following  compounds  have  been  obtained  : — 

Formylrtriethyl  ether,  or  ethylic  orthoformate,  H.C  •  (O.C2II5)3,  is 
obtained  by  heating  chloroform  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodic 
ethylate  : 

H.CCI3  +  3NaO.C2Hft  =  3NaCl  +  H.C(O.C2H5)3, 

as  a  liquid  boiling  at  146°  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  yields  potassic 
formate  when  heated  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate. 

Ac.tyl-triethyl  ether,  or  ethylic  ortho-acetate,  CH3.C  ■  (OC2H5)3,  is 
formed  by  heating  acetylic  trichloride  with  sodic  ethylate  free  from 
alcohol  in  presence  of  ethylic  ether  at  100°-120°  : 

CH3.CC13  +  3NaO.C2H5  =  3NaCl  +  CH3.C(O.C2H5)3. 
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At  the  same  time  a  peculiar  compound  is  formed  according  to  the 
equation  : 

CH3.CCI3  +  2£TaO.C2H5  =  2NaCl  +  HO.C2H5  +  CH2  :CC1(0.C2H5). 

This  boils  at  122°,  and  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  acetyl- 
triethyl  ether  by  fractional  distillation.  The  latter  boils  at  about  142°, 
and  on  heating  to  120°  with  water  decomposes  into  acetic  acid  and 
alcohol  : 

CH3.C(O.C2H5)3  +  2H20  =  CH3.CO.OH  +  3HO.C2H5. 

Acido-nitriles,  or  Alkyl  Cyanides,  Cn,H2n,+  1.C  .:N. 

545.  The  three  bonds  of  the  acid  radical  can  be  united  to  a  single 
nitrogen  atom.  There  thereby  result  compounds  of  the  true  cyanogen 
group,  — CEEN,  with  the  alcohol  radical  of  next  lowest  carbon  con- 
tents, the  true  alkyl  cyanides,  acidyl  nitriles,  or  acido-nitriles,  which 
are  isomeric  with  the  alkyl  isocyanides  or  alkyl  carb-ammonium  com- 
pounds (§§  278  and  279). 

As  alkyl  cyanides  these  compounds  are  obtained  with  carbon- 
nucleus  synthesis  when  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  alkyl  haloids,  best 
the  iodides,  are  heated  with  potassic  cyanide  or  potassic  mercuric 
cyanide  : 

I  +K.O:N=KI+    I 

I  c;n 

or  when  an  intimate  mixture  of  a  potassic  alkyl  sulphate  and  potassic 
cyanide  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation : 

(CnH2n+1)KS04  +  KCN  =  K2S04  +  CnH2n  +  1.CN. 

In  the  latter  method  some  isocyanide,  (CnH2n+1).N  ■  C,  also  distils 
over.  In  order  to  destroy  this  the  distillate  is  shaken  with  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  unpleasant  odour  of  the  iso- 
cyanide has  disappeared ;  the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralised  by  addition 
of  dried  soda,  and  the  cyanide  obtained  pure  on  distillation. 

These  compounds  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen 
chloride  on  the  zinc  dialkyls  : 

2NCC1  +  Zn(CnHan+1)2  =  ZnCl2  +  2N:C.CnH2n  +  1. 

As  acido-nitriles  these  compounds  are  obtained  by  distillation  of 
the  acid  amides  with  phosphoric  anhydride  : 

Cn'H2n/+1  CnH2n+1 

0=0         +  P205  =  2HP03  +  C=N 

I 
NH2 

546.  As  triad  nitrogen  compounds  the  nitriles  (like  prussic  acid) 
unite  directly  with  a  molecule  of  a  halogen  hydro-acid.  The  com- 
pounds so  formed  decompose  with  water  into  an  ammonic  salt  and 
free  organic  acid  : 

Cn-H2n,+  ,.0  i  :NT<c!  +  2H20  =  NH4C1  +  Cn,H2n,+  j.CO.OH. 
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The  cyanides  undergo  the  same  change  when  boiled  with  a  strong 
mineral  acid.  Alkalies  act  on  them  in  a  similar  way,  giving  free 
ammonia  and  the  potassic  salt  of  a  monobasic  acid  of  like  carbon 
contents  : 

Cn,H2n,+  1.CN  +  HOK  +  H20  =  Cn,H2n,+  1.CO.OK  +  NH3. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  them  into  the  alkylamines  (§  266). 

547.  Formo-nitrile,  HCN,  has  already  been  described  as  hydro- 
cyanic acids  amongst  the  cyanogen  compounds  (§  74). 

Aceto-nitrile,  or  methylic  cyanide,  CH3.CN",  is  obtained  either  from 
methylic  iodide  and  potassic  cyanide,  or  best  from  acetamide  by  dis- 
tillation with  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  is  a  colourless,  agreeable- 
smelling  liquid,  which  boils  at  82°,  mixes  with  water  in  every  pro- 
portion, and  burns  with  a  violet-mantled  flame. 

It  combines  with  a  molecule  of  bromine,  on  heating  to  100°,  to  a 
body,  CH3.CNBr2,  crystallising  in  rhombic  prisms,  melting  and 
subliming  at  65°,  and  probably  of  the  constitution  CH2Br.CNHBr. 

The  bodies  CH3.CN.HBr  and  CH3.CNHI,  obtained  directly 
with  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  are  solid  crystalline  masses. 

Aceto-nitrile  also  unites  with  phosphorous  chloride,  CH3.CN.PC13, 
and  with  many  metallic  haloids  forming  crystalline  compounds,  such 
as  CH3.CN,SbCl5,  (CH3.CN)2SnCl4,  &c.  These  volatilise  on  heating 
and  condense  unchanged,  but  are  decomposed  by  water. 

548.  Propio-nitrile,  or  ethylic  cyanide,  C2H5.CN,  is  prepared  from 
ethylic  iodide,  or  ethylic  potassic  sulphate  and  potassic  cyanide,  also 
from  propionamide  and  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  not  miscible  with  water  in  every  propor- 
tion, which  boils  at  98°  and  has  sp.  gr.  '787.  It  yields  similar  com- 
pounds to  aceto-nitrile  with  bromine,  hydro-acids,  and  metallic 
chlorides. 

If  propio-nitrile  be  allowed  to  drop  on  metallic  potassium,  a  violent 
reaction  occurs,  in  which  potassic  cyanide  and  butane  are  formed : 

2C2H5.CN  +  K2  =  2KCN  +  C4H10, 

but  at  the  same  time  a  part  polymerises  to 

Cyanethine,  C9H15N3.  This  latter  is  a  white,  odourless  body, 
crystallising  in  leafy  crystals,  which  melt  at  190°  and  boil  at  290° 
with  partial  decomposition.  It  is  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  a 
strong  base,  and  yields  crystalline  salts  with  one  equivalent  of  acid, 
e.g.  C9H15N3,HN03.  Its  constitution  is  not  yet  certain,  but  from 
its  formation  it  would  appear  to  be  triethylic  tricyanide  (§  72) : 

C2H5.0=N 

I       I 
N— C.C2H5 

C2H5.C=N 

549.  Butyro-nitrile,  C3H5.CN,  occurs  as  two  isomerides. 

1.  Propylic  cyanide,  CH3.CH2.CH2.C  \  N",  prepared  from  normal 
propylic  iodide  and  potassic  cyanide,  or  by  distillation  of  butyramide 
and  P205,  is  an  oil  boiling  at  118°-119°. 

2.  Isopropylic  cyanide,  or  isobutyro-nitrile,  (CH3)2CH.CN,  is  ob- 
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tained  from  isopropylic  iodide  and  potassic  cyanide,  or  by  long  heating 
of  isobutyric  acid  with  potassic  sulpho-cyanate  : 

(CH3)2CH.CO.OH  +  HSCN  =  H2S  +  C02  +  (CH3)2CH.CN. 

It  is  an  oil  of  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  boiling  at  107°-108°. 

550.  Valero-nitriles,  or  butylic  cyanides,  C4H9.CN.  Four  of  these 
compounds  are  possible,  but  are  not  all  known. 

1.  Normal  valero-nitrile,  or  butylic  cyanide  : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CN, 

is  prepared  from  normal  butylic  haloids  and  potassic  cyanide.  It 
boils  at  140-5°  and  has  at  0°  sp.  gr.  -8164. 

2.  Isovalero-nitrile,  or  isobutylic  cyanide,  is  prepared  from  iso- 
butylic  iodide  and  potassic  cyanide,  or  by  heating  isovaleric  acid  with 
potassic  sulpho-cyanate,  as  a  colourless  oil  of  bitter  almond  odour,  of 
sp.  gr.  -8227  at  0°,  and  boiling  at  126°-128°. 

3.  Trimethyl  aceto-nitrile,  or  trimethyl  carbin-cyanide  : 

CH3Nv 
CH3AC.CN, 

is  obtained  readily  by  the  action  of  pure  trimethyl  carbin-iodide  on 
potassic  mercuric  cyanide.  Some  isocyanide,  (CH3)3C.N=EC,  is 
always  formed  at  the  same  time,  but  is  readily  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Trimethyl  aceto-nitrile  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  105°- 
106° ;  on  cooling  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  16°. 

PTT    PIT 

The  fourth  isomeride,  3'pTT2^>CH.CN,  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
pared. 

551.  Isoamylic  cyanide,  or  isocapro-nitrile  : 

(CH3)2.CH.CH2.CH2.CN, 

obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  isoamylic  potassic  sulphate  with 
potassic  cyanide,  is  an  unpleasant-smelling  oil,  of  boiling  point  146° 
and  sp.  gr.  -806. 

Dimethyl-ethyl  aceto-nitrile,  C(CH3)2C2H5.C!N',  boils  at  about  130°. 

(Enantho-nitrile,  or  hexyl  cyanide,  C6H]3.CN,  is  prepared  by  action 
of  potassic  cyanide  on  hexyl  chloride. 

Caprylo-nitr He,  or  heptyl  cyanide,  C7H15.CN,  prepared  by  heating 
amnionic  caprylate  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  boils  at  194°-196° 
and  has  sp.  gr.  '8201  at  13'3°. 

Pelargo-nitrile,  or  octylic  cyanide,  C8H17.CN,  prepared  by  boiling 
octylic  cyanide  with  potassic  iodide  and  alcohol,  boils  at  206°  and 
has  sp.  gr.  -8187  at  14°. 

Cetylic  cyanide,  or  margaro-nitrile,  C16H31.CN,  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  cetylic  iodide  upon  potassic  cyanide,  though  not  in  a  com- 
pletely pure  condition. 

Acidyl  Diamines,  CnJT2n.+  1.C^=NH 

552.  Of  the  compounds  of  the  acid  radicals  with  two  nitrogen 
atoms — one  amide  and  one  imide  group — only  the  members  poorest 
in  carbon  are  known,  and  then  only  in  compounds  with  acids. 
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553.  Formyl  diamine,  or  formyl  imide-amide,  CH4N2,  or 
CH(NH)NH2.  On  heating  formyl  triethylate  with  acetamide  to 
180°  both  bodies  react  according  to  the  equation  : 

CH(O.C2H5)3  +  2N(C2H30)H2  =  3HO.C2H5 


,   rHr=N.(CsHaO) 

+  0±1  \  — N(C2H30)H 


This  diacetyl-formyl  diamine  crystallises  in  colourless  cubes,  which 
on  heating  with  water  yield  formyl  diamine  acetate  : 

H  H 

I  I 

C=N— C2H30  +  2H20  =  C=NH2.O.C2H30 

N(C2H30)H  NH3.O.C2H30 

This  on  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  : 
H  H 

I  I 

C=NH2.O.C2H30  +  2HC1  =  2HO.C2H30  +  G=NH.HC1 

I  I 

NH3.O.C2H30  NH2.HC1 

which  yields  with  platinic  chloride  golden  yellow  crystals  of  the 
double  salt  CH4N2,2HClPtCl4.  On  heating  prussic  acid  hydro- 
chloride (§  77)  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  mono-hydrcchloride  of 
formyl  diamine  is  obtained  : 

2CH :  NHC1  +  2C2H5.OH  =  C2H5C1  +  CHO.O.C2H5 
+  CH(]SrH).NH2.HCl, 

forming  colourless  crystals  melting  at  81°;  and  on  addition  of  alkali 
yielding  ammonia  and  a  formate  : 

HC=NH 

|  +  2HOK  =  KC1  +  HCO.OK  +  2NH3. 

NH2.HC1 

A  related  body  is  isomeric  with  urea,  namely  : 

Isuret,  formyl-imid  hydroxylamide,  CH(NH).NH.OH.  It  is 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  prussic  acid  with  hydroxylamine  in 
alcoholic  solution  : 

H.C^ST  +  NH2.OH  =  H.C=NH 

I 
NH.OH 

It  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
difficultly  in  alcohol,  and  melt  at  104°-105°.     The  aqueous  solution 
on   boiling   decomposes   in   very  complicated   manner,   urea,  biuret, 
guanidine,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  being  formed. 
554.  Acetyl  diamine,  or  acediamine  : 

NHo 

:NH 

is  obtained  as  hydrochloride,  together  with  ammonic  chloride,  diaceta- 

z 


C2H6N2  or  CH3.C  j  Hj 
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mide,  and  free  acetic  acid,  on  heating  acetamide  in  a  stream  of  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  : 

2CH3.CO.ETH2  +  HC1  =  CH3.CO.OH  +  CH3.C  :  (NH)(NH2.HC1). 
On  distillation  the  salt  remains  in  white  needles,  which  can  be  re- 
crystallised  from  ether  alcohol.  With  platinic  chloride  it  yields  the 
crystalline  double  salt  [CH3.C(NH)(NH2)HCl]2,PtCl4.  By  mixing 
a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  with  solutions  of  argentic  salts,  other 
salts,  containing  one  equivalent  of  acid,  can  be  prepared.  On  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  the  free  base  from  these,  it  decomposes  into 
ammonia  and  amnionic  acetate  : 

CH3.C(NH)(]SrH2)  +  2H20  =  NH3  +  CH3.CO.O.NH4. 

Derivatives  of  the  Acidoxyls,  Cn,H2n,+  1.CO. 

555.  By  combination  of  an  acid  radical  with  the  two  bonds  of  an 
oxygen  atom,  there  result  the  very  stable  monad  acidoxyls  or  oxy- 
radicals : 

Cn'H2n,+  1 

C=0 

I 
of  the  monobasic  organic  so-called  fatty  acids  : 

CnH2n02  =  CnJEE2n-+  !.CO.OH, 
or-  Cn,H2n,+  1 

0=0 

I 

OH 

By  action  of  various  chemical  bodies  on  the  acids  the  acidoxyls 
behave  in  many  ways  like  the  alcohol  radicals.  The  hydroxyl  group 
is  replaced  by  halogen  when  they  are  treated  with  phosphoric  haloids, 
the  halogen  compounds  of  the  acidoxyls  being  produced  : 

Cn'H2n»+  j. CO. CI ; 

on  replacing  the  hydroxyl  by  amidogen,  NH2,  the  acidoxyl  amides, 
Cn'H2n.+  1.CO.]SrH2,  are  formed  ;  and  the  diacidoxyl  amides  : 

(Cn-H2n,+  1.CO)2NH, 

and  triacidoxyl  amides,  (CnH2n+1.CO)3N,  stand  in  very  close  relation 
to  these  latter. 

If  the  hydroxylic  oxygen  atom  of  an  organic  acid  be  replaced  by 
sulphur,  the  compounds  formed,  the  acidoxyl  sulph-hydrates,  possess 
the  character  of  monobasic  acids,  and  are  termed  thio-acids} 
CnH2n,+  1.CO.SH. 

The  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  groups  OH  and  SH  united  to  acid- 
oxyls are  distinguished  by  the  ease  with  which  they  are  replaced  by 
basic  metals  or  by  alcohol  radicals,  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  being 
thereby  formed : 

Cn,H2n,+  1.CO.OM        Cn.H2n.+  1.CO.O.Cn.H2n.+  1 

Cn,H2n;+  j.CO.SM         Cn.H2a.+  1.CO.S.Cn.H2nW+ , 
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If  the  respective  hydrogen  atoms  be  replaced  by  acidoxyl  groups,  the 
diacidoxyl  oxides  or  acid  anhydrides,  Cn.H2n-+  1.CO.O.CO.Cn"H2n»+l, 
and  the  diacidoxyl  sulphides  or  sulph-anhydrides  : 

Cn'H2n'+  1.CO.S.CO.Cn"H2n"+  \, 

are  obtained. 

The  aldehydes  (§  383),  CnH2n+ ^CO.H,  may  be  considered  as  the 
hydrides  of  the  acidoxyls,  standing  to  the  acids  in  the  same  relations 
as  those  of  the  paraffins  to  the  alcohols  of  the  series  CnH2n+1.OH. 
The  ketones  may  be  looked  on — in  agreement  with  several  of  their 
methods  of  formation  (§  436) — as  compounds  of  the  acidoxyls  with 
alcohol  radicals  : 

CH3.CO.CH3,  acetone  =  acetyl-methyl. 

As  the  acids  occur  frequently  in  nature  in  the  free  state  or  in 
form  of  their  metallic  or  ethereal  salts — in  the  latter  case  mostly  as 
salts  of  the  trihydric  alcohol  glycerine,  forming  the  chief  constituents 
of  animal  and  vegetable  fats — it  is  advisable  to  consider  them  before 
all  other  acidoxyl  compounds,  which  are  generally  prepared  from 
them. 

The  Monobasic  Fatty  Acids,  CnH2n02. 
Acidoxyl  Hydrates,  CnH^^O.OH  or  Cn-H2n,+  1. CO.OH. 

556.  The  homologous  series  of  fatty  acids  contains  members  with 
from  one  to  thirty  carbon  atoms. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  first  members,  as  in  that  of  the  primary 
alcohols  of  like  carbon  contents,  no  isomers  exist,  but  the  formula 
C4H7O.OH  corresponds  to  two  isomeric  acids,  which  are  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  the  two  primary  butylic  alcohols  (§  169).  With  increase 
in  the  carbon  contents  the  number  of  possible  isomers  increases  in 
rapid  progression. 

In  general  the  number  of  possible  acids  of  any  given  carbon  con- 
tents is  the  same  as  that  of  the  primary  alcohols,  with  like  number  of 
carbon  atoms,  as  only  primary  alcohols  can  be  converted  into  acids 
by  oxidation  without  alteration  of  the  carbon  nucleus  : 

Cn'H  2n'  +  1  ^n'-H  2n'  +  1 

I  +  20  =  H20  +      I 

CH2.OH  CO.OH 

Further,  as  the  number  of  primary  alcohols  of  equal  number  of 
carbon  atoms,  n,  is  as  great  as  that  of  all — primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary — alcohols  of  the  next  lowest  number  of  carbon  atoms,  n  —  1, 
the  number  of  possible  isomeric  acids  with  n  carbon  atoms  must  also 
be  the  same,  as  every  fatty  acid  is  the  compound  of  the  next  lowest 
alkyl,  Cn_1H2(n_1)  +  1  or  Cn.H2n>+ ,,  if  n_i=n>,  with  the  carboxyl 
hydrate  group,  CO.OH. 

Above  C18  many  members  entirely  lack  representatives;  the 
number  of  known  members  of  the  series  is,  however,  larger  than  in 
the  alcohols,  CnH2n+  ^OH. 

With  increasing  carbon  contents  the  solubility  of  the  fatty  acids 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  melting  and  boiling  points  rise,  with  the 
modifications  already  mentioned  (§§  54-57).  Acids  containing  more 
than  ten  carbon  atoms  in  the  nucleus  can  no  longer  be  volatilised 

Z2 
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unchanged  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  but  suffer  dry  dis- 
tillation on  heating ;  under  reduced  pressure  the  limit  of  unaltered 
volatilisation  is  higher,  and,  though  not  yet  determined,  certainly 
above  a  nucleus  of  eighteen  carbon  atoms  (comp.  §  594). 

557.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  general  composition  of  the 
known  members  of  the  series  : — 


Formic  acid 
Acetic  acid 
Propionic  acid 
Butyric  acids 
Yaleric  acids 
Oaproic  acids 
CEnanthylic  acids 
Caprylic  acids 
Pelargonic  acid 
Capric  acid 
Undecylic  acid 
Laurie  acid 
Tridecylic  acid 
Myiistic  acid 
Pentadecylic  acid 
Palmitic  acids 
Margaric  acid 
Stearic  acid 


H.CO.OH 
CH,.CO.OH 


CH202 
C2H402 

C3H602 

C5H10O2 
C6H1202 
C7H1402 
C8H1602  =  C7H15.CO.OH  (heptyl  carbonic  acids) 


(hydro-carbonic  acid) 
(methyl  carbonic  acid) 
=  C2H5.CO.OH   (ethyl  carbonic  acid) 
=  C3H7.CO.OH  (propyl  carbonic  acids) 
=  C4H9.CO.OH    (butyl  carbonic  acids) 
=  C5Hn.CO.OH  (amyl  carbonic  acids) 
CqH-y 3. CO. OH  (hexyl  carbonic  acids) 


CioH2002 
C11H-22O2 

^12^24^2 
C13H26O2 

C14H2802 

C15H30O2 

Ci6H3202 
C17H3402 
Ci8H3602 


C8H17.CO.OH  (octyl  carbonic  acid) 
=  C9H19.CO.OH 
=  C10H21.CO.OH 
=  CnH23.CO.OH 
=  C12H25.CO.OH 
=  C13H27.CO.OH 
=  C14H29.CO.OH 
=  CI5H31.CO.OH 
=  C16H33.CO.OH 
=  C,7H3VCO.OH 


Arachidic  acid        C20H40O2 


&c. 


Behenic  acid 


L/noXl.i^L'' 


Hyaenic  acid  C25H50O2 

Cerotic  acid  C27H5402 


Mellissic  acid 


C3oH6002 


Preparation  of  Fatty  Acids. 

558.  The  fatty  acids  can  be  obtained  without  essential  alteration 
of  the  carbon  nucleus  of  the  bodies  they  are  prepared  from,  and 
especially  without  alteration  of  the  number  of  carbon  atoms — 

1.  From  the  primary  alcohols,  CnH2n  +  1.OH,  their  ethers,  and 
other  oxy  compounds  of  the  alkyls,  by  oxidation  with  ozone  or  oxidis- 
ing agents  or  by  fused  potassic  hydrate  (§§  160,  1,  and  556). 

2.  From  the  aldehydes,  CnH2nO,  which  are  themselves  obtained 
from  the  primary  alcohols  by  less  active  oxidation  : 


On'H2n/+1 


C=0 

i 
H 


+  0 


OnH2n  + 

1 

c=o 

I 

OH 
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The  oxidising  agent  employed  for  the  alcohols  is  a  mixture  of 
potassic  bichromate  ami  sulphuric  acid,  the  reaction  generally  starting 
without  external  application  of  heat  : 

3Cn,H2n,+  pCHj-OH  +  2K2Cr207  +  8H2S04  =  2K2Cr2(S04)4 
+  11H20  +  3Cn,H2n,+4.CO.OH 

3.  The  acido-nitriles  (§  546)  are  converted  into  the  free  fatty  acids 
by  heating  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids  : 

C„JI2n,+  1.CN  +  HC1  +  2HOH  =  NH4C1  +  CnH2n,+  1.CO.OH; 

and  on  boiling  with  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  they  yield  ammonia 
and  the  potassic  salt  of  the  fatty  acid  : 

(VH2n,+  1.CN  +  H20  +  HOK  =  M3  +  CnH2n  +  1.CO.OK. 

559.  The  fatty  acids  can  be  obtained,  with  increase  of  the  carbon 
nucleus,  by  several  methods  from  the  alcohols  of  next  lower  number 
of  carbon  atoms.     Of  these  methods  there  may  be  mentioned — 

1.  From  the  alcohols,  by  means  of  their  haloids  or  hydric  sul- 
phates, the  alkyl  cyanides  or  acido-nitriles  are  prepared,  and  these 
then  transformed  as  above. 

2.  Mixtures  of  sodium  alky  Is  with  zinc  dialkyls  (§  371)  absorb 
dry  carbonic  anhydride,  which  unites  with  the  sodium  compound, 
forming  a  sodium  salt  of  the  alkyl  carbonic  acid  : 

CnH2n+1  CnH2n+1 

|  +  C02  =    | 

Na  CO.ONa 

3.  Alcoholic  solutions  of  potassic  alkylates  (§  197)  slowly  absorb 
dry  carbon  monoxide  gas  on  warming,  and  yield,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, the  potassic  salts  of  the  alkyl  carbonic  acids : 

CnH2n+1  ^nti2n+l 

I  +  CO  =  i 

OK  CO.OK 

A  better  result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  dry  sodic  alkylates  and 
higher  temperatures  (190°-210°),  but  the  reaction  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  lower  members  of  the  series,  taking  an  entirely  different 
course  with  sodic  isoamylate. 

4.  A  method  of  very  general  application  in  the  synthesis  of  fatty 
acids  starts  from  the  product  of  the  action  of  sodium  upon  ethylic 
acetate  (see  this).  The  ethylic  aceto-acetate,  separable  therefrom, 
dissolves  an  atom  of  sodium  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  yields 
pure  ethylic  sodaceto-acetate,  CH3.CO.CHNa.CO.O.C2H5,  in  which, 
by  action  of  alkyl  haloids,  the  sodium  atom  can  be  replaced  by  an 
alkyl  group.     The  ethylic  alkyl  aceto-acetates  : 

CH3.CO  lCH.CO.O.C2H5, 

v^nxl-2n+  1  J 

so  obtained  (which,  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  yield  ketones  [§  436,  2]), 
on  heating  alone,  or  better  with  ethylic  sodaceto-acetate  or  sodic 
ethylate,    eliminate    CH2.CO     (of  which    several    groups    coalesce 
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to  form  complicated  molecules,  e.g.  dehydracetic  acid)  and  give  the 
ethylic  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  : 

CH3.CO  lCR.CO.O.C2H5  =  C2H20  +  Cn,H2n,  +  1.CH2.CO.O.C2H5, 

v^nrL2n  +  l  J 

from  which  the  synthetically  formed  fatty  acid  is  obtained  on  saponi- 
fication. 

The  ethylic  alkyl  aceto-acetates  can  further  exchange  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  for  sodium.    The  ethylic  alkyl  sodaceto-acetates  : 

CH3.CO    Wa>c0.0.C2H5, 

W'-n-2n'+i  J 

thus  formed,  yield,  on  heating  with  alkyl  iodides,  sodic  iodide  and  an 
ethylic  dialkyl  aceto-acetate : 

CH3.CO    -] 

Cn<H2ir+1  ^C.CO.O.C2H5  +  ICn-<H2n„+1  =  Nal 
NaJ 

CH3CO      1 
+  Cn.H2n<+1    >C.CO.O.C2H5, 

^n"^-2n"  +  1  J 

from  which,  by  similarly  conducted  elimination  of  the  group  C2H20, 
the  ethylic  salt  of  a  new  fatty  acid  results,  which  contains  a  secondary 
alcohol  radical  united  with  CO. OH : 

CH3.CO      1 

C„H2n,H.1    VC.CO.OC2H5  =  C2H20 

Cn"H2n"+i  J 

+  nn'n2n'  +  1  1  CH.CO.O.C2H5. 

W"Xl-2n"+  j  J 

560.  Fatty  acids  are  obtained  with  splitting,  i.e.  diminution  of 
the  carbon  nucleus  by  numerous  decompositions  of  carbon-richer  com- 
pounds. As  already  mentioned,  the  secondary  alcohols  and  their 
first  oxidation  products,  the  ketones,  yield  by  the  action  of  powerful 
oxidising  agents  (chromic  and  sulphuric  acids  on  heating)  always  at 
least  two  molecules  of  acid,  the  sum  of  whose  carbon  atoms  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  parent  body  (§  437). 
Tertiary  alcohols  on  oxidation  are  generally  decomposed  into  three  or 
more  acid  molecules. 

As  general  methods  there  may  be  mentioned  the  splitting  up  of 
the  acids  of  the  lactic  series  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  or  oxida- 
tion, or  that  of  the  acids  of  the  acrylic  series  by  fusion  with  potassic 
hydrate. 

561.  Very  important  methods  of  obtaining  fatty  acids  start  from 
their  naturally  occurring  alcoholic  salts,  especially  from  the  vegetable 
and  animal  fats.  These,  on  heating  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions 
of  strong  basic  hydrates,  yield  the  respective  alcohols  together  with  a 
metallic  salt  of  the  fatty  acid  : 

C„"H2n,,+  1.O.CO.CnH2n-+1  +  KOH  =  Cn~H2n~+1.OH 

+  KO.CO.Cn,H2n,+  1. 

The  alkali  salts  of  monobasic  fatty  acids  of  high  molecular  weight, 

which  dissolve  unchanged  in  alcohol  and  little  water,  but  are  partially 
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decomposed  by  much  water  into  free  alkali  and  fatty  acid  (which 
latter  causes  the  liquid  to  appear  turbid,  and  to  froth  strongly  on 
shaking),  are  termed  soaps,  and  from  this  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion of  all  alcoholic  salts  by  alkalies  has  been  termed  '  saponification! 
The /ate  are  organic  salts  of  the  trihydric  alcohol  glycerine,  and 
yield  therefore,  on  saponification,  glycerine  and  three  molecules  of  the 
alkali  salt  of  an  organic  acid  : 

CH2.O.CO.CnH2n+ ,  CH2.OH 

CH.O.CO.CnH2n+1   +3KOH=  CH.OH  +  3KO.CO.CnHon+1 

I  I 

CH2.O.CO.CnH2n  + ,  CH2.OH 

Fat.  Glycerine.  Soap. 

Most  of  the  natural  fats  contain  the  glycerine  salts  of  several 
fatty  acids,  most  also  of  acids  of  the  oleic  series,  CnH2n_3O.OH, 
and  therefore  yield  on  saponification  a  mixture  of  potassic  salts,  from 
which  mineral  acids  set  free  a  mixture  of  acids.  The  separation  of 
the  single  acids  is  in  such  cases  attended  with  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties, and  is  partly  impossible  even. 

If  together  with  non-volatile  acids  of  high  molecular  weight 
also  acids  of  lower  molecular  weight,  which  can  be  volatilised  un- 
changed, occur,  the  two  groups  can  be  separated  by  distillation  with 
water  vapour.  The  distillate  then  contains  the  volatile  acids,  either 
dissolved  in  the  water  or  floating  as  an  oily  layer  on  its  surface.  In 
order  to  separate  them  further,  as  a  rule  they  are  converted  into  baric 
salts  by  boiling  with  solution  of  baric  hydrate,  and  these — utilising 
the  different  solubility  of  the  respective  salts — separated  from  one 
another  by  crystallisation,  each  one  being  purified  by  repeated  re- 
cry  stallisation. 

562.  If  only  two  volatile  acids  have  to  be  separated  from  one 
another,  this  can  be  effected  either  by  fractional  distillation,  or  the 
method  of  partial  saturation  with  following  distillation  may  be  used. 
One  half  of  the  acid  mixture  is  neutralised  with  alkali,  the  other  half 
then  added,  and  the  whole  aqueous  solution  submitted  to  distillation 
as  long  as  any  liquid  of  acid  reaction  passes  over.  The  distillate  then 
contains  mainly  the  acid  of  lower  boiling  point,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  less  volatile  acid,  the  residue  mainly  of  a  salt  of  the  latter.  By 
renewed  partial  saturation  and  distillation,  and  if  needful  frequent 
repetition  of  the  process  on  the  distillate,  the  non- volatile  acid  is  at 
last  obtained  alone  in  aqueous  solution,  but  evidently  with  great 
loss  in  the  process.  From  the  residue  of  the  first  distillation,  con- 
taining a  little  of  the  salt  of  the  more  volatile  and  much  of  the  salt 
of  the  less  volatile  acid,  the  latter  is  obtained  pure  by  decomposing 
the  salts  with  sulphuric  acid,  distilling,  half  saturating  the  distillate, 
and  again  distilling.  The  residual  salt  is  again  subjected  to  a  similar 
process,  until  at  last  the  less  volatile  acid  salt  is  left  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

563.  From  mixtures  of  non-volatile  acids  the  admixed  members 
of  the  oleic  series  must  first  be  removed.  This  is  effected  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  by  plumbic  acetate,  and  so 
converting  them  into  the  insoluble  lead  salts  (lead  plaster) ;  this 
latter  is  then  dried  and  extracted  with  ether  as  long  as  any  lead  salts 
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of  oleic  acids  are  removed.  By  evaporating  the  ether  from  this 
solution  the  lead  salts  of  the  oleic  acids  are  obtained,  from  which  the 
latter  can  be  separated. 

The  portion  insoluble  in  ether  consists  of  the  lead  salts  of  the 
acids  of  the  fatty  series  rich  in  carbon,  which  can  be  liberated  by 
decomposition  with  mineral  acids,  especially  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  preparation  of  the  pure  acids  is  attended  with  great  difficul- 
ties and  loss,  as  with  not  too  great  difference  in  composition  there  is 
but  little  difference  in  properties.  If  the  mixture  contains  but  two 
members  of  the  series  (e.g.  palmitic  and  stearic  acids),  the  partial 
separation  succeeds  only  by  the  method  of  partial  precipitation.  The 
mixture  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  alcoholic  solution  of  magnesic 
acetate  added  with  constant  stirring  in  such  quantity  that  only  about 
one-seventh  of  the  fatty  acids  shall  be  precipitated  as  magnesic  salt, 
and  the  precipitate  a  then  separated  from  the  solution  b  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  acid  mixture  by  filtration,  a  consists  mainly 
of  the  magnesic  salt  of  the  acid  richer  in  carbon  (stearic  acid),  but  is 
still  contaminated  by  the  acid  poorer  in  carbon.  It  is  therefore 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  free  fatty  acid  dissolved  again 
in  alcohol,  and  one-seventh  precipitated  by  magnesic  acetate.  This 
precipitate,  which  contains  only  -^  of  the  quantity  of  the  original 
mixture  of  acids,  consists  nearly  entirely  of  the  salt  of  the  acid  richer 
in  carbon,  but  as  a  rule  requires  further  treatment  in  a  similar 
manner,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity.  This 
point  is  settled  by  means  of  the  melting  point. 

The  filtrate  b  from  the  first  precipitation  is  now  partly  precipi- 
tated by  slow  addition  of  magnesic  acetate,  whereby  the  later  precipi- 
tates, and  still  more  the  solution,  become  richer  and  richer  in  the 
acid,  poorer  in  carbon  (palmitic  acid),  until  at  last — the  successive 
additions  of  magnesic  salt  being  always  smaller — a  solutionis  obtained 
which  contains  the  latter  acid  only. 

564.  That  the  fatty  acids  can  be  converted  into  members  of  the 
foregoing  series  has  been  already  mentioned  at  the  respective  places; 
it  will  therefore  suffice  to  merely  recapitulate. 

Conversion  of  fatty  acids  into  paraffins — 

1.  Without  increase  and  with  diminution  of  the  carbon  nucleus 

(§  1*9)- 

2.  With  formation  of  larger  carbon  nuclei  by  electrolysis  of  the 

fatty  alkaline  salts  (§  150). 

Conversion  into  aldehydes  (§  386),  and  through  these  into  the  cor- 
responding primary  alcohols  (§  388). 

Conversion  into  ketones  richer  in  carbon  by  dry  distillation  of  the 
salts  (§  435),  and  through  the  ketones  into  secondary  alcohols  (§  434). 

Conversion  into  tertiary  alcohols  by  means  of  the  acid  chlorides 

565.  By  oxidation  of  acids  richer  in  carbon,  by  distillation  with 
manganic  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  there  are  formed,  together  with 
carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  salts  of  the  unchanged  acids  with 
alcohols  of  less  carbon  contents.  Butyric  acid,  for  instance,  yields 
propylic  butyrate  : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CO.OH  +  HO.CO.CH2.CH2.CH3  +  0 
=  CH3.CH2.CH2.CO.O.CH2.CH2.CH3  +  C02  +  OH2. 
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566.  If  pure  fatty  acids,  soluble  in  water,  be  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  there  occurs — frequently  with  considerable  evolution  of 
heat — a  diminution  of  the  total  volume,  which  appears  to  be  greatest 
when  one  molecule  of  acid  is  mixed  with  one  molecule  of  water.  The 
product  thereby  formed  is  the  acidyl  trihydrate  : 

:0  f0H 

Cn.H2n,  +  1.C  nTx  +  H20  =  Cn-H2n,+  1C<  OH 

corresponding  to  the  acidyl  ethers  (§  544).  These  compounds,  simi- 
larly to  the  dihydrates  of  the  aldehyde  radicals  (§  383),  are  but  little 
stable,  and  on  distillation  partly  decompose  into  their  components. 
If  brought  together  with  bases  they  yield  the  salts  of  the  monobasic 
fatty  acids  : 

Cn.H2n.+  1.C(OH)8  +  KOH  =  Cn.H2n.+1.CO.OK  +  2H20, 

which  generally  are  left  anhydrous  on  drying  at  100°. 

The  anhydrous  fatty  acids  are  attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine, 
especially  on  heating  and  exposure  to  sunlight,  with  formation  of  halo- 
gen substitution  acids.  The  first  replacement  by  a  halogen  atom 
occurs  in  general  in  the  a  position,  i.e.  on  that  carbon  atom  which  is 
united  ta  carboxyl  hydrate  : 

CH3.CH2.CO.OH  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  CH3.CHCl.CO.OH 

a-Chlor-propionic  acid. 
CH3.CH2.CH2.CO.OH  +  Br2  =  HBr  +  CH3.CH2.CHBr.CO.OH 

a-Brom-butyric  acid. 
(CH3)2.CH.CO.OH  +  Br2  =  HBr  +  (CH3)2:CBr.CO.OH 

o-Brom-isobutyric  acid. 

In  these  substitution  bodies,  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  the  halogen 
atom  can  be  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  so  yielding  the  a-oxyacids  of  the 
lactic  series. 

Formic  Acid,  CH202. 

567.  Formic  acid,  formoxyl  hydrate,  HCO.OH,  occurs  ready- 
formed  in  ants,  stinging  nettles,  pine  needles,  &c,  from  which  it  can  be 
separated  by  distillation  with  water.  Although  it  is  the  first  member 
of  the  series  of  fatty  acids,  it  differs  in  one  essential  from  all  others, 
inasmuch  as  in  it  the  carboxyl-hydrate  group  is  united  not  with  an 
alcohol  radical,  but  with  hydrogen.     As  hydro-carbonic  acid,  or  com- 

H 
I 
pound  of  the  aldehyde  group,  C=0,  with  hydroxyl : 

H 

I 
Cb=0 

I 
OH 

it  is  the  half-aldehyde  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  latter 
by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  : 

H.CO.OH  +  0  =  HO.CO.OH  =  H20  +  C02. 
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In  agreement  with  this  view  it  can  be  prepared  from  carbonic 
anhydride  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  alkaline 
hydrates.  Potassium  is  placed  in  a  dry  basin  floating  on  luke-warm 
water,  covered  with  a  bell  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  and  left  to 
itself  for  24  hours,  when  the  metal  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  potassic  carbonate  : 

K2  +  C02  +  H20  =  K2C03  +  2H, 

and  potassic  formate  : 

K2  +  2C02  +  2H  =  2H.CO.OK. 

Some  formate  is  also  formed  in  a  similar  reaction  in  the  decomposition 
of  sodium  amalgam  by  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  amnionic 
carbonate  : 

CO(ONH4)2  +  2Na  =  H.CO.ONa  +  NaOH  +  2NH3, 

and  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  powdered  zinc  and  zincic  carbonate  with 
solution  of  potassic  hydrate  : 

ZnC03  +  Zn  +  5KOH  =  2Zn(OK)2  +  HCO.OK  +  2H20. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  slowly  absorbed  at  100°  by  the  most  concentrated 
solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  with  formation  of  potassic  formate  : 

CO  +  HOK  =  HCO.OK. 

It  is  formed  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  formo-nitrile,  by  decomposition 
with  water,  usually  assisted  by  the  presence  of  mineral  acids  (§76) 
or  alkalies  (§  79),  and  from  methylic  alcohol  by  ozone  or  heated  soda 
lime  (§  165). 

The  formyl  trihaloids  (chloroform,  &c.)  and  formyl  triethylate 
yield  formate  on  heating  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  (§§  538 
and  544). 

Formic  acid  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  an  oxidation  product  of 
other  organic  bodies  of  higher  molecular  weight,  as  ketones  containing 
methyl,  many  acids  of  the  lactic  series,  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids, 
the  sugars  and  their  congeners.  Formerly  it  was  generally  prepared 
by  the  distillation  of  sugar  or  starch  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganic 
dioxide  or  potassic  chromate. 

It  is  now  usually  prepared  from  oxalic  acid.  This  on  heating 
alone  yields  some  formic  acid  : 

CO.OH  H 

I        =co2+  i 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

A  very  good  yield  is  obtained  when  crystallised  oxalic  acid  is  added  to 
glycerine,  rendered  as  free  as  possible  from  water,  and  heated  to 
l60°-110°.  Evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  commences,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  dilute  formic  acid  distils.  The  greater  part  reacts 
with  the  glycerine,  forming  monoformin,  or  glycerine  monoformate  : 

C3H5(OH)3  +  [C202(OH)2,2H20]  =  C3H5(OH)2(O.CHO)  +  C02 

+  3H20. 

As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  ceases,  and  without 
alteration  of  the  temperature,  a  new  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  added, 
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whose  water  of  crystallisation  is  partly  evolved  and  partly  resolves 
the  nionoformin  into  glycerine  and  formic  acid  : 

C3F5(OH)2(O.CHO)  +  H20  =  C8H5(OH)3  +  HO.CHO. 

The  dried  oxalic  acid  converts  anew  unaltered  glycerine  into  the  mono- 
formate  until  the  liquid  becomes  rich  in  this  latter;  the  formation 
exceeds  the  decomposition,  but  the  amount  of  the  latter  continually 
increases,  so  that  formic  acid  of  increasing  concentration  distils  over. 
At  last,  with  continued  addition  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  the  forma- 
tion and  decomposition  of  the  monoformin  reach  an  equal  amount, 
and  a  distillate  passes  over  containing  56  %  of  formic  acid  and  44  % 
of  water. 

By  careful  heating  of  glycerine  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  a 
solution  of  formic  acid  of  70  %  may  be  obtained  (formyl  trihydrate). 

All  the  methods  described,  as  also  distillation  of  formates  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yield  aqueous  formic  acid.  In  order  to  obtain  it 
anhydrous,  the  dry  lead  salt  is  decomposed  by  dry  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°,  when  anhydrous  formic 
acid  distils : 

Pb(O.CHO),  +  H2S  =  PbS  +  2HO.CHO, 
which  is  freed  from  any  absorbed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  repeated 
rectification  over  plumbic  formate.  A  70  %  formic  acid  solution  can 
also  be  deprived  of  its  water  by  addition  of  dried  oxalic  acid,  with 
gentle  heating.  On  cooling,  crystallised  oxalic  acid  separates,  and  the 
decanted  liquid  yields  anhydrous  formic  acid  on  distillation. 

568.  Pure  formic  acid  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  which  solidi- 
fies to  a  crystalline  mass  below  0°,  melts  at  8*5°,  and  boils  at  99°.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  1*233.  It  has  a  penetrating  acid  odour,  and  raises  blisters  on 
the  skin.  It  unites  with  a  molecule  of  water  (719  pts.  CH2.02  and 
28' 1  H20)  to  form  formyl  trihydrate  : 

HCO.OH  +  H20  =  HC(OH)3, 

a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  at  —15°  and  which  boils  at  106°. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  formic  acid,  with  brisk 
evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  : 

H.CO.OH  +  H2S04  =  CO  +  H4S05. 

Chlorine  and  oxidising  agents  decompose  it  with  formation  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  : 

H.CO.OH  +  Cl2  =  C02  +  2HC1 
H.CO.OH  +  0    =  C02  +  H20. 
The  oxides  of  the  noble  metals  are  thereby  reduced  to  metal : 
CH202  +  HgO   =  C02  +  H20  +  Hg 
CH202  +  Ag20  =  C02  +  H20  +  Ag2. 

569.  Formates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  generally  crystallise 
well.  They  are  obtained  by  the  solution  of  metallic  oxides,  hydrates, 
or  carbonates  in  aqueous  formic  acid. 

Amnionic  formate,  (NH4)O.CHO,  crystallises  in  very  readily 
soluble  rectangular  prisms.  On  heating  to  180°  it  decomposes  into 
water  and  hydrocyanic  acid  (comp.  §  76)  : 

H.CO.O.NH4  =  2H20  +  HCN. 
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Plumbic  formate,  Pb(O.CHO)2,  forms  characteristic  long,  brilliant 
needles,'  rather  difficultly  soluble. 

Cupric  formate,  Cu(O.CHO)2,4H20,  forms  large  blue,  trans- 
parent crystals. 

On  shaking  aqueous  formic  acid  with  mercuric  oxide,  the  latter 
dissolves  in  large  quantity  to  mercuric  formate.  The  clear  solution 
now  begins  to  cloud,  more  quickly  on  warming,  evolves  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  deposits  difficultly  soluble,  silky  crystals  of  the  mer- 
curous  salt : 

/O.CHO  Hg.O.CHO 

2Hg<  =  C02  +  HO.CHO -f    | 

xO.CHO  Hg.O.CHO 

Mercurous  formate. 

which  soon  further  decompose  into  formic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  mercury : 

Hg.O.CHO 

|  =  Hg2  +  HO.CHO  +  C02. 

Hg.O.CHO 

If  argentic  nitrate  be  mixed  with  a  not  too  dilute  solution  of  an 
alkaline  formate,  white  crystals  of  argentic  formate  precipitate,  which 
very  soon  blacken  and  decompose  : 

2AgO.CHO  =  Ag2  +  HO.CHO  +  C02. 

Acetic  Acid,  C2H402. 

570.  Acetic  acid,  acetyl  hydrate,  HO.C2H30,  or  methyl-carbonic 
acid,  CH3.CO.OH,  is  the  oldest  known  acid.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
small  quantities,  in  form  of  salts,  in  vegetable  and  animal  fluids,  and 
is  obtained  in  the  decay  of  many  organic  bodies.  It  occurs  largely  as 
an  oxidation  product  of  organic  bodies,  whether  the  oxidation  be 
effected  in  the  wet  way  (e.g.  from  lactic  acid)  or  by  fusion  with  alka- 
line hydrates  (e.g.  malic  acid).  It  is  also  formed  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  complicated  compounds,  such  as  wood,  starch,  &c. 

Sodium  methyl  is  converted  by  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride 
into  sodic  acetate : 

CH3.Na  +  C02  =  CH3.CO.ONa. 

Aceto-nitrile,  or  methylic  cyanide,  yields  the  same  salt  on  boiling 
with  sodic  hydrate  solution  : 

CH3.CN  +  H20  +  HONa  =  CH3.CO.ONa  +  2STH3, 

or  free  acetic  acid  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  : 

CH3.CN  +  2H20  -f  HC1  =  NH4C1  +  CH3.CO.OH. 

Technically,  acetic  acid  is  prepared  from  ethylic  alcohol,  or  from 
the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 

Dilute  alcoholic  liquids,  especially  such  as  contain  other  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies  capable  of  decomposition,  and  mineral  salts  (beer, 
light  wines),  as  also  impure  sugar  solutions  (juice  of  fruits,  wort, 
honey-water),  become  acid  on  standing  in  the  air,  especially  at  tem- 
peratures between  20°  and  40°,  acetic  acid  being  formed  (vinegar). 
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The  cause  of  this  change  is  always  an  organised  ferment,  which 
has  the  power  of  absorbing  the  atmospheric  oxygen  and  carrying  it  to 
oxidised  bodies.  As  this  ferment  is  contained  in  large  quantity  in 
crude  vinegar,  some  of  this  is  always  added  to  the  alcoholic  or  sachar- 
rine  liquid,  in  order  to  start  the  fermentation  more  quickly. 

Platinum  black  acts  similarly  to  this  organised  ferment,  and  in 
presence  of  air  converts  concentrated  alcohol  into  pretty  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  heat  being  evolved. 

571.  Aqueous  acetic  acid  is  generally  prepared  on  the  large  scale 
by  the  process  known  as  '  quick  vinegar  process.' 


Fig.  2: 


The  vessels'  employed,  termed  '  graduators  '  (fig.  23),  are  made  of 
oak,  and  are  provided  with  false  perforated  discs,  one  near  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  and  again  near  the  top.  The  space  between  these  is 
filled  with  shavings,  whilst  the  perforations  in  the  upper  disc  are  loosely 
filled  with  pieces  of  string.  The  shavings  are  first  moistened  with 
vinegar,  in  order  to  sow  the  ferment ;  there  is  then  poured  on  the 
upper  disc  a  dilute  brandy  (of  10-12  %  alcohol),  which  slowly  passes 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  strings  on  to  the  shavings,  and  flowing 
over  these  exposes  a  very  considerable  surface  to  the  air.  Care  must 
then  be  taken  that  a  stream  of  air  sufficient  for  the  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol  shall  pass  through  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  This  is  effected 
by  holes  a  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  warm  residual  air 
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(nitrogen)  escapes  through  the  upper  openings  d  and  e.  Dilute 
vinegar  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and  is  drawn  off  by  a  tap. 
The  product  contains,  as  a  rule,  unaltered  alcohol,  for  whose  complete 
conversion  the  liquid  is  passed  once  or  twice  more  through  the  ap- 
paratus. 

The  regulation  of  the  amount  of  air  is  of  great  importance.  If 
there  be  not  enough,  much  aldehyde  volatilises,  whilst,  if  the  air 
stream  be  too  quick,  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  apparatus 
never  reaches  the  necessary  height. 

A  large  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  employed  for  industrial  purposes 
is  obtained  from  the  aqueous  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood 
(comp.  §  165).  From  this,  by  saturation  with  lime,  calcic  acetate  is 
prepared,  which  remains  behind  in  solution  on  the  distillation  of  the 
methyl-alcohol,  acetone,  &c.  The  cleared  liquid  is  mixed  with  so 
much  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  as  is  necessary  for  the  precipitation 
of  the  calcium  as  sulphate.  The  clear  solution  of  sodic  acetate  is  then 
evaporated,  and  the  dry  salt  heated  for  a  long  time  to  250°.  Other 
products  of  dry  distillation  still  admixed  are  thus  either  volatilised  or 
carbonised.  The  salt,  after  cooling,  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  clear  solution  distilled  with  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

By  both  of  these  methods  aqueous  acetic  acid  is  obtained,  which 
can  only  be  concentrated  to  a  certain  degree  by  fractional  distillation. 

572.  In  order  to  prepare  acetic  acid  free  from  water,  dried  acetates 
have  to  be  employed. 

Alkaline  acetates,  freed  from  their  water  of  crystallisation  by  fusion, 
are  mixed  with  exactly  sufficient  sulphuric  acid,  or  better  with  fused 
hydric  sodic  sulphate,  and  distilled : 

2CH3.CO.ONa  +  H2S04  =  2CH3.CO.OH  +  Na2S04 
CH3.CO.ONa  +  NaHS04  =  CH3.CO.OH  +  Na2S04. 

The  anhydrous  lead  salt  also  yields  anhydrous  acetic  acid  when 
treated  by  the  last  method. 

573.  Anhydrous  acetic  acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  in  the  cold  a 
white  mass  of  leafy  crystals,  which  at  +17°  melts  to  a  colourless, 
mobile  liquid,  having  a  strong  acid  smell  and  taste,  and  which  blisters 
the  skin.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*063  at  18°,  its  boiling  point  118°,  and  its 
vapour  density  2*09. 

On  adding  some  water  to  acetic  acid,  heat  is  evolved,  and  the 
specific  gravity  is  increased,  until  by  addition  of  one  molecule  of  H20 
it  reaches  the  maximum  1-079.  There  is  thus  formed  acetyl  trihy- 
drate : 

CH3.CO.OH  +  H20  =  CH3.C(OH)3, 

as  a  liquid  which  does  not  crystallise,  and  on  heating  to  123°  boils 
with  partial  dissociation  into  its  components.  If  this  be  diluted  with 
water  the  density  diminishes,  so  that  an  acid  which  contains  about 
50  %  H20  and  50  %  C2H302  (or  65  %  CH3.C(OH)3  and  35  %  H20) 
has  the  same  density  as  the  anhydrous  acid. 

Pure  acetic  acid,  and  also  its  aqueous  solution,  are  very  stable 
towards  oxidising  agents,  being  only  attacked  with  difficulty  by  even 
potassic  permanganate.  Its  vapour,  when  heated  in  air,  burns  with  a 
slightly  luminous  flame.    When  passed  through  red-hot  tubes,  the 
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vapour  decomposes  into  numerous  products,  amongst  which  acetone 
and  marsh  gas  occur  largely  : 

CH3.CO.OH  =  C02  +  CH4 
2CH3.CO.OH  =  C02  +  OH2  +  CH3.CO.CH3. 

574.  Acetates. — The  neutral  metallic  salts  of  acetic  acid,  which  are 
readily  obtained  by  saturation  of  acetic  acid  with  the  basic  hydrates, 
oxides,  or  carbonates,  are  without  exception  soluble  in  water,  though 
not  very  readily  in  some  cases ;  the  alkaline  salts  are  the  most  soluble. 
These  melt  on  heating  and  decompose  at  above  300°  into  acetone  and 
an  alkaline  carbonate  : 

2CH3.CO.OK  =  CO(OK)2  +  CH3.CO.CH3. 

The  salts  of  polyvalent  heavy  metals  decompose  ac  lower  tem- 
peratures, and.  especially  if  not  quite  free  from  water  of  crystallisation, 
give  off  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  leave  a  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble 
basic  salt,  which  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures  into  metallic 
oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  acetone. 

575.  Potassic  acetate,  C2H3K02  =  CH3.CO.OK,  is  a  white  de- 
liquescent salt,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  on 
heating  fuses  to  a  thick  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  leafy 
crystalline  mass.  On  dissolving  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  eva- 
porating the  excess,  there  crystallises  out  a  salt,  C2H302K,C2H402, 
in  nacreous  leaves  or  needles,  which  melt  at  148°  and  at  200°  split 
up  into  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  distils,  and  normal  potassic  acetate, 
This  potassic  diacetate  is  probably  constituted  as  in  the  following 
formula,  similarly  to  the  polymeric  aldehydes  (§  385)  : 


CH3.C=0      0=C.CH3        CH3.C<°>C.CH, 

I         +  I  =  1^     I         ' 

OK  OH  OK      OH 


Sodic  acetate,  C2H3Na02,  crystallises  from  aqueous  solutions  in 
large  rhombic  prisms,  C2H3Na02,3H20,  which  dissolve  in  2*8  parts  of 
cold  and  more  readily  in  hot  water.  They  suffer  aqueous  fusion  at 
100°,  and  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  somewhat  higher  tem- 
perature. The  dry  salt  fuses  and  behaves  quite  similarly  to  the 
potassic  salt. 

Amnionic  acetate,  C2H3(NH4)02,  is  prepared  directly  from  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  It  resembles  the  potassic  salt,  but  decom- 
poses on  heating  into  water  and  acetamide.  Its  solution  loses 
ammonia  on  heating  and  becomes  acid. 

The  salts  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  &c,  are 
soluble,  and  in  part  crystallise  well. 

576.  Lead  Salts. — Normal  plumbic  acetate,  plumbic  diacetate, 
(CH3.CO.O)2Pb,3H20,  known  in  commerce  as  sugar  of  lead,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  litharge  (PbO)  in  distilled  vinegar,  and 
crystallises  in  tetragonal  prisms  of  first  sweet,  but  later  nauseous 
metallic  taste.  It  dissolves  in  1±  part  of  water  and  eight  parts  of 
alcohol.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  dry  air.  They  fuse  in  their  water 
of  crystallisation  at  75°  and  lose  the  same  quickly  at  100°.  The  then 
solid  mass  fuses  again  at  higher  temperatures,  loses  ^  of  its  acid  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  acetone,  and  solidifies  suddenly  to 
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a  greyish  white  mass  of  basic  salt,  which  decomposes  at  higher  tem- 
peratures into  plumbic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  acetone. 

Basic  salts  are  also  prepared  by  digesting  plumbic  diacetate  with 
plumbic  oxide. 

Plumbic  monacetate  : 

2HO.Pb.O.C2H30,H20,  or  C2H3O.O.Pb.O.Pb.O.C2H30,2H20, 

is  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  1  part  of  sugar  of  lead  with  6  parts 
of  plumbic  oxide,  and  separates  in  crystals  on  addition  of  alcohol  to 
the  filtered  solution. 

If  a  solution  of  plumbic  diacetate  be  boiled  with  excess  of  plumbic 
oxide,  triplumbic  acetate  is  formed  : 

pb.O.C2H30      2ph0  _  pb.O.Pb.O.C2H30 
r  .O.C2H30  +  ZrbV  -  ^b.O.Pb.O.C2H30 

as  a  salt  readily  soluble  in  water,  of  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  wnich 
on  addition  of  alcohol  is  precipitated  in  fine  transparent  needles. 

Still  more  basic  salts  are  obtained  as  white  precipitates  when 
plumbic  acetate  is  decomposed  by  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  e.g. 
hexplumbic  acetate : 

HO.Pb.O.Pb.O.Pb.O.C2H30,H20. 

All  the  basic  acetates  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride  into 
basic  carbonate  (white  lead)  and  normal  salt,  and  this  latter  also  in 
dilute  aqueous  solution  is  partly  decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride 
into  carbonate  and  free  acetic  acid. 

577.  Copper  Salts. — In  addition  to  the  normal  salt  numerous  basic 
salts  are  known. 

Cupric  diacetate,  termed  distilled  verdigris,  obtained  by  dissolving 
cupric  oxide  in  acetic  acid,  crystallises  below  -f  8°  in  large  blue  prisms 
of  the  formula  Cu(O.CO.CH3)2,5H20,  above,  this  temperature  in  dark 
green  rhombic  prisms,  Cu(O.C2H30)2,H20.  It  is  moderately  soluble 
in  water ;  the  dilute  aqueous  solution  partly  decomposes  even  in  the 
cold,  but  more  readily  on  boiling,  into  free  acetic  acid  and  difficultly 
soluble  basic  salt.  Ordinary  verdigris  is  a  mixture  of  different  basic 
salts.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  exposing  plates  of  copper 
to  the  air  for  some  time  in  contact  with  acetic  acid  or  the  marc  of 
grapes. 

On  heating  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  cupric  diacetate 
and  lime  with  water,  and  then  adding  acetic  acid  until  all  is  dis- 
solved, there  separates  on  evaporation  a  double  salt  of  the  formula 
Ca(O.C2H30)2,Cu(O.C2H30)2,8H20  in  deep  blue  octagonal  prisms  of 
the  quadratic  system. 

By  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  cupric  diacetate  and  arsenious  acid 
a  precipitate  is  formed  which,  after  remaining  some  time  under  the 
liquid,  changes  into  a  beautiful  green  powder  of  Schweinfurth  green. 
This  is  a  cupric  arseno-acetate  of  the  formula  Cu2(O.AsO)3(C2H30.>). 

578.  Argentic  acetate,  Ag.O.C2H30,  is  obtained  on  mixing  argentic 
nitrate  with  a  strong  solution  of  an  alkaline  acetate,  as  a  spongy  crys- 
talline precipitate,  which  dissolves  to  a  greater  extent  in  hot  water 
and  separates  again  on  cooling  in  colourless  nacreous  plates  and 
flexible  needles. 

579.  Iron  Salts. — Ferrous  diacetate,  Fe(C2H302)2,  prepared  by 
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dissolving  iron  in  acetic  acid,  crystallises  in  green  prisms,  which  dis- 
solve readily  and  are  quickly  oxidised  in  air.  Several  ferric  salts 
are  known.  By  dissolving  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  in  acetic 
acid,  a  deep  brown  red  solution  of  normal  J  err  ic  acetate  : 

Fe2(O.C2H30)6, 

is  obtained,  which — evaporated  at  a  low  temperature — yields  a  black- 
brown  syrup,  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  On  boiling  the  dilute  aqueous 
solution  all  the  iron  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  basic 
salt,  whilst  acetic  acid  is  set  free. 

580.  Aluminium  Salts. — Normal  aluminic  acetate,  Al2(O.C2H30)6, 
is  obtained  in  aqueous  solution  by  double  decomposition  of  aluminic 
sulphate  and  plumbic  acetate.  It  behaves  similarly  to  the  solution  of 
the  corresponding  ferric  salt,  e.g.  on  boiling  precipitates  all  its  alumi- 
nium as  a  strongly  basic  amorphous  salt. 

Propionic  Acid,  C3H602. 

581.  Propionyl  hydrate,  HO.C3H50,  or  ethyl  carbonic  acid, 
HO.CO.C2H5  =  HO.CO.CH2.CH3.  Propionic  acid  was  first  ob- 
tained by  oxidation  of  metacetone  with  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids, 
and  was  therefore  termed  metacetonic  acid.  It  is  formed  in  small 
quantity  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  in  the  decomposition  of  sugar 
with  concentrated  potassic  hydrate,  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide 
upon  sodic  ethylate : 

CO  +  NaOC2H5  =  NaO.CO.C2H5, 

&c.  A  better  yield  is  obtained  from  carbonic  anhydride  and  sodium 
ethyl : 

C02  +  Na.C2H5  =  NaO.CO.C2K5, 

but  it  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  decomposition  of  aceto-nitrile 
by  alkalies  or  strong  acids  in  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  : 

C2H5.C]Sr  +  H2S04  +  2H20  =  NH4.HS04  +  C2H5.CO.OH. 

It  is  further  obtained  by  reduction  of  fermentation  lactic  acid  by 
heating  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CH.OH  +  2HI  =  I2  +  H20  +  CH2 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

also  from  aceto-methacetic  acid  (§  559,  4). 

Other  methods  of  formation,  as  from  /3-iodo-propionic  acid,  &c, 
will  be  mentioned  later. 

Propionic  acid  is  a  liquid  resembling  acetic  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  '991  at 
25°  and  boiling  at  140'5°.  It  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  water, 
but  is  separated  as  an  oily  layer  on  saturating  the  solution  with  calcic 
chloride. 

The  normal  propionates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  in  part  even 
more  readily  than  the  corresponding  acetates.  The  baric  salt, 
Ba(O.C3H50)2,H20,  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms.     Normal  plum- 
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bic  propionate  does  not  crystallise,  or  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty ; 
the  silver  salt,  AgO.CO.C2H5,  crystallises  from  saturated  solutions  in 
tufts  of  colourless  needles,  which  require  120  times  their  weight  of 
water  at  18°  for  solution  and  blacken  at  100°. 

Butyric  Acids,  C4H802. 


582.  Both  possible  isomers  : 

CH3 

I 

CHo  CHo 

CH2 

\/ 

and 

CH 

CH2 

1 

1 

CO.OH 

CO.OH 

Normal  butyric  acid, 

Isobutyric  acid, 

or  propyl  carbonic  acid. 

or  isopropyl  carbonic  acid. 

are  known. 

1.  Normal  butyric  acid,  or  fermentation  butyric  acid: 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CO.OH, 

occurs  as  fat  (glyceric  salt)  in  butter,  as  hexylic  salt  in  the  oil  of 
Heracleum  giganteum  (§  171),  as  octylic  salt  in  the  seeds  of  Pastinaca 
sativa.  It  occurs  also  in  the  free  state  or  in  the  form  of  salts  in 
many  animal  liquids,  e.g.  in  sweat  and  muscle  juice,  and  as  a  product 
of  the  putrefaction  and  oxidation  of  many  albuminoids  and  of  gelatine. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  normal  primary  butylic  alcohol,  by 
boiling  normal  propylic  cyanide  with  potassic  hydrate,  and  by  the 
decomposition  of  ethylic  aceto- ethyl  acetate. 

It  is  obtained  readily  and  in  large  quantity  by  a  peculiar  fermen- 
tation of  sugar.  A  solution,  prepared  at  the  boiling  temperature, 
and  afterwards  cooled,  of  three  kilograms  of  cane  sugar  and  fifteen 
grams  tartaric  acid  in  fifteen  kilograms  of  water  is,  after  standing  for 
several  days,  mixed  with  120  grams  of  putrefying  cheese  in  four 
kilograms  of  sour  milk ;  one  and  a  half  kilogram  of  powdered  chalk 
is  added,  and  the  mixture  then  allowed  to  stand  and  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  30°-35°.  After  about  a  week  or  a  week  and  a  half 
the  mixture  forms  a  crystalline  paste  of  calcic  lactate,  which  slowly 
becomes  again  liquid,  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrogen  being  evolved 
and  calcic  butyrate  formed  : 

2(C3H503)2Ca  +  H20  =  (C4H702)2Ca  +  CaC03  +  3C02  +  H2. 

Calcic  lactate.  Calcic  butyrate. 

On  addition  of  sodic  carbonate  all  the  calcium  is  precipitated  as 
carbonate,  whilst  sodic  butyrate  remains  in  solution.  This  is  filtered, 
evaporated  considerably,  and  carefully  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  crude  butyric  acid  collects  as  an  oily 
layer  on  the  surface.  This  is  removed,  dried  by  means  of  calcic 
chloride,  and  purified  by  fractional  distillation.  As  in  the  fermenta- 
tion, together  with  much  acetic  acid,  some  caproic  acid  and  also  higher 
homologues  are  formed,  the  butyric  acid,  if  required  chemically  pure, 
must  be  submitted  to  further  treatment.  That  portion  of  the  crude 
acid  distilling  between  155°  and  165°  is  converted  into  the  calcic  salt 
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by  saturation  with  thin  milk  of  lime,  and  the  filtered  solution  evapo- 
rated by  boiling.  Calcic  butyrate  then  separates  on  the  surface  as  a 
leafy  crystalline  scum;  this  is  skimmed  off,  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  boiling  water,  and  then  pressed.  The  pure  calcic 
butyrate  so  obtained  is  then  converted  into  the  sodic  salt,  this  de- 
composed by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oily  acid  which 
separates  rectified. 

Pure  butyric  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  unpleasant,  penetrating, 
rancid  odour,  and  solidifies  in  the  cold  to  a  crystalline  mass  of 
nacreous  lustre.  It  melts  at  about  0°  and  boils  at  163° ;  its  sp.  gr.  is 
•958  at  14°.  It  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  water,  but  is  sepa- 
rated from  this  solution  by  saturation  with  readily  soluble  salts,  such 
as  calcic  chloride,  as  an  oil  containing  water,  probably  butyric  tri- 
hydrate,  C3H7.C(OH)3.  It  is  only  attacked  with  difficulty  by  oxidis- 
ing agents,  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids  first  oxidising  it  at  about 
200°  to  acetic  and  carbonic  acids  : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CO.OH  +  2K2Cr207  +  8H2S04  =  CH3CO.OH 
+  2C02  +  10H2O  +  2K2Cr2(S04)4. 

By  more  gentle  oxidation  propylic  butyrate,  propionic  acid,  &c,  are 
formed  (§  565). 

Butyrates. — The  butyrates  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  are 
crystallisable,  and  smell  of  butyric  acid  when  moist.  Even  those 
readily  soluble  are  only  slowly  moistened  when  thrown  on  cold  water, 
and  exhibit  a  rotary  movement  during  solution. 

Calcic  butyrate,  Ca(O.CO.CH2.CH.2.CH3)2,H20,  is  dissolved  by 
three  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water  at  14°,  but  very  difficultly 
at  70°,  so  that  a  cold  saturated  solution,  when  heated  to  this  tem- 
perature, separates  nearly  all  its  salt  in  brilliant  leafy  crystals,  which 
disappear  again  on  cooling. 

Baric  butyrate,  Ba(O.C4H70)2,  crystallises  in  readily  soluble 
nacreous  plates. 

Argentic  butyrate,  AgO.C4H70,  is  precipitated  on  mixing  not  too 
dilute  solutions  of  other  butyrates  with  argentic  nitrate,  in  colourless 
scales,  which  require  more  than  400  parts  of  water  at  14°  for 
solution. 

On  mixing  solutions  of  butyrate  and  acetate  of  the  same  metal 
and  evaporating,  crystalline  compounds  are  frequently  obtained,  con- 
taining both  bodies  in  equal  molecules.  These  butyrato-acetates 
(which  are  polymeric  with  the  propionates)  appear  to  have  a  similar 
constitution  to  the  diacetates  (§  575)  : 

CEL.C  '°'C.CH2.CH2.CH3 

OH   OH 

CH 

2.  Isobutyric  acid,  ~tt3^>CH.CO.OH,  occurs  in  St.  John's  bread 

(the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  siliqua),  and  is  formed  from  isobutylic  alcohol 
or  isobutyric  aldehyde  on  oxidation,  also  from  isopropylic  cyanide  by 
boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies.  It  is  separated  as  an  oil  by  addition  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  its  salts.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  "9503  at  20°. 

aa  2 
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It  boils  at  154°  and  requires  five  times  its  weight  of  water  at  20°  for 
solution.  It  is  readily  oxidised  by  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids  to 
acetic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Calcic  isobutyrate,  Ca[O.CO.CH :  (CH3)2]2,5H20,  crystallises  in 
long  prisms,  which  dissolve  much  more  readily  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water. 

Argentic  isobutyrate,  AgO.CO.CH  :  (CH3)2,  crystallises  in  plates, 
which  require  110  parts  of  water  at  16°  for  solution. 

Valeric  Acids,  C5H10O2. 
All  four  possible  isomeric  valeric  acids  : 
CH3 


L 


CH, 


1 

CH2 

CH2 

I 

I 

CH.CH3 

CH2 

I 

I 

CO.OH 

CO.OH 

Normal  valeric  acid, 

/3-butyl  carbonic  acid, 

butyl  carbonic  acid, 

me'.h-eth-acetic  acid, 

or  propyl  acetic  acid. 

or  a-methyl  butyric  acid. 

CH3 

OH, 

CH.CH, 

I 
CH9 


CH3— C— CH, 

I 
CO.OH 


CO.OH 

Isovaleric  acid, 
isobutyl  carbonic  acid, 
jS-methyl  butyric  acid, 
isopropyl  acetic  acid. 


Trimeth-acetic  acid, 
or  trimethvl  carbin-carbonic  acid. 


have  been  prepared. 

1.  Normal  valeric  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  normal  primary 
amylic  alcohol  and  by  boiling  normal  butylic  cyanide  with  alkalies. 
It  is  liquid,  smells  like  butyric  acid,  has  sp.  gr.  -9577  at  0°,  and  does 
not  solidify  at  —16°.  It  boils  at  184°-185°,  and  dissolves  in  twenty- 
eight  times  its  weight  of  water  at  16°. 

Baric  valerate,  Ba(O.CO.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3)2,  crystallises  in 
plates,  which  dissolve  in  six  times  their  weight  of  water  at  10°. 

Calcic  valerate,  Ca(O.CO.C4H9)2,H20,  crystallises  in  fatty  leafy 
crystals,  dissolves  in  twelve  parts  of  water  at  20°,  and,  like  calcic 
but)  rate,  separates  in  great  part  on  heating  the  solution  to  70°. 

PIT 

2.  Isovaleric  acid,    pTT3^>CH.CH2.CO.OH,  occurs  in  the  roots  of 

Valeriana  and  Angelica  officinalis  (in  the  latter  together  with  angelic 
acid)  and  in  the  berries  and  bark  of  Viburnum  Opulis.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  these  parts  of  the  plants  by  fine  division  and  distillation 
with  water.  It  occurs  as  fat  in  the  tears  of  Delphinus  globiceps.  It 
is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  fats  of  higher  homologous  acids  and  by 
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the  putrefaction  of  albuminoids ;  e.g.  it  occurs  largely  in  rotten  cheese. 
It  is  obtained  synthetically  by  boiling  isobutylic  cyanide  with  alkalies 
and  by  oxidation  of  isoamylic  alcohol. 

This  succeeds  best  when  five  parts  of  potassic  dichromate  are 
placed  with  four  parts  of  water  in  a  retort  turned  upwards  and  pro- 
vided with  an  inverted  condenser,  and  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  fer- 
mentation amy  lie  alcohol  and  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  then  added. 
The  reaction  soon  starts  of  itself  with  lively  ebullition.  Later  it  is 
heated  to  boiling  until  no  oily  streaks  of  isoamylic  aldehyde  can  be  ob- 
served in  the  neck  of  the  retort  or  the  condenser.  The  retort  is  then 
turned  downwards,  and  the  valeric  acid,  together  with  water,  distilled 
over.  The  distiUate  is  saturated  with  sodic  hydrate,  the  oily  isoamylic 
isovalerate  which  separates  removed,  the  salt  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  treated  with  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid 
that  has  previously  been  diluted  with  half  the  quantity  of  water. 
The  oily  valeric  acid  is  then  separated,  dried  with  calcic  chloride,  and 
purified  by  distillation. 

Isovaleric  acid  is  a  thin,  colourless  oil  of  unpleasant  valerian-like 
odour.  It  has  sp.  gr.  "947  at  0°  ;  it  boils  at  175°.  The  anhydrous 
acid,  on  shaking  with  water,  takes  up  a  molecule  of  the  latter  : 

(CH3)2CH.CH2.CO.OH  +  OH2  =  (CH3)2CH.CH2.C(OH)3, 

yielding  isovaleryl  trihydrate,  which  is  not  completely  decomposed  on 
distillation  and  dissolves  in  thirty  parts  of  water. 

The  metallic  isovalerates  have  a  fatty  feeling,  smell  of  valeric  acid 
when  damp,  are  mostly  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  part  crystal- 
lise therefrom  with  difficulty. 

Baric  isovalerate,  Ba[O.CO.CH2.CH(CH3)2]2,H20,  forms  thin 
prisms  or  plates,  which  dissolve  in  two  parts  of  cold  water,  but  in  their 
own  weight  of  water  at  22°. 

Zincic  isovalerate,  Zn(O.C5H90)2,  forms  nacreous  scales,  which 
are  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.     The  salt  is  officinal. 

Argentic  isovalerate,  AgO.C5H90,  crystallises  in  brilliant  leafy 
plates,  which  require  450  parts  of  water  for  solution. 

3.  Eth-meth-acetic  acid,  CH(CH3)(C2H5).CO.OH,  has  been  pre- 
pared synthetically  by  distilling  ethylic  eth-meth-aceto-acetate  with 
sodic  ethylate  and  saponification  of  the  ethylic  eth-meth-acetate 
so  formed.  The  same  acid  appears  to  be  formed  by  oxidation  of 
optically  active  fermentation  amylic  alcohol  (§  170)  with  potassic 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  Obtained  by  this  latter  method,  it 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  strongly  to  the  right,  whilst  that 
prepared  synthetically  appears  to  be  optically  inactive.  Otherwise 
the  acids  from  both  sources  agree  in  properties.  Eth-meth-acetic 
acid  is  a  thin  liquid  of  boiling  point  173°.  The  argentic  salt  crystal- 
lises from  hot  water  in  feathery  needles ;  the  baric  salt  refuses  to 
crystallise,  leaving  a  gum-like  mass  on  evaporation. 

4.  Trimeth-acetic  acid,  pseudo-valeric  acid,  or  pinalic  acid, 
(CH3)3  j  COO. OH,  is  obtained  by  heating  trimethyl-carbin-cyanide 
with  alkalies,  or  better  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  to  100°, 
and  by  oxidation  of  pinacoline  (§  504,  3)  with  chromic  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acids.  The  crude  acid  is  converted  into  the  potassic  salt, 
this  evaporated  to  dryness,   and  decomposed   with   sulphuric  acid. 
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Triiueth-acetic  acid  then  separates  as  an  oil,  which  crystallises  on 
cooling. 

Trinietli-acetic  acid  forms  leafy  crystals,  melting  at  34°-35,  and 
boils  at  161°.  It  requires  forty  times  its  weight  of  water  for  solution. 
Its  baric  salt,  Ba[O.CO.C  j  (CH3)3]2,5H20,  and  calcic  salt  : 

Ca(O.C5H90)2,4H20, 

crystallise  in  silky  needles,  which  are  readily  soluble. 

Caproic  Acids,  or  Amyl  Carbonic  Acids,  C6H1202. 

584.  Of  the  eight  possible  isomeric  amyl  carbonic  acids  only  the 
following  have  vet  been  prepared : — 

1.  Normal  caproic  acid,  CH3.OHrC5H^CH2.CB[?.CO.OH,  occurs 

in  nature  partly  in  the  free  state  (in  sweat  and  in  the  blood  of 
Satyrinm  hircinnm),  partly  in  several  fats  as  glyceric  salts  (in  butter 
and  cocoa-nut  oil),  and  is  formed  from  albuminoids  and  acids  richer  in 
carbon  by  oxidation.  It  is  obtained  from  normal  primary  hexylic 
alcohol  by  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  from  normal  primary 
amylic  iodide  by  conversion  into  the  cyanide  and  decomposition  of 
this  latter  by  alkalies.  It  is  formed  also  in  pretty  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  butyric  fermentation  of  sugar.  In  order  to  purify  it  the 
calcic  or  baric  salt  is  prepared,  reerystallised,  and  the  caproic  acid 
separated  by  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Caproic  acid  is  an  oily  liquid  of  faint,  unpleasant  odour,  not  mis- 
cible  with  water,  having  at  0°  sp.  gr.  '945.  On  strong  cooling  it 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  —2°.     It  boils  at  205°. 

Calcic  caproale.  Ca^O.CO.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3)2,H20,  crystal- 
lises in  plates,  which  dissolve  in  36-37  parts  of  water  at  19°. 

Baric  caproate,  Ba(O.C6HnO)2,  requires  about  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  20°  for  solution. 

Argentic  caproate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

2.  Isocaproic  acid,  .-,tt3^CH.CH2.CH2.CO.OH,  or  isoamyl  car- 
bonic acid,  is  obtained  from  isoamylic  cyanide  by  decomposition  with 
alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  and  by  saponification  of  ethylic  aceto-iso- 
butvl  acetate.  It  is  an  oil  resembling  the  normal  acid,  of  sp.  gr. 
•931.  and  boiling  at  199^-200°. 

-.caproate,  Ca[O.CO.CH2.CH2.CH  :  (CH3)2],,3H20,  crys- 
tallises in  plates,  and  requires  nine  parte  of  water  at  18-5°  for 
solution. 

3.  If  the  secondary  isoamylic  iodide  be  heated  in  alcoholic  solution 
with  potassic  cyanide,  the  resulting  cyanide  decomposed  by  alkali, 
and  the  alkaline  salt  treated  with  acid,  methyl-i-soprcpyl  acetic  acid, 

p     3^>CH.CH<V^  ^tt.  is  obtained  in  the  free  state  as  an  oil  of 

fearful  odour,  which  has  been  little  investigated.  Its  calcic  salt  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water  and  crystallises  in  scales. 

PIT    PIT 

4.  Dieth-acetic  acid,  (,H3"p-rr2^>CH.CO.OH,  is  obtained  by  sa- 
ponification of  its  ethylic  salt,  which  latter  is  a  product  of  the  split- 
ting up  of  aceto-diethyl  acetate.  The  free  acid  is  an  oil  j  the  baric 
salt.    Ba[O.CO.CH(C2H5)2]2,   is   crystalline  and  readily  soluble   in 
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water.  The  argentic  salt,  AgO.CO.CH(C2H5)2,  is  also  soluble,  and 
crystallises  in  asbestos-like,  silky  needles. 

5.  Dimeth-eth-acetic  acid,  C(CH3)2(C2H5).CO.QH,  is  obtained 
by  heating  dimethyl-ethyl  car  bin-cyanide  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  at  100°.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling 
at  187°. 

Baric  dimeth-eth-acetate,  (C5H11CO.O)2Ba,5H20,  crystallises  in 
large  transparent  plates.  The  zincic  salt  forms  transparent  prisms, 
and  the  silver  salt  fine  silky  needles. 

Heptylic  Acids,  or  Hexyl  Carbonic  Acids,  C7H1402. 

585.  Only  two  of  the  numerous  possible  hexyl  carbonic  acids  have 
been  accurately  investigated. 

Normal  heptylic  acid,  or  oznanthylic  acid : 

GH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CO.OJEl, 

is  obtained  from  normal  primary  hexylic  iodide  by  conversion  into 
normal  primary  hexylic  cyanide  by  treatment  with  potassic  cyanide 
and  decomposition  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  and  also  by  the 
oxidation  of  normal  primary  heptylic  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  most 
readily  by  the  oxidation  of  its  aldehyde,  cenanthol  (§  400).  It  forms 
a  colourless  oil  of  faint  odour  and  of  sp.  gr.  '9345  at  0°,  solidifying 
in  the  cold  to  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  — 10-5°  and  boiling  at 
223°-224°. 

The  calcic  salt,  Ca(O.C7H130)2,H20,  crystallises  in  tufts  of 
needles,  which  dissolve  in  106  parts  of  water  at  8°. 

Isoenanthylic  arid,  probably  (CH3)2 :  CH.CH2.CH2.CH2.CO.OH, 
is  prepared  by  oxidation  of  isoenanthylic  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless, 
oily  liquid  of  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour;  it  boils  at  210°-213°. 

Another  isoenanthylic  acid,  boiling  at  220°,  is  obtained  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  sodic  ethylate  and  isovalerate  in  carbonic  oxide. 

Acids  Richer  in  Carbon. 

586.  In  most  cases  only  one  representative  of  each  higher  mem- 
ber of  the  series  is  known,  although  the  number  of  possible  isomers 
increases  enormously  with  each  additional  carbon  atom.  With  few 
exceptions  they  are  prepared  from  the  fats,  and  those  so  obtained 
appear  to  be  normal  acids,  CH3(CH2)nCO.OH,  as  on  oxidation  with 
chromic  and  sulphuric  acids  they  yield  normal  acids  poorer  in  carbon. 
They  are  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are 
crystallisable.  Their  alkali  salts  are  true  soaps,  i.e.  dissolve  in  little 
water  to  a  clear  solution,  but  are  partially  decomposed  by  much 
water,  with  clouding  and  liberation  of  some  alkali,  to  liquids  which 
froth  strongly  on  shaking.  The  other  metallic  salts  are  most  diffi- 
cultly soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  but  mostly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

587.  Octylic  or  caprylic  acid,  C8H1602  =  C7H15.CO.OH,  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  normal  primary  heptyl,  is  prepared  by  oxidation  of 
normal  primary  octylic  alcohol  (§  173),  and  occurs  in  wine  fusel  oils, 
as  a  fat  in  butter,  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  in  other  vegetable  fats. 

Caprylic  acid  crystallises  in  fine  needles  or  plates,  which  melt 
between  16°  and  17°  and  smell  like  sweat.     It  boils  at  232°-234°. 
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Its  baric  salt  requires  fifty  parts  of  cold,  and  more  than  100  parts  of 
hot,  water  for  solution. 

An  iso-octylic  acid,  C(CH3)3.CH2.CH(CH3).CO.OH,  is  prepared 
by  oxidation  of  diisobutylene  ;  it  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling,  apparently 
with  some  decomposition,  at  205°-218°. 

588.  Nonylic  acid,  or pelargonic  acid,  C9HI802  =  C8H17.CO.OH, 
occurs  in  the  essential  oil  of  Pelargonium  roseum,  and  is  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  methyl-nonyl  ketone,  the  essential  oil  of  Ruta  graveolens 
(§  455),  with  nitric  acid,  and  also  by  acting  on  ethylic  heptyl  aceto- 
acetate  with  solid  potassic  hydrate  and  acidulation  of  the  resulting 
salt.     It  is  solid  below  12°  and  boils  at  253°-254°. 

M ethyl-he  xy  I  acetic  acid,  C6H15.CH(CH3).CO.OH,  is  prepared 
from  the  cyanide  derived  from  methyl-hexyl  carbinol.  It  is  a  colour- 
less oil,  boiling  at  245°. 

589.  Capric  acid,  C10H20O2  =  C9H19.CO.OH,  occurs  as  glyceric 
salt  in  butter,  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  all  fats  which  contain  caproic  or 
caprylic  acids.  It  is  solid  and  crystalline,  melts  at  30°,  boils  at  270°, 
and  has  a  faint,  goat-like  odour.  The  baric  salt  is  scarcely  soluble 
even  in  hot  water. 

590.  Undecylic  acid,  CHH2202  =  C10II2i.CO.OH,  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  methyl-undecyl  ketone  (§  455a),  melts  at  28*5°  and 
boils  at  212°-213°  under  a  pressure  of  100  mm. 

591.  Laurie  acid,  C12H2402  =  C13H23CO.OH,  obtained  from  the 
fat  of  pichurium  beans,  the  fruit  of  Laurus  nobilis,  butter,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  &c,  crystallises  in  spear-like,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  43'6° 
and  have  sp.  gr.  *883.  It  boils  at  225*5°  under  a  pressure  of  100 
mm.,  but  is  partially  decomposed  on  distillation  at  ordinary  pressures. 

592.  Tridecylic  acid,  C13H2602  =  C12H25.CO.OH,  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  methyl-tridecyl  ketone  (§  4556),  melts  at  45°  and  solidi- 
fies a  little  below  this  to  scaly  crystals.  It  boils  at  236°  under  a 
pressure  of  1 00  mm. 

593.  Myristicacid,  C14H2802  =  C13H27.CO.OH,  forms  a  glyceric 
salt,  the  chief  constituent  of  muscat  butter  (the  fat  of  the  fruit  of 
Myristica  moschata),  but  is  also  prepared  from  spermaceti,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  and  other  fats.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles, 
which  melt  at  54°.     Under  a  pressure  of  100  mm.  it  boils  at  248°. 

594.  Pentadecylic  acid,  C15H30O2  =  C14H29.CO.OH,  prepared 
by  the  oxidation  of  m  ethyl-pen  tadecyl  ketone  (§  455c),  forms  nacre- 
ous scales,  which  melt  at  51°  and  boil  at  257°  under  a  pressure  of 
100  mm. 

595.  Palmitic  acid,  C16H3202  =  C15H31.CO.OH,  occurs  as  a  gly- 
ceric salt  in  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  fats.  In  the  solid 
animal  fats  it  occurs  mostly  with  stearic  and  oleic  acids,  in  olive  oil  . 
with  little  but  the  latter.  It  is  obtained  from  its  mixture  with 
stearic  acid  (stearine  candles'  material)  by  the  method  of  fractional 
precipitation  (§  563),  and  more  readily  from  olive  oil.  This  is  saponi- 
fied by  boiling  with  sodic  hydrate,  when  the  thick  solution  contains 
glycerine  and  the  soda  soaps  of  oleic  and  palmitic  acids.  These  are 
precipitated  on  saturating  the  water  with  common  salt,  separated 
from  the  salt  solution,  dissolved  in  pure  water,  and  precipitated  by 
addition  of  plumbic  acetate  as  plumbic  oleate  and  palmitate  (lead 
plaster).     From  this  mixture  the  plumbic  oleate  is  completely  removed 
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by  extraction  with  ether,  and  the  residual  plumbic  palmitate  decom- 
posed by  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid.  The  alcoholic  liquid,  filtered 
from  plumbic  chloride,  yields,  when  precipitated  with  water,  nearly 
pure  palmitic  acid,  which  must  be  recrystallised  several  times  from 
alcohol. 

Palmitic  acid  is  also  obtained  by  heating  cetylic  alcohol  with  solid 
alkalies : 

C15H31.CH2.OH  +  HOK  =  2H2  +  C15H31.CO.OK, 

and  from  oleic  acid  by  heating  with  potassic  hydrate. 

Palmitic  acid  crystallises  in  needles,  which  melt  at  62°  and  re- 
solidify in  leafy  crystals  on  cooling ;  it  boils  at  268*5°  under  a  pres- 
sure of  100  mm. 

The  alkaline  salts  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  little  water,  and  are 
true  soaps ;  all  other  metals  yield  insoluble  soaps  with  palmitic  acid. 

An  isomeric  acid,  diJteptyl  acetic  acid,  CH(C7H,5)2.CO.OH,  is 
prepared  by  action  of  ethylic  dihcptyl  aceto-acetate  on  solid  potassic 
hydrate.  It  forms  a  paraffin-like  mass,  melting  at  26°-  27°  and  boil- 
ing at  240°-250°  under  80-90  mm.  pressure. 

596.  Margaric  acid,  cetyl  carbonic  acid  : 

C17H34O2  =  C15H31.CH2.CO.OH, 

is  obtained  from  cetylic  cyanide  by  boiling  with  potassic  hydrate 
solution,  and  also  by  oxidation  of  methyl-heptadecyl  ketone  (§  455c). 
It  resembles  palmitic  acid,  melts  at  59'9°,  and  boils  at  277°  under  a 
pressure  of  100  mm. 

597.  Stearic  ac?<7,  C18H3602,  or  C17H35.CO.OH,  occurs  especially 
in  the  solid  animal  fats,  and,  mixed  with  palmitic  acid,  forms  the 
material  used  for  making  stearine  candle*.  To  prepare  this  latter, 
solid  animal  fats  are  heated  with  water,  to  which  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  for  some  time  to  200°. 
According  to  the  equation  : 

CBH6(O.Cn-E2a_lO)3  +  3H20  =  C3H5(OH)3  +  3HO.CnH2n_10, 

the  fats  are  decomposed  into  glycerine,  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  excess  of  water,  and  a  mixture  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acid-. 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  is  removed  after  solidi- 
fication, and  strongly  compressed  by  hydraulic  presses,  first  at  ordi- 
nary temperature,  later  at  30°-40°,  in  order  to  remove  the  liquid 
oleic  acid.  The  mixture  of  solid  acids  melts  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  palmitic  acid,  and,  after  addition  of  some  wax  or  paraffin  to 
hinder  crystallisation,  is  employed  for  stearine  candles. 

Pure  stearic  acid,  which  can  be  prepared  from  this  mixture  by  the 
method  of  fractional  precipitation,  melts  at  69*2°,  solidifies  in  scaly 
crystals,  and  is  obtained  from  alcoholic  solutions  in  brilliant  plates. 

At  ordinary  pressure  stearic  acid  only  distils  with  decomposition  : 
at  a  pressure  of  100  mm.  it  distils  unaltered  at  287°,  and  also  passes 
over  at  250°-350°  in  a  current  of  super-heated  steam. 

A  fused  and  resolidified  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  stearic  and 
palmitic  acid,  which  contains  the  elements  in  the  same  proportion  as 
margaric  acid  : 

"^18^36^2  +  C16H3202  =  C34H6804  =  2C17H3402, 
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was  taken  for  margaric  acid  before  the  method  of  fractional  precipi- 
tation was  known.  It  melts  at  about  60°  and  solidifies  to  a  needle- 
formed  crystalline  mass.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  palmitic  acid  and 
one  part  stearic  acid  fuses  at  55°. 

598.  Arachidic  acid,  C20H40O2,  is  found  in  the  fat  of  earth  nut 
(Arachis  hypogaea),  in  butter,  and  some  other  fats.  It  crystallises  in 
brilliant  plates,  which  melt  at  75°. 

599.  Behenic  acid,  C22H4402,  prepared  from  oil  of  ben,  the  fat  of 
the  fruit  of  Moving a-nux  Behen,  melts  at  76°. 

600.  Hyaenic  acid,  C25H50O2,  is  separated  from  the  fat  of  the 
glandular  pouches  of  Hyaena  striata  as  an  acid  melting  at  77°. 

601.  Cerotic  acid,  C27H5402,  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  bees'- 
wax,  and  is  extracted  therefrom  by  boiling  with  ether,  whilst  mellis- 
sylic  palmitate  remains  undissolved.  On  cooling  the  hot  filtered 
liquid,  crude  cerotic  acid  separates,  and  is  collected  on  a  filter  and 
pressed.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  precipitated  with  plumbic 
acetate,  and  the  crude  plumbic  cerotate  so  obtained  purified  by  treat- 
ment with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  acetic  acid, 
and  the  separated  cerotic  acid  recrystallised  from  alcohol. 

It  is  also  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  Chinese  wax  (cerylic 
cerotate),  and  by  oxidation  of  cerylic  alcohol  by  fusing  with  potassic 
hydrate. 

Cerotic  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  grains,  which  melt 
at  79°. 

602.  Mellissic  acid,  C30H60O2,  is  prepared  by  oxidation  of  mellis- 
sylic  alcohol  with  fused  alkalies  : 

C29H59.CH2.OH  +  HOK  =  2H2  +  C29H59.CO.OK. 

It  is  an  indistinctly  crystalline,  wax-like  substance,  melting  at  91°. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  the  Acidoxyls. 

603.  The  organic  salts  are  not  altered  by  the  halogen  hydro-acids 
even  in  the  absence  of  water ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  if  phosphoric 
anhydride  be  also  present,  reaction  occurs.  A  mixture  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  phosphoric  anhydride  yields  acetyl  chloride  when  heated 
with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  : 

CH3.CO.OH  +  P205  +  HC1  =  2HP03  +  CH3.CO.Cl. 

The  acid  chlorides  are  obtained  more  readily  by  the  action  of  the 
halogen  compounds  of  phosphorus  on  the  acids  or  their  anhydrides. 

Phosphoric  chloride  or  bromide  react  with  one  molecule  of  the 
acid,  yielding  phosphoric  oxy-haloid,  acid  oxy-baloid,  and  halogen  hydro- 
acid,  the  reaction  starting  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  evolving 
much  heat  : 

CnH2n+1.CO.OH  +  PC15  =POCl3  +  CnH2n  +  1.CO.Cl  +  HC1. 

For  this  purpose  phosphoric  chloride  is  placed  in  a  retort,  whose 
neck  is  turned  up  and  attached  to  an  inverted  condenser ;  the  acid  is 
then  allowed  to  flow  in  slowly  through  a  funnel  tube  provided  with  a 
stop  cock,  and  passed  through  the  tubulus  of  the  retort.  After 
completion  of  the  reaction  the  liquid  products  are  separated  by  frac- 
tional distillation. 
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On  bringing  together  one  molecule  of  a  phosphoric  oxy-trihaloid  and 
two  molecules  of  a  dried  alkali  salt  of  an  organic  acid,  an  energetic 
reaction  ensues,  in  which  acidoxyl  haloid,  metallic  haloid,  and  meta- 
phosphate  are  formed : 

POCI3  +  2NaO.CO.Cn,H2n,+  1  =  NaO.P02  +  NaCl 
+  2Cl.CO.Cn,H2n,+  1. 

The  reactions  between  phosphorus  trihaloids  and  acids,  which  can 
also  be  employed,  require  to  be  assisted  by  heat,  but,  from  the  non- 
formation  of  any  volatile  phosphorus  compound,  yield  the  pure 
acidoxyl  haloid  on  careful  distillation. 

Acidoxyl  iodides  cannot  be  prepared  from  the  acids  themselves, 
as  these,  on  treatment  with  phosphorus  iodide,  yield  iodine,  and  are 
further  decomposed ;  but  by  treatment  of  the  acid  anhydrides  with 
phosphorus  triiodide,  the  acidoxyl  iodides  are  formed,  e.g. 

3(CH3.CO)20  +  2PI3  =  P203  +  6CH3.CO.I, 

the  phosphorus  trioxide  then  acting  further  on  a  portion  of  the  an- 
hydride. 

Instead  of  employing  the  haloid  compounds  of  phosphorus,  the 
dried  acids  or  anhydrides  may  be  mixed  with  amorphous  phosphorus 
and  then  treated  with  the  halogen. 

604.  The  acidoxyl  haloids  are  mostly  heavy  liquids  which  fume  in 
the  air.  When  added  to  water,  they  generally  sink  in  oily  globules, 
but  soon  decompose  with  it  into  halogen  hydro-acid  and  fatty  acid, 
the  reaction  being  generally  violent : 

CnH2n+1.CO.Cl  +  H20  =  CnH.2n+1.CO.OH  +  HC1. 
CH3.CO.I  +  H20  =  CH3.CO.OH  +  HI. 

The  halogen  is  much  less  firmly  united  to  carbon  in  these  com- 
pounds than  in  the  alkyl  haloids,  which  do  not  contain  oxygen  united 
to  the  same  carbon  atom.  In  this  respect  the  halogen  compounds  of 
oxygenated  organic  radicals  behave  like  those  of  the  inorganic  acid 
radicals. 

The  reaction  of  the  acid  haloids  upon  alcohols  is  similar  to  that 
with  water,  as  the  alcoholic  salt  of  the  acid  and  halogen  hydro-acid 
are  formed  with  much  evolution  of  heat ;  or,  if  excess  of  alcohol  be 
present,  the  latter  forms  with  it  alkyl  haloid  and  water.  The  first 
reaction  occurs  according  to  the  equation  : 

CnH2n+1.OH+  Cl.CO.Cn-H2ir+1  =HC1  +  CnH2n+1.O.CO.Cn<H2n,+1. 

605.  Formyl  haloids  are  not  known.  If,  for  instance,  phosphoric 
pentachloride  reacts  on  pure  formic  acid,  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved  : 

H.CO.OH  +  PC15  =  POCl3  +  HC1  +  HCO.C1  =  P0013 
+  2HC1  +  CO. 

606.  Acetyl  Haloids. — Acetic  chloride,  or  chlor-acetyl,  CH3.CO.Cl, 
is  a  colourless  liquid  of  penetrating  odour,  fuming  in  the  air,  has 
sp.  gr.  1*125,  and  boils  at  55°.  It  first  sinks  in  water,  but  soon  de- 
composes with  violence  into  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Acetic 
bromide,  or  brom-acetyl,  CH3.CO.Br,  resembles  the  chloride,  but  boils 
at  81°.     Acetic  iodidef  or  iodo-acetyl,  CH3.CO.I,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
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108°;  it  is  always  coloured  brown  by  free  iodine,  and  decomposes  on 
exposure  to  light  with  separation  of  iodine  and  further  changes  of  the 
organic  residue. 

607.  Propionic  chloride,  or  chlor-propionyl,  CH3.CH2.C0.C1, 
boils  at  80°,  propionic  bromide  at  96°-98°,  and  propionic  iodide, 
CH3.CH2.CO.I,  at  127°-128°.     All  three  fume  on  exposure  to  air. 

Butyric  chloride,  or  chlor-butyryl,  CH3.CH2.CH2.C0.C1,  boils  at 
101° ;  isobutyric  chloride,  (CH3)2CH.C0.C1,  at  92°. 

Isovaleric  chloride,  or  chlor-isovaleryl,  boils  at  115°,  and  has  sp.  gr. 
1-005  at  6°. 

Ethereal  Salts. 

608.  Methods  of  Preparation. — On  mixing  a  fatty  acid  with 
alcohol,  only  a  feeble  and  incomplete  reaction  occurs  ;  on  heating  the 
mixture  to  higher  temperatures  it  occurs  to  a  greater  degree,  so  that 
considerable  quantities  of  the  salt,  together  with  water,  are  formed,  but 
even  then  considerable  quantities  of  the  ingredients  remain  unaltered. 
The  process  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

aCnH2n+1.OH  +  aHO.CO.Cn,H2n,+  1  =  6H20 

+  5CnH2n+l.O.CO.Cn,H2n.+  1 
+  (*  -  &)(CnH2n  +  1.OH  +  HO.CO.Cn,H2n,+  1). 

By  employment  of  an  excess  of  alcohol  an  increased  quantity  of 
acid,  by  an  excess  of  acid  a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol,  can  be  converted 
into  the  salt. 

The  yield  of  salt  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  bodies  which  can 
combine  with  the  resulting  water,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  ;  but  the  action  of  these  acids  does  not  cease  with  combination 
with  water,  but,  especially  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  take  part  in  the 
reaction,  combining  with  the  alcohol. 

In  preparing  ethereal  salts  which  volatilise  unchanged,  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  free  acids  or  their  salts  is  distilled  after  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  partly  forms  with  the  alcohol  monalkyl 
sulphate,  which  at  higher  temperatures  reacts  with  organic  acids 
similarly  to  its  reaction  with  alcohol  and  water  (§  215) : 

(CnH2n  +  1)HS04  +  HO.CO.Cn,H2n,+  1  =  CnH2n+1.O.CO.Cn,H2n,+  1 

Ethereal  salt. 

+  H2S04. 

Volatile  ethereal  salts  are  also  similarly  obtained  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  alkali  salts  of  fatty  acids  with 
potassic  alkyl  sulphates : 

CnH2n+lKS04  +  KO.CkHsn^O  =  K2S04 

+  CnH-jn^O.Cn'H^^O. 

The  alcohols  react  very  completely  with  acids  when  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  mixture  of  the  two.  In  the 
main  the  hydrochloric  acid  acts  by  uniting  with  the  water,  but  also 
converts  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  into  alkyl  chloride,  of  which  a  certain 
quantity  acts  further  as  follows  : 

CnH2n  +  1.Cl  +HO.CO.Cn-H2n,+  l  =HC1  +  CnH2n+1.O.CO.CnH2n>1. 
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This  method  is  especially  applicable  when  an  insoluble  salt  of  high 
boiling  point  is  to  be  prepared  from,  an  alcohol  miscible  with  water. 
After  standing  for  several  days  the  excess  of  alcohol  is  in  great  part 
distilled  off,  and  the  residue  shaken  with  water.  This  removes  alcohol 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  whilst  the  ethereal  salt  separates  and  is  puri- 
fied either  by  distillation  or,  if  solid,  by  crystallisation. 

The  following  are  also  methods  of  general  application  : — 
An  alkyl  haloid  is  heated  with  the  potassic  or  argentic  salt  of  the 
acid  at  100°,  best  in  the  presence  of  some  alcohol  : 

CnH2n  +  1Cl  +  KO.Cn.Han._iO  =  KC1  +  CnH2n+1.O.Cn-H2n._10. 

CnH2n+1I  +  AgO.Cn.H2n._jO  =  Agl  +  CnH2n+1.O.Cn.H2n._10. 

The  acid  chlorides  react  with  great  energy  on  the  alcohols  yielding 
ethereal  salts : 

CnH2n+1.OH  +  Cl.CO.Cn,H2n.+  1  =CnH2n  +  1.O.CO.Cn-H2n.+  1+HCl. 

609.  Reactions  of  the  Ethereal  Salts. — If  not  of  very  high  molecular 
weight  they  are  mostly  liquids,  distinguished,  as  a  rule,  from  their 
constituent  acids  and  alcohols  by  their  agreeable  odours.  Many  of 
them  occur  naturally,  and  impart  to  fruit,  flowers,  &c,  their  character- 
istic odour. 

Solid  crystalline  ethereal  salts  of  high  molecular  weight  also  occur 
naturally,  forming  the  chief  constituents  of  the  various  kinds  of  wax. 

Treated  with  much  water,  and  especially  on  heating,  the  ethereal 
salts  are  reconverted  into  acid  and  alcohol : 

aGnH2n  +  1.O.Cn.H2n_iO  +&H20  =  cCnH2n  +  ^OH  +  cHO.Cn.H^^O 

+  (a-c)CnH2n  +  1O.Cn-H2n-_iO  +  (6-c)H20; 

the  reaction  being  effected  more  readily  and  completely  on  heating 
with  strong  bases : 

CnHan+ACnHan.iO  +  KOH  =  KO.Cn.Han.^0  +  CnH2n  +  1OH. 

As  already  mentioned,  this  process  is  termed  saponification. 

Ammonia,  even  in  the  presence  of  water,  converts  them  into 
alcohol  and  acid  amide  : 

CnH2n+1O.CO.Cn.H2n.+  1  +  NH3  =  CnH2n+1.OH 
+  NH2.CO.Cn.H2n'+1. 
Phosphoric  chloride   decomposes   the   ethereal    salts    into   alkyl 
chlorides  and  acid  chlorides  : 

CnH2n+1.O.Cn.H2n'-,0  +  PC15  =  POCI3  +  CnH2n+1Cl 
+  ClCn,H2n._10. 

By  action  of  bromine  and  chlorine,  substitution  products  are 
formed  (with  elimination  of  hydro-acids),  in  which  even  all  the  hy- 
drogen atoms  can  be  replaced  by  halogen.  For  this  complete  replace- 
ment the  assistance  of  light  and  heat  is  requisite. 

Ethereal  Salts  of  the  Mon-hydric  Alcohols. 

610.  A  very  large  number  of  cases  of  metamerism  occur  amongst 
the  salts  of  this  group,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  alcohols  and 
acids.     In  addition  to  this  they  are  further  metameric  with  the  mono- 
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basic  acids,  the  general  formula  of  the  ethereal  salts  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  fatty  acids,  CnH2n02  : 

Cn»H2n'+i«O.CO.C'n»H2n''+1  =  ^w  +  n"+i^-2\n'  +  n"+  l)02 
=  Onli2n02  if  n  =  n+n"+  1* 

In  comparison  with  the  metameric  acids  the  ethers  always  boil  at 
lower  temperatures  and  are  less  soluble  in  water.  These  liquids  mix 
with  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  proportion. 

611.  Methylic  formate,  CH3.O.CHO,  metameric  with  acetic  acid, 
is  best  obtained  by  distillation  of  sodic  formate  with  potassic  methyl 
sulphate.     It  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  36°. 

612.  C3H602.  Ethylic  formate,  C2H5O.CHO,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation of  seven  parts  of  dried  sodic  formate  with  six  parts  of  90  % 
alcohol  and  ten  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  better  by  heating  glycerine 
with  oxalic  acid  and  alcohol  in  a  vessel  provided  with  an  inverted 
condenser  (comp.  §  567).  It  boils  at  55°  and  dissolves  in  ten  times 
its  weight  of  water. 

Methylic  acetate,  CH3.O.CO.CH3,  occurs  ready  formed  in  crude 
wood  spirit.  It  boils  at  56°  and  has  sp.  gr.  -956  at  0°.  The  first 
chlor  substitution  product  is  metheneaceto-chloride,  Cl.CH2.O.CO.CH3, 
an  oil  boiling  at  115°-116°,  which  on  heating  with  water  is  converted 
into  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  methylic  aldehyde. 

613.  C4H802.  Propylic  formate,  CH3.CH2.CH2.O.CO.H,  boils  at 
82-5°-83°. 

Ethylic  acetate,  CH3.CH2.O.CO.CH3,  is  best  prepared  by  distilling 
ten  parts  of  sodic  acetate  with  a  mixture  of  fifteen  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  six  parts  of  alcohol.  In  order  to  remove  any  alcohol  from 
the  distillate,  it  is  shaken  several  times  with  small  quantities  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  acetate  then  separated  and 
dried  by  distillation  over  calcic  chloride. 

Pure  ethylic  acetate  is  a  clear  thin  liquid  of  refreshing  odour, 
boiling  at  72°-74°  and  dissolving  in  about  eleven  times  its  weight  of 
water,  the  latter  soon  partially  decomposing  it  into  acid  and  alcohol. 
It  has  sp.  gr.  '9068  at  15°. 

On  adding  sodium  to  perfectly  pure  ethylic  acetate  it  dissolves 
with  heating  and  evolution  of  but  little  gas  to  a  mixture  of  sodic 
ethylate  and  ethylic  aceto-sod -acetate  (see  ketonic  acids). 

Methylic  propionate  is  not  known. 

614.  C5H10O2.  Of  the  numerous  possible  salts  of  this  molecular 
formula  (four  butylic  formates,  two  propylic  acetates,  ethylic  pro- 
pionate, and  two  methylic  butyrates)  the  following  have  been 
sufficiently  investigated  : — 

Propylic  acetate,  CH3.CH9.CII2.O.CO.CH3,  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  103°,  of  sp.  gr.  -899" at  15°. 

Isopropylic  acetate,  (CH3)2:CH.O.CO.CH3,  boils  at  90°-92°. 

Ethylic  propionate,  C2H5.O.CO.C2H5,  boils  at  99°-100°  and  has 
sp.  gr.  -8945  at  17°. 

Methylic  butyrate,  CH3.O.CO.CH2.CH2.CH3,  boils  at  93°,  smells 
like  butter,  and  has  at  0°  sp.  gr.  *9091. 

615.  C6H1202.  Isoamylic  formate,  (CB.3)2:CB..CB.2.CB:2.O.CB.O, 
boils  at  112°,  has  sp.  gr.  -8945  at  0°,  and  has  an  agreeable  fruity 
odour. 
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Primary  butylic  acetate,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.O.CO.CH3,  boiling 

point  125°,  sp.  gr.  -8768  at  23°. 

CH 
Secondary  butylic  acetate,  ^ti   pp^CH.O.CO.CH3,boilsatlll°, 

sp.  gr.  '892  at  0°. 

Primary  isobutylic  acetate,  (CH3)2:CH.CH2.0.C2H30,  boils  at 
114°,  sp.  gr.  -8845  at  16°. 

Tertiary  isobutylic  acetate,  (CH3)3.C.O.C2H30,  boils  at  96°. 

Propylic  propionate,  CH3.CH2.CH2.O.CO.C2H5,  boils  at  124'5°. 

Ethylic  butyrate,  C2H5.O.CO.CH2.CH2.CH3,  is  an  oil  boiling  at 
121°,  of  agreeable  anise-like  odour,  and  of  sp.  gr.  "9003  at  18°.  Ethy- 
lic isobutyrate,  C2H5.O.CO.CH:(CH3)2,  boils  at  113°. 

Methylic  isovalerate,  CH3.O.CO.CH2.CH:(CH3)2,  boils  at  112°, 
sp.  gr.  -896  at  0°. 

616.  C7H1402.     Normal  primary  amylic  acetate  : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.O.G2H30, 

boils  at  148*5°.     Normal  secondary  amylic  acetate: 

CH3.CH2.CH2 }  CH-OC2H30, 

boils  at  140°.     Primary  isoamylic  acetate  : 

(CH3)2  :CH.CH.CH2.O.C2H30, 
boils  at  133°,  and  has  the  odour  of  jargonelle  pears.     Secondary  iso- 
amylic acetate,  (CH3)2:CH  j  CH0.C2H30,  boils  at  125°. 

Isobutylic  propionate,  (CH3)2  :  CH.CH2.O.C3H30,  has  boiling  point 
135-7°. 

Isopropylic  butyrate,  (CH3)2:CH.O.CO.CH2.CH2.CH3,  boiling 
point  128°,  sp.  gr.  -878  at  0°. 

Ethylic  valerate,  C2H5.O.CO.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3,  boils  at  144-5°  ; 
ethylic  isovalerate,  CoH5.O.CO.CH2.CH:(CH3)2,  at  133°;  and  ethylic 
trimethyl  acetate,  C2H5.O.CO.C  j  (CH3)3,  at  118-5°. 

Methylic  caproate,  CHa.O.CgH^O,  has  an  unpleasant  odour  and 
boils  at  131°. 

617.  C8H160.  The  following  are  the  best  known  salts  of  this 
formula  : — 

Hexylic  acetate,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.O.C2H30,  an  oil  of 
agreeable  fruity  odour,  boiling  at  169°-170°. 

Butylic  butyrate,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.O.CO.CH2.CH2.CH3,  boils 
at  165-5°. 

Isobutylic  isobutyrate,  (CH3)2:CH.CH2.O.CO.CH:(CH3)2,  boils 
at  142°,  sp.  gr.  -8702  at  0°. 

Ethylic  caproate,  C2H5.O.CO.CH0.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH3,  boils  at 
167°. 

Ethylic  isocaproate,  C2H5.O.CO.CH2.CH2.CH:(CH3)2,  boils  at 
160-5°. 

Ethylic  dieth-acetate,  C2H5.O.CO.CH:(C2H5)2,  boils  at  151°. 

618.  C9H1802.  Ethylic  cenanthate,  C2H5.O.C7H130,  is  an  oil  of 
agreeable  odour,  boiling  at  187°-188°,  of  sp.  gr.  -8735  at  16°.  The 
aroma  of  old  wines  appears  to  be  in  part  due  to  this  body. 
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C10H20O2.  Hexylic  butyrate,  C6H13O.C4H70,  and  octylic  acetate, 
C8H17O.C2H30,  form  together  that  part  of  the  oil  of  Heracleum 
giganteum  which  distils  between  201°  and  206°.  The  latter  also 
forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  oil  of  Heracleum  Spondylium  (§§  171 
and  173). 

Isoamylic  wom^ra^,  (CH3)2:CH.CH2.CH2.0.CO.CH2.CH:(CH3)2, 
is  formed  as  a  bye  product  in  the  oxidation  of  fermentation  amylic 
alcohol  to  isovaleric  acid.  It  boils  at  188°  and  smells  agreeably  like 
apples. 

Ethylic  caprylate,  C2H5.O.C8H150,  also  boils  at  188°. 

Cx  1H2202.  Ethylic  pelargonate,  C^Hg.O.CgHj  70,  smells  like  Pelar- 
gonium roseum,  boils  at  207°  and  has  sp.  gr.  *86. 

C12H2402.  Normal  hexylic  caproate,  C6H13.O.C6HnO,  is  ob- 
tained in  the  oxidation  of  normal  primary  hexylic  alcohol  as  an  oil  of 
faint  odour,  boiling  at  245*5°,  and  of  sp.  gr.  *865. 

Ethylic  caproate,  C2H5.O.C10H19O,  boils  at  226°,  sp.  gr.  -862. 

C14H2802.  Ethylic  laurate,  C2H5.O.C12H230,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  solution  of  lauric  acid  in  alcohol,  boils 
at  264°  and  solidifies  in  crystals  on  cooling. 

C16H320.  Ethylic  myristate,  C2H5.O.C14H270,  is  an  easily 
fusible,  colourless,  crystalline  mass.  Normal  caprylic  octylate, 
C8H17O.C8H150,  boils  at  297°-299°,  has  sp.  gr.  -8625. 

619.  The  ethylic  salts  of  the  acids  richer  in  carbon  are  all  prepared 
by  saturation  of  their  alcoholic  solutions  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  they 
are  crystallisable,  wax-like,  brilliant,  colourless  masses. 

Ethylicpalmitate,C255.O.Cl6K3lO, melts  at  24*2° ;  ethylic  stearate, 
C2H5.O.C18H350,  at  33-7°;  ethylic  arachidate,  C2H,.O.C20H39O,  at 
50°;  and  ethylic  cerotate,  C2H5.O.C27H530,  at  59°-60o. 

Cetylic  acetate,  isomeric  with  ethylic  palmitate,  is  obtained  by 
saturation  of  a  solution  of  cetylic  alcohol  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid.     It  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  18'5°. 

620.  The  highest  members  of  this  series  form  the  chief  constituents 
of  vegetable  and  animal  wax. 

Cetylic  palmitate,  C16H33.O.C16H310.  Spermaceti  coDsists  in 
great  part  of  this  substance.  It  is  obtained  by  crystallisation  and 
pressing  from  the  oil  occurring  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  of  certain 
species  of  whales  (Physeter  macrocephalus  and  Delphinus),  and  forms 
a  colourless  mass  of  leafy  crystals  of  waxy  lustre.  In  the  pure  state 
it  melts  at  49°. 

Bees'-wax  is  a  mixture  of  several  bodies,  which  are  partially 
soluble  (chiefly  cerotic  acid),  partially  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 
The  chief  ingredient  of  this  latter  portion  is  mellissylic  palmitate, 
C30H61.O.C16H31O  (comp.  §  179). 

Chinese  wax,  a  body  of  leafy  crystalline  fracture,  consists  of  cerylic 
cerotate,  C27H55.O.C27H530. 

A  variety  of  wax  is  obtained  by  extracting  meadow  hay  with  hot 
alcohol ;  it  consists  of  mellissylic  mellissate  : 

C6oH12002  =  C30H61O.C30H59O. 

Wax-like  substances  are  widely  diffused  in  plants — e.g.  on  the  sur- 
face of  green  leaves,  stalks,  and  many  fruits  (pears,  apples,  cherries, 
&c.)     These  still  require  investigation. 
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Salts  of  the  Fatty  Acids  with  the  Diad  Radicals,  CnH2n. 

621.  Alkylidene  Salts. — The  more  important  of  these  compounds 
have  already  been  mentioned,  more  especially  the  formation  and  pro- 
perties of  methene  diacetate,  CH2  :(O.C2H30)2  (§389);  ethylidene 
diacetate,  CH3.CH :  (O.C2H30)2,  boiling  point  169°  (§  393) ;  and  ethy- 
Udene  aceto-chloride,  CH3.CHC1.0.C2H30,  boiling  at  120°-124°. 

622.  The  salts  of  the  olefines  have  already  been  mentioned  as  in- 
termediate products  between  the  olefine  haloids  and  the  glycols.  In 
their  formation  and  decomposition  they  resemble  the  salts  of  the 
alkyls,  but  from  the  diad  nature  of  their  radicals  exhibit  some  modi- 
fication, especially  in  the  methods  of  preparation. 

On  heating  a  glycol  with  a  fatty  acid,  a  basic  salt  is  first 
obtained  : 

CnH2n(OH).O.Cn,H2n_10, 

for  whose  conversion  into  the  neutral  salt  a  considerably  higher  tem- 
perature and  excess  of  acid  is  requisite. 

In  the  reaction  between  olefine  dihaloids  and  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids,  normal  ethereal  salts  only  are  formed,  when  the  free  acid  itself 
is  also  present.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  alcohol  be  employed  as  a  sol- 
vent, only  basic  salts  of  the  olefine  and  alkyl  salts  are  formed  (§  483). 

On  adding  acidoxyl  chlorides  to  the  glycols,  an  energetic  reaction 
ensues,  whose  chief  product  is  an  olefine  chloro  salt : 

CH2.OH  CH2.O.C2H30 

+  Cl.CO.CH3  =  I  +  H20 

CH2.OH  CH2.C1 

The  same  product  is  also  formed  in  considerable  quantity  when  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  a  glycol  with  an  excess 
of  an  organic  acid  : 

CH2.OH  CH2.O.C2H30 

+  2HO.C2H30  +  2HC1  =  |  +  H20 

CH2.OH  CH3.CI 

+  HO.C2H30  +  HC1. 

Acid  anhydrides  yield  either  basic  or  normal  salts  with  the  glycols, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  employed  : 

CnH2n(OH)2  +  (Cn-H2n^_10)20  =  CnH2n(OH).O.Cn.H2n,_10 
+  HO.CVH^O 
CnH2n(OH)2  +  2(Cn,H2n,_10)20  =  CnH2n(O.Cn-H2n_10)2 
+  2HO.Cn,H2n,_10. 

Whilst  the  ethers  or  dialkyl  oxides  scarcely  react  with  organic  acids, 
the  olefine  oxides  readily  combine  with  them,  forming  basic  salts  : 

CH2V  CH2.O.C2H30 

I        >0  +  HO.C2H30  =  I 
CH/  CH2.OH 

and  with  equal  readiness  with  the  anhydrides  forming  the  normal  salts  : 

CH2V  CH2.O.C2H30 

I       >0  +  0(C2H30)2=  I 
CH/  CH2.O.C2H30 

B    B 
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623.  The  acetates  are  best  known  of  these  compounds.  A  short 
notice  of  the  characteristics  of  some  few  members  will  suffice. 

Ethylene  hydrate  acetate  is  a  liquid  miscible  with  water,  boiling  at 
182°.  Ethylene  diacetate  requires  seven  times  its  weight  of  water  for 
solution,  and  boils  at  186°.  Ethylene  aceto-chloride  is  readily  pre- 
pared by  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  the  basic  acetate  : 

CH2.O.C2H30  CH2.O.C2H30 

|  +  HOI  =   |  +  H20 

CH2.OH  CH2.C1 

and  by  heating  ethylene  hydrate  chloride  with  acetic  anhydride  to 

110°: 

CH2.OH  CH2.O.C2H30 

|  .+  0.(C2H30)2  =  |  +  HO.C2H30 

CH2.C1  CH2.C1 

it  is  isomeric  with  ethylidene  aceto-chloride,  and  bt>ilsat  195°. 

The  basic  salt  yields  with  hydrobromic  acid  gas  ethylene  bromo- 
acetate,  Br.CH2.CH2.O.C.2H30,  and  with  hydriodic  acid  ethylene  ace- 
to-iodide,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  which 
is  readily  converted  into  ethylic  acetate  by  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  : 

I.CH2.CH2.O.C2H30  -f-  HI  =  I2  +  CH3.CH2  O.C2H30. 

The  three  haloid  acetates  of  ethylene  are  liquids  which  sink  in  water, 
and  on  saponification  yield  ethylene  oxide  : 

CH2.O.C2H30  KO.C2H30  CH2. 

I  +  2KOH  =  +  H20  +  |        >0 

CH2.C1  KC1  CH/ 

The  following  basic  ethylene  salts  are  also  known  : — Ethylene 
hydrate  butyrate,  C2H4(OH).O.C4H70,  boiling  point  220°  ;  the  iso- 
valerate,  C2H4(OH).O.C5H90,  boiling  point  about  240°.  The  neutral 
butyrate,  C2H4(O.C4H70)2,  boiling  at  240°  ;  the  neutral  isovalerate, 
boiling  at  255°.  Double  salts  are  also  known,  such  as  ethylene  aceto- 
butyrate,  C2H4(O.C2H30)(O.C4H70),  boiling  at  208°-215°,  and  the 
aceto-isovalerate,  C2H4(O.C2H3O)(O.0,^H9O),  boiling  point  about  230°. 
All  the  above  neutral  salts  are  oily  liquids.  Ethylene  distearate, 
C2H4(O.C18H350)2,  is  solid  and  crvstallises  in  plates  which  melt 
at  76°. 

Acetates   of  the  polyethylenic  glycols  (§  506)  are  also  known. 
Of  the  salts  of  higher  members  of  the  series  there  may  be  mentioned — 
Propylene  diacetate,  OH3.CH(O.C2H30).CH2.(O.C2H30),  boils  at 
186°  ;  the  isomeric  trimethene  diacetate  : 

C2H3O.O.CH2.CH2.CH2.O.C2H30, 

boils  at  203°-205°.     Butylene  diacetate  boils  at  200° ;  isoamylene  di- 
acetate, at  above  200°. 

Anhydrides  of  the  Fatty  Acids. 

624.  If  two  oxygenated  acid  radicals  are  combined  together  by 
means  of  an  oxygen  atom,  the  anhydrides  of  monobasic  acids  result  : 

Cn'H2n,+  1.COv>Q 
Cn.<H2ir+1.CO^ 
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whose  general  molecular  formula  is  CnH2n_203.  Their  preparation 
is  not  effected  directly  from  the  acids,  like  the  ethers  from  the  alcohols, 
but  is  accomplished  readily  by  the  reaction  of  the  acid  haloids  on  an- 
hydrous salt  of  the  acids,  the  sodium  salts  being  generally  taken. 
The  reaction  is  accompanied  by  considerable  evolution  of  heat  and 
separation  of  sodic  chloride.  If  both  the  salt  and  acid  haloid  em- 
ployed contain  the  same  acid  radical,  the  so-called  simple  anhydrides 
are  formed : 

Cn,H2n,+  1.CO.Cl  +  NaO.CO.Cn,H2n,+  1  =  NaCl 
+  Cn,H2n,  +  1.CO.O.CO.Cn,H2n,  +  1, 

whilst  if  derivatives  of  different  acids  be  used,  mixed  anhydrides  are 
obtained  : 

Cn'H2n,+  1.COCl  +  NaO.CO.Cn,H2n~+1  =  NaCl 
+  Cn,H2n,+  1.CO.O.CO.Cn~H2ir  +  v 

If  the  resulting  anhydride  can  be  volatilised  unchanged,  it  is  separated 
from  the  sodic  chloride  by  distillation ;  in  other  cases  the  mixed  pro- 
duct is  extracted  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  anhydride  only  and 
yields  it  again  on  evaporation. 

In  preparing  the  '  simple '  anhydrides  it  is  not  necessary  to  first 
prepare  the  acid  chloride,  as  the  formation  of  this  can  be  combined 
with  its  action  on  the  salt  into  a  single  operation  by  decomposing  four 
molecules  of  a  salt  with  one  molecule  of  phosphoric  oxy chloride 
(comp.  §  603)  : 

POClg  +  ANaO.CnHjn^O  =  NaOP02  +  3NaCl  +  2(CnH2n_10)20. 

625.  The  acid  anhydrides  are  very  unstable  compounds  in  the 
presence  of  water  or  alcohol.  At  first  they  do  not  mix  with  water, 
but  soon  decompose  with  it  into  free  acid  : 

(OnHan.iOJaO  +  OH2  =  2CnH2n_lO.OH; 

with  alcohols  they  yield  the  free  acid  and  ethereal  salt : 

(CnHjn^OJjO  +  CnH2n  +  1.OH  =  Cn.H2n.+  1.O.CBH21l_10 
+  CnH2n_1O.OH. 

They  are  still  more  readily  decomposed  by  basic  oxides. 

On  heating  with  chlorine  they  yield  acid  chlorides  and  chlor 
substituted  acids : 

CnH2n+1.CO.O.CO.CnH2n+1  +  Cl2  =  CnH2n+1.COCl 
+  CnH2nCl.CO.OH. 

626.  Baric  peroxide  converts  the  anhydrides  into  peroxides  of  the 
acid  radicals,  heat  being  evolved  : 

/O  /CO.CnH2n+1  /O.CO.CnH2n  +  1 

/  I  4-  20/  =  Tin/ 


Ba<   I  +  20<  =  Ba< 

N)       xco.cnH2n+1        N). 

O.CO.CnH2n+1 


w.CO.CnH2n  +  1 


+    I 

O.CO.CnII2n  +  1 

b  b2 
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These  latter  compounds  can  also  be  obtained  by  action  of  acid 
chlorides  on  baric  peroxide  : 

O.CO.CH3 
Ba02  +  2Cl.CO.CH3  =  BaCl2  +    | 

O.CO.CH3 

627.  Acetic  anhydride,  diacetyl  oxide,  C4H603  =  (CH3.CO)20,  is 
obtained  when  one  part  of  phosphoric  oxychloride  is  allowed  to  slowly 
drop  on  three  parts  of  finely  powdered  anhydrous  sodic  acetate,  or 
when  equal  weights  of  acetic  chloride  and  sodic  acetate  are  similarly 
mixed.  The  reaction  is  conducted  in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  at  its 
completion  the  acetic  anhydride  distilled. 

It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of  1*073  sp.  gr.  at  20°,  138°  boiling 
point,  and  3  "47  vapour  density.  It  at  first  sinks  in  oily  globules  in 
pure  water,  but  soon  dissolves  with  evolution  of  heat  and  conversion 
into  acetic  acid.  On  heating  with  pOtassic  acetate  it  dissolves  two 
molecules  of  this  salt,  forming  a  crystalline  compound  corresponding 
to  potassic  diacetate  (§  575) : 

CH3.C<°>C.CH3 

2KO.CO.CH3  +  (CO.CH,)20  =  OK      0 

OK 

CH3.C<^q^>C.CII3 

If  chlorine  gas  be  passed  into  acetic  anhydride  contained  in  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  and  heated  to  100°,  chlor-acetyl  distils,  whilst  monochlor 
acetic  acid  remains  behind. 

628.  When  baric  peroxide  is  added  to  acetic  anhydride  mixed 
with  ether,  heat  is  evolved  and  baric  acetate  separates.  The  ethereal 
solution,  decanted  from  the  latter  and  evaporated,  yields  a  residue  of 

CH3.CO.O 
Acetoxyl  peroxide,  |  ,  as  a  viscous  liquid  of  persistent 

CH3.CO.O 
taste,  not  miscible  with  water.     On  slight  heating  it  explodes  with 
great  violence.     It  decolorises  indigo  solution,  liberates  iodine  from 
potassic  iodide,  and  yields,  with  baric  hydrate,  baric  acetate  and  baric 
peroxide : 

(C2H30)202  +  2Ba(OH)2  =  Ba(O.C2H30)2  +  Ba03H2. 

629.  The  other  anhydrides  resemble  acetic  anhydride  so  closely 
that  a  very  short  description  will  suffice. 

Propionic  anhydride,  (CH3.CH2.CO)20,  boils  at  165°. 

Butyric  anhydride,  (CH3.CH2.CH2.CO)20,  boiling  point  about 
190°,  sp.  gr.  -978,  vapour  density  5'38  (calculated  5'44). 

Isovaleric  anhydride,  ([CH3]2 :  CH.CH2.CO)20,  boils  at  215°. 

Caprylic  anhydride,  (C7H15.CO)20,  solidifies  in  crystals  at  — 18°, 
is  liquid  at  0°,  and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  between  180°  and 
190°. 

Pelargonic  anhydride,  (C8H17.CO)20,  solidifies  at  0°,  melts  at 
+  5°,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

Myristic  anhydride,  (CnH23.CO)90,  is  a  fatty  mass  which  melts 
at  54°. 
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630.  Some  compounds  may  be  mentioned  here  which  are  the 
mixed  anhydrides  of  fatty  and  inorganic  acids. 

Aceto-hypochlorous  anhydride,  chlorine  acetate,  CH3.CO.Cl,  formed 
on  strongly  cooling  acetic  anhydride  and  chlorine  monoxide  : 

(C2H30)20  +  C120  =  2C2H3O.O.Cl, 

as  a  colourless  liquid,  not  miscible  with  water,  which  on  heating  to  100° 
explodes  violently,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  into  acetic  and  hypo- 
chlorous  acids.  It  absorbs  ethylene  with  formation  of  ethylene  aceto- 
chloride  : 

CH2  CH2C1 

||       +   CI.O.CO.CH3  =    I 

CH2  CH2.O.CO.CH3 

Aceto-iodous  anhydride,  or  iodine  triacetate,  I(O.CO.CH3)3,  is  ob- 
tained, by  passing  chlorine  monoxide  into  a  solution  of  iodine  in  acetic 
anhydride,  as  colourless  prisms,  which  explode  between  100°  and  140° 
and  deliquesce  in  moist  air. 

Aceto-pyrophosphorous    acidf    0<Cp/OHWO  P  H  OV  *s  PreParea' 

by  the  action  of  acetic  chloride  on  phosphorous  acid  : 

2P(OH)3  +  2C1C2H30  =  2HC1  +  HO.C2H30  +  P2(C2H30)H305. 

It  yields  dibasic  salts  with  the  metals,  and  in  the  case  of  lead  a  tri- 
basic  salt.  On  oxidation  with  hydric  peroxide  (baric  peroxide  in 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid)  it  yields  the  tribasic  aceto-pyrophos- 
phoric  acid : 

u<XPO(OH).O.C2H30 

Aceto-ortho-silicic  anhydride,  silicon  tetracetate,  Si(O.C2H30)2,  is 
obtained  on  heating  a  mixture  of  one  molecule  of  silicic  tetrachloride 
and  four  molecules  of  acetic  acid  (with  elimination  of  4HC1),  or  with 
four  molecules  of  acetic  anhydride  (together  with  4C1.C0.CH3).  On 
cooling  the  compound  crystallises  in  white  quadratic  prisms,  melting 
at  110°,  boiling  at  148°  under  a  pressure  of  6  mm.,  but  decomposing 
at  160°- 170°  into  silica  and  acetic  anhydrides  : 

Si(O.CO.CH3)4  =  Si02  +  20(CO.CH3)2. 

Thio- Acids,  their  Salts  and  Anhydrides. 

631.  On  adding  liquid  fatty  acids  to  phosphorus  tri-  or  penta- 
sulphide,  oxides  of  phosphorus  and  thio-acids  are  formed,  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat.     The  thio-acids  can  be  purified  by  distillation  : 

P2S5  +  5HO.CO.CnH2n+1  =  P205  +  5HS.CO.C„Han+1. 

In  similar  manner  the  anhydrides  and  phosphorus  sulphides  yield 
thio-anhydrides — diacidoxyl  sulphides  : 

P2S5  +  50(CO.CnH2n+1)2  =P205  +  5S(CO.CnH2n+1)2. 

Ethereal  thio-salts  are  prepared  from  metallic  mercaptides  and  acid 
chlorides  : 

CnH2n+  1SK  +  Cl.CO.Cn<H2]r+  j  =  KC1  +  CnH2n  +  i.S.CO.Cn/H2n,+  lt 
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or  from  alkyl  haloids  and  metallic  salts  of  thio-acids  : 

C„H2n+1I  +  NaS.CO.Cn-H2n,+  1  =  Nal  +  CnH2n+1.S.CO.Cn,H2n,  +  1. 

The  ethereal  oxy-salts  can  also  be  converted  into  thio- salts  by 
action  of  phosphorus  sulphides,  but  further  decompositions  readily 
ensue. 

Thio-anhydrides  are  slowly  converted  by  water  into  oxy-  and  thio- 
acids  : 
S(CO.CnH2n,+  1)2  +  H20  =  HO.CO.Cn,H2n.  +  1  +  HS.CO.Cn.H2n+1. 

632.  By  action  of  nitric  acid  the  sulphur  of  the  thio  compounds  is 
oxidised,  the  thio-acids  and  anhydrides  yielding  sulphuric  and  fatty 
acids: 

HS.CO.Cn,H2n,+  1  +  40  +  H20  =  H2S04  +  HO.CO.CnH2n.+  1 
S(CO.Cn,H2n,+  1)2  +  40  +  2H20  =*H2S04  +  2HO.CO.Cn.H2n.  +  1. 

The  ethereal  thio-salts  yield  the  respective  alkyl  sulphonic  acids  and 
fatty  acids : 

CnH2n+1.S.CO.CnH2n.+  1  +  30  +  H20  =  CnH2n  +  1.S02.OH 
+  HO.CO.Cn/E2n,+  1. 

633.  Thio  derivatives  of  formic  acid  have  not  yet  been  prepared 
in  the  pure  state.  By  the  decomposition  of  plumbic  formate  by 
hydric  sulphide  there  is  formed — especially  when  the  temperature  is 
high  (200°-300°) — a  crystalline  sulphuretted  product,  which  was 
formerly  taken  for  thio-formic  acid,  but  later  has  been  shown  not  to 
possess  a  definite  composition. 

634.  Acetoxyl  Derivatives. — Thiacetic  acid,  CH3.CO.SH,  is  formed, 
in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  reactions,  by  the  action  of  acetic 
chloride  on  potassic  sulph-hydrate  ;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  soon  turns 
yellow,  and  has  an  odour  resembling  both  acetic  acid  and  hydric 
sulphide.  It  mixes  in  every  proportion  with  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
is  more  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  It  boils  at  93°,  has  at  10°  sp.  gr. 
1*074,  and  does  not  solidify  at  —17°.  Phosphoric  pentachloride 
reacts  on  it  as  on  acetic  acid. 

PCl5  +  HS.CO.CHg  =  PSCI3  +  HC1  +  Cl.CO.CH3. 

Its  salts  are  mostly  crystalline  and  readily  soluble.  Plumbic  thi- 
acetate,  Pb(S.CO.CH3)2,  forms  characteristic  colourless  needles,  which 
after  some  time  blacken,  with  formation  of  plumbic  sulphide  and 
probably  of  sulph  acetic  anhydride. 

Ethylic  thiacetate,  C2H5.S.CO.CH3,  is  an  oil  which  floats  on 
water  and  boils  at  117°. 

Thiacetic  anhydride,  diacetoxyl  sulphide,  is  a  yellowish  oil,  which 
boils  at  121°,  at  first  sinks  in  water,  and  then  slowly  dissolves  to 
acetic  and  thiacetic  acids. 

Diacetoxyl  disulphide,  S2(CO.CH3)2,  is  formed  according  to  the 
general  method  for  obtaining  disulphides  (§  242)  by  decomposing 
alkaline  thiacetates  with  iodine  : 

S.CO.CH3 
2KS.CO.CH3  +  I2  =  2KI  +    | 

S.CO.CH3 

It  is  a  yellow  crystalline  body,  decomposed  on  distillation. 
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635.  Thiobutyric  acid,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CO.SH,  is  a  liquid  of 
nauseous  odour,  boils  at  130°,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Nitrogen  Compounds  of  the  Acid  Oxyls. 

636.  Formation. — The  acid  oxyls  can  be  substituted  for  the 
hydrogen  of  ammonia  in  similar  manner  to  the  alcohol  radicals, 
whereby  first  amide  (NH2)  compounds,  the  acid  amides,  are  formed. 
They  are  obtained  by  action  of  the  acid  haloids  on  ammonia  : 

CnH2n+1.CO.Cl  +  2NH3  =  CnH2n+1.CO.NH2  +  NH4C1, 

and   can   be   separated   from   the   accompanying  amnionic  salts  by 
solution  in  anhydrous  alcohol  or  ether. 

They  are  prepared  more  conveniently  from  the  ethereal  salts  of 
the  fatty  acids,  which  by  long  standing,  or  more  quickly  by  heating 
with  ammonia  solution,  are  decomposed  into  alcohols  and  acid 
amides  : 

CnH2n  +  1.O.CO.Cn.H2n,+  1  +  NH3  =  CnH2n  +  1.OH 

+  NH2.CO.Cn/H2n,+  l 
CnH2n(O.CO.Cn,H2n.  +  1)2  +  2NH3  =  CnH2n(OH)2 
+  2NH2.CO.CnH2ir+1. 

Those  members  of  the  series  which  can  be  distilled  unchanged  are 
usually  prepared  by  dry  distillation  of  the  amnionic  salts  of  the  acids  : 

CnH2n,+  1.CO.O.NH4  =  H20  +  CnH2n  +1.CO.NH2, 

or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  distillation  of  a  dry  mixture  of 
the  sodic  salt  of  the  fatty  acid  with  ammonic  chloride. 

The  anhydrides  are  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yielding  acid  amides 
and  ammonic  salts  : 

0(CO.Cn.H2n.  +  1)2  +  2NH3  =  NH4.O.CO.CnH2n.+  1 
+  NH2.CO.CnH2n  +  1. 

637.  Bi-  and  triacid  oxylamine  compounds  cannot  be  obtained  from 
the  acid  amides  by  a  repetition  of  their  method  of  formation,  these 
bodies  being  only  obtainable  indirectly,  as  by  heating  the  acid  nitriles 
with  the  acids  to  200°  : 

tn'H2n,+  1.COv 

Cn.H2n.+  1C  iN  +  Cn.H2n.  +  1CO.OH  =    Cn.H2n.+  !.COAN 

Diacidoxylamine,  or 
diacid  amide. 
and  with  the  anhydrides  : 

CnH2n.+  1.COv 

CVHfc'+1.CjN  +  (Cn.H2n.  +  1CO)20  =  Cn,H2n,+  l.COAN 

Cn'H2n'+  i.CO 
Triacidoxylamines,  or 
triacid  nitriles. 

638.  If,  instead  of  ammonia,  alkylamines  are  employed  in  the 
method  of  preparing  acid  amides,  there  are  obtained  alkyl  acidoxyl- 
amines;  e.g. 

C  H  O  IT 

N^H     °  +  C2H5.O.CO.CH3  =  C2H6.OH  +  N^CO.CH3 

Ethyl  acetainine. 
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The  same  compounds  are  obtained  by  action  of  ethereal  isocyanates 
on  fatty  acids : 

Nf  +  HO.CO.CH3  =  C02  +  N^-CO.CHg 

XC2H5  \C2H5 

whilst  with  anhydrides  diacid-oxyl  alkylamines  are  formed  : 

^CO  /CO.CHg 

NC  +  0(CO-CH3)2  =  C02  +  NACO.CH3 

^2^5  C2H5 

Ethyl  diacetamine. 

639.  In  like  manner  to  their  action  on  ammonia,  the  acid  chlorides 
also  react  on  other  ammonia  derivatives  in  which  there  is  still  hy- 
drogen united  to  nitrogen.  The  acid-oxyl  group  can  thus  be  inserted 
in  urea,  sulph-urea,  isocyanides,  &c;  e.g. 

NH2.CO.NH2  +  Cl.CO.Cn,H2n-+1  =  HC1 
+  NH2.CO.NH(CO.Cn,H2n,+  1). 

Acid-oxyl  urea. 

C  j  NAg  +  Cl.CO.CH3  =  AgCl  +  C  J  N.CO.CH3. 

Isocyanacetoxyl. 

640.  Properties. — Whilst  the  alcohol  radicals  can  only  be  sepa- 
rated with  difficulty  from  the  nitrogen  united  to  them,  the  acid  oxyls 
are  readily  disunited  from  their  amide  compounds,  this  occurring  even 
by  heating  with  water,  which  unites  directly  with  the  monamides, 
forming  ammonic  salts  : 

CnH2n,+  1.CO.NH2  +  H20  =  Cn.H2n.+  1.CO.O.NH4; 

more  readily  by  means  of  alkalies  : 

Cn.H2n,+  1.CO.NH2  +  HOK  =  Cn,H2n.+  1CO.OK  +  NH3, 
or  by  acids  in  presence  of  water  : 
CnH2n+1.CO.NH2  +  H20  +  HC1  =  NH4C1  +  Cn,H2n,+  1.CO.OH. 

Nitrous  acid  readily  oxidises  them,  with  liberation  of  nitrogen  : 
C„<H2n,+  1.CO.NH2  +  HO.NO  =  H20  +  N2  +  Cn-H2n  +  1.CO.OH. 

The  formation  of  acid  nitriles  or  alkyl  cyanides  by  heating  the 
acid  amides  with  phosphoric  anhydride  has  been  already  mentioned 
(§  545). 

Formoxyl  Compounds. 

H 

641.  Formyl  amide,  or  formamide,  CH3NO  =  C=0,  is  formed 

NH2 

by  heating  ethereal  formates  to  100°  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  and 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  ammonic  formate ;  also  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  potassic  isocyanate  : 

C:0  CH:0 

||        +  2H  +  H20=KOH  +  I 

•        NK  NH2 
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It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  which 
boils  at  192°-195°,  partially  decomposing  into  carbonic  oxide  and 
ammonia  : 

CHO.NH2  =  CO  +  NH3. 

Phosphoric  anhydride  converts  it  into  prussic  acid  (formo-nitrile)  : 

CHO.NH2  +  P205  =  2HP03  +  CHN. 

Ethyl  form-amide,  N(C2H5)(CHO)H,  is  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  ethereal  formates  by  ethylamine,  as  also,  together  with 
chloroform,  by  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  chloral  and  ethylamine. 
It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  199°. 

CH2JSTH.CHO 
Ethylene  diform-amide,    |  ,  is   obtained  as   a   trans 

CH2.NH.CHO 
parent  syrup  on  heating  chloral  with  ethylene  diamine  : 

C2H4 :  (NH2)2  +  2CCI3.CHO  =  C2H4 :  (NH.CHO)2  +  2CHC13. 

Alkalies  convert  it  into  an  alkaline  formate  and  ethylene  diamine, 
acids  into  formic  acid  and  a  salt  of  ethylene  diamine. 

Acetoxyl  Compounds. 

642.  Acetamide,  C2H5NO  =  CH3.CO.]SrH2,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing ethereal  acetates  with  ammonia  to  100°-120°,  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  ammonic  acetate,  and  other  general  methods.  It  forms  long 
colourless  needles,  which  smell  like  the  excrements  of  mice,  melt  at 
78°-79°,  and  distil  at  222°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  diffi- 
cultly in  ether.  It  yields  weak  compounds  with  acids  which  are  de- 
composed by  water.  On  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  an  ethereal 
solution  of  acetamide,  lanceolate  crystals  separate  of  the  formula 
2C2H5N0,HC1,  or 

CH3.C<^0^>C.CH3 

acetamide  hydrochloride, 
NH2     NH3C1 

which  on  heating  decomposes  partially  into  acetyl  diamine  hydro- 
chloride (§  554),  and  acetic  acid,  partly  into  ammonic  chloride  and 
diacetoxylamine : 

(CH3.C0.NH2)2HC1  =  NH4C1  +  (CH3.CO)2NH. 

A  solution  of  acetamide  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  yields,  on 
evaporation  of  the  excess  of  acid,  leafy  crystals  of  acetamide  nitrate  : 

N(CO.OH3)H3.O.N02. 

On  boiling  an  acetamide  solution  with  mercuric  oxide,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtered  liquid,  colourless  crystals  of  mercuric  acetamide : 

Hg[N(C2H30)H]2, 
are  obtained. 

Ethyl  acetamide,  N(C2H5)(C2H30)H,  is  obtained  on  decomposing 
ethylic  acetate  with  ethylamine,  and  by  action  of  acetic  acid  on  ethylic 
isocyanate.     It  is  a  syrup  boiling  at  200°. 

643.  Diacetamide,  or  diacetylamine,  N"(CO.CH3)2H,  is  obtained  by 
heating  acetamide  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  aceto-nitrile  with  acetic 
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acid,  at  200°.  It  forms  colourless  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
melts  at  59°,  and  boils  at  210°-215°. 

Ethyl  diacetamide,  N(C2H5)(CO.CH3)2,  is  formed  on  bringing  to- 
gether ethylic  isocyanate  and  acetic  anhydride  : 

OC=N.C2H5  +  0(CO.CH3)2  =  C02  +  KC2H5.(CO.CH3)2. 

644.  Triacetamide,  or  triacetylamine,  N(CO.CH3)3,  is  formed  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  aceto-nitrile  with  acetic  anhydride  to  200°  : 

N :  C.CH3  +  0(CO.CH3)2  =  N(CO.CH3)3. 

It  forms  small  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  78°-79°. 

645.  Acetyl  urea,  NH2.CO.N(CO.CH3)H.  If  acetic  chloride  is 
poured  over  urea,  the  mass  becomes  heated,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  formation  of  acetyl  urea.  The  same  compound  is 
also  formed,  together  with  acetic  acid,  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on  urea. 

Acetyl  urea  crystallises  in  long  needles,  little  soluble  in  cold  water, 
melting  at  112°,  and  decomposing  at  higher  temperatures  in  cyanuric 
acid  and  acetamide,  similarly  to  the  conversion  of  urea  into  cyanuric 
acid  and  ammonia.  Acetyl  urea  does  not  yield  compounds  with 
acids. 

On  heating  carbonic  oxychloride  with  acetamide  to  50°,  diacetyl 
urea  is  formed  : 

COCl2  +  2N(C2H30)H2  =  2HC1  +  CO(N.C2H3O.H)2. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  so  formed  reacts  in  turn  on  the  acetamide,  so 
that  aceto-nitrile,  water,  acetic  acid,  and  amnionic  chloride  are  also 
formed.  Diacetyl  urea  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  which  are 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  can  be  sublimed  without  de- 
composition. 

Acetyl  sulph-urea,  NH2.CS.NH(C2H30),  is  readily  prepared  from 
sulph-urea  by  action  of  acetic  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride.  It  crystal- 
lises in  colourless  prisms,  which  melt  at  165°  and  dissolve  in  large 
quantity  in  water  and  alcohol. 

646.  Acetic  isocyanide,  cyanacetyl,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
acetic  chloride  on  argentic  cyanide  : 

CH3.CO.Cl  +  Ag.  N  j  C  =  AgCl  +  CH3.CO.N  j  C. 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  93°,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  acetic 
and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  by  warming  with  aqueous  acids  into  acetic 
and  formic  acids  and  amnionic  salts  : 

CH3.CO.N  j  C  +  3H20  +  HC1  =  CH3.CO.OH 
+  NH4C1  +  CHO.OH  j 

and  on  long  standing,  or  by  contact  with  sodium,  is  converted  into  a 
crystalline  polymeric  compound,  melting  at  69°  and  boiling  at 
208°-209°. 

647.  Propionamide,  CH3.CH2.CO.NH2,  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms,  melting  at  75°-76°  and  boiling  above  210°. 

Butyramide,  CH3.CH2.CH2.CO.NH2,  melts  at  115°,  boils  at  216°. 
Isobutyramide,    (CH3)2 :  CH.CO.NH2  (§'549),  forms  crystals  of 
agreeable  odour,  melting  at  100°-102°. 
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Isovaleramide,  (CH3)2  :  CH.CH2.CO.NH2,  crystallises  in  leafy 
crystals. 

Amides  of  acids  richer  in  carbon  have  been  prepared  by  decom- 
position of  the  ethereal  salts  with  ammonia.  Their  melting  points 
are  as  follows:  cenanthamide,  C6H13.CO.NH2,  at  95°;  caprylamide, 
C7H15.CO.NH2,  at  110° ;  palmitamide,  C15H31.CO.KE2,  at  93'5°. 

Mixtures  of  several  amides  are  obtained  by  shaking  the  fats,  the 
glyceric  salts  of  fatty  acids,  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia  : 

CaH^O.CnHan^O^  +  3NH3  =  C3H5(OH)3  +  3NH2.CnH2n.iO. 

^n'H2n' — 

Derivatives  of  the  Aldehyde  Alcohol  Radicals, 

CH= 

648.  If  in  a  paraffin  three  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  so  replaced 
by  oxygen  that  on  one  terminal  carbon  atom  two,  on  another  only 
one  substitution  position  occurs,  the  body  formed  in  the  simplest  case 
of  oxygen  union  will  be  : 

CnH2n.OH 

I 
CHO 

which  is  at  the  same  time  aldehyde  and  alcohol. 

Only  few  of  the  derivatives  of  their  triad  hydrocarbon  radicals, 
the  alkenyls,  are  known,  and  these  are  mostly  halogen  compounds. 

When  the  substitution  positions  are  neighbouring,  double  union 
can  occur  between  the  carbon  atoms.     The  nuclei : 

L/n"-H2n"+ 1 

C— H 

II 
C— H 

I 

are  then  united  with  monad  elements  or  radicals,  and  have  the 
character  of  '  unsaturated  '  compounds — i.e.  can  combine  directly  with 
two  halogen  atoms,  like  the  olefines,  as  whose  first  substitution  pro- 
ducts they  appear. 

Ethenyl  Compounds. 

649.  The  radical  C2H3  =  CH2  :  CH.  is  termed  vinyl. 

Vinylic  chloride,  monochlor  ethylene,  CH2  :  CHC1,  is  obtained  from 
ethylenic  dichloride  by  action  of  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  (§  473),  as 
also,  though  with  more  difficulty,  from  ethylidenic  chloride,  as  a 
colourless  gas  of  garlic  odour,  which  on  strong  cooling  is  condensed  to 
a  liquid  boiling  at  — 18°  : 

CH2.C1.CH2C1  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  CH2 :  CHC1 
CH3.CHC12  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  CH2  :  CHC1. 

Vinylic  bromide,  monobrom  ethylene,  CH2  :  CHBr,  prepared 
similarly  to  the  foregoing  from  ethylene   dibromide  (§    474),  is  a 
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liquid  not  miscible  with  water,  of  boiling  point  23°.     Sodium  con- 
verts it  into  a  mixture  of  ethylene  and  acetylene  : 

CH2  CH  CH2 

2  ||  +  Na2  =  2NaBr  +   |||      +    || 

CHBr  CH  CH2 

Vinylic  iodide,  moniod-ethylene,  boils  at  55°  and  has  sp.  gr.  1*98 
(§475). 

All  three  vinylic  haloids  are  converted  into  acetylene  when  heated 
with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate. 

The  formation  and  properties  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
bases  have  been  already  mentioned  (§  523). 

650.  Ethenyl  trihaloids  are  formed  from  the  vinyHc  haloids  by 
direct  combination  with  halogens. 

Ethenyl  trichloride,  chlor-ethylene  dichloride,  CH2C1.CHC12,  is  a 
colourless  oil  boiling  at  115°,  and  having  sp.  gr.  1*4223  at  0°. 

Ethenyl  tribromide,  bvom-ethylene  dibromide,  CH2Br.CHBr2, 
smells  like  chloroform,  and  does  not  mix  with  water;  it  boils  at 
186-5°  and  has  sp.  gr.  2'62  at  23°. 

Ethenyl  dichloride  ethylate,  CH2C1.CHC1.0.C2H5,  is  the  bichlor 
ether  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  ether  (§  207).  To 
prepare  it,  perfectly  pure  ether  is  placed  in  a  flask  cooled  with  ice, 
and  chlorine  passed  into  it.  When  the  liquid,  coloured  green  by 
chlorine,  is  only  slowly  decolorised,  it  is  distilled  from  the  water  bath, 
when  ether  distils  over.  The  brown  residue  is  then  submitted  to 
fractional  distillation,  that  passing  over  between  140°-147°  being 
bichlor  ether,  which  is  purified  by  renewed  fractionation. 

Bichlor  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1'174  at  23°,  and 
boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  145°.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  water, 
yielding  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and  apparently  aldehyde-like 
bodies.  For  its  conversion  into  ethyl  chlor-ether  and  secondary  normal 
butylic  alcohol  see  §  169,  2. 

Ethenyl  chloride  diethylate,  CH2C1.CH(0.C2H5)2,  chlor-acetal,  is 
formed,  together  with  further  substitution  products,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  80  %  alcohol : 

CH3.CH2.OH  +  2HO.C2H5  +  2C12  =CH2C1.CH(0C2H5)2 
+  H20  +  3HC1. 
It  is  also  formed  by  slowly  adding  sodium  ethylate  to  bichlor  ether  : 
CH2C1.CHC1(0.C2H5)  +  NaO.C2H5  =  NaCl  +  CH2C1.CH(0C2H5)2, 
and  rectifying  the  oil  separated  by  water.    It  boils  at  157°,  has  sp.  gr. 
about  1*02,  and  is  not  altered  by  potassic  hydrate. 

Ethenyl  bromide  diethylate,  CH2Br.CH(O.C2H5)2,  brom-acetal,  is 
formed  by  dropping  bromine  into  cooled  acetal.  It  is  a  heavy,  colour- 
less oil,  boiling  with  partial  decomposition  at  170°. 

651.  A  very  violent  reaction  occurs  between  bichlor  ether  and 
concentrated  solution  of  potassic  hydrate ;  an  oily  Hquid  separates, 
which  can  be  resolved  into  two  compounds  by  repeated  fractional 
distillation. 

Ethenyl  hydrate  ethylate  chloride,  or  fi-oxychlor  ether  : 

CH2(OH).CHC1.0.C2H5, 
boils  between  151°  and  155°. 
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Ethenyl  chloride  ethylate  oxide,  [CH2C1.CH(0C2H5)]20,  boils  at 
163°-165°.  This  latter  body  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
substance  next  to  be  described. 

Ethenyl  chloride  ethylate  hydrate,  a-oxychlor  ether,  or  mono- 
chlor  aUehxjde  alcoholate,  CH2Cl.CH(OH)(O.C2H5),  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  water  at  high  temperatures  on  bichlor  ether,  as  a  liquid 
boiling  at  between  95°-96°  : 

CH2C1.CHC1(0.C2H5)  +  HOH  =  HC1  +  CH2Cl.CH(OH)(O.C2H5). 

On  repeated  distillation  it  decomposes  slowly  into  ethenyl  chloride 
ethylate  oxide  and  water.  The  reaction  of  potassic  hydrate  on  bichlor 
ether  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

aCH2Cl.CHCl(O.C2H5)  +  aKOH  =  aKCl 
+  6CH2(OH),CHCl.(OC2H5)  +  (a-6)CH2Cl.CH(OH)(O.C2H5). 

652.  J/onochlor  aldehyde,  or  ethenyl  chloride  oxide,  is  obtained  by 
gently  heating  chlor-acetal  or  ethenyl  chloride  ethylate  hydrate  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  : 

CH2Cl.CH(OH)(O.C2H5)  +  H2S04  =  C2H5.HS04  +  H20 
+  CH2Cl.CHO ; 

it  is  also  obtained  from  vinylic  chloride  by  oxidation  with  hypo- 
chlorous  acid : 

CHC1 :  CH2  +  HOC1  =  CH2Cl.CHO  +  HC1. 

In  presence  of  water  monochlor  aldehyde  can  be  distilled  below 
100°,  probably  as  ethenyl  chloride  dihydrate,  CHCl.CH(OH)2. 

It  oxidises  in  the  air  and  reduces  argentic  oxide,  being  converted 
into  chloracetic  acid  : 

CH2C1  CH2C1 

C=0     +0=  C=0 

I  I 

H  OH 

653.  Oxyaldehyde,  or  ethenyl  hydrate  oxide,  CH2(OH).CHO,  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  is  formed  in  some 
quantity  when  bichlor  ether  is  heated  with  water,  or  /3-oxychlor  ether 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  : 

CH2C1.CHC1.0.C2H5  +  2H20  =  CH2(OH).CHO  +  2HC1 

+  HO.C2H5 

CHo(OH).CHCl(O.C2H5)  +  H2S04  =  CH2(OH).CHO  +  HC1 

+  C2H5.HS04. 

On  shaking  the  brown  mass  obtained  in  the  latter  case  with  ether, 
and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  there  is  obtained  a  syrup  of 
persistent  aldehyde-like  odour,  which  oxidises  to  glycollic  acid  on 
exposure  to  air,  or  more  quickly  by  treatment  with  argentic  oxide  : 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

I  +0=    | 

CHO  CO.OH 

Oxyaldehyde.  Glycollic  acid. 
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Derivatives  of  the  Ketone  Alcohol  Radicals,  CnH2n_l. 
658.  The  group  of  ketone  alcohol  radicals  : 

^n'-f-2n  +  l 

I 

Cn»H2n» — 

is  chiefly  represented  by  derivatives  of  acetone  and  propylene,  i.e.  of 
the  hydro-carbon  nucleus : 

CH3 

I 

I 
CH2- 

The  unsaturated  bodies  of  this  class  are  the  monosubstituted  pro- 
pylenes, which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate 
upon  propylene  dihaloids  (§  478) : 

CH3  CH3 

CHBr   +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H20  +  CBr 

I  II 

CH2Br  CH2 

and  on  the  dihaloids  of  the  acetone  radical  (§  445)  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CC12    +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +    CC1 


CH, 


Ik 


Monochlor  propylene,  CH3.CC1:  CH2,  boils  at  23°,  and  below  that 
temperature  forms  a  liquid  little  soluble  in  water. 

Monobrom  propylene,  CH3.CBr :  CH2,  boils  at  57°-58°. 

659.  By  the  union  of  these  two  compounds  with  halogens  the 
trihaloids  of  the  radicals  are  obtained  as  liquids  insoluble  in  water. 

Chlor-propylene  dichloride,  CH3.CC12.CH2C1,  boils  at  123°;  it 
is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  monochlor 
acetone : 

CH3.C0.CH2C1  +  PC15  =  CH3.CC12.CH2C1  -f  POCl3, 

and   by  the   action   of  chlorine  on  methyl  chlor-acetol  (§  445)  in 
sunlight : 

CH3.CC12.CH3  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  CH3.CC12.CH2C1  +  HC1. 

It  is  isomeric  with  propenyl  trichloride  (§  665). 

Brom-propylene  dibromide,  CH3.CBr2.CH2Br,  is  an  oil  of  powerful 
burning  odour,  of  sp.  gr.  3-392  at  23°,  and  boiling  at  195°.  The  same 
compound  is  obtained  when  the  vapours  of  propylene  dibromide  and 
bromine  are  brought  together. 

CMor-propylene    dibromide,    CH3.CClBr.CH2Br,   prepared   from 
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monochlor  propylene  and  bromine,  boils  at  about  170°,  and  has  sp.  gr. 
2-064  at  0°. 

660.  Monosubstitution  Products  of  Acetone. — Monochlor  acetone, 
CH3.C0.CH2C1,  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  monochlor  propylene  by 
an  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  : 

CH3.CCI  :CH2  +  H0C1  =  HC1  +  CH3.C0.CH2C1, 

by  oxidation  of  propylene  hydrate  chloride  (§  496),  and  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  acetone.  In  the  latter  case  well-cooled  acetone  is 
saturated  with  chlorine  and  the  monochlor  acetone  separated  by 
fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  attacks  the 
mucous  membrane  and  tear  glands,  is  insoluble  in  water,  boils  at  119°, 
and  has  sp.  gr.  1*17. 

Acetate  of  acetonalcohol,  CH3.CO.CH2.O.C2H3O,  is  obtained  by 
heating  monochlor  acetone  for  some  time  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassic  acetate,  as  a  liquid  of  refreshing  odour,  boiling  at  about  175°, 
and  having  sp.  gr.  1*053  at  11°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  soon 
decomposes  therewith. 

661.  Monobrom  butylene,  CH3.CH2.CBr.CH2,  is  formed  from 
butylene  dibromide  by  action  of  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  as  a  colour- 
less oil,  boiling  at  140°-150°,  and  uniting  with  two  atoms  of  bromine 
to  form 

Butenyl  tribromide,  CH3.CH2.CBr2.CH2Br,  a  liquid  not  miscible 
with  water,  boiling  with  decomposition  at  208°-215°. 

Derivatives  of  the  Trivalent  Alcohol  Radicals,  CnH2n_1. 

662.  Nearly  the  only  compounds  of  trivalent  alcohol  radicals 
known  are  the  derivatives  of  the  tricarbon  radical  C3H5.  This,  when 
rendered  monovalent  by  the  double  union  of  two  of  its  carbon  atoms, 
forms  the  radical  allyl,  and  when  in  the  trivalent  state  the  radical 
glyceryl : 

CH2  CH2— 


i 


H  allyl  CH—    glyceryl 

CH2  CH2— 

Allyl  Compounds. 

663.  Diallyl  sulphide  and  allyl  mustard  oil  are  found  in  nature,  the 
former  in  leeks  and  onions,  the  latter  as  product  of  the  fermentation 
of  the  myronic  acid  contained  in  black  mustard  seeds. 

Allyl  compounds  can  all  be  obtained  artificially  from  the  trivalent 
alcohol  glycerine. 

By  treating  glycerine  15  parts  with  10  parts  iodine  and  6  of 
amorphous  phosphorus,  and  heating,  allyl  iodide  is  obtained  and 
may  be  separated  from  the  isopropyl  iodide  formed  at  the  same  time 
by  distillation  (§  192) : 

CH2.OH     HI       H20  CH2 

I  II 

CH.OH  +  HI  =  H20  +  I2  +  CH 

CH2.OH    HI       H20  CH2I 

c  c 
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The  allyl  iodide  can  then,  similarly  to  the  alkyl  iodides,  be  converted 
into  the  salts  of  allyl,  and  these  again  by  saponification  into  allyl 
alcohol. 

By  slowly  heating  a  mixture  of  4  parts  glycerine  with  1  of  crys- 
tallised oxalic  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little  ammonic  chloride,  to 
between  220°  and  230°,  and  then  to  about  260°,  a  mixture  first  passes 
over  of  aqueous  formic  acid  and  allyl  alcohol,  and  above  195°  glycerine 
monoformate  principally  distils,  which  by  repeated  distillation  splits 
up  into  water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  allyl  alcohol : 

C3H5(OH)2O.CHO  =  C02  +  OH2  +  C3H5.OH. 

After  saturating  the  collected  distillates  with  K2C03  the  allyl 
alcohol  separates  on  the  surface,  and  is  further  purified  by  distillation 
first  over  solid  KHO  and  finally  over  BaO. 

The  general  behaviour  of  the  allyl  compounds  is  quite  analogous 
to  that  of  the  alkyl  derivatives.  The  most  important  difference  con- 
sists in  that  the  allyl  compounds,  as  primary  substitution  products  of 
propylene,  enter  into  direct  combination  with  the  halogens  and  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  &c,  to  form  glycerine  compounds : 

CH,  CHoBr 


Bi 


)H  +  Br0  =     CHBr 

I  I 

CHBr  CH2Br 

Allyl  bromide,  or  Glycerine  tribromide. 

•>  -brora-propy  lene. 

664.  Halogen  Compounds  of  Allyl. — AUyl  chloride : 

Oxi2 '.  OH.Oxi201, 

isomeric  with  monochlor  propylene  (§  658),  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  PC13  or  HC1  on  allyl  alcohol : 

CH2:CH.CH2.OH  +  HC1  =  CH2:CH.CH2.C1  +  OH2, 

and  also  from  allyl  iodide  by  the  action  of  HgCl2 : 

2C3H5I  +  HgCl2  =  2C3H5C1  +  Hgl2. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  disagreeable  smell,  boiling  at  46°,  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  having  at  0°  the  sp.  gr.  -954. 

Allyl  bromide,  C3H5Br,  resembles  the  chloride ;  it  boils  between 
70°-71°  ;  sp.  gr.  1-461  at  0°.  It  combines  with  HBr  to  trimethene 
dibromide  (§  479). 

Allyl  iodide,  CH2:CH.CH2I,  is  an  oily  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*789  at 
16°,  smells  strongly  like  leeks,  and  boils  at  101°.  It  is  converted  by 
zinc  and  HC1  into  propylene  (§  658),  by  heating  with  HI  into  pro- 
pylene and  isopropyl  iodide  : 

CH2:CH.CH2I  +  HI  =  I2  +  CH2:CH.CH3 
CH2:CH.CH2I  +  2HI  =  I2  +  CH2.CHI.CH3. 

On  agitating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  C3H5I  with  metallic  mercury, 
colourless,  leafy  crystals,  quickly  turning  yellow  in  sunlight,  of 
mercury  allyl  iodide  (comp.  §  361)  crystallise  out : 

CH2:CH.CH2I  +  Hg  =  CH2:CH.CH2.HgI, 
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which,  treated  with  HI,  yield  propylene  gas  : 

CH2:CH.CH2.HgI  +  HI  =  CH2:CH.CH3  +  Hgl2. 

665.  Allyl  alcohol,  CH2 :  CH.CH2.OH,  obtained  as  above  described, 
is  a  colourless  and  mobile  liquid  of  a  sharp  smell  and  sp.  gr.  at  0°  of 
•858.  It  boils  between  96°  and  97°,  and  crystallises  to  a  colourless 
mass  at  a  temperature  of  — 50°.  It  combines  directly  with  the  halo- 
gens to  glycerine  monohydro-dihaloids,  e.g. 

CH2C1.CHC1.CH2.0H. 

By  oxidising  agents  it  is  converted  first  into  acrolein  and  then  into 
formic  acid. 

Nascent  hydrogen  does  not  combine  with  it  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but  by  heating  with  potash  to  100°-105°  formic  acid, 
ethyl  alcohol,  primary  propyl  alcohol,  and  some  products  containing 
less  hydrogen,  which  have  not  been  much  investigated,  are  produced. 
Potassium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  allyl  alcohol  with  disengagement  of 
hydrogen  and  formation  of  bodies  analogous  to  the  alkylates  of  the 
alkalies : 

2CH2:CH.CH2.OH  +  Na2  =  H2  +  2CH2:CH.CH2.ONa. 

666.  Ether-like  compounds  of  allyl  are  obtained  by  the  reaction 
between  metallic  allylates  and  the  halogen  compounds  of  the  alcohol 
radical. 

Allyl  ether,  or  diallyl  oxide,  (CH2  :CH.CH2)20,  is  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation  : 

C3H5OK  +  C3H5I  =  KI  +  ^h;!>0' 

and  also  by  the  action  of  allyl  iodide  on  the  oxides  of  mercury  or 
silver : 

2C3H5I  +  Ag20  =  (C3H5)20  +  2AgI. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  82°.  A  small 
quantity  appears  to  occur  naturally  in  oil  of  garlic. 

Allyl-methyl  ether,  CH2:CH.CH2.O.CH3,  from  sodic  methylate 
and  allyl  iodide,  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  46°. 

AUyl-ethyl  ether,  CH2:CH.CH2.O.CH2.CH3,  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner,  boils  at  64°. 

667.  The  allyl  salts  are  most  easily  obtained  by  the  reaction 
between  allyl  iodide  and  the  silver  salts  of  the  acids. 

Allyl  acetate,  CH2:CH.CH2.O.CO.CH3,  boils  between  98°  and 
100°.  The  formate  is  found  in  small  quantities,  along  with  formic 
acid  and  allyl  alcohol,  among  the  products  resulting  from  heating 
glycerine  with  oxalic  acid.  It  is  lighter  than  water  and  boils  between 
82°  and  83°.     Both  salts  have  a  very  sharp  smell. 

Allyl  butyrate  boils  at  140°,  isovalerate  about  162°. 

MonaUyl  sulphate,  C3H5.HS04,  is  formed  by  mixing  H2S04  and 
allyl  alcohol ;  its  barium  salt  is  soluble  in  water. 

Allyl  nitrate,  CH2:  CH.CH2.O.N02,  boils  at  106°,  sp.  gr.  1-09  at 
10°. 

668.  Allyl  Sulphur  Compounds. — Thio-allyl  alcohol,  or  allyl  mer- 

c  c  2 
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captan,  CH2  :CH.CH2.SH,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  C3H5I  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  sulph-hydrate  : 

C3H5I  +  KSH  =  KI  +  C3H5.SH. 

It  is  very  similar  to  the  ethyl  mercaptan,  and  boils  at  90°.  The  sul- 
phur is  easily  replaced  by  metals,  especially  mercury. 

It  gives  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  allyl  sulphonic  acid, 
CH2:CH.OH2.S02.OII,  the  barium  salt  of  which  crystallises  in 
shining  prisms. 

Diallyl  sulphide,  or  thio-allyl  ether : 

CH2 :  CH.CH2.S.CH2.CH :  CH2, 

is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  yellow  ethereal  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling garlic  (Allium  sativum)  with  water,  from  which  it  is  obtained 
by  repeated  fractionation  and  rectification  over  potassium.  It  also 
occurs  in  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  many  Cruciferse  (A  Uiaria  officinalis,  &c. ), 
and  is  obtained  synthetically  by  the  reaction  between  C3H5I  and  K2S 
in  alcoholic  solution. 

In  the  pure  form  it  is  a  colourless  oil,  of  a  powerful  garlic-like 
odour,  boiling  at  140°. 

669.  Nitrogen  Compounds  of  Allyl. — Allyl  yields  with  nitrogen 
compounds  similar  to  those  of  the  alcohol  radicals. 

Allyl  iodide  and  ammonia  react,  forming  the  iodides  of  the  various 
allylamines,  from  which  a  mixture  of  the  free  bases  is  liberated  by 
treatment  with  potassic  hydrate.  The  separation  of  the  individual 
constituents  in  a  state  of  purity  is  attended  with  the  usual  difficulties. 

Allylamine,  CH2:CH.CH2.NH2,  is  most  easily  obtained  in  the 
pure  form  by  reducing  allyl  mustard  oil  with  zinc  and  HC1  in 
alcoholic  solution  : 

CH2:CH.CH2.N:CS  +  2Zn  +  5HC1  =  CH2:CH.CH2.NH2HC1 
+  2ZnCl2  +  CH2S. 

On  distilling  the  product  of  the  reaction  with  OKH,  it  is  obtained  as 
an  ammoniacal  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  -864  and  boiling  point  58°. 

The  principal  product  of  the  reaction  between  allyl  iodide  and 
ammonia  : 

4C3H5I  +  4NH3  =  3NH4I  +  N(C3H5)3I, 

tetrallyl  ammonium  iodide,  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  KHO  as  a  syrup,  and  crystallises  in  vacuo  over  H2S04 
after  some  time.  By  treating  its  solution  with  argentic  hydrate 
tetrallyl  ammonium  hydrate,  N(C3H5)4OH,  a  caustic  alkaline  liquid, 
is  obtained,  which  on  heating  decomposes  principally  into  triallylamine, 
]ST(C3H5)3,  a  basic  volatile  oil. 

670.  Allyl  pseudo-cyanate,  or  allyl  carboxylamine : 

CH2:CH.CH2.N:CO, 

is  formed  by  heating  allyl  iodide  and  potassic  pseudo-cyanate  together. 
It  is  a  sharp-smelling  oil,  which  boils  at  82°  and  excites  to  tears. 
By  gently  heating  with  water  it  splits  up  into  C02  and  diallyl  urea, 
or  sinapoline  (comp.  §  280) : 

2C3H5.N:CO  +  OH2  =  C02  +  (C3H5)HKCO.NH(C3H5), 

which  crystallises  in  large  leafy  crystals,  melting  at  100°. 
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It  combines  directly  with  ammonia  to  form  monallyl  urea : 
C3H5.N:CO  +  NH3  =  (C3H5).HN.CO.NH2, 
and  with  ethylamine  to  form  ethyl-allyl  urea : 

(C3H5).HKCO.NH(C2H5), 

which  crystallises  in  fine  prisms. 

671.  Allyl  mustard  oil,  or  allyl pseudo-sulpho-cyanate : 

CH2:CH.CH2.N:C:S 

(comp.  §§  284  and  285).  Black  mustard  seeds  contain  the  potassium 
salt  of  a  glucoside  acid,  myronic  acid,  which,  in  presence  of  water  and 
a  ferment  existing  in  the  seeds  (myrosine),  is  converted  into  sugar, 
hydric  potassic  sulphate,  and  allyl  mustard  oil.  The  very  powerful 
odour  of  mustard  oil  is  indeed  evident  after  slightly  moistening  the 
seeds  with  water.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  and 
purified  by  further  fractional  distillation.  It  possesses  the  sp.  gr. 
1*017  at  10°,  and  boils  between  150°  and  151°  ;  its  vapour  density  is 
3*4.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  freely  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  liquid  raises  blisters  on  the  skin,  and  its  vapour  powerfully 
irritates  the  mucous  membranes. 

Synthetically  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  reaction  between  C3H5I 
and  potassium  sulpho-cyanate  in  alcoholic  solutions  (difference  from 
the  alkyl  mustard  oils). 

Ammonia  forms  with  mustard  oil 

Allyl  thio-urea,  or  thio-sinnamine  : 

S:C:N.CH2.CH:CH2  +  NH3  =  S:C^H2GH:CH2)H 

which  crystallises  in  colourless  rhombic  prisms,  of  bitter  taste,  melting 
at  74°,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  combines  with 
monobasic  acids  to  acid,  easily  decomposable  salts,  and  also  gives  com- 
pounds with  metallic  salts  like  mercuric  chloride  and  silver  nitrate. 

Allyl  pseudo-sulpho-cyanate  combines  with  ethylamine  to  form 
allyl-ethyl  thio-urea,  (C3H6)HN.CS.NH.C2H5,  a  difficultly  crystallis- 
able  syrup. 

672.  By  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulph-allyl  urea  with 
plumbic  oxide  the  sulphur  is  removed  and  allyl  cyanamide  formed 
(see  §  276). 

Allyl  cyanamide  is  obtained  as  a  syrupy  mass  after  separating  the 
lead  from  the  solution  by  SH2  and  evaporating.  It  gradually  changes 
or  metamerises  into  triallyl  melamine  or  sinnamine,  C3N6(C3H5)3H3, 
which  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
reacts  alkaline. 

Allyl  nitryl,  CH2  :CH.CH2.N02,  formed  by  the  double  decom- 
position between  allyl  iodide  and  argentic  nitrite,  is  an  oil  heavier 
than  water  which  boils  at  96°. 

Compounds  of  Glycerine. 

673.  The  glycerine  derivatives  contain  the  same  radical  as  the 
allyl  compounds,  but  with  single  combination  between  the  carbon 
atoms,  so  that  it  acts  towards  other  radicals  or  elements  as  a  trivalent 
group. 
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Eitl 
serve  a* 
formed. 


Either  the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerine  or  the  compounds  of  allyl 
serve  as  raw  material  from  which  the  glycerine  compounds  may  be 


CH2.OH 

Glycerine,  C3H5(OH)3  =  CH.OH 

CH2.OH 

674.  The  naturally  occurring  fats,  both  from  plants  and  animals, 
are  the  neutral  salts  of  the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerine  with  the 
CnHgn.jO.OH  and  the  CnH2n_3O.OH  series  of  acids  and  a  few 
others.  As  previously  explained  (§  561),  the  fats  are  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  strongly  basic  hydrates  into  the  salts  of  the  particular 
acids  and  glycerine  (saponification). 

If  the  alkalies  are  used  as  saponifying  agents  the  glycerine  can  be 
obtained  pure  only  with  difficulty  : 

CaH^OCnHjjn.jOJa  +  3KHO  =  SKO.CnH^O  +  C3H5(OH)3. 

In  this  case  the  mixture  of  soap  and  glycerine  is  neutralised  with  the 
proper  amount  of  H2S04,  the  fatty  acid  which  separates  removed 
mechanically,  and  the  aqueous  solution  evaporated  as  far  as  possible. 
The  residue  is  a  mixture  of  alkaline  sulphate  and  glycerine ;  the  latter 
is  removed  by  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  again  obtained  as  a 
syrup  on  distilling  off  the  alcohol.  The  saponification  is  much  more 
conveniently  made  with  plumbic  oxide  and  water,  whereby  an  insoluble 
lead  salt  is  formed,  from  which  the  glycerine  solution  is  filtered  and  a 
little  dissolved  lead  removed  by  means  of  SH2.  On  the  manufactur- 
ing scale  glycerine  is  obtained  by  distillation  of  fats  with  superheated 
steam,  producing  insoluble  fatty  acid  and  pure  glycerine.  Glycerine 
can  be  obtained  in  several  ways  from  allyl  compounds,  most  con- 
veniently by  combining  allyl  bromide  with  bromine  to  form  the  tribro- 
mide,  converting  this  by  heating  with  silver  acetate  into  glyceryl  tria- 
cetate, which  can  be  easily  saponified  into  acetic  salts  and  glycerine  : 

C3H5Br3  +  3AgOC2H30  =  3AgBr  +  C3H5(OC2H30)3. 

From  propylene,  and  therefore  from  acetone  and  isopropyl  alcohol, 
glycerine  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  propylene  dichloride. 

The  latter  is  converted,  by  heating  with  iodine  chloride  to  140°, 
into  glycerine  trichloride  (§  655),  which  further,  by  heating  with  much 
water  to  170°,  is  converted  into  glycerine : 

C3H5C13  +  3HOH  +  xOH2  =  C3H5(OH)3  +  3HC1  +  xOK2. 

Small  quantities  of  glycerine  are  also  formed  during  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation of  sugar.  Consequently  it  is  found  in  small  quantities  in 
such  alcoholic  beverages  as  are  not  distilled. 

675.  Glycerine  in  the  ordinary  condition  is  a  syrupy  liquid  of 
very  sweet  taste ;  it  can,  however,  by  means  of  cold  and  simultaneous 
shaking,  be  obtained  in  fine  crystalline  masses. 

It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  scarcelv  in  ether.  By 
heating  in  open  vessels  to  170°  it  is  rendered  anhydrous,  and  then 
possesses  the  sp.  gr.  1*27.  It  absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 
Under  ordinary  pressure  glycerine  boils  at  280°,  with  partial  decom- 
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position ;  in  a  vacuum  of  50  mm.  the  boiling  point  is  210°,  at  12  mm. 
179 "5°.     It  is  easily  carried  over  with  steam. 

When  distilled  with  dehydrating  substances,  such  as  P205  or 
potassic  hydric  sulphate,  acrolein  is  formed : 

C3H5(OH)3  =  20H2  +  C3H40; 

with  melted  potash,  acetate,  formate,  and  free  hydrogen  are  yielded  : 

C3H5(OH)3  +  2KOH  =  KO.CHO  +  KO.C2H30  +  OH2  +  2H2. 

Phosphorus  iodide  and  HI  convert  it,  according  to  the  proportion  used, 
into  allyl  iodide,  propylene,  or  isopropyl  iodide  (§  192). 

A  weak  aqueous  solution  of  glycerine  is  slowly  fermented  by  con- 
tact with  yeast  at  20°  to  30°,  propionic  acid  being  formed  : 

CH2(OH).CH(OH).CH2.OH=  CH3.CH2.CO.OH  +  OH2. 

676.  Metallic  Compounds. — Glycerine  dissolves  metallic  oxides  in 
certain  proportions,  and  not  alone  the  alkali  metals,  but  also  calcium, 
barium,  lead,  and  copper  oxides,  undoubtedly  forming  metallic  deriva- 
tives of  glycerine.     The  copper  compound  may  be 

03H5(OII)2.O.Cu.O.C3H5(OH)2  0), 

from  whose  solutions  alkalies  do  not  precipitate  the  copper. 

Many  salts  are  also  very  largely  dissolved  by  glycerine — e.g.  sodic 
chloride,  and  also  arsenious  anhydride. 

Sodium  does  not  act  on  dry  glycerine  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
on  warming,  however,  the  reaction  is  so  violent  that  the  sodium 
becomes  nearly  red  hot,  and  the  glycerine  is  carbonised  with  produc- 
tion of  acrolein.  On  warming  with  sodium  amalgam  the  reaction 
takes  place  quietlv,  a  crystalline  compound  being  obtained  after  the 
addition  of  alcohol  of  the  form  C3H5(ONa)(OH).2,C2H5OH.  The  same 
body  is,  however,  much  more  easily  formed  by  adding  glycerine  to  a 
solution  of  sodium  ethylate  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  sodium  com- 
pound crystallises  out  almost  immediately,  and  may  be  freed  from  the 
alcohol  molecule  by  heating  to  100°  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

Sodic  glycerate  is  a  white,  very  hygroscopic  substance,  easily 
decomposed  by  water  into  glycerine  and  sodic  hydrate. 

Haloid  Derivatives  of  Glycerine. 

677.  The  three  hydroxyl  groups  in  glycerine  can  be  individually 
replaced  by  halogens. 

By  treatment  of  glycerine  with  the  halogen  acids,  one  or  two  of 
the  hydroxyls  can  be  replaced  according  to  the  relative  proportions 
operated  upon — temperature,  presence  of  water-,  &c.  The  mono-  and 
dihaloid  compounds  are  generally  simultaneously  formed,  but  the 
reaction  can  never  be  carried  out  quantitatively  : 

.OH  .OH 

C3H5<f  OH  +  HC1  =  OH2  +  C3H5<-OH     (monochlorhydrin). 
X)H  X)l 

.OH  /CI 

C3H5<-OH  +  2HC1  =  OH2  +  C3H5<f  CI        (dichlorhydrin). 
X)H  N)H 
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To  remove  the  last  OH  group  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  penta- 
haloid  phosphorus  compounds  : 

c3h5<|h  +  pci5  =  poci3  +  hoi  +  c3H5^cj  <$*»; 

Haloid  glycerines  can  be  formed  from  the  allyl  series  by  addition  of 
halogens,  hypochlorous  acid,  and  haloid  acids,  as  described  in  another 
place. 

By  heating  the  glycerine  haloids  or  haloid  hydrates  with  metallic 
acetates  the  halogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  O.C2H30,  yielding 
glycerine  acetates,  from  which,  on  saponification,  glycerine  is  obtained. 

678.  Monochlorhy drin,  C3H5,(0H)2C1,  doubtless  exists  in  two 
isomeric  forms,  namely : 

CH2.C1  CH2.OH 


A 


H.OH  and  CH.C1 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

which,  however,  are  not  yet  known  in  the  pure  state.  It  is  very 
probable  that  a  mixture  of  the  two  bodies  is  formed  when  glycerine 
saturated  with  HC1  is  heated  for  a  long  time  at  100°,  and  afterwards 
fractionally  distilled. 

Allyl  alcohol  combines  with  hypochlorous  acid  with  evolution  of 
heat,  and  the  chlorhydrin  is  left,  after  evaporating  the  liquid  on  the 
water  bath,  as  a  thick  sweet  and  sharp-tasting  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*4  at 
13°  and  boiling  between  230°  and  235°. 

From  its  high  boiling  "point  it  is  probably  the  double  primary 
hydrate  CH2(OH).CHCl.CH2(OH). 

The  preparation  from  glycerine  certainly  contains  the  primary- 
secondary  hydrate  in  greater  proportion,  since  its  aqueous  solution  is 
reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  principally  to  propylene  glycol  (§  488)  : 

CH2.C1  CH3 

I  I 

CH.OH  +  Na2  +  OH2  =  NaCl  +  NaOH  +    CH.OH 

I  I 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

679.  Dichlorhydrin,  C3H5.C12.0H,  is  known  in  both  its  isomeric 
forms. 

a.  The  primary  hydrate  is  obtained  pure  by  passing  chlorine  into 
anhydrous  allyl  alcohol  cooled  by  ice  : 

CH2  CH2C1 

CH         +  Cl2  =  CHC1 

I  I 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

as  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  soluble  in  much  water,  of  sp.  gr.  1*3799 
at  0°  and  182°  boiling  point. 

On  account  of  its  method  of  formation  it  is  called  allyl-alcohol 
dichloride,  and  can  also  be  considered  as  dichlor-propyl  alcohol.     The 
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same  compound  is  formed  directly  from  allyl  chloride  and  hypochlorous 
acid : 

CH2  CH2.OH 

II  I 

CH        +  C1.0H  =  CHC1 

I  I 

CH2C1  CH2C1 

Sodium  takes  away  the  two  chlorine  atoms,  reforming  allyl  alcohol, 
which  by  excess  of  sodium  passes  into  the  allylate. 

/3.  The  secondary  hydrate,  CH2C1,CH(0H),CH2C1,  commonly 
and  improperly  called  dichlorhydrin,  properly  dichlor-isopropyl  alco- 
hol, is  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  mixing  epichlorhydrin  with  HC1. 
The  combination  takes  place  with  evolution  of  heat : 

CH2.  CH2.C1 

I      >  I 

CH  /     +  HC1  =  CH.OH 

CH2C1  CH2C1 

The  /3-dichlorhydrin  is  a  mobile  liquid  of  agreeable  smell,  boiling  at 
174°,  therefore  8°  lower  than  a,  and  of  sp.  gr.  1-383  at  19°.  It  mixes 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolves  in  nine  times  its  volume  of 
water. 

Sodium  amalgam  converts  it  into  isopropyl  alcohol : 

CH2C1.CH(0H).CH2C1  -f-  2Na2  +  20H2  =  2NaCl  f  2NaOH 
+  CH3.CH(OH).CH3. 

It  yields,  by  oxidation  with  dilute  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids,  a 
dichlor  acetone  of  the  form  CH2C1.C0.CH2C1. 

The  two  isomers  are  formed  together  by  long-continued  heating  of 
one  volume  of  glycerine  and  twelve  volumes  of  fuming  HC1  to  100°, 
and  fractionation  of  the  product;  more  conveniently  by  saturating 
a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  glycerine  with  HC1  at  100°.  The 
dichlorhydrin,  boiling  at  174°,  generally  predominates;  and  when  the 
temperature  at  which  the  mixture  is  saturated  with  HC1  exceeds  100° 
it  is  the  sole  product.  By  this  last  method  some  acetate  chloride  is 
also  formed. 

An  excellent  yield  of  dichlorhydrin  is  obtained  by  gradually 
adding  one  molecule  of  glycerine  to  two  of  sulphur  chloride,  with  con- 
tinuous shaking  and  warming  on  the  water  bath,  until  the  sulphur 
has  separated  in  a  compact  state.  It  may  then  be  purified  by  distil- 
lation : 

C3H5(OH)3  +  2S2C12  =  2HC1  +  S02  +  3S  +  C3H5(0H)C12. 

Both  the  a-  and  /3-chlorhydrins  are  converted  by  concentrated  alkalies 
into  epichlorhydrin. 

680.  TricMorhydrin,  or  glyceryl  trichloride,  CH2C1.CHC1.CH2C1, 
isomeric  with  propylene  trichloride  (§  655)  and  chlor-propylene 
dichloride  (§  659),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  PC15  on  the  two 
previous  compounds.  It  is  separated  from  the  simultaneously  formed 
POCl3  by  washing  with  water  and  distillation. 
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It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  with  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
chloroform,  boiling  at  158°  and  of  sp.  gr.  1*417  at  15°. 

Trichlorhydrin  is  also  produced  by  the  direct  addition  of  chlorine 
to  allyl  chloride,  CH2 :  CH.CH2C1  +  Cl2  =  CH2C1.CHC1.CH2C1,  and, 
along  with  the  isomeric  propylene  trichloride,  by  heating  propylene 
dichloridewith  iodine  chloride. 

Solid  caustic  alkalies  convert  it  into  dichlor  glycid  : 

C3H5C13  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  C3H4C12. 

681.  The  bromides  of  glycerine  correspond  in  properties  and 
methods  of  formation  to  the  chlorides,  differing  mostly  from  the  latter 
by  their  greater  density  and  higher  boiling  point. 

Monobromhydrin,  C3H5(OH)2Br,  is  a  thick  liquid  only  distilling 
unchanged  in  vacuo  at  180°. 

Glyceryl  dibrom-hydrate.     Both  isomers  are  known. 
a- Ally  I- alcohol  dibromide,  or  dibrom-propyl  alcohol: 

CH2Br.CHBr.CH2OH, 

prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  bromine  and  allyl  alcohol,  boils 
between  212°  and  214°. 

(3-Bib?'omhydrin,  dibrom-isopropyl  alcohol  : 

CH2Br.CH(OH)CH2Br, 

from  glycerine  and  HBr,  boils  at  219°  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  2*11  at 
18°. 

Tribromhydrin,  CH2Br.CHBr.CH2Br,  isomeric  with  brom-propy- 
lene  dibromide,  is  obtained  from  the  previous  compounds  by  means 
of  phosphorus  bromide,  and  also  from  allyl  bromide  or  iodide  and 
bromine  : 

CH2 :  CH.CH2I  +  2Br2  =  CH2Br.CHBr.CH2Br  +  IBr. 

It  crystallises  in  colourless  shining  prisms,  melting  at  16°  and  boiling 
between  219°  and  220°. 

682.  Chlor-brom-hydrin,  C3H5.Cl.Br.OH,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydrobromic  acid  on  epichlorhydrin  : 

CH2V  CH2Br 

I       >  I 

CH  /       +  HBr  =  CH.OH 

I  I 

CH2C1  CH2C1 

or  by  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  epibromhydrin  : 

CH2V  CH2C1 

I       >  I 

CH  /       +  HC1  =    CH.OH 

I  I 

CH2Br  CH2Br 

It  is  an  oily  body,  boiling  at  197°,  of  sp.  gr.  1'740  at  12°. 

The  chlor-allyl  dibromide,  of  the  formula  CH2Br.CHBr.CH2Cl, 
may  be  regarded  as  glyceryl  chloride-dibromide ;  it  boils  at  195°  and 
has  the  sp.  gr.  2-088. 

The   isomeric  chlor-dibrom-hydrin,   CH2Br.CHCl.CH2Br,  which 
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boils  between  202°  and  203°,  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  PC15  on 
dibromhydrin. 

Both  compounds  are  isomeric  with  chlor-propylene  dibromide. 

Brom-dichlor-liydrin  is  obtained  quite  in  an  analogous  manner 
from  dichlorhydrin  and  PBr5.  It  boils  at  176°  and  has  the  formula 
CH2Cl.CHBr.CH2CL 

683.  A  moniodo-hydrin,  C3H5I(OH)2,  is  obtained  by  heating 
glycerine  saturated  with  HI  to  100°  for  forty  hours,  and  after  neutralis- 
ing the  free  acid  with  alkali  shaking  out  with  ether.  The  latter 
leaves  on  evaporation  iod-hydrine,  a  yellow  syrup  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  of  sp.  gr.  1*783,  which  decomposes  on  distillation. 

Diiodo-hydrin,  CH2I.CH(OH).OH2L  The  product  of  long-con- 
tinued beating  of  dichlorhydrin  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassic  iodide  is  a  thick  oil  of  sp.  gr.  2*4.  It  crystallises  at  — 16°  to 
colourless  crystals,  and  decomposes  on  heating  with  formation  of  allyl 
alcohol,  allyl  iodide,  and  acrolein,  and  evolution  of  iodine. 

Chlor-iodhy drin,  CH2C1.CH(0H)CH2I,  prepared  by  direct  com- 
bination of  epichlorhydrin  and  HI,  boils  at  226°  under  partial 
decomposition;  sp.  gr.  2*06  at  10°. 

The  corresponding  bromine  compound,  (CH2Br.CH(OH).CH2I), 
is  not  capable  of  being  distilled. 

Triiodo-hf/drin,  or  glycerine  triiodide,  is  not  capable  of  existing, 
decomposing  at  once  into  iodine  and  allyl  iodide.  Several  trihaloid 
glycerine  compounds  are  known,  however — viz.  iodhydrin  and  PC15 
give  CH2C1.CHC1.CH2I,  boiling  at  205°,  sp.  gr.  2-0476  at  9° j  and 
CH2Cl.CHBr.CH2Cl,  from  chloriod-hydrins  and  PBr5,  decomposed 
by  distillation,  sp.  gr.  2*325  at  9°. 

Ethereal  Derivatives  of  Glycerine. 

684.  These  bodies  are  easily  obtained  by  the  reaction  between 
haloid  glycerine  and  the  sodium  alcoholates  (e.g.  sodic  ethylate). 

Monochlorhydrin  yields  in  this  manner  with  sodium  ethylate 
ethyl  hydrin,  or  ethylin,  a  liquid  boiling  at  230°  and  soluble  in  water  : 

C3H5(0H)2C1  +  NaO.C2H5  =  NaCl  +  C3H5(OH)2(O.C2H5)  j 

dichlorhydrin  yielding  a  diethijlin,  CH2(OC2H5)CHOH.CH2.002H5, 
boiling  at  182°-183°,  possessing  a  faint  odour  of  pepper,  sp.  gr.  '92. 

This  compound  dissolves  sodium  and  reacts  again  with  ethyl  iodide, 
forming  triethylin  : 

C3H5(O.C2H5)2.ONa  +  C2H5I  =  Nal  +  C3H5(O.C2H5)3. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  boils  at  185°. 

685.  A  glycerine  chloride  hydrate  ethylate,  or  ethyl  chlor-hydrin,  is 
formed  when  (§  666)  allyl-ethyl  ether  comes  in  contact  with  diluted 
hypochlorous  acid  : 

CH2 :  CH.CH2.O.C2H5  +  ClOH  =  CH2(OH).CHCl.CH2.O.C2H5. 
It  may  be  extracted  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  ether,  and  remains  on 
evaporation  of  that  solvent  as  a  thick  liquid  of  faintly  ethereal  odour, 
boiling  between  183°  and  185°,  of  sp.  gr.  1*117  at  11°. 

By  the  combination  of  cooled  allyl-ethyl  ether  with  chlorine,  a 
glycerine  dichlor ethylate,  CH2C1.CHC1.CH2.0.C2H5,  boiling  at  165°, 
is  formed.     The  corresponding  bromine  compound  also  exists,  boiling 
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at  195°.  Metallic  sodium  extracts  the  halogen  from  both  bodies, 
reforming  the  allyl-ethyl  ether. 

Allylin,  C3H5(OH)2O.CH2.CH :  CH2,  or  glyceryl  dihydrate  aUyl 
ether,  can  be  isolated  from  the  following  compound  by  fractional 
distillation  of  the  residue  remaining  in  the  retorts  after  the  prepara- 
tion of  allyl  alcohol  from  glycerine  by  heating  with  oxalic  acid.  It  is 
a  thick  liquid  boiling  between  225°  and  240°,  and  combines  directly 
with  bromine  to  form  C3H5(OH)2.O.C3H5Br2. 

Glyceryl  ether,  (C3H5)203,  obtained  along  with  the  above,  is  a 
colourless,  odourless  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  between 
169°  and  172°.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  which  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing formulae  represents  its  constitution  : 

CH2.O.CH2  CH2v         CH2v 

CH.O.CH       or      CH  /       CH  / 

II  II 

CH2.O.CH2  CH2.O.CH2 

686.  To  the  ethereal  derivatives  belong  also  the  glyceryl  oxyhaloid 

compounds,  or  epihaloid  hydrins,  and  other  bodies  constituted  on  the 

general  formula : 

CH2V 

I       > 

I 
CH2X 

(for  analogous  bodies  see  §  499). 

They  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  glyceryl  dihaloid 
hydrates ;   e.g. 

CHoCl  CH2OH  CH2. 

I        w        J  I      > 

CH.OH  or   CHC1    +  OKH  =  KC1  +  OH2  +  CH  / 

I  I  ! 

CH2C1  CH2.C1  CH2C1 

corresponding  to : 

CH2.OH  CH2V 

+  OKH  =  KC1  +  OH2  +    |        >0 
CH2C1  CH/ 

They  combine  directly  with  water  to  form  glyceryl  dihydrate  haloids, 
the  haloid  having  a  primary  position  : 

CH2.  CH2.OH 

I       >  I 

CH  /       +  OH2  =  CH.OH 

I  I 

CH2.C1  CH2C1 

and  with  the  haloid  acids  to  the  above-described  dihaloid  hydrins. 
Epichlorhydrin,  or  glyceryl  oxychloride : 

O 

/\ 
CH2.CH.CH2C1, 
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isomeric  with  monochlor  acetone  (§  660),  is  easily  formed  from  the 
glyceryl  dichlorides.  Dichlorhydrin,  boiling  between  160°  and  200°, 
may  be  conveniently  used  for  its  preparation.  On  mixing  gradually 
with  concentrated  potash  and  shaking,  the  reaction  takes  place  with 
considerable  evolution  of  heat,  necessitating  cooling;  the  epichlor- 
hydrin  separates  to  the  surface  as  an  oily  layer,  and  is  purified  by 
fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*194  at  11°, 
and  boils  between  118°  and  119°  ;  it  resembles  chloroform  in  taste  and 
smell. 

Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions.  By  long  warming 
with  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  it  combines  with  it  to  form 
monochlorhydrin. 

0 

/\ 

Epibromhydrin,  CH2.CH.CH2Br,  isomeric  with  monobrom 
acetone,  is  very  similar  to  the  chlorine  compound  ;  it  boils  between 
130°  and  140°. 

Epiiodo-hydrin,  C3H5I  :  O,  obtained  by  heating  epichlorhydrin 
with  potassic  iodide,  boils  at  about  160°. 

Epiethylin,  or  glyceryl  oxy-ethyl  ether,  prepared  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  ethyl  chlorhydrin  with  alkali  : 

C3H5.Cl(OH).OC2H5  +  OKH  =  KC1  +  OH2  +  C3H5( :  0).OC2H5, 

is  a  pleasantly  smelling  liquid,  boiling  between  126°  and  130°. 

Epichlorhydrin  heated  to  220°  with  isoamylic  alcohol  forms 
isoamylchlor-hydrin,  C3H5.Cl.(OH).(O.C3Hn),  boiling  at  235°  and 
decomposing  on  distillation  with  concentrated  alkali  into  glyceryl 
oxide  isoamyl  ether,  CHa.CH.CH^O.CsHu,  a  mobile  liquid  of  exceed- 

Y 

ingly  pleasant  odour,  boiling  at  188°. 

687.  Derivatives  of  glycerine  are  known,  but  not  in  the  pure 
state,  owing  to  difficulty  of  separation,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  gly- 
cerine that  the  poly-ethylene  alcohols  bear  to  ethylene  glycol  (§  506). 

They  are  generally  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from  gly- 
cerine at  a  temperature  of  incipient  decomposition. 

When  glycerine  is  saturated  with  HC1  and  heated  with  an  equal 
volume  of  glycerine  to  130°,  a  liquid  is  obtained  distilling  in  a  vacuum 
of  10  mm.  between  220°  and  230°,  thus: 

C3H5(OH)3  +  C3H5C1(0H)2  =  HC1  +  C3H5(OH)2.O.C3H5(OH)2, 

diglyceryl  alcohol;  and  between  275°  and  280°  triglyceryl  alcohol  : 

C3H5.(OH).[O.C3H5(OH)2]2,    * 
passes  over. 

Salts  of  Glycerine  with  Inorganic  Acids. 

688.  All  or  part  of  the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  in  glyceric  hydrates 
may  be  substituted  by  acid  radicals,  neutral  and  basic  compounds 
being  known. 

689.  Glyceric  Nitrates. — Glycerine  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  fum- 
ing nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol  with  very  considerable  evolution  of 
heat,  the  operation  requiring  to  be  gradually  performed  with  strong 
cooling.     On  pouring  the  mixture  into  a  large  volume  of  water  a 
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heavy,  colourless,  poisonous  oil,  glyceric  trinitrate,  nitro-glycerine, 
C3H5(O.N02)3,  is  precipitated.  It  crystallises  at  —  20°  and  has  sp. 
gr.  1  *6.  In  alcohol  it  is  scarcely  soluble,  but  easily  in  ether.  Alcoholic 
potash  saponifies  it  very  easily  into  glycerine  and  potassic  nitrate. 

By  percussion  or  quick  heating  nitro-glycerine  explodes  with 
fearful  violence,  complete  combustion  taking  place,  excess  of  oxygen 
being  present,  thus : 

4C3H5(O.N02)3  =  12C02  +  10H2O  +  6N2  +  02. 

When  merely  inflamed,  however,  nitro-glycerine  burns  rapidly,  but 
without  explosion.  It  is  much  used  as  a  blasting  material  either  in 
the  liquid  form  or  mixed  with  silica  or  fine  sand,  generally  then  called 
dynamite.  For  purposes  of  transport  it  is  often  diluted  with  methyl 
alcohol. 

Dichlorhydrin  is  converted  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  into  glyceryl  dichlor-nitrate,  CH2C1.CH(0.N02)CH2C1,  an  oil 
boiling  with  decomposition  between  180°  and  190°,  but  not  exploding; 
it  has  a  sp.  gr.  at  10°  of  1*465. 

In  a  similar  manner  chlorbromhydrin  gives 

CH2Cl.CH(O.N02)CH2Br  ; 

epichlorhydrin,  CH2Cl.CH(0.]Sr02).CH2.0.]Sr02.  Both  are  thick 
liquids  not  distillable  without  decomposition.  The  latter  is  of  sp.  gr. 
1-5112  at  9°. 

690.  Glycerine  combines  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  mixed  with  it, 
with  evolution  of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat.  On  diluting  with 
water  and  neutralising  with  chalk  a  mixture  of  calcic  sulphate  and 
the  calcium  salt  of  sulpho-gly eerie  acid  is  obtained  ;  the  latter  may  be 
separated  from  the  gypsum  by  its  much  greater  solubility  in  water. 

The  free  acid  may  be  obtained  by  exactly  precipitating  the  calcium 
from  a  solution  of  the  above  salt  with  oxalic  acid. 
Glycerine  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulpho-gly  eerie  acid  : 

C3H5(OH)2(O.S02.OH), 

is  an  acid  and  also  a  basic  ether,  and  corresponds  to  monethyl  sulphate 
or  ethylene  hydrate  sulphate. 

Its  aqueous  solution  reacts  strongly  acid,  and  gives  salts  with 
oxides,  and  carbonates  of  basic  metals  mostly  crystalline  and  without 
exception  soluble  in  water. 

Monochlorhydrin  similarly  forms  a  chlorhydrin  sulphuric  acid, 
C3H5Cl(OH).O.S02.OH. 

691.  Powdered  metaphosphoric  acid  mixed  with  glycerine  also 
combines  with  it,  forming  glycerine  phosphoric  acid  : 

C3H5(OH)2.O.PO.(OH)2, 

with  evolution  of  heat. 

On  diluting  with  water  and  precipitating  the  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid  with  baric  carbonate  and  then  adding  alcohol,  baric  glycerophos- 
phate : 

.OH 

X>.P.O<£>Ba 

is  thrown  down. 
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This  salt,  when  decomposed  by  the  exact  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  the  free  acid,  which  on  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution  may 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  acid,  thick  syrup.  Its  salts  are  mostly 
soluble  in  water  and  crystallisable. 

Its  calcium  salt  is  thrown  down  in  pearly  scales  on  boiling  its  cold 
saturated  solution. 

Glycerine  phosphoric  acid  occurs  as  one  of  the  decomposition 
products  of  lecithin  (§  697),  and  is  physiologically  important  from 
its  supposed  existence  in  brain  substance,  &c. 

Salts  of  Glycerine  with  Organic  A  cids.     Fats. 

692.  Glycerine  combines  with  the  acids  of  the  CnH2n  _  jO.OH  series 
when  heated,  water  being  eliminated.  The  number  of  hydroxyl 
groups  replaced  depends  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  the  reaction 
and  the  quantity  of  acid  present. 

The  neutral  salts  of  the  form  C3H5(O.CnH2n_10)3  occur  in  most 
natural  fats,  and  are  in  fact,  in  many,  the  principal  substance.  Most 
solid  animal  fats,  tallow,  &c,  are  composed  of  glycerine  fats  of 
palmitic  and  stearic  acids.  As  yet  no  known  fat  consists  entirely  of 
the  salt  of  one  acid  ;  they  are  generally  mixtures  of  several,  not  only 
of  the  above-mentioned  series,  but  also  with  salts  of  acids  of  the  oleic 
series,  C3H5(O.CnH2n_30)3.  These  latter  salts  confer  liquidity 
(animal  oils)  or  buttery  consistency  on  many  fats,  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  admixture. 

Fatty  or  animal  oils  also  frequently  contain  acids  of  still  lower 
hydrogen  contents,  which  oxidise  easily  on  exposure  to  air,  becoming 
hard  and  resinified,  the  same  property  being  imparted  in  some  degree 
to  their  glycerine  salts,  which  are  hence  termed  drying  oils. 

The  existence  of  glycerine  salts  of  mixed  acids  has  no  doubt  a 
great  influence  in  causing  the  variety  of  animal  fats.  It  appears,  for 
instance,  that  mutton  fat,  or  sheep  tallow,  contains  a  glycerine  di- 
stearin  palmitate,  C3H5(O.C1 81X3.50)2.(0.0! 6H310). 

To  extract  fats  from  organic  tissues  or  substance  mechanical  pres- 
sure, sometimes  with  elevation  of  temperature,  is  generally  resorted  to, 
whereby  the  cells  containing  the  fats  are  broken.  In  cases  where  it 
is  desired  to  extract  the  whole  amount  completely,  solvents,  like  ether 
or  disulphide  of  carbon,  are  used.  From  these  the  fat  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporation  of  the  solvent. 

Natural  fats  may  be  purified  from  the  albuminous  substances  which 
generally  accompany  them,  when  mechanically  extracted,  by  gently 
warming  with  a  little  potash  solution  or  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the 
albuminoids  are  decomposed  or  dissolved.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  temperature  employed  be  not  too  high,  or  the  glycerine  salts  or 
fats  will  themselves  be  saponified  or  converted  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
into  free  fatty  acid  and  sulpho-glyceric  acid. 

The  decomposition  of  fats  by  water  or  steam  at  a  high  temperature, 
as  well  as  their  decomposition  by  ammonia  into  glycerine  and  acid 
amides,  has  already  been  considered. 

The  fats,  when  heated  by  themselves,  undergo  dry  distillation, 
acrolein  being  one  of  the  constant  products,  depending  on  the  presence 
of  glycerine  in  the  fat. 

693.  Only  one  formic  ether  of  glycerine  is  known — glyceryl  di- 
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hydrate,  formate,  or  monoformin,  C3H5.(OH)2(O.CHO).  It  is  formed 
by  heating  glycerine  with  oxalic  acid  to  190°,  and  may  be  extracted 
from  the  cooled  product  of  the  reaction  by  ether,  on  the  evaporation 
of  which  it  remains  as  a  colourless  liquid,  miscible  with  water  and 
distilling  unchanged  in  a  vacuum.  On  heating  to  200°  it  decomposes 
into  C02,  water,  and  allyl  alcohol  (§  663). 

694.  Acetic  Acid  Derivatives. — Glycerine  heated  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  100°  yields  a  mixed 
product,  from  which  ether  extracts 

Monacetin,  or  glyceryl  dihydrate  acetate,  formed  according  to  the 
equation : 

C3H5(OH)3  +  HO.C2H30=  OH2  +  C3H5(OH)2(O.C2H30). 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  miscible  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but 
is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity. 

Diacetin,  C3H5.(OH).(O.C2H30)2,  is  formed  by  heating  glycerine 
with  a  large  excess  of  acetic  acid  to  200°.  It  may  also  be  extracted 
from  the  cooled  reaction  product  by  ether.  It  is  a  liquid,  and  boils 
at  280°. 

Triacetin,  glyceryl  triacetate,  C3H5(O.C2H30)3,  obtained  by  long 
heating  of  diacetin  with  glacial  acetic  to  about  250°,  is  a  neutral  oil 
of  sp.  gr.  1-174,  boiling  at  268°.  It  occurs  naturally  in  small  amount 
in  the  oil  from  the  spindle  tree  (Evonymus  europaeus). 

695.  In  addition  to  the  acetic  ethers  just  mentioned,  haloid 
acetates  are  also  known. 

Aceto-chlorhydrin,  C3H5Cl(OH)(O.C2H30),  prepared  by  the  action 
of  acetylic  chloride  on  glycerine  : 

C3H5(OH)3  +  Cl.CO.OH3  =  H20  +  C3H5.C1.(0H)C202H3, 

as  a  liquid  of  boiling  point  250°. 

Aceto-dichlorhydrin,  C3H5.C12.(0.C2H30),  is  formed,  together  with 
dichlorhydrin,  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of 
glycerine  and  glacial  acetic  acid  heated  to  100° ;  also  from  dichlor- 
hydrin and  acetyl  chloride.  There  appears  to  be  two  isomers  of  this 
body,  the  one  prepared  in  the  former  manner  having  a  boiling  point 
205°,  the  latter,  which  is  possibly  CH2C1.CH(0.C2H30)CH201, 
boiling  at  194°-195°,  and  having  sp.  gr.  1*274  at  8°. 

Both  compounds  give  epichlorhydrin  on  saponification  with 
potash  : 

C3H5.C12(0.C2H30)  +  2KOH  =  KC1  +  KO.C2H30  +  OH2 
+  C3H5(:0).C1. 

Diaceto-chlorhydrin,  C3H5C1(0C2H30)2,  is  best  prepared  by  heat- 
ing glycerine  with  acetic  acid  and  acetyl  chloride  simultaneously.  It 
boils  about  245°. 

Several  corresponding  bromine  compounds  are  also  known. 

696.  Analogous  bodies  to  the  acetins  are  produced  by  heating 
glycerine  with  the  homologues  of  acetic  acid.  Many  of  these  bodies 
have  been  prepared. 

Tributyrin,  C3H5(O.CO.C3H7)3,  occurs  naturally  in  butter  along 
with  tricapronin,  tricaprylin,  tricaprinin,  trilaurin,  trimyrisin.  tri- 
palmitin,  tristearin,  and  triolein. 
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Monopalmitin,  C3H5(OH2)O.C16H3,0),  is  solid,  and  melts  at 
58°  ;  dipabnitin,  C3H5(OH)(C1GH3102)2,  at  59°  ;  tripalmitin, 
C3H5(C16H3102)3,  at  63°.  The  latter  is  found  in  nearly  all  animal 
and  vegetable  fats.  It  is  most  easily  obtained  from  olive  oil,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  that  substance  with  triolein,  03115(0.0! 8H330)3,  by 
cooling,  and  pressing  the  solid  palmitin  from  the  liquid  olein,  and  re- 

tallising  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  pearly 
plates  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.     It  melts  about  46°. 

Mono-,  di-,  and  tristearin  can  be  artificially  prepared  from  stearic 
acid  and  glycerine.  The  latter  is  a  very  general  constituent  of 
natural  fats,  animal  fats  or  tallows  being  composed  principally  of 
that  body  with  a  little  tripalmitin  and  triolein. 

On  treating  tallow  with  cold  ether,  the  two  latter  bodies  may  be 
extracted,  most  of  the  tristearin  remaining  behind.  It  may  be  dis- 
solved and  crystallised  from  warm  ether,  and  got  in  pearly  scales 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  only  very  slightly  so  in  warm 
ether.  It  melts  at  63°.  If  it  be  not  heated  above  65°  during  the 
experiment  it  solidifies  again  at  61°,  and  then  only  melts  again  at 
66°.  If  it  be  heated,  however,  higher  than  67°,  it  solidifies  again  at 
51°,  and  then  melts  at  53°,  but  returns  to  the  melting  point,  63°, 
after  some  time. 

Other  ethers  occurring  in  natural  fats  will  be  considered  under 
the  respective  acids. 

697.  Lecithin. — This  name  is  applied  to  several  bodies  of  very 
similar  chemical  and  physical  properties  derived  from  brain  sub- 
stance, nerves,  blood  corpuscles,  gall,  &c.,  and  also  from  some  vege- 
table substances  (maize,  etc.),  and  which  appear,  indeed,  as  constant 
constituents  of  the  cell  substance  of  organised  bodies.  All  these 
bodies,  when  decomposed  by  water,  acids,  or  bases,  give  glycerine- 
phosphoric  acid,  neurine,  and  fatty  acids. 

Every  lecithin  is  a  felt  containing  only  two  fatty  acid  radicals,,  the 
third  hydroxyl  group  being  replaced  by  ethylen-trimethyl  amnionic 
hydrate  (neurine)  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid. 

The  following  general  formula,  in  which  X  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  acid  radicals  of  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids, 
exhibits  the  constitution  of  lecithin,  and  the  equation,  its  decomposition 
by  alkalies  : 

0 N(CH3)3 

C3H5(OX)2.O.PO<  +  4KOH  =  2KOX 

xO.CH,.CH2 

+  C3H5(OH)2.O.PO(OK)2  +  HO.CH2.CH2.N.(CH3)3.OH. 

Brain  and  nerve  substance  appear  to  contain  the  palmitic  oleic 
lecithin,  C42H82NP08  : 

/0.016H11.0 
n  xr  —  O.C18H33.0 
°3±15  O.N.(CH3)3 

\).PO<       1 


N).C2H4 


The  preparation  of  lecithin  from  brain  substance  is  only  accom- 
plished with  great  loss. 

The  brain  substance  must  be  freed  as  far  as  possible  mechanically 

D  D 
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from  blood  vessels,  cuticular  substance,  &c,  rubbed  up  to  a  thin 
paste  with  water,  and  this  repeatedly. shaken  out  with  ether,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  0°,  until  no  more  fat  or  cholesterine  is  taken  up. 
The  insoluble  residue  is  then  filtered  from  excess  of  water  and  pressed, 
after  which  it  is  heated  with  80  %  alcohol  to  between  40°  and  45°. 
The  warm  alcoholic  solution,  after  filtration  and  cooling,  separates 
crude  lecithin  as  a  flocculent  substance,  which  is  again  washed  many 
times  with  ether  to  remove  traces  of  fatty  bodies,  and  finally  crystal- 
lised from  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  45°.  Lecithin  may  be  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner  from  amniotic  liquid. 

It  can  also  be  easily  obtained  from  the  latter  substance  by  means 
of  ether  alcohol.  After  evaporating  the  ether  and  separating  fi-om 
the  precipitated  fats,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cadmic  carbonate  is 
added,  which  causes  a  precipitate  of  lecithin-cadmium  chloride,  which 
is  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  hydric  sulphide.  The  lecithin 
hydrochloride  thus  set  free  is  shaken  out  with  ether,  from  which 
solution  it  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Lecithin  crystallises  from  its  saturated  solution  in  alcohol  in  fine 
radially- grouped  needles,  which  dry  up  in  vacuo  to  a  white  powder, 
which  melts  on  gently  heating.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol 
and  ether,  much  more  freely  on  heating.  It  may  also  be  crystallised 
from  glacial  acetic  acid. 

With  bases  and  acids  compounds  are  formed  on  the  type  of 

,O.C16H310 
P  tt  ^— O.C]8H330 

aPO<O.C2H4.N(CH3)3.OH 

•O.C16H310 
n  -pr  —  O.C18H330 
^3n5\  jQTL 

°-PO<O.C2H4.K(CH3)3.Cl 

Sulphur  Compounds  of  Glycerine. 

698.  Mercaptans. — Thio-hydrates  of  glyceryl  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  haloid  glyceryl  compounds  on  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic 
sulph-hydrate  according  to  the  general  equation  : 

C3H5.Cla(OH)3_a  +  aKSH  =  «KC1  +  C3H5(SH)a(OH)3_a, 

in  which  a  may  have  the  values  1,  2,  or  3.  They  have  all  the 
properties  of  the  mercaptans  proper,  and  exchange  the  hydrogen  of 
their  SH  groups  for  mercury,  copper,  and  similar  metals. 

Monosulph-hydrin,  glyceryl  thio-dioxyhydratc,  C3H5.(SH).(OH)2, 
obtained  by  double  decomposition  between  monochlorhydrin  and 
potassic  sulph-hydrate,  is  a  colourless,  thick  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1295  at 
14°,  which  gives  off  a  very  disagreeable  odour  when  warmed.  It  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  not  at  all  in  ether. 

Disulph-hydrin,  C3H5(SH)2OH,  obtained  in  a  similar  manner, 
only  by  using  dichlorhydrin,  has  a  sp.  gr.  =  1' 342,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  ether. 

Trisulph-hydrin,  C3H5(SH)3,  from    trichlorhydrin.     It   is  more 


and 
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liquid  than  glycerine,  of  sp.  gr.  1-391,  and  only  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol. 

Glyceryl  trisulphocyanate,  C3H5.(SCN)3,  is  the  only  sulph- 
ethereal  salt  of  glycerine  known.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  tribromhydrin  on  potassic  sulphocyanate,  and  forms  hard  white 
needles  melting  at  126°. 

699.  Sulphonic  Acids. — The  glyceryl  mercaptans  pass  on  oxida- 
tion with  nitric  acid  into  sulphonic  acids. 

The  reaction  takes  place  pretty  directly  with  the  monosulph-hydrin, 
glycerine  mo?iosulphonic  acid,  which  yields  soluble  and  crystallisable 
salts,  being  formed  : 


SH  ~a\s6"oOH 


OH  +  30  ==  C3H5f  OH 


Glycerine  disulphonic  acid  is  easily  obtained  in  the  form  of  potassic 
salt  by  boiling  dichlorhydrin  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  neutral 
potassic  sulphite  : 

C3H5(0H)C12  +  2(K.S02OK)  =  2KC1  +  C3H5(OH).(S02.OK)2. 

Trichlorhydrin  yields  in  a  similar  manner  the  tribasic  glyceryl  tri- 
mlphonic  acid : 

C3H5C13  +  3K.S02.OK  =  3KC1  +  C3H5(S02.OK)3. 

Nitrogen  Compounds  of  Glycerine. 

700.  Very  few  bodies  of  this  class  are  known  in  a  pure  condition. 

Although  the  haloid  glycerine  compounds,  like  the  haloid  com- 
binations of  all  other  alcohol  radicals,  act  upon  aqueous  ammonia,  the 
products,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  di-  and  tri-substitution,  are  so 
numerous  and  complicated  that  a  perfect  separation  becomes  almost 
impossible. 

As  far  as  is  known,  however,  they  are  basic  compounds  corre- 
sponding to  the  alkylamines. 

By  heating  dichlorhydrin  with  aqueous  ammonia,  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  a  glyceramine,  or  a  basic  substance  which  may  either  be 
glyceryl  hydratamide,  C3H5(OH)2lSrH2,  or  glyceryl  oxide  amide, 
C3H5(:  0).NH2,  is  formed  along  with  amnionic  chloride. 

Homologues  of  Allyl  and  Glyceryl  Derivatives. 

Homologues  of  the  glyceryl  compounds  with  four  carbon  atoms 
are  not  known  as  yet ;  several  penta-  and  hexacarbon  homologues  are, 
however,  known. 

701.  lsoamyl  Glycerine. — Isoamylene  dibromide  is  converted  by 
strong  alcoholic  potash  solution  into  potassic  bromide  and  brom- 
isoamylene,  C5H9.Br.  This  latter  is  very  probably  a  mixture  of 
several  isomeric  bodies,  and  gives,  on  fractional  distillation,  a  mobile 
oil,  boiling  between  100°  and  110°  and  of  not  unpleasant  odour. 

Owing  to  its  conversion,  under  the  influence  of  hydrates,  into  a 
trihydric  alcohol,  the  following  formula  appears  most  likely  to  ex- 
press its  constitution  : 

d  d  2 
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CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

\/  \y 

CH  C 

+  KOH  =  KBr  +  H20  +         II 
CHBr  CH 

i  ! 

CH2Br  CH2Br 

When  carefully  cooled  and  brought  into  contact  with  bromine,  a 
dimethacetyl  bromide,  or  dimethglyceryl  tribromide  : 

CH3  CH3 

\/ 

CBr 

I 
CHBr 

I 
CH2Br 

is  produced,  forming  colourless  elastic  needles  of  camphor-like  odour. 
It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  warm  alcohol.     Dimethyl-allyl  bromide 
combines  with  chlorine  to  form  dimethyl-glyceryl  brom-dichloride  : 
(CH3)2:CCl.CHCl.CH2Br. 

On  heating  the  above  isoamylene  dibromide  with  potassic  acetate  in 
alcohol  solution,  a  brom-isoamylene  diacetate,  C5H9Br(O.C2H30)2,  is 
produced,  which  yields,  on  saponification,  brom-isoamylene  dihydrate, 
C5H9Br(OH)2,  from  which  the  bromine  may  be  removed  by  long 
heating  with  potassic  hydrate,  giving 

Isoamyl  glycerine,  or  dimethyl  glycerine  : 

CH3  CH3 


C.OH 

I 
CH.OH 

I 
CH2.OH 

This  is  a  thick  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  and  of  a  sweet,  aromatic 
taste. 

702.  Pseudo-Diallyl  Alcohol. — When  diallyl  is  heated  with  hydric 
iodide,  a  compound  of  diallyl  with  two  molecules  of  hydric  iodide 
(§  491,  2)  is  formed,  and  also  a  compound  containing  but  one  molecule 
of  HI,  thus  : 

CH2:CH.CH2.CH2.CH:CH2  +  HI 
=  CH2  :  GH.CH2.CH2.CHI.GH3. 

This  iodide  boils  at  164°-165°,  and  is  converted  on  heating  with 
argentic  acetate  into  the  salt  CH2 :  CH.CH2.CH(O.C2H30)CH3 
(boiling  point  150°-160°),  which  gives  on  saponification  pseudo-diallyl 
alcohol,  CH2 :  CH.CH2.CH2.CH(OH).CH3,  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at 
140°  and  of  sp.  gr.  -8625  at  0°. 

The  corresponding  triatomic  or  trihydric  alcohol  : 

CH2(OH).CH(OH).CH2.CH2.CH(OH).CH3, 

has  not  yet  been  prepared. 
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Cn'H2n-_ 

Compounds  of  the  Alcohol  Acid  Radicals,  | 

C= 

703.  By  replacement  by  hydroxyl  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  alcohol  radical  contained  in  a  fatty  acid,  compounds  are  obtained 
which  combine  the  characters  of  a  monobasic  acid  with  that  of  a  mon- 
acid  alcohol,  the  hydroxy  fatty  acids : 

Cn'H2n-.OH 

I 
CO.OH 

According  to  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl  on  the  carbon  nucleus, 
primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  alcohol  acids  are  obtained  : 

GH2.OH  CH3  CH3  CH3 

1  1  v 

CO.OH  CH.OH  COH 

I  ! 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Primary  Secondary  Tertiary 


Alcohol  acid?. 

If  the  nucleus  contains  three  or  more  carbon  atoms,  the  proximity 
or  otherwise  of  the  hydroxyl  and  carboxyl  groups  causes  isomerism, 
which,  according  to  the  degree  of  proximity,  are  termed  a-,  ft-,  y-,  &c, 
derivatives  : 

CH3  CH3  CH2.OH 

I  I  ! 

CH2  CH.OH  CH2 

I  I  I 

CH.OH  CH2  CH2 

I  I  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH  CO.OH 

^         a-  0- V-  / 

Hydroxy-butyric  acids. 

704.  The  alcohol  and  the  acid  hydroxyl  groups  can  be  replaced  by 
other  elements  (halogens)  or  radicals  (amides,  &c.)  in  similar  manner 
to  the  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  of  acids  or  alcohols  \  further, 
the  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  replaced  by  metals  and  the  radicals  of 
acids  and  alcohols. 
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705.  The  following  are  amongst  the  most  generally  applicable 
methods  of  preparation  : — 

1 .  Those  of  the  glycols  which  contain  the  primary  alcohol  group, 
CH2.OH,  at  least  once,  are  converted  into  hydroxy-acids  on  gentle  oxi- 
dation, as  by  atmospheric  oxygen  in  presence  of  platinum  black  or  by 
dilute  nitric  acid  : 

CnH2n(OH).CH2.OH  +  20  =  H20  +  CnH2n(OH).CO.OH. 

2.  The  hydroxy-aldehydes  (§§  653  and  656)  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  reduce  the  oxides  of  noble  metals  : 

CnH2n(OH).CO.H  +  0  =  CnH2n(OH).CO.OH. 

3.  The  fatty  acids  yield  mono-substitution  products  on  heating 
with  the  halogens,  and,  when  the  nucleus  contains  at  least  three  car- 
bon atoms,  give  the  a  derivative  in  by  far  the  greatest  quantity 

CH3.CH2.CO.OH  +  Br2  =  HBr  +  OH3.CHBr.CO.OH 

Propionic  acid.  a-Broui- propionic  acid. 

On  long  boiling  the  alkali  salts  of  these  latter,  they  decompose  into 
metallic  haloid  and  hydroxy-acid  : 

CH2.Cl.CO.OK  +  HOH  =  KC1  +  CH2(OH).CO.OH, 

the  process  occurring  in  shorter  time  in  presence  of  free  alkali : 

CH2Cl.CO.OK  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  CH2(OH).CO.OK. 

4.  The  aldehyde  and  ketone  acids  derived  from  the  pentavalent 
nucleus  CnH2n  _  3  (see  later)  combine  with  hydrogen  and  are  con- 
verted into  hydroxy-acids,  the  first  into  primary,  the  second  into 
secondaiy  alcohol  acids  : 

CH:0  CH2.OH 

|  +2H=| 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Aldehyde  acid. 

GH3  OH3 

I  I 

CO  CH.OH 

I  +2H=    I 

CH2  0H2 

!  ! 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Ketone  acid. 

5.  The  aldehydes  can  be  converted,  with  nucleus  synthesis,  in  two 
ways  into  secondary  a-alcohol  acids. 

a.  Aldehydes  unite  directly  with  hydro-cyanic  acid  to  form  an 
alkylidene  hydrate  cyanide  : 

CH3 
CH3  I 

+  HON  =  CH.OH 
CH:0  I 
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which,  like  all  nitriles,  is  decomposed  on  warming  with  acids,  yielding 
an  ammonic  salt  and  the  secondary  a -hydroxy  1  acid  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CH.OH  +  HOI  +  2H20  =  NH4C1  +  CH.OH 

I  I 

C^N"  CO.OH 

b.  Aldehyde  ammonias  (§  422)  are  readily  converted  into  alkyli- 
dene  amid  cyanides  by  action  of  prussic  acid  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CH.]SrH2  +  H.CN  =  H20  +  CH.NH2 

I  I 

OH  CN 

The  latter  are  converted  by  dilute  mineral  acids  into  acid  deriva- 
tives of  a-amidated  fatty  acids  : 

CH3  CH, 

I  I 

CH.NH2   +  2HC1  +  2H20  =  NH4C1  +  CH.NH3C1 

I  I 

CN  CO.OH 

from  which  the  secondary  a-hydroxy-acid  can  be  obtained  by  action 
of  nitrous  acid  (comp.  §  266)  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  I 

CH.NH2  +  NO.OH  =  H20  +  N2  +  CH.OH 

I  "  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

The  secondary  a-hydroxy-acids  are  therefore  alkylidene  hydrate 
carbonic  acids  : 

OnH2n'+  i-CH  <   qq  qjj 

6.  Tertiary  a-hydroxy-acids  can  be  prepared  in  similar  manner 
from  the  ketones  when  a  mixture  of  ketone  and  hydro-cyanic  acid  is 
decomposed  by  a  mineral  acid  : 

CH3>C0  +  HCN  =  cI3>C(°H)-C]Sr 

CH3>C(0H)-CN  +  HC1  +  2H2°  =  qh3>C(OH).CO.OH 
+  NH4C1. 

7.  In  similar  manner  to  the  formation  of  fatty  acids  from  the 
alkyl  haloids  of  next  lower  carbon  contents  the  alcohol  acids  can  be 
obtained  from  the  olefine  hydrate  haloids  (§  493).  The  latter  com- 
bine with  potassic  cyanide  to  olefine  hydrate  cyanides  : 

CH2(0H).CH2C1  +  KCN  =  KC1  +  CH2(OH).CH2.CN, 
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and  from  these,  olefine  hydrate  carbonic  acids,  which  must  be  at  least 
/3-oxy-acids,  are  readily  obtained  : 

CH,(OH).CH2.CN  +  HC1  +  20H2  =  CH2(OH).CH2.CO.OH 
+  NH4C1. 

8.  A  method  of  very  general  application  for  the  formation  of 
tertiary  a -alcohol  acids  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  neutral  ethereal 
oxalates  with  zinc  dialkyls.  If  they  are  mixed  together,  or  if  the 
oxalate  be  heated  with  an  alkyl  iodide  and  zinc,  and  the  product  decom- 
posed by  water,  the  ethereal  salt  of  a  tertiary  hydroxy-acid  separates : 

C2H5  C2H5 

\/ 
CO.O.C2H5  C.O.Zn.O.C2H5 

|  +  2IC2H5  +  2Zn  =    I  +  Znl2 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.O.C2H5 

C2H5  C2H5  C2H5  C2H5 

\/  v 

C.O.Zn.O.C2H5  +  2H20  =  C.OH  +  Zn(OH)2  +  HO.C2H5 

i  I 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.O.C2H5 

706.  On  heating  in  sealed  tubes  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid 
the  alcohol  acids  are  reduced  to  the  fatty  acid  of  like  carbon  nucleus  : 

Cn»H2n..OH  Cn>H2n\I 

+  2HI  =  H20  +|  +  HI  =  H20  +  I2 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

^n'-U-2n'+  l 
+    I 

CO.OH 

By  dry  distillation,  or  better  by  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  a-hydroxy-acida  are  split  up  into  formic  acid  and  an  aldehyde 
(secondary)  or  a  ketone  (tertiary)  : 

Cn,H2rr+1.CH(OH).CO.OH  =  CnH2n+1.CH:0  +  H.CO.OH 
(Cn.H2n.+  1)2.C(OH).CO.OH  =  (Cn'H2n,+  1)2CO  +  H.CO.OH. 

If  oxidising  agents  are  also  present  the  formic  acid  is  in  great  part 
converted  into  carbonic  anhydride,  the  aldehyde  into  the  corresponding 
fatty  acid. 

707.  A  peculiar  property  of  the  oxy-acids  consists  in  their  power 
to  form  two  different  ether-like  derivatives  when  gently  warmed  with 
acids  for  some  time,  or  by  long  standing  in  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere. 
Two  molecules  then  so  behave  that  one  acts  as  an  alcohol,  the  other  as 
an  acid : 

Cn-H2n,OH        HO.CO  C„.H2n. .  O  .  CO 

I  +       I       =h2o+  ;  1 

CO.OH  HO.CnH2n,  CO.OH  HO.Cn.H2n. 

This  first  ethereal  anhydride  is  at  once  both  alcohol  and  monobasic 
acid,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  two  molecules  of  tht- 
oxy-acid,  or  quickly  by  alkalies  yielding  salts  of  the  latter.     In  dry 
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vacuo,  or  on  further  careful  heating,  the  first  ethereal  anhydride  again 
loses  water  and  gives  the  second  ethereal  anhydride  : 

Cn.H21v  .  O  .  CO                           Cn,H2ir-0-CO 
I                    I            =H20+    |  | 

CO.OH  HO.Cn.H2n.  CO— 0. CnH2n 

which  is  also  saponified  by  water  and  basic  hydrates. 

Glycollic  Acid,  C2H403,  and  its  Derivatives. 
Compounds  of  the  Radical  Glycolyl,  — CH2.C=. 

708.  The  tetrachloride  of  this  radical,  CH2C1.CC13,  is  known,  and 
has  already  been  mentioned  (§  473),  as  tetrachlor  ethane,  obtained  from 
ethane  by  direct  chlorination.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  which  boils  at 
102°,  and  on  heating  with  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  is  converted 
into  potassic  glycollate  : 

CH2C1.CC13  +  5KOH  =  4KC1  +  CH2(OH).CO.OK  +  2H20. 

709.  Halogen-substituted  acetic  haloids  are  obtained  either  from 
acetic  chloride  or  bromide  by  action  of  free  halogens  : 

CH3.COCI  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  CH2Cl.COCl ; 

or  by  decomposition  of  glycollic  acid  or  its  salts  by  the  phosphorus 
haloids  : 
CH2(OH).CO.OH  +  2PC15  =  2P0C13  4-  2HC1  +  CH2Cl.COCl; 

and  finally  from  mono-halogen  substitution  derivatives  of  acetic  acid 
by  phosphorus  haloids  : 

3CH2Cl.CO.OH  +  PCI3  =  P(OH)3  +  3CH2C1.C0C1. 

They  unite  the  properties  of  alkyl  haloids  with  those  of  the  oxygenated 
acid  radicals,  and  react  with  water  to  form  substituted  acetic  acids : 

CH2CLC0C1  +  H20  =  HC1  +  CH2Cl.CO.OH. 

Chlor-acetic  chloride,  CH2Cl.COCl,  chlorinated  acetylic  chloride,  is 
a  colourless  fuming  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  P495  at  0°,  boiling  at  105°. 

Brow-acetic  chloride,  CH2Br.COCl,  is  obtained  from  brom-acctic 
acid  and  phosphoric  pentachloride  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  134°.  With 
water  it  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  brom-acetic  acid. 

The  isomeric  chlor-acetic  bromide,  ClI2Cl.COBr,  prepared  from 
chlor-acetic  acid  and  phosphoric  bromide,  also  boils  at  134°,  but  is  de- 
composed by  water  into  hydrobromic  and  chlor-acetic  acids. 

Brom-acetic  bromide  boils  at  150°. 

Halogen  Substitution  Derivatives  of  Acetic  Acid. 

710.  These  compounds,  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  gly- 
collic acid  as  the  alkyl  haloids  to  the  alcohols,  are,  as  a  rule,  prepared 
from  acetic  acid  or  anhydride. 

Chlor-acetic  acid,  CH2Cl.CO.OH,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas  in  sunlight  on  acetic  acid  heated  to  nearly  the  boiling 
point  : 

CH3.CO.OH  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  CH2Cl.CO.OH. 
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Instead  of  operating  in  sunlight,  some  iodine  can  be  dissolved  in 
the  acetic  acid  and  chlorine  then  passed  into  the  liquid.  Iodine 
chloride  is  first  formed,  which  reacts  with  the  acetic  acid,  forming 
chlor-acetic  and  hydriodic  acids ;  the  latter,  by  action  of  further  quanti- 
ties of  chlorine,  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodine  chloride,  which 
reacts  anew  on  the  acetic  acid. 

In  this  process  some  dichlor  acetic  acid  is  always  formed,  which 
can  only  be  removed  from  the  monochlor  acid  with  difficulty ;  it  is, 
therefore,  more  usual,  by  action  of  chlorine,  to  convert  acetic  anhydride 
into  acetic  chloride  and  chlor-acetic  acid  (§  624),  and  to  then  separate 
the  products  by  fractional  distillation. 

Chlor-acetic  acid  crystallises  in  rhombic  tables  or  prisms,  melting 
at  62°  and  boiling  at  185°-187°.  They  have  a  caustic  action  on  the 
skin  and  deliquesce  in  air.  The  salts  are  mostly  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  crystallisable.  The  potassic  salt,  CH2Cl.CO.OK,  separates 
in  nacreous  plates  on  neutralising  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic 
hydrate  with  one  of  the  acid.     An  acid  potassic  salt : 

CH2CLC0.0K,CH2C1.C0.0H, 

is  also  known.  On  addition  of  argentic  nitrate  to  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  the  neutral  potassic  salt,  a  scaly  precipitate  of  argentic  chlor- 
acetate,  CH2Cl.CO.OAg,  is  formed,  which  detonates  when  heated  to 
120°  in  the  dry  state.  All  its  salts  are  decomposed  on  boiling  with 
water,  glycollic  acid  being  formed  (§  705,  3). 

Ethylic  chlor-acetate,  CH2Cl.CO.O.C2H5,  is  formed  by  saturating 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  chlor-acetic  acid  in  four  to  five  parts  of 
alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid.  After  standing  for  twenty-four  hoars, 
ethylic  chloride  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  are  removed  by 
distillation  from  the  water  bath,  and  the  cooled  residue  mixed  with 
several  times  its  volume  of  water.  The  lower  oily  layer  is  then 
washed  several  times  with  water,  dried  over  calcic  chloride,  and  puri- 
fied by  distillation.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  careful  addition  of  acetic 
chloride  to  ethylic  alcohol : 

CEUC1.COC1  +  HO.C2H5  =  HC1  +  CH2Cl.CO.O.C2H5. 

It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  boiling  at 
143°-144°,  and  whose  vapours  attack  the  eye  violently. 

711.  Brom-acetic  acid,  CEUBr.CO.OH,  is  best  obtained  by  heating 
equal  molecules  of  bromine  and  glacial  acetic  acid  to  120°-130°  in 
strong  sealed  glass  tubes.  It  crystallises  in  colourless,  readily  fusible 
rhombohedra,  and  boils  at  20S°.  Its  ethylic  salt,  CH2Br.CO.O.C2H5, 
boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  159°. . 

Iod-acetic  acid,  CH2I.CO.OH.  On  heating  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  ethylic  broru- acetate  with  potassic  iodide,  ethylic  iod-acetate  is 
formed,  which  is  separated  on  addition  of  water  as  a  brown  oil 
which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  This  is  readily 
saponified  by  solution  of  baric  hydrate,  and  the  resulting  baric  salt,  on 
treatment  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  solu- 
tion of  iod-acetic  acid.  On  evaporating  this  in  vacuo,  iod-acetic  acid 
is  left  in  colourless  rhombic  tables,  which  melt  at  82°  and  decompose 
at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not 
deliquesce  in  air.     The  silver  salt  readily  decomposes  in  presence  of 
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water  into  argentic  iodide  and  glycollic  acid.  By  heating  with  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid  it  is  converted  into  acetic  acid. 

Gly collie  Acid. 

712.  Gly  collie  acid,  hydroxy-acetic  acid,  or  methene  hydrate  car- 
bonic acid,  CH2(OH).CO.OH,  was  first  obtained  by  oxidation  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  glycocine  acid  with  nitrous  acid. 

It  is  further  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  ethylene  glycol  by  air  and 
platinum  black  : 

CH2(OH).CH2.OH  +  20  =  CH2(OH).CO.OH  +  H20. 

In  large  quantity  it  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  ethylic  alcohol 
with  nitric  acid.  100  grams  of  80  %  alcohol  are  placed  in  a  glass 
cylinder,  at  most  5  cm.  wide.  50  grams  of  water  are  then  added  by 
means  of  a  funnel  tube  drawn  to  a  capillary  point,  so  as  to  form  a 
layer  below  the  alcohol,  and  then  170  grams  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr. 
1*35,  similarly  poured  in,  forming  a  layer  below  the  water.  The  three 
layers  mix,  on  quiet  standing  (in  about  five  days  at  20°-22°),  with  oxi- 
dation of  the  alcohol  and  evolution  of  gas.  The  homogeneous  liquid 
is  then  evaporated  in  small  portions  to  a  syrup  on  the  water  bath, 
and  this — a  mixture  of  oxalic,  glyoxalic,  and  glycollic  acids  and  gly- 
oxal — after  dilution  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  water,  neutralised 
at  the  boiling  temperature  with  powdered  chalk.  On  cooling,  the 
whole  becomes  a  stiff  pulp  of  crystals,  which  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  alcohol,  strained  and  pressed.  The  alcoholic  filtrate  serves  for 
the  preparation  of  glyoxal.  The  mixture  of  calcic  salts  is  boiled  with 
water  and  filtered  boiling ;  calcic  oxalate  remains  undissolved ;  the 
cooled  filtrate  deposits  first  calcic  glyoxalate,  or  a  double  compound  of 
it,  with  calcic  glycollate,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  remains 
in  the  mother  liquor.  In  order  to  remove  the  slight  portion  of  gly- 
oxalate still  remaining  in  solution,  the  mother  liquor  is  boiled  with 
calcic  hydrate : 

CH(OH)2  CH(OH)2  CO.Ox 

2  |  |  +  Ca(OH)2  =  2  |  >Ca 

CO.O.Ca.O.CO  CO.(K 

Calcic  glyoxalate. 

CH2.OH     CH2.OH 
+     I  I  +  4HaO 

CO.O.Ca.O.CO 

Calcic  glycollate. 

and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated.  Glycollic  acid  is  then  liberated 
by  precipitation  of  the  calcium  with  oxalic  acid. 

Glycollic  acid  is  prepared  from  chlor-acetic  acid  by  slightly  over- 
neutralising  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  with  potassic  hydrate 
and  then  heating  to  boiling  for  a  long  time.  Whenever  an  acid  reaction 
is  observed  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  is  added,  until  the  reaction  of  the 
liquid  remains  faintly  alkaline  after  long  boiling.  It  then  contains 
potassic  chloride  and  potassic  glycollate.  After  slight  acidulation 
with  sulphuric  acid,  cupric  sulphate  is  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed 
to  stand  some  days,  when  green  crusts  of  the  difficultly  soluble  cupric 
glycollate  separate,  which  is  readily  obtained  chemically  pure  by  re- 
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crystallisation  from  boiling  water.  The  boiling  aqueous  solution  is 
then  decomposed  by  hydric  sulphide,  filtered  from  cupric  sulphide,  and 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  on  the  water  bath. 

On  standing  in  a  desiccator  the  syrupy  glycollic  acid  solidifies 
after  a  time  to  a  colourless,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass,  melting  at 
80°  and  deliquescing  in  air.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

On  long  heating  to  100°  the  greater  part  volatilises,  leaving  some 
glycoUide  (§  713). 

By  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed  into  formic  acid 
and  formic  aldehyde,  the  latter  appearing  as  paraformic  aldehyde,  and 
the  formic  acid  in  great  part  splitting  up  into  water  and  carbonic 
oxide  : 

3CH2(OH).CO.OH.  =  (CH2 : 0)3  +  3HCO.OH. 

Oxidising  agents  readily  convert  it  into  oxalic  acid,  glyoxalic  acid 
probably  being  formed  as  an  intermediate  product. 

By  heating  with  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acids  it  is  recon- 
verted into  chlor  or  brom  acetic  acid  : 

CH2(OH).CO.OH  +  HC1  =  CH2Cl.CO.OH  +  H20, 

whilst  hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  acetic  acid. 

Phosphoric  chloride  converts  it  into  chlor-acetic  chloride  (§  709). 

The  alkali  salts  of  glycollic  acid  are  extremely  soluble.  The 
calcic  salt,  [CH2(OH).CO.O]2Ca,4H20,  crystallises  in  fine  needles, 
which  dissolve  in  82  parts  of  water  at  10°  and  in  19  parts  at  100°. 
Argentic  glycollate,  [CH2(OH).CO.OAg]2,H20,  is  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate which  dissolves,  with  blackening,  in  boiling  water. 

Ethereal  Salts  of  Glycollic  Acid. 

712a.  These  compounds  are  obtained  by  heating  gly collide  with 
the  monacid  alcohols.  FAhylic  glycollate,  CH2(OH)CO.O.C2H5,  is  a 
neutral  liquid,  boiling  at  150°,  is  miscible  with  water  and  readily 
saponifiable  by  alkalies. 

Salts  are  also  obtainable  in  which  glycollic  acid  plays  the  part  of 
the  base,  as  in  aceto-glycollic  acid.  By  heating  ethylic  chlor-acetate 
with  anhydrous  sodic  acetate  there  is  obtained  ethylic  aceto-gly- 
collate  : 

CH2C1  CH2.O.C2H30 

+  NaO.C2H30  =  NaCl  +    | 
CO.O.C2H5  C0.0.C2H5 

as  a  thin  oil  of  agreeable  fruity  odour,  boiling  at  179°.  If  two  mole- 
cules of  this  are  mixed  with  not  quite  one  molecule  of  calcic  hydrate, 
calcic  aceto-glycollate  is  obtained  : 

2C2H3O.O.CH2.CO.O.C2H5  +  Ca(OH)2  =  2HO.C2H5 

+  (C2H3O.O.CH2.CO.O)2Ca, 

which  on  evaporation  of  the  solution  is  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals. 
By  boiling  with  excess  of  base,  the  methene-acetate  group  is  readily 
saponified  : 

(C2H3O.O.CH2.CO.O)2Ca  +  Ca(OH)2  =  (C2H30.0)2Ca 
+  (HO.CH2.CO.O)2Ca. 
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713.  Both  the  ethereal  anhydrides  (§  707)  of  glycollic  acid  are 
known.  By  long  fusion  on  the  water  bath,  or  by  contact  with  the 
vapours  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  glycollic  acid  is  converted,  with  loss 
of  water,  into  an  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  the  first  ethereal 
anhydride,  which  fuses  at  128°-130°  and  on  long  heating  yields,  with 
partial  volatilisation,  the  second  ethereal  anhydride,  glycollide  : 

CH2.OH       HO.CO  CH2 0 CO 

|  +  I         =  H20  +      |  | 

CO.OH  HO.CH2  CO.OH  HO.CH2 

First  ethereal  anhydride 

CH2— 0— CO 
2H20  +    |  | 

CO 0 CH2 

Second  ethereal  anhydride. 

Glycollide  was  first  obtained  by  heating  tartronic  acid  to  180°  : 

2C3H405  =  2C02  +  2H20  +  C4H404, 

but  is  most  readily  obtained  by  long  heating  of  potassic  chlor-acetate 
at  150°  : 

CH2C1       KO.CO  CH2.O.CO 

|  +  |        =  2KC1  +  |  | 

CO.OK         C1.CH2  CO.O.CH2 

It  is  an  amorphous  mass,  which  on  long  boiling  with  water  dissolves 
to  glycollic  acid,  and  which  with  two  molecules  of  alkali  quickly 
saponifies  to  gly collates. 

Ethereal  Derivatives  of  Glycollic  Acid. 

714.  These  compounds,  in  which  the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  atom  of 
the  alcohol  group  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical,  are  obtained  by 
double  decomposition  between  an  alkaline  chlor-acetate  and  a  sodic 
alkylate,  when  one  molecule  of  the  chlor-acetic  acid  is  employed  to  two 
atoms  of  sodium  dissolved  in  the  respective  alcohol,  the  mixture  being 
heated  at  the  end  of  the  violent  reaction  : 

CH2C1  CH2.O.C2H5 

|  +  2NaOC2H5  =  NaCl  +     |  +  HO.C2H5 

CO.OH  CO.ONa 

Sodic  chloride  separates  whilst  the  sodic  salt  of  the  alkyl  glycollic 
acid  remains  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  alcohol,  from  which  it  can  be 
precipitated  by  addition  of  ether.  The  alkyl  glycollic  acid  can  be 
liberated  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Methyl  glycollic  acid,  CH3.O.CH2. CO.OH,  or  methoxy acetic  acid,  is 
a  colourless,  thick,  strongly  acid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*18  and  boiling 
point  198°.  Its  alkali  salts  are  deliquescent,  but  crystallisable,  the 
calcic  salt  amorphous ;  the  readily  soluble  zinc  and  copper  salts  crys- 
tallise beautifully  with  two  molecules  of  water  : 

(CH3.O.CH2.CO.O)2Zn,2H20. 

Ethyl  glycollic  acid,  C2H5.O.CH2.CO.OH,  or  ethoxyacetic  acid, 
isomeric    with    ethylic    gly  collate,    boils    at  190°,   its    ethylic   salt, 
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C2H5O.CH2.CO.O.C2H5,  at  155°.  The  latter,  on  saponification  with 
alkalies,  yields  alkaline  ethyl  glycollates. 

Isoamyl  glycollic  acid  boils  at  235°. 

714a.  In  addition  to  the  above  bodies,  which  correspond  to  the 
mixed  ethers,  the  simple  ether  anhydride  of  glycollic  acid — diglycollic 
acid — 0(CH2.CO.OH)2,  is  also  known,  and  is  isomeric  with  the  first 
ethereal  anhydride.  It  is  obtained,  together  with  glycollic  acid,  by 
boiling  chlor-acetic  acid  with  bases,  the  yield  being  especially  rich  on 
employment  of  milk  of  lime  : 

CHoCl  CHo— O— CH2 

2  |  +  2CaO  =  CaCl2  +  H20  +    |  | 

CO.OH  CO.O.Ca.O.CO 

The  difficultly  soluble  calcic  salt  separates  from  the  solution  in 
crystals,  leaving  calcic  glycollate  in  solution,  and  may  be  decomposed 
by  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acids. 

Diglycollic  acid  is  also  obtained  by  oxidation  of  diethylene  alcohol 
with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  large  transparent  rhombic  crystals,  which 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol  and  melt  at  148°.  It  is  a 
dibasic  acid,  yielding  acid  and  normal  salts  : 

n.CH2.CO.OR  n.CH2.CO.OK 

U.CH2.CO.OK  U.CH2.CO.OK 

As  an  ether  diglycollic  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
excess  of  alkali ;  excess  of  phosphoric  chloride  converts  it  into  chlor- 
acetic  chloride  : 

HO.CO.CH2.O.CH2.CO.OH  +  3PC15  =  3P0C13  +  2HC1 
+  2Cl.CH2.COci. 

By  heating  ethylic  chlor-acetate  with  dried  sodic  carbonate  di- 
glycollic ethyl-ether  is  obtained : 

2C1CH2.C0.0.C2H5  +  NajCO,  =  2NaCl  +  C02 
+  0(CH2.CO.O.C2H5), 

as  a  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  which  boils  at  240°  and  yields 
salts  of  diglycollic  acid  on  saponification. 

The  acid  anhydride  of  glycollic  acid,  HO.CH2.CO.O.CO.CH2.OH, 
has  not  yet  been  prepared. 

Sulphur  Derivatives  of  Glycollic  Acid . 

715.  Thio-gh/collic  Acid. — Of  the  possible  isomeric  thio-glycollic 
acids,  CH2(SH)CO.OH  and  CH2(OH).CO.SH,  only  the  first,  mer- 
capto-glycollic  acid,  has  been  prepared  by  heating  potassic  chlor-acetate 
with  potassic  sulph-hydrate  : 

Cl.CH2.CO.OK  +  HSK  =  KC1  +  HS.CH2.CO.OK. 

It  is  best  separated  by  treatment  of  the  amorphous  difficultly 
soluble  lead  salt  with  hydric  sulphide,  and  is  then  obtained  on  evapo- 
ration of  the  aqueous  solution  as  a  nearly  solid,  yellow,  deliquescent 
mass,  of  strongly  acid  reaction. 

The  ethylic  salt,  HS.CH2.CO.O.C2H5,  is  readily  prepared  by  boil- 
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ing  the  acid  with  alcohol  and  some  hydrochloric  acid.     It  behaves  as 
a  true  mercaptan,  e.g.  yields  the  crystalline  mercury  compounds  : 

Cl.Hg.S.CH2.OO.O.C2H5  and  Hg(S.CH2.CO.O.C2H5)2, 

and  is  readily  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  sulphonacetic  acid. 

Thio-diybj  collie  acid,  S(CH2.CO.OH)2,  is  formed  by  heating  chlor- 
acetic  acid  with  potassic  sulphide  ;  its  ethylic  salt,  S(CH2.CO.O.C2H5)2, 
a  yellow  oil  boiling  at  267°,  is  formed,  together  with  mercapto-gly- 
collic  acid,  by  heating  ethylic  chlor-acetate  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassic  sulph-hydrate  : 

Cl.CH,.CO.O.C2H5  +  HSK  =  KC1  +  HS.CH2.CO.O.C2H5 
HS.CH2.CO.O.C2H5  +  HSK  =  KS.CH2.CO.O.C2H5  +  H2S 
KS.CH2.CO.O.C2H5  +  Cl.CH2.CO.O.C2H5  =  KC1 
+  S(CH2.CO.O.C2H5). 

The  acid  is  solid  and  crystallises   in  readily  soluble  rhombic  tables, 
melting  at  129°. 

715a.  Sulphonacetic  acid,  CH2(S02.OH).CO.OH,  or  sutyho-ocetic 
acid,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an  oxidation  product  of  mercapto- 
glycollic  acid ;  it  is  further  formed  by  bringing  together  acetic  acid 
and  sulphuric  anhydride  (comp.  §  513) : 

CH3  CH2.S09.OH 

I         +  so3  =  | 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

and  by  boiling  an  alkaline  chlor-acetatc  with  neutral  sodic  sulphite  : 
CH2C1  NaS02.ONa  CH2.S02.ONa 

|  +  =  NaCl  +     | 

CO.ONa  CO.ONa 

By  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  baric  salt  : 


CH»{co!aBa'H»0' 


it  is  obtained  in  the  free  state,  and  then  forms  colourless,  deliquescent 
prisms,  melting  at  62°-63°.  Its  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  By 
heating  with  excess  of  sulphuric  anhydride  it  is  converted  into  methene 
disulphonic  acid  (§  419) : 

CH2  {  COX)H     +  S°3  =  CH2  {  SO*OH  +  C°2 

Amine  Derivatives  of  Gly collie  Acid. 

716.  Glycolamide,  C2H5lSr02  =  CH2(OH).CO.NH2,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  ethereal  salts  of  glycollic  acid,  and 
also  by  heating  glycollide  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia  gas  : 

CH2.O.CO  CH2.OH 

i  |       +2NH3  =  2    | 

CO.O.CH2  CO.NH2 

It  forms  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  120°,  which  yield  ammonic 
glycollate  on  boiling  with  water,  and  are  decomposed  by  alkalies  into 
ammonia  and  glycollates. 
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717.  Glycocine,  glycocoll,  or  amido-acetic  a 
CH2.NH2 
C2H5N02  =  |  orC4H10N2O4 

CO.OH 

is  isomeric  with  glycollamide.  As  it  is  at  once  an  amine  and  an  acid, 
its  true  composition  is  in  all  probability  that  of  a  salt : 

CH2 .  NH2  CH2.NH3.O.CO 

/\   ,  or  still  more  probably    | 
CO.O      H  CO.O.NH3.CH2 

this  view  being  in  complete  accordance  with  its  properties. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  glycollic  acid  glycocine  had  already  been 
obtained  from  different  animal  substances  by  boiling  with  mineral 
acids  or  alkalies — e.g.  from  gelatine  (hence  the  name  glycocine  ■=  sugar 
of  gelatine),  from  hippuric  acid,  and,  together  with  taurocholic  acid 
(comp.  §  528),  from  the  glycocholic  acid  occurring  in  the  gall.  It  is 
most  readily  obtained  from  hippuric  acid  (benzoyl  glycocoll),  contained 
in  large  quantity  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  by  boiling  for  some 
hours  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  pulpy  residue  extracted  with  a  little 
cold  water,  which  takes  up  glycocine  hydrochloride  and  leaves  the 
resulting  benzoic  acid  nearly  untouched  : 

CH2.N(C7H50)H  CH2.NH2.HC1 

|  -f  HC1  +  H20  =  HO.C7H50+  | 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Hippuric  acid.  Benzoic  acid.     Glycocine  hydrochloride. 

The  solution  is  then  boiled  with  plumbic  hydrate,  filtered  from 
the  precipitated  plumbic  oxy chloride,  treated  with  hydric  sulphide  to 
remove  lead,  and  evaporated  to  crystallisation. 

It  is  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  chlor  or  broni  acetic  acid 
with  ammonia  : 

CH2C1  CH2.NH3.O.CO 

2  |  +  4NH3  =  2NH4C1  +  I  | 

CO.OH  CO.O.NH3.CH2 

but,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  alkylaniines,  the  process  goes  in  part 
further,  diglycollamic  acid  and  triglvcollamic  acid  being  formed. 

Glycocine  forms  large,  hard,  monoclinic  prisms,  unalterable  in  air, 
of  strongly  sweet  taste  and  neutral  reaction,  which  dissolve  in  four 
times  their  weight  of  cold  water,  but  little  in  alcohol  and  not  at  all 
in  ether.  It  melts  at  170°,  and  decomposes  at  slightly  higher  tem- 
perature with  carbonisation  and  formation  of  ammonia  and  some 
methvlamine.  The  latter  is  especially  formed  on  heating  with  baric 
hydrate : 

CH2  NH3.O.CO 

+  2Ba(OH)2  =  2BaC03  +  2CH3.NH2  +  2H00, 
CO.O.NH3.CH2 

but  not  on  employment  of  alkalies,  which  only  give  ammonia  (comp. 

§16)\ 

Nitrous  acid  converts  glycocine  into  glycollic  acid. 
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718.  As  organic  amnionic  salt  glycocine  is  altered  by  strong  acids, 
bases* or  the  salts  of  both. 

By  treatment  with  strong  mineral  acids  glycocine  salts  are  formed, 
which  being  at  the  same  time  free  organic  acids,  have  an  acid  reaction. 
These  reactions  occur  in  two  stages. 

On  dissolving  a  molecule  of  glycocine  (C4H10N2O4)  in  a  molecule 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  colourless  prisms  of  the  formula  : 

C4H10N2O4.HCl, 

crystallise  on  cooling,  which,  w\th    excess  of  acid,  yield    the   very 
soluble  compound  C2H5N02.HC1 : 

CH2.(NH3).O.CO  CH2 .  (N  H3).  O.CO 

I  I       +HC1=|  I 

CO  .  0(NH3) .  CH2  CO.OH  C1NH3.CH2 

CH0 .  (NH3).  O .  CO  CH9.NH3C1 

|  I       +HC1=2| 

CO.OH  CINH3.CH0  CO.OH 

The  latter  gives  with    platinic    chloride  a  readily  soluble,    crystal- 
line double  salt,  (HO.CO.CH2.NH3Cl)2,PtCl4.     The  sulphate 

(1I0.C0.CH2.NH3)2S04 

crystallises  with  difficulty. 

Strong  basic  hydrates  give  salts  of  alkaline  reaction  which  are  at 
the  same  time  free  amine  bases  : 

CH2.(NH3).O.CO  CH,.NH2 

I        +  2KOH  =  2  I  +  2H20 

CO  .  0(NH3) .  CH2  CO.OK 

Glycocine  yields  with  many  neutral  salts  compounds  which 
generally  crystallise  beautifully,  to  whose  formation  both  the  above- 
mentioned  reactions  combine  : 

CH2.(NH3).O.CO  CH2.NH3C1 

J  I         +  2KC1  =  2    I 

CO.O.(NH3).CH2  CO.OK 

719.  Weak  basic  metallic  oxides  or  hydrates  are  also  taken  up  by 
glycocine.  They  are  mostly  the  oxides  of  metals  which  readily 
replace  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  and  amides,  such  as  copper,  mer- 
cury, and  silver.  The  resulting  crystallisable  compounds  are  there- 
fore probably  not  analogous  to  those  of  the  alkalies.  Especially 
characteristic  is  the  cupric  compound,  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  glycocine  with  cupric  oxide,  which  separates  from  the  deep  blue 
liquid  in  beautiful  blue  needles  of  the  formula  : 

CH2.(NH2).O.CO 


C4H8CuN204,H20  = 


Cu 

I 
CO.O(NH2)— CH. 


,H20 


Their  water  of  crystallisation  is  lost  at  100°.     The  analogous  silver 
compound,  C4H8Ag2N204,  separates  in  colourless  anhydrous  crystals. 
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From  these  bodies  the  metal  in  union  with  nitrogen  cannot  be 
precipitated  by  alkaHes.  Copper  glycocine  dissolves  in  alkali  solutions 
with  deep  blue  colour,  a  compound  of  the  formula  : 

Cu(NH.CH2.OO.OK)2, 

doubtless  being  formed. 

On  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  glycocine  with  ethylic  iodide 
to  about  120°,  ethylic  glycocine  hydro-iodide  is  formed  : 

CH2.(NH3).O.CO  CH2.NH3I 

|  |         +  202H5I  =  2    | 

CO .  0(NH3) .  CH2  CO.O.C2H5 

It  remains  on  evaporation  in  colourless,  rhombic  crystals,'  which 
are  also  readily  soluble  in  water  or  ether.  On  shaking  the  aqueous 
solution  with  argentic  oxide,  hydriodic  acid  is  removed,  but  on  evapo- 
rating the  ethylic  amido-acetate,  NH2.CH2.CO.O.C2H5,  is  decomposed 
by  the  water  into  glycocine  and  ethylic  alcohol. 

720.  Diglycollamic  Acid  and  Triglycollamic  Acid. — As  already 
mentioned,  these  are  formed  in  the  preparation  of  glycocine  from  chlor- 
acetic  acid  and  excess  of  ammonia.  The  resulting  solution  contains,  in 
addition  to  ammonic  chloride  and  glycocine,  the  ammonic  salts  of 
diglycollamic  and  triglycollamic  acids.  By  evaporation  the  greater 
part  of  the  ammonic  chloride  is  removed,  and  the  mother  liquid  is 
then  boiled  with  plumbic  hydrate  until  all  ammonia  is  driven  off. 
Plumbic  triglycollamate  separates,  whilst  the  filtered  solution  contains 
glycocine  and  plumbic  diglycollamate.  This  is  then  treated  with 
hydric  sulphide  to  remove  lead,  and  boiled  with  zincic  carbonate  in 
order  to  separate  diglycollamic  acid  as  its  difficultly  soluble  zinc 
salt. 

Diglycollamic  acid,  C4H7NO,,  crystallises  in  large,  colourless, 
rhombic  prisms,  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  cold  water,  iusoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  tastes  and  reacts  acid,  and  behaves  towards 
carbonates  as  a  monobasic  acid,  but  by  treatment  with  strong  basic 
hydrates  takes  up  two  equivalents  of  metal. 

It  is  glycocine,  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  united  to  the  methene 
carbonic  acid  residue  of  glycollic  acid,  CH2.CO.OH,  in  place  of  a 
hydrogen  atom ;  therefore 

CH2.N(CH2.CO.OH)H 

I     /\ 
CO.O    H 


or  probably 


CH2[N(CH2.CO.OH)H2].O.CO 
CO.O[N(CH2.CO .  OH)H2] .  CH2 


With  strong  acids  it  yields  crystallisable  salts  similar  to  glyco- 
cine, e.g. 

NHoCl 


HO.CO.CH2. 


HO.CO.CH2. 

Triglycollamic   acid,    C6H9N06,    crystallises    in   very    difficultly 
soluble  small  piisms.     It  is  glycocine  with  two  methene  carbonic  acid 
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groups  on  each  nitrogen  atom,  and  unites  with  carbonates  to  dibasic, 
with  free  bases  to  tribasic,  salts  : 

CH2.N(CH2.CO.OH)j 

I      /\ 

CO.O     H 

Triglycollamic  acid 
(probably  -with  doubled  formula). 

CH2.N(CH2.CO.OM)2  CH2.N(CH2.CO.OM)2 

I      /\      '  and     | 

CO.O     H  CO.OM 

Dibasic  Tribasic 


Salts. 

Mineral  acids  do  not  unite  with  it. 

On  treatment  of  the  tribasic  silver  salt  with  ethylic  iodide,  tri- 
ethylic  trigl ycoUamate,  N(CH2C0.0.C2H5)3,  is  obtained  as  an  oily 
liquid,  very  little  soluble  in  water,  which  boils  at  290°  with  partial 
decomposition,  and  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  triglycollamic  tri- 
atnide,  N(CH2.CO.NH2)3.  This  latter  crystallises  in  difficultly 
soluble  tables  ;  these,  on  boiling  with  water,  are  converted  into  free 
ammonia  and  the  dibasic  amnionic  salt,  and  yield  a  crystalline  salt 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  N(CH2.C0.NH2)3HC1. 

721.  Glycolylimide. — On  heating  glycocine  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  water  is  evolved,  and  neutral  crystalline  glycolylimide 
remains  behind  : 

CH2.(NH3).O.CO  CH2.(NH).CO  CH2v 

|     =  2H20  +  |  I        or  2  |        >NH? 

CO .  0 .  (NH3)  .CH2  CO  (NH)  .  CH2        CO  / 

Glycolyl  diamide  is  also  known,  and  is  formed  by  heating  glycocine 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  155°  : 

CH2.(NH3).O.CO  CH2.NH2 

|  |        +  2NH3  =  2  |  +  2H20 

CO.O.(NH3).CH2  CO.NH2 

It  is  a  colourless  mass  of  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  whose  aqueous 
solution  on  evaporation  partly  decomposes  into  ammonia  and  gly- 
cocine. 

Its  hydrochloride  is  formed  by  heating  ethylic  chlor-acetate  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  : 

CH2C1  CH,.NH3C1 

|  +  2NH3  =  |  +  HO.C2H5 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.NH2 

in  the  form  of  readily  soluble  prisms,  but  the  process  also  goes  further 
and  yields  diglycoloxyl  diamidamine  hydrochloride  : 

N(CH2.C0.NH2)2H.HC1. 

722.  Alkyl  derivatives  of  glycocine  are  obtained  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  chlor-acetic  acid  by  excess  of  alkylamine  bases.  They  behave 
like  glycocine,  yielding  saline  compounds  with  bases  and  mineral 
acids. 

E  E  2 
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Methyl  glycocine,  or  sarcosine  : 

CH2.N(CH3)H 
C3H7N02=    |     /\ 
CO.O     H 

is  formed  by  long  boiling  of  chlor-acetic  acid  with  methylamine,  and 
was  obtained  earlier  as  a  product  of  the  action  of  baric  hydrate  on 
caffeine  and  creatine.  It  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms  of  sweet 
taste,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  in  alcohol,  com- 
mence to  sublime  at  100°,  and  melt  at  a  higher  temperature. 

CH2.N(C2H5)H 
Ethyl  glycocine,    C4H9N02   =  |      /\  ,    isomeric    with 

CO.O     H 
ethylic  amido-acetate,  is  prepared  from  chlor-acetic  acid  and  ethyl- 
amine.     It  deliquesces  in  air  and  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 

CH2.K(C2H5)2   u 
Diethyl  glycocine,  C6H13NO 2  =  \      /\  ,  is  obtained  simi- 

CO.O     H 
larly  from  diethylamine. 

CH2.N(CH3)3 
Trimethyl  glycocine,  or  betaine,  \  ,  occurs  in  the  beet 

CO.O 
(Beta  vulgaris),  and  is  obtained  as   hydrochloride  by  boiling  chlor- 
acetic  acid  with  trimethylamine  and  by  oxidation  of  choline  hydro- 
chloride : 

CH2.N(CH3)3C1  CH2.N(CH3)3C1 

|  +  20  =  |  +  H20 

CH2.OH  CO.OH 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  deliquesces  in  air,  and  crystallises  from 
nearly  anhydrous  alcohol  in  large  brilliant  crystals,  containing  one 
molecule  H20,  which  they  lose  at  100°. 

Probably  the  molecular  formula  of  all  the  above  alkyl  glycocines 
should  be  doubled. 

CH2.N(C2H30)H 

723.  Acetyl  glycocine,  or  aceturic  a>  ,  corre- 

CO.OH 
sponding  to  hippuric  acid,  is   obtained  from  the  silver  compound  of 
glycocine  and  acetylic  chloride  in  the  form  of  small  white  needles, 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.     It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  which 
decomposes  carbonates. 

Urea  Derivatives  of  Glycocine. 

724.  Chlor-acetyl  urea,  CH2.Cl.CO.NH.CO.NH2,  and  brom-acetyl 
urea,  CH2Br.CO.NH.CO.NH2,  are  formed,  similarly  to  acetyl-urea, 
by  action  of  chlor-acetyl  chloride  and  brom-acetyl  bromide  on  urea. 
They  crystallise  in  colourless  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  de- 
composed by  hot  water. 

On  heating  one  of  the  preceding  compounds  with  alcoholic  am- 
monia, ammonic  bromide  is  formed,  together  with 
Glycolyl  urea,  or  hydanto'in,  C3H4N202  : 
CH2Br  NH2V                                               CH2— NIL 
|                       >CO  +  NH3  =  2STH4Br  +  |  >CO 

CO NH/  CO NH/ 
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in  the  form  of  colourless  needles  of  sweet  taste,  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  melting  at  206°,  and  resolidifyiug  in  crystals  on  cooling. 
Hydantoin  is  also  formed  by  heating  hydriodic  acid  with  allantoin 
and  alloxamic  acid,  and  by  boiling  glycoluril  with  strong  mineral 
acids. 

CH2.NHX 

Thio-hydanto'in,  |  /CS,  is  obtained  on  gentle  heating  of 

CO .  NH/ 
thio-urea  with  chlor-acetic  acid  and  precipitation  of  the  solution  by 
alkalies.     It  separates  from  water  or  alcohol  in  long  thin  needles. 

On  heating  hydantoin  with  solution  of  baric  hydrate,  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  baric  salt  of 

Hydant&ic  aril,  or  glycoluramic  acid  : 

CH2.NH.CO 

C3H6N203  =  |  | 

CO.OH     NH2 

The  free  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  of  acid  reaction, 
i-  -oluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol,  and  yields  monobasic  salts. 
The  baric  salt,  (NH2.CO.NH.CH2.CO.O)2  Ha,  is  amorphous,  most  of 
its  other  salts  crystalline. 

It  can  be  prepared  by  heating  glycocine  with  area  : 

CH2.NII,       Nir2.CO  <  IL.NH.CO 

|      /V+  I        =NH3+|  I 

CO.O     II  Nil  ).OH    Nil, 

and  by  the  reaction  of  glycocine  salts  on  potassic  isocyanate  : 

CH2.NH3C1  <  IUNH.CO 

|  +KN:=CO=  KCl  +  | 

CO.OH  I  O.OB    NHa 

CH2.N(CII3) 

725.  Methyl  hydantoin,  C4H6N20,  =  |  /CO,   is    ob- 

.  ( ) NH/ 

taiued  by  fusing  together  metliyl  glycocine  with  urea,  as  also  by  long 
heating  of  creatinine  with  solution  of  baric  hydrate  at  100°.     It  crys- 
tallises in  colourless  prisms,  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  156°  -158°. 
CH2.N(CH3).CO 
Methyl  hydanto'ic  acid,  |  ,   can  be  obtained  from 

CO.OH  NH2 

sarcosine  salts  and  potassic  isocyanate ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless 
tables ;  on  heating  in  concentrated  solution  it  loses  water  and  yields 
methyl  hydantoin.  It  occurs  in  the  organism  after  ingestion  of  sar- 
cosine, then  replacing  urea  in  the  urine. 

Ethyl  glycocine  and  urea  yield  at  120°  ethyl  hydantoin, 
C6Hl0N2O9.  It  crystallises  in  tabular  prisms,  which  melt  at  below 
100°. 

Guanidine  Derivatives  of  Glycocine. 

726.  Guanidine  derivatives  of  glycocine  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  cyanamide  on  glycocine  and  its  alkyl  substitution  products  (comp. 
§  288),  and  occur  in  part  naturally  as  important  products  of  animal 
physiological  processes. 
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Glycocy amine,  C3H7N302,  is  formed  directly  when  a  solution  of 
glycocine,  cyanamide,  and  some  ammonia  is  left  to  itself : 

CH2.KH2       CN       CH2.NH— C=NH 

|      /\     +    |       =    |       /\       |  (or  doubled). 

CO.O     H       NH2      CO.O     H   NH2 

It  soon  separates  in  small  colourless  crystals,  soluble  in  126  parts  of 
cold,  more  readily  in  hot,  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is 
dissolved  readily  by  acids,  forming  with  them  salts  probably  similar 
to  those  of  glycocine.     The  hydrochloride  : 

CH2  .  NH2C1 

\ 

C=NH 

i 

CO.OH     NH2 

crystallises  in  large  colourless  prisms,  and  yields  with  platinic 
chloride  yellowish  red  monoclinic  prisms  of  the  double  salt : 

(C3H7N302,HCl)2PtCl,,2H20. 

Glycocyamine  is  readily  oxidised  to  carbonic  anhydride  and  guani- 
dine  by  means  of  plumbic  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  : 

CH2.NH— C=NH  VTT 

|      /\      |  +  30  =  2C02  +  H20  +  £1JJ*>C=NH 

CO.O     H   NH2  ^2 

On  heating  glycocyamine  hydrochloride  to   160°,  it  melts,  yields 
water,  and  becomes  converted  into  glycocyamidine  hydro* 

CH2.NIT 


CH2-NH2C1 

I  \ 

CO.OH    C=NH  =  H20 


+ 


CO- 


C: 
/ 

NH 


:XU 


NH2 

The  latter  yields,  with  platinic  chloride,  yellow  needles  of 

(C3H5N30,IICl)2PtCl4,2H20; 

and  by  boiling  with  argentic  oxide  free  glycocyamidine  : 

CHo.NEL 
C3H5N30  =  |  >C=NH 

CO  .  NH/ 

On  evaporating  the  solution  the  latter  separates  in  leafy  crystals  of 
alkaline  reaction. 

Glycocyamidine  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  glycocyamine  as 
hydantom  to  hydantoic  acid. 

727.  Creatine,  C^qN^O 2,  or  methyl  glycocyamine  : 

CH2-  N— CH3 

I      A\ 

CO.OHC=NH 

! 
NH2 

Creatine  Ls  a  never-failing  constituent  of  the  flesh  of  all  vertebrates, 
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and  can  be  obtained  therefrom  by  extraction  with  cold  water.  It 
also  occurs  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  urine  and  other  parts  of  the 
animal  organism.  To  prepare  it  the  cold  aqueous  extract  of  flesh  is 
1  from  albumin  by  boiling,  and  phosphoric  acid  removed  from  the 
clear  solution  by  addition  of  baric  hydrate,  the  excess  of  the  latter 
removed  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  into  the  liquid,  which  after 
filtration  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup.     On  cooling,   crystals   of  creatine 

irate,  which  increase  on  long  standing.  They  are  decolourised  by 
treatment  of  their  solution  with  animal  charcoal.  The  granular  con- 
cretions  in   commercial   meat    extract   are  due  to  creatine  crystals. 

Creatine  is  obtained  synthetically  by  the  union  of  methyl  glycocine 

acosine  (§  722)  with  cyanamide. 

-tallises  in  large,  colourless,  brilliant,  short  mono- 
clinic  prisms  of  the  formula  C4H9N :tr)._,.l  I"20,  becoming  cloudy  at 
100°,  with  loss  of  the  water  of  crystallisation.  It  is  soluble  in  74 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  considerably  less  boiling,  water.  It  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 

With    the    mineral    acids    creatine    yields    salts    of  acid    reaction 
corresponding  to  those  of  glycocyainine,  whose  solutions  can  only 
brought  to  unchanged  crystallisation  at  ordinary  temperatures,  being 
converted  on  heating  into  salts  of  creatinine. 

Creatine  nitrate,  C4H9N30.,,HN03,  crystallises  in  large  colourless 
prisms. 

On  boiling  with  solution  of  baric  hydrate,  creatine  is  decomposed 
into  sarcosine,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  : 

CH2— N— ( 

I      A\ 

JO.O  H  C=NH  +.Ba(OH)2  +  H20  =  C03Ba  +  2NH3 

NH2 

CH2.N(CH3)H 

+  I      /\ 
CO.O    H 

It  is  oxidised  by  plumbic  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  to  methyl 
gnanidine  (methyl  uramine,  §  288),  carbonic  anhydride,  and  water. 
If  mercuric  oxide  be  employed  as  the  oxidising  agent,  methyl  gnani- 
dine oxalate  is  formed  : 

CH2.KCH3  CO.O.N.(CH3)H2 


\ 

CO.OH  0=NH  +  2HgO  =  Kg,  + 


>C=XIF 

XXO.NH3 
NH2 


728.  Creatinine,  C4H7N30,  or  methyl  ghjeocy  a  midine  : 
CH2(N.CHA 

C  0    (N  H)/ 

is  readily  formed  from  creatine,  with  removal  of  water,  by  heating 
with  dilute  mineral  acids  ;  e.g.  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  creatine 
sulphate  on  the  water  bath,  creatinine  sulphate  is  left,  from  which. 
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by  treatment  with  baric  carbonate,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  and 
free  creatinine  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  filtrate. 

Creatinine  does  not  occur  in  flesh,  but  does  in  mine,  a  fully 
grown  man  excreting  about  6  —  1"3  gram  creatinine  in  24  hours.  In 
order  to  prepare  it  from  urine,  this  is  concentrated  to  about  £  of  its 
bulk,  then  made  faintly  alkaline  by  means  of  milk  of  lime,  and 
calcic  chloride  added  so  long  as  a  precipitate — consisting  mainly  of 
calcic  phosphate — falls  down.  The  nitrate  is  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
the  sodic  chloride  which  crystallises  out  removed,  and  the  mother 
liquor  mixed  with  a  syrupy  solution  of  zincic  chloride.  The  diffi- 
cultly soluble  creatinine  zincic  chloride  soon  separates,  which  is 
purified  by  crystallisation  and  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  and 
plumbic  oxide.  Basic  plumbic  chloride  and  zincic  oxide  precipitate 
whilst  the  solution  contains  creatinine  and  creatine — formed  from  the 
former  by  union  with  water — which,  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  are 
separated  by  means  of  alcohol. 

Creatinine  crystallises  in  long  colourless  monoclinic  prisms,  which 
dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  have  a  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action. It  unites  with  acids  to  form  salts  of  neutral  reaction,  which 
contain  an  equivalent  of  acid  to  eacli  molecule  of  creatinine.  The 
hydrochloride  yields  with  platinic  chloride  a  double  salt : 

(C4H7N30,HCl)2,PtCl4, 

pretty  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  in  alcohol. 

A  very  characteristic  creatinine  salt  is  creatinine  zincic  chloride, 

(C4H7N30)2ZnCl2.  In  this  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  zinc 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  formula  : 

CHj,(N.CH,V  yll  K  /(N.CH3).CH2 

I  \C=N<- Zn AN=C( 

C  O  .  (N  H)/  XT  CK  N(N  H)  . 

It  crystallises  in  groups  of  fine  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a  further  verv  readily  soluble 
crystalline  salt,  (< ',  M  :XaO.M< 'l),Zn< '1,. 

By  long  contact  with  water  creatinine  is  converted  into  creatine, 

daily  in  the  presence  of  basic  hydrates,  >o  that  it  can  only  be 
obtained  in  part  unaltered  from  its  salts. 

By  boiling  with  solution  of  baric-  hydrate,  ammonia  is  first  evolved, 
methyl  hydanto'in  being  formed  (§  725)  : 

CIL.X     CH,  CHo.N— CH3 

V— NH  +  H,0  =  NH3  +  ^>CO 


/ 


r 


CO  .  N— H  CO  .  N— H 

which  soon  decomposes  into  methyl  glycocine,  baric  carbonate,  and 
ammonia.  With  mercuric  oxide  or  plumbic  dioxide  and  sulphuric 
acid  it  yields  the  same  products  as  creatine. 

On  heating  creatinine  for  a  long  time  at  100'  with  alcohol  and 
ethylic   iodide,    ethyl  creatinint    hyd  1 1 5)N30,HI,  is 

formed,  from  which  argentic  oxide  liberates  ethyl  creatine  : 

C4H8(CsH5)N,0„ 
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crystallising  in  needles  grouped  in  bundles,  of  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action. 

Lactic  Acids,  C3H603. 

729.  The  isomeric  lactic  acids  occupy  the  second  place  in  the  series 
of  hydroxy  acids.  So  far  as  these  are  hydroxy-propionic  acids  there 
can  only  be  two  isomers,  namely  : 

CH3  CH2.OH 

i  I 

CH.OH  and  CH.> 

I  I 

OO.OH  CO.OH 

■^Hydroxy-propionic  acid,  ^-Hydroxy-propionic  acid, 

or  etbyhdene  hydrate  carbonic  acid.  or  ethylene  hydrate  carbonic  acid 

There  are,  however,  four  isomeric  monobasic  acids  known  of  this 
formula.  CjHgOj,  of  which  two,  or  Unary  lactic  and  paralactic  acids, 
have  the  Btructural  formula  of  a -hydroxy-propionic  acid;  ethylene 
lactic  -propionic  acid,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  fourth, 

hydracrylic  acid,  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  atoms  has  not  yet 
been  determined  with  certainty. 

1 .  Ordinary  < 

Optically  I,  II    (  H(OH).CO.OIl. 

730.  Ordinary  lactic  acid  occur-  in  small  quantity  in  the  animal 
oism,  especially  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  is  formed  under  certain 

circumstances  in  the  fermentation  of  Borne  sugars.  In  the  latter  way 
it  is  formed  in  sour  milk,  in  Banerkrant,  (fee 

It  is  prepared  from  propionic  acid  by  means  of  the  halogen  sub- 
stitution products.  On  heating  <\\x  propionic  acid  with  a  molecule  of 
bromine  in  closed  tubes  to  Ion-,  the  liquid  soon  decolourises,  and  then 
contains,  together  with  much  hydrobromic  acid,  principally  a-brom- 
propionic  acid  : 

(  H  .<  II  .<  O.OH  +  Br2  =  CH3.CHBr.CO.OH  +  HBr. 
The  salts  of  this  latter,  on  boiling  with   water,  alkalies,  or  argentic 
oxides,  are  converted    into    a-oxypropionic  acid,  just  as   the  haloid 
acetic  acids  are  converted  into  glycollic  acid  : 

CH3.CHBr.CO.OAg  +  H,0  =  AgBr  +  CH3.CH(OH).CO.OH. 

Its  structure  is  shown  by  its  synthetical  preparation  from  ethylidene 
compounds,  especially  from  ethylidene  oxide  or  acetic  aldehyde  (§  390). 
On  mixing  the  latter  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  they  unite  together  to 
form  ethylidene  hydrate  cyanide,  which  on  treatment  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  lactic  acid  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Aldehyde  ammonia  is  converted  by  prussic  acid  into 
ethylidene-amide  cyanide,  this  by  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  into 
alanine,  and  the  latter  is  converted  into  lactic  acid  by  nitrous  acid 
(formula?  and  equations,  §  705,  5,  a  and  b). 

Other  methods  of  formation  of  ordinary  lactic  acid,  as  from  glyceric 
acid  and  pyrotartaric  acid,  will  be  mentioned  later  at  their  respective 
places. 

Lactic  acid  is  most  readily  prepared  by  a  peculiar  fermentation  of 
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sugar.  For  this  purpose  3  kilograms  of  cane  sugar  and  15  grams  of 
tartaric  acid  are  dissolved  in  17  litres  of  boiling  water.  Thereby  the 
cane  sugar,  C12H22On,  is  split  up  under  the  influence  of  the  tartaric 
acid,  and  with  combination  with  a  molecule  of  water,  into  2C6H1206 
(grape  sugar  and  fruit  sugar).  There  is  then  added,  to  sow  the 
necessary  ferment,  100  grams  of  old  cheese  or  of  putrid  flesh,  mixed 
with  4  litres  of  sour  milk,  and  1^  kilogram  of  zinc  white  or  zinc  car- 
bonate, and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  best  at  a  tem- 
perature of  40°-45°.     After  eight  to  ten  days  the  change  : 

C6Hi2^6  =  2C3HC03, 

is  finished,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  place  of  the  basic  zinc 
salt,  crusts  of  zincic  lactate  are  found,  which  are  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  hot  water  and  then  decomposed  in  boiling  solution  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid,  freed  from  zincic  sulphide,  is  then 
evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup  on  the  water  bath,  and  separated  from  any 
undecomposed  zinc  salt  or  mannite  by  solution  in  ether.  The  sepa- 
rated ethereal  solution  is  distilled  from  the  water  bath,  and  finally 
warmed  for  some  time  in  an  open  vessel. 

In  this  way  there  is  obtained  a  colourless,  strongly  acid  syrup, 
from  which,  however,  pure  lactic  acid  of  the  formula  C3H603  cannot 
be  obtained.  If  much  water  is  present  there  is  no  doubt  a  body  of 
the  formula  : 

CH3.CH(OH).C(OH)3, 

which,  on  further  evaporation,  decomposes  into  water  and  lactic  acid. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  has  attained  certain  proportions,  single  lactic 
acid  molecules  etherify,  and  both  ethereal  anhydrides  are  formed  in 
greater  proportion  the  further  the  concentration  is  carried.  The 
syrupy  preparation  termed  lactic  acid  is  therefore  a  mixture  of 
CH3.CH(OH).0(OH)3,  CH3.CH(OH)CO.OH,  C6H10O„  and  often 
also  of  C6H804.  On  further  drying  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  it 
becomes  quite  stiff,  and  then  consists  essentially  of  the  two  ethereal 
anhydrides. 

By  distillation  of  an  aqueous  solution  much  unaltered  lactic  acid 
passes  over  in  the  aqueous  vapour  ;  by  heating  the  syrupy  preparation, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  the  ethereal  anhydrides  is  incre.: 
If  the  temperature  is  raised  slowly,  much  of  the  second  anhydride 
(lactide)  volatilises,  whilst  by  quick  heating  to  higher  temperatures 
the  greater  part  is  decomposed  into  aldehyde,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
water  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CO.OH  =  CH3.CHO  +  CO  +  H20. 

By  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  130°  it  is  decomposed  into 
aldehyde  and  formic  acid  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CO.OH  =  CH3.CHO  +  HCO.OH. 

Oxidising  agents,  e.g.  chromic  acid,  oxidise  it  to  acetic  acid,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  water  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CO.OH  +  20  =  CH3.CO.OH  +  C02  +  OH2. 

By  heating  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  lactic  acid  is  reduced  to 
propionic  acid  (a-iodo-propionic  acid  being  first  formed)  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CO.OH  +  2HI  =  H20  +  I2  +  CH3.CH2.CO.OH. 
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Putrefactive  ferments  convert  a  solution  of  lactic  acid  or  its  salts  into 
normal  butyric  acid. 

731.  Lactate*. — In  the  replacement  of  hydroxylic  hydrogen  by 
metals,  lactic  acid  acts  as  a  monobasic  acid,  which  is  also  amonhydric 
alcohol.  Carbonates  only  replace  the  acid  hydrogen,  as  do  also 
most  of  the  basic  hydrates  ;  the  alkaline  salts,  on  heating  with  alkali 

tl,   have   their  alcohol-hydroxylic  hydrogen  atom  replaced  also. 

The  neutral  alkali  salts  of  lactic  acid  are  deliquescent,  also  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  yield  on  evaporation  of  their  solutions  solid  amorphous 
masses,  which  melt  on  gentle  heating. 

Sodic  lactate,  Cll;..<  H(OH).CO.ONa,  after  long  drying  in  vacuo 
forms  a  solid  mass,  consisting  of  fine  hair-like  crystals.  When  fused 
it  dissolves  sodium  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted 
partially  into  the  compound  CH3.CH(ONa)CO.ONa,  which,  like  the 
sodic  alkylates,  is  decomposed  by  water  into  free  alkali  and  neutral 
salt. 

Calcic  lactate,  [CH3.CH(OH).CO.O]2Ca,5H20,  crystallises  in  ag- 
gregates of  small  thin  needles,  soluble  in  9£  parts  of  cold  water  and 
in  alcohol.  If  the  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  two  molecules 
of  lactic  acid,  an  acid  salt,  O6H10CaO6,2C3H6O3,2H2O2,  crystallises  on 
evaporation.  This  may  be  expressed  by  a  formula  similar  to  that 
given  for  the  acid  acetat « 

CH3  CH3  CH3        CH3 

II  II 

CH.OH      CH.OH  CH.OH  CH.OH 

HO.C<  £  >C— 0— Ca— 0— C<  °  >C.OH 

The  double  salt.  C\JH10CaO6,2C3H5KO3,  obtained  by  evaporation  of 
equivalent  quantities  of  the  calcic  and  pot;  .  has  a  similar  con- 

stitution. 

Zincic  lactate,  C6H10ZnO6,3H2O,  is  the  most  characteristic  salt  of 
lactic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  small  colourless  monoclinic  pri 
generally  united  to  crusts.  It  requires  for  solution  about  sixty  parts 
of  cold,  and  onlv  six  parts  of  boiling,  water.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Ferrous  lactate,  [CH3.CH(OH)CO.O]2Fe,3H20,  possesses 
similar  proper! 

732.  Ethereal  AnJa/drides  of  Lactic  Acid. — As  already  mentioned, 
the  ethereal  anhydrides  are  obtained  from  lactic  acid  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  also  on  heating,  especially  at 
temperatures  above  100°. 

First  ether.  aX  anhydride,  lactyl  lactate  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CO.OH 
C6H10O5=  |  | 

CO  .  O  .  CH.CH3 

is  a  yellow  amorphous  mass,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  on  boiling  with  water  or  alkalies  it  is  reconverted 
into  lactic  acid. 

The  dehydration  easily  proceeds  further,  yielding  the  second  ethereal 
anhydride,  or  lactide  : 

CH3.CH.O.CO 
C6H804  =  |  | 

CO.O.CH.CH3 
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This  is  obtained  in  larger  quantity  when  lactic  acid  or  the  first 
ethereal  anhydride  is  heated  for  a  long  time  at  150°  in  a  tubulated 
retort  through  which  a  slow  stream  of  air  is  drawn.  The  neck  of  the 
retort  is  soon  coated  with  a  crystalline  coating  of  lactide,  which  is 
from  time  to  time  removed  by  fusion,  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and 
finally  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Lactide  forms  colourless  rhombic  tables,  melting  at  124*5°  and  dis- 
tilling at  255°.  The  vapour  density  is  481 .  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  is  slowly  decomposed  thereby  into  the  first  ethereal  anhydride, 
and  finally  into  lactic  acid.  It  is  much  more  readily  saponified  by 
alkalies. 

733.  Ethylic  lactatef  CK3.CU(OK).CO.O.C2H.Sf\s£oTmed  by  heating 
lactic  acid,  or  still  better  a  mixture  of  the  anhydrides,  with  alcohol  to 
170°.  Ethylic  lactate  is  separated  from  the  products  by  fractional 
distillation  as  a  colourless  liquid  of  peculiar  odour,  boiling  at  156°, 
which  mixes  with  water,  but  is  soon  decomposed  by  this  into  alcohol 
and  acid. 

Sodium  dissolves  in  pure  ethylic  lactate  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
as  in  an  alcohol,  yielding  the  so-called  ethylic  sodio-lactate  : 

CH3.CH(ONa)CO.O.C2H5, 

a  solid  mass  decomposed  by  water  into  free  alkali  and  ethylic  lactate 
which  then  further  react  on  each  other  as  above. 

734.  On  mixing  ethylic  lactate  with  an  acid  haloid,  e.g.  with 
acetyl  chloride,  the  alcoholic  group  of  the  former  reacts  energetically 
with  the  halogen  compound  (§  608),  ethylic  aceto-lactate  being 
formed  : 

CH3.CH.OH  CH3.CH.O.C2H30 

i  +  C1.C2H30  =  HOI  +  I 


CO.O.C2H5  CO.O.C2H 


It  boils  at  177°,  has  an  agreeable  odour,  sp.  gr.  1*0458  at  17°,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water.  If  heated  with  a  little  water  to  150°,  and  then 
submitted  to  distillation,  ethylic  alcohol  passes  over,  whilst  a  strongly 
acid  syrup  of  aceto-lactic  acid,  CH3.OH(O.C2H30)CO.OH,  remains 
behind.  This  yields  in  general  gummy  salts,  completely  decomposed 
on  long  heating,  or  more  readily  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  into  lactic 
and  acetic  acids  or  the  respective  salts. 

735.  Nitro-lactic  acid,  or  lactic  acid  nitrate,  is  prepared  by  intro- 
ducing syrupy  lactic  acid  into  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids : 

CH3.CH.OH  CH3.CH.O.NO, 

I  +  HO.N02  +  H2S04  =  I  +  H4S05 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

and  is  extracted  from  the  reaction  mass  after  dilution  with  water  by 
shaking  with  ether.  It  forms  a  thick,  strongly  acid  liquid  but  little 
soluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  decomposes 
on  standing. 

736.  Halogen  Compounds  of  Lactyl. — On  saturating  lactic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid  and  heating  in  sealed  glass  tubes, 
a-halogen  propionic  acids  are  formed  : 
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CH3.CH.OH  CH3.CHBr 

I  +  HBr  =  H20  +  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

The  same  compound  is  formed,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  on  propionic  acid,  and  can  be  reconverted  into 
propionic  acid  by  treatment  of  their  aqueous  solutions  with  sodium 
amalgam  : 

CH3.CHCl.CO.OH  +  Na2  =  NaCl  +  CH3.CH2.CO.ONa. 

On  mixing  lactic  acid  or  a  lactate  with  phosphorus  haloids, 
double  haloids  are  formed  : 

CH3.CH.OH  CH3.CHCI 

+  2PC15  =  2POCI3  +  2HC1  +  I 

CO.OH  CO.C1 

a-Chlor-propionic  chloride. 

The  latter,  on  treatment  with  water  and  alcohols,  only  suffer  de- 
composition in  the  carboxyl  haloid  group,  so  that  o-halogen  propionic 
acids  or  their  salts  are  formed  : 

CH3.CHCI  CH3.CHCI 

+  HO.C2H5  =  HC1  +  I 

CO.C1  CO.O.C2H5 

a-Chlor-propionic  acid,  C3H5C102=CH3.CHC1. CO.OH,  is  a  colour- 
less liquid  of  strongly  acid  reaction,  of  sp.  gr.  1*28,  boiling  at  186°, 
whose  salts  on  long  boiling  with  water  decompose  into  metallic 
chlorides  and  lactic  acid.  Its  ethylic  salt,  CH3.CHCl.CO.O.C2H5, 
boils  at  1 44°.  a-Chlor-propionic  chloride,  also  termed  lactyl  dichloride, 
is  best  prepared  from  dry  calcic  lactate  and  phosphoric  pentachloride. 
It  is  a  liquid  fuming  in  air,  always  somewhat  decomposed  on  dis- 
tillation, and  cannot  be  separated  completely  from  phosphoric  oxy- 
chloride. 

a-Brom-propionic  acid,  CH3.CHBr.CO.OH,  boils  at  202°-205°, 
and  solidifies  in  crystals  at  —  17°.  Its  ethylic  salt  decomposes  some- 
what on  distillation. 

a-Iod-propionic  acid,  CH3. CHI. CO.OH,  is  a  thick  brown  oil 
scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

737.  Ether  Derivatives  of  Lactic  Acid. — Compounds  in  which  the 
alcoholic  hydroxylic  hydrogen  in  lactic  acid  is  replaced  by  alcohol 
radicals  can  be  prepared  in  different  ways.  Either  ethylic  chlor  or 
brom  propionate  is  heated  with  sodic  alkylates,  or  ethylic  sodic  lactate 
is  treated  with  alkyl  iodides. 

Ethylic  ethyl-lactate,  CH3.CH(O.C2H5).CO.O.C2H5,  is  most  readily 
prepared  according  to  the  equation  : 

CH3.CHCI  CH3.CH.O.C2H5 

+  NaO.C2H5  =  +  NaCl 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.O.C2H5 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  156-5°,  soluble  in  water,  saponified 
by  alkalies  into  the  salts  of 

Ethyl-lactic  acid,  CH3.CH(O.C2H5)CO.OH.  This  latter  is  a 
strongly  acid,  distillable  liquid,  isomeric  with  ethylic  lactate. 
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738.  Amide  Derivatives  of  Lactyl. — Lactic  acid,  like  glycollic  acid, 
yields  two  isomeric  amides,  one  from  the  acid  group  and  one,  corre- 
sponding to  glycocine,  from  the  alcohol  group  of  the  molecule. 

Lactamide,  CH3.CH(OH).CO.NH2,  is  formed  from  all  the  ethereal 
salts  of  lactic  acid  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  alcoholic  or  aqueous 
solution  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CO.O.C2H5  +  NH3  =  HO.C2H5 

+  CH3.CH(OH).CO.NH2, 

CH3.CH .  O .  CO  CH3.CH.OH 

I  |  +2NH3=  | 

CO.OH  CH(OH).CH3  CO.O.NH4 

NH2.CO 

+  I 

CH(OH).CH3 

and 

CH3.CH.O.CO  CH3.CH.OH 

|  |  +2NH3  =  2  | 

CO.O.CH.CH3  CO.NH2 

It  crystallises  in  colourless  leafy  crystals,  melting  at  74°  and  dis- 
solving readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  On  heating  with  water  it 
yields  ammonic  lactate ;  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  alkaline  lactates  and 
free  ammonia. 

Alanine,  or  amido-propionic  acid,  CH3.CH(NH2). CO.OH,  or  more 
CH3.CH.NH3.CO 
probably  .     ,  is  obtained  from  a-chlor-propionic 

CO.NH3.CH.CH3 
acid  and  ammonia,  or  more  readily  from  aldehyde  ammonia.     This  is 
dissolved   in   excess  of  aqueous   hydrocyanic   and  boiled   for  a  long 
time   with   dilute    hydrochloric    acid.       Ethylidene   amide   cyanide, 
CH3.CH.NH2 

,  first  formed,  is  thereby  decomposed  into  ammonic 
CN 
chloride  and  alanine  hydrochloride.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  latter  salt  dissolved  in  alcohol.  To  prepare  alanine 
from  this,  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  plumbic  hydrate,  filtered 
from  basic  plumbic  chloride,  excess  of  lead  removed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  clear  filtrate  evaporated. 

Alanine  crystallises  in  brilliant  rhombic  prisms  of  neutral  re- 
action and  sweet  taste.  Water  dissolves  it  readily,  alcohol  difficultly, 
and  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  By  careful  heating  it  can  be  sublimed  in 
part  unchanged,  but  readily  decomposes  into  equal  molecules  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  ethylamine.  It  behaves  towards  acids,  alkalies, 
salts,  and  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  in  like  manner  to  glycocine. 
The  acid  salts,  e.g.  CH3.CH(]SrH3Cl).CO.OH,  dissolve  in  alcohol, 
react  strongly  acid,  and  generally  crystallise  well.  By  nitrous  acid 
it  is  oxidised  to  lactic  acid. 

On  heating  alanine  in  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  it  loses 
water  and  is  converted  into 
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Lactimide,  or  lactoxylimide  : 

CH3.CHV  CH3.CH.(NH).CO 

I      >NHor  |  | 

CO/  CO.(NH).CH.CH3 

crystallising  in  colourless  needles  or  leaves,  melting  at  275°,  and  dis- 
solving readily  in  water  and  alcohol. 

739.  Lactoxyl  Urea. — If  a  mixture  of  aldehyde  ammonia,  potassic 
cyanide,  and  potassic  pseudo-cyanate  be  slowly  decomposed  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  brown  reaction  product  extracted  with  ether 
alcohol,  there  is  found  in  solution  lactyl  urea,  isomeric  with  methyl 
hydantoi'n  (§  724).  It  forms  transparent  rhombic  prisms  of  the 
formula  C4H6N202,2H20;  when  anhydrous  it  melts  at  145°  : 

CH3.CH.NH2 

|  +  HON  +  CO :  NH  +  HC1  =  NH4C1 

OH 

CH3.CH.NHV 

+        I         >co 

CO .  NH/ 

On  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  splits  up  into  alanine  hydro- 
chloride, ammonic  chloride,  and  carbonic  anhydride  : 

CH3.CH.NHV  CH3.CH.NH3C1 

|  >CO  +  2HC1  +  2H20  = 

,  CO.NH'  CO.OH 

+  C02  +  NH4C1. 

Alanine  salts,  when  treated  with  potassic  isocyanate,  yield  lactur- 
aminic  acid,  C4H8N303,  homologous  with  hydantoi'c  acid  : 

CH3.NH3C1  CH3.CH.NH.CO.NH2 

|  +  CO.NK  =  KC1  +  | 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Its  amorphous  baric  salt  is  also  prepared  by  heating  lactyl  urea  with 
baric  hydrate. 

Lacturaminic  acid  crystallises  in  small  rhombic  prisms  of  melting 
point  155°;  it  yields  salts,  which  in  great  part  crystallise  well,  e.g. 
CH3.CH(NH.CO.NH2)CO.OAg,  and  is  also  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  alanine  hydrochloride,  ammonic  chloride,  and  car- 
bonic anhydride. 

740.  Lactyl  guanidine,  or  alacreatine  : 

NH2 

I 
C4H9N302  =  CH3.CH.NH.C=NH 

CO.OH 

isomeric  with  creatine,  is  formed  from  alanine  and  cyanamide,  and 
crystallises  in  small  prisms,  requiring  twelve  times  their  weight  of  water 
at  15°  for  solution.  It  comports  itself  quite  similarly  to  glycocyamine 
and  creatine ;  e.g.  on  heating  its  salts  are  converted  with  loss  of  water 
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into  salts  of  alacreatinine.     This  latter  crystallises  in  long  prisms  of 
alkaline  reaction  and  of  the  formula 

CH3.CH.NIL 
C4H7N30,H20  =  |  >C=NH,H20 

CO.NH/ 

and,  like  creatinine  and  glycocyaniidine,  forms  a  difficultly   soluble 
compound  with  zincic  chloride. 

741.  Nitrites. —  By  direct  union  of  acetic  aldehyde  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  there  is  formed  ethylidene  hydrate  cyanide,  or  lactyl  hy- 
drate nitrile,  CH3CH(OH).CN,  a  colourless  liquid  mixing  in  every 
proportion  with  water  and  alcohol.  It  boils  at  183°  with  partial  de- 
composition into  its  components,  and  in  presence  of  aqueous  mineral 
acids  is  transformed  into  amnionic  salts  and  lactic  acid. 

The  nitrile  of  ethyl-ether  lactic  acid,  CH3.CH(O.C2H5).CN,  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation  of  its  amide  with  phosphoric  anhydride  (comp. 
§  545)  as  a  clear  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  134°-135°,  whose  sp.  gr.  at 
6°  =  -918. 

2.  Par  atactic  or  Optically  Active  Ethylidene  Lactic  Acid. 

742.  Paralactic  acid  occurs,  together  with  ethylene  lactic  acid,  in 
the  juice  of  flesh,  and  is  especially  formed  in  large  quantity  during 
muscular  exertion  and  after  rigor  mortis  has  set  in.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  the  mother  liquor  from  which  creatine  has  been  crystallised 
(§  727)  by  acidulation  and  repeated  shaking  with  ether,  in  which  it 
is  soluble.  The  ethereal  solution  is  separated,  distilled,  and  the 
strongly  acid  residue,  after  addition  of  water,  treated  with  plumbic 
carbonate.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  treated  with  hydric  sulphide  to 
remove  lead,  saturated  whilst  boiling  with  zincic  carbonate,  and  the 
liquid  evaporated  till  crystallisation  commences.  Four  to  five  times 
the  volume  of  strong  alcohol  is  then  added,  when  zincic  paralactate 
separates  as  a  crystalline  mud,  which  is  purified  by  repeated  solution 
in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  finally  by  reciystallisation 
from  hot  water.  The  alcoholic  filtrate  always  contains  some  zincic 
ethylene  lactate  in  addition  to  the  paralactate. 

To  prepare  it  from  commercial  flesh  extract,  the  latter  is  dissolved 
in  four  times  its  weight  of  hike- warm  water,  and  then  mixed  with 
double  the  volume  of  90  %  alcohol.  The  brown  precipitate  consists 
mainly  of  inorganic  salts  and  creatine.  The  alcoholic  liquid  contains, 
together  with  other  bodies,  the  salts  of  paralactic  acid  ;  it  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  and  once  more  extracted  with  several  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol.  The  syrupy  residue  left  on  evaporating  this  last  extract  is 
acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberated  lactic  acids 
extracted  with  ether  and  purified  as  above. 

The  free  acid  is  prepared  as  a  syrup  by  treatment  of  a  warm  con 
centrated  solution  of  the  zinc  salt  with  hydric  sulphide  and  evapora- 
tion of  the  filtrate. 

Paralactic  acid  completely  resembles  fermentation  lactic  acid, 
except  that  its  aqueous  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation 
slightly  to  the  right.  By  long  standing  in  a  dry  atmosphere  at 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  converted,  like  fermentation  lactic  acid,  into 
ethereal  anhydrides,  which,  however,  rotate  the  plane  of  a  polarised 
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beam  of  light  strongly  to  the  left  (a  mixture  of  84  %  of  the  first  anhy- 
dride and  16  %  lactide  in  a  tube  -1  metre  long  =  —  85'9°). 

If  the  ethereal  anhydrides  be  prepared  by  heating,  they  are  then 
obtained  optically  inactive,  and  on  saponification  by  water  or  alkalies 
yield  ordinary  fermentation  lactic  acid. 

On  heating  paralactic  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  130°-150° 
it  is  resolved  into  formic  acid  and  acetic  aldehyde ;  if  chromic  acid  be 
also  employed,  acetic  acid  is  formed  from  the  latter.  These  are  the 
same  products  as  are  afforded  by  fermentation  lactic  acid,  and  there- 
fore the  two  acids  must  have  an  identical  structure,  i.e.  the  elementary 
atoms  must  be  united  together  in  the  same  order.  Fermentation  and 
para  lactic  acids  can  therefore  only  be  regarded  as  physically  isomeric 
compounds  (comp.  §  47). 

The  salts  of  paralactic  acid  resemble  those  of  fermentation  lactic 
acid,  but  are  distinguished  therefrom  by  differences  in  the  amount  of 
water  of  crystallisation  and  somewhat  different  solubilities.  These 
differences  are  especially  noticeable  in  the  zinc  salts.  Zincic  paralactate 
contains  only  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation  : 

(C3H503)2Zn,2H20, 

and  on  slow  evaporation  crystallises  in  single  short  and  thick  but 
small  prisms.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol,  dissolves  in  18'5  parts 
of  water  at  14°— 15°,  and  readily  yields  supersaturated  solutions,  which 
only  arrive  slowly  at  their  normal  concentration.  Its  solution — as 
those  of  all  other  paralactates — rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
the  left. 

Further  derivatives  of  paralactic  acid  have  not  yet  been  prepared. 

3.  Ethylene  Lactic  Acid. 

743.  Ethylene  lactic  acid  can  be  prepared  synthetically  from  its 
nitrile.  This,  ethylene  hydrate  cyanide,  is  obtained  by  heating  ethylene 
hydrate  chloride  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  cyanide  : 

H0.CH2.CH2.C1  +  KCN  =  HO.CH2.CH2.CN  +  KC1. 

After  evaporation  of  the  solution  filtered  from  the  potassic  chloride 
the  residue  is  extracted  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  dissolves  the  nitrile  and  leaves  it  on  evapora- 
tion as  a  yellowish  syrup.  On  boiling  with  alkalies  it  is  converted 
with  evolution  of  ammonia  into  potassic  ethylene  lactate  : 

HO.CH2.CH2.CN  +  H20  +  HOK  =  NH3 
+  HO.CH2.CH2.CO.OK. 

This  salt  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
free  acid  extracted  with  ether.  It  contains  as  a  rule  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  fermentation  lactic  acid,  from  which  it  can  be  purified, 
though  with  difficulty,  by  conversion  into  the  zinc  salt,  &c. 

The  same  acid  apparently  occurs,  together  with  paralactic  acid,  in 
extract  of  meat,  and  is  found  in  the  alcoholic  solution  filtered  from  the 
zincic  paralactate;  this  yields  on  evaporation  a  syrup  in  which 
numerous  crystals  of  zincic  paralactate  are  embedded.  Its  preparation 
in  a  state  of  approximate  purity  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and 
can  only  be  effected  by  repeated  treatment  with  very  strong  alcohol 

F  F 
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and  final  precipitation  of  a  part  of  the  salt  with  ether,  until  the  zinc 
salt  remaining  dissolved  is  obtained  completely  amorphous  on  evapora- 
tion.    The  free  acid  is  then  liberated  by  hydric  sulphide. 

Ethylene  lactic  acid  forms  a  syrup,  closely  resembling  ethylidene 
lactic  acid.  Its  alkali  salts  are  very  soluble;  the  sodic  salt  yields,  on 
complete  evaporation  on  the  water  bath,  a  solid  crystalline  mas-, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  crystallising  from  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution 
in  indistinct  forms. 

Zincic  ethylene  lactate  is  completely  amorphous ;  it  is  somewhat 
decomposed  at  100°,  becoming  yellow-coloured,  so  that  it  can  only  be 
completely  dried  in  vacuo.  It  gives  at  first  a  transparent  gummy 
mass,  which  becomes  turbid  on  complete  drying.  Its  composition  is 
then  (C3H503)2Zn. 

By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  or  with  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids 
it  yields  no  acetic  acid,  but  carbonic  anhydride  and  oxalic  acids.  A 
mixture  of  paralactic  and  ethylene  lactic  acids,  such  as  is  obtained  from 
extract  of  meat,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  malonic  acid,  which  can  only 
be  formed  from  the  ethylene  lactic  acid  : 

HO.CH2.CH2.CO.OH  +  20  =  H20  +  HO.CO.CH2.CO.OH. 

(Malonic  acid.) 

By  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  it  does  not  yield  crystalline  iodo-pro- 
pionic  acid. 

4.  Hydr  acrylic  Acid. 

744.  If  glyceric  acid,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  glycerine,  be 
heated  in  syrupy  solution  with  phosphorus  iodide,  a  violent  reaction 
occurs  with  evolution  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  on  cooling  the  mass 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pulp  of  fi-iodo-propionic  acid  : 

C3H604  +  3HI  =  I2  +  2H20  +  C3H,I02. 

The  same  body  is  obtained  by  heating  acrylic  acid  and  a  solution  of 
hydriodic  acid  at  1 20°  : 

C3H402  +  HI  =  C3H5I02. 

It  crystallises  in  large,  colourless,  brilliant  plates,  which  melt  at  82° 
and  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  hot,  water.  By  heating 
with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  at  least  180°  it  is  converted  into 
propionic  acid. 

By  treatment  with  chlorine  water  iodine  is  eliminated  and  ft-chlor- 
propionic  acid  formed  : 

2C3H5I02  +  Cl2  =  I,  +  2C3H5C102, 

which  forms  leafy  crystals  melting  at  405°,  and  which  can  also  be 
prepared  by  combining  acrylic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

fi-Brom-propionic  acid  can  be  prepared  in  exactly  analogous  manner 
to  the  last ;  it  forms  crystals  melting  at  61 '5°. 

745.  On  adding  freshly  precipitated  argentic  oxide  to  a  hot  solution 
of  /3-iodo-propionic  acid,  as  long  as  argentic  iodide  separates,  hydra- 
crylic  acid  is  formed  : 

C3H5I02  +  AgOH  =  Agl  +  C3H,(OH)02. 
The  liquid  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  excess  of 
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silver,  and  the  nitrate  saturated  when  hot  with  zincic  carbonate.  By 
.slow  evaporation  zincic  hydracrylate  is  obtained  in  beautiful  prisms, 
from  which  pure  hydracrylic  acid  can  be  separated  by  hydric  sulphide. 
Hydracrylic  acid  is  syrupy,  like  the  other  lactic  acids,  does  not 
yield  ethereal  anhydrides  on  heating  or  acetic  aldehyde  on  dry  distil- 
lation, but  is  converted  into  water  and  acrylic  acid  : 

C3H603  =  H20  +  C3H402. 

By  careful  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  or  nitric  acid  it  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  anhydride  and  glycollic  acid,  the  latter  being 
readily  further  oxidised  to  oxalic  acid. 

The  constitution  of  hydracrylic  acid  is  not  yet  sufficiently  clear, 
but  the  results  of  oxidation  and  other  considerations  render  probable 
the  formula  : 

CH2.OH 

I 
H.C 

l/° 
H.CT   OH 

By  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  it  is  readily  reconverted  into  /3-iodo- 
propionic  acid  : 

C3H603  +  HI  =  H,0  +  C3H5I02. 

The  salts  of  hydracrylic  acid  differ  very  essentially  from  those  of 
all  the  isomeric  acids. 

The  sodic  salL  separates  from  boiling  nearly  absolute  alcohol  in 
colourless  anhydrous  crystals  of  the  formula  C5ir503Na,  melting  at 
143°. 

Calcic  hydracrylate,  (C3H503)2Ca,2H20,  crystallises  in  rhombic 
prisms,  which  readily  part  with  their  water  of  crystallisation. 

Zincic  hydracrylate,  (C3H503)2Zn,4H20,  crystallises  in  large  well- 
formed  triclinic  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  somewhat  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  cold  water.  On  mixing  solutions  of  equal  molecules  of  the 
zincic  and  calcic  salts,  crystalline  crusts  of  the  difficultly  soluble  double 
salt,  (C3H503)2Zn,(C3H503)2Ca,  separate.  All  salts  of  hydracrylic 
acid  lose  water  when  heated  to  180°-200°,  and  are  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  salts  of  acrylic  acid,  C3H402,  and  diacrylic  acid,  C6H804. 

746.  If  /3-iodo-propionic  acid  be  heated  with  ammonia  solution,  it 
yields  fi-amido-propionic  acid,  C3H5(NH2)03  (or  doubled),  isomeric 
with  alanine,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  monoclinic  prisms.  It 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  in  alcohol,  sublimes  at  170°  on 
careful  heating,  and  carbonises  at  higher  temperatures. 

Ilydroxy-butyric  Acids,  C4H803. 

747.  Four  isomeric  bodies  of  this  formula  have  been  obtained. 

1 .  a-Hydroxy-butyric  Acid. — On  heating  butyric  acid  for  some  time 
with  a  molecule  of  bromine  to  120°-130°  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  there 
is  formed  principally  a-brom-butyric  acid,  CH3.CH2.CHBr.CO.OH,  as 
a  non-crystallisable  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  217°  with  partial 
decomposition,  and  yields  an  ethylic  salt  boiling  at  172°.  On  heating 
the  solutions  of  its  alkaline  salts,  they  are  decomposed  into  metallic 
bromide  and  a-hydroxy-butyric  acid,  CH3.CH2.CH(OH).CO.OH,  which 

f  f  2 
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• 

is  purified  by  conversion  into  the  zinc  salt,  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  the  free  acid  separated  therefrom  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  crystallises  in  starlike  groups  of  needles  or  prisms,  melts  at 
43°_44°5  and  deliquesces  in  air.  At  higher  temperatures  it  loses 
water  and  is  converted  into  its  ethereal  anhydrides.  Its  zinc  salt  has 
the  formula  (C4H703)2Zn,2H20. 

By  decomposition  of  a-brom-butyric  acid  with  ammonia  it  yields 
CH3.CH2.CH.NH2 
amido-butyric  acid,  |\  ,   corresponding  to    glycocine 

CO.O  H 
and  alanine,  which  crystallises  in  small  needles  and  leafy  crystals. 

2.  fj-Hydroxy-butyric  acid,  CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CO.OH,  is  formed 
by  oxidation  of  its  aldehyde,  aldol  (§  656).  It  is  prepared  syntheti- 
cally from  propylene  hydrate  chloride  (§  496)  by  heating  with  potassic 
cyanide  and  boiling  the  resulting  solution  of  propylene  hydrate 
cyanide,  CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CN,  with  potassic  hydrate. 

It  is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  and  sodium 
amalgam  on  ethylic  aceto-acetate  : 

CH3.CO.CH2.CO.OC2H,  +  Na,  +  2H20 
=  CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CO.ONa  +  NaOH  +  HO.C2H5. 

Its  sodic  salt  crystallises  from  nearly  absolute  alcohol  in  fine  prisms, 
which  deliquesce  in  air.  The  calcic,  zincic,  and  plumbic  salts  are 
amorphous,  very  soluble  in  water  and  also  in  alcohol. 

At  higher  temperatures  it  decomposes  into  water  and  a-crotonic 
acid  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CO.OH  =  CH3.CH  :  CH.CO.OH  +  H20. 

3.  y-Hydroxy-butyric  acid,  CH2(OH).CH2.CH2.CO.OH,  obtained 
by  action  of  baric  hydrate  on  succinic  aldehyde;  it  yields  succinic 
add  on  oxidation. 

4.  a-Hydroxy-isobutyric  «ci<t,  (CH3)2 :  C(OH).OO.OH,  also  termed 
butyl  lactic  acid,  dimeth-oxaUc  acid,  or  acetonic  acid,  is  prepared  by 
several  methods. 

lsobutyric  acid  is  converted  into  a-brom-isobutyric  acid  by  heating 
to  140°  with  bromine.  This  is  crystalline,  melts  at  45°,  and  decom- 
poses on  distillation.  When  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  it 
becomes  oily,  probably  from  formation  of  the  trihydrate  : 

(CH3)2CBr.C(OH)3, 

but  again  solidifies  after  some  time  in  a  dry  vacuum  ;  it  is  but  little 
soluble  in  cold  water.  By  boiling  with  alkalies  it  is  converted  into 
o-oxyisobutyric  acid. 

As  dimeth-oxalic  acid  this  latter  is  obtained  by  heating  oxalic  acid 
with  methylic  iodide  and  zinc  (§  705,  8),  as  acetonic  acid  from  acetone, 
hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids  (§  705,  6),  as  butyl  lactic  acid  by 
oxidation  of  isoamylene  glycol  with  nitric  acid. 

ri-Hydroxy-isobutyric  acid  crystallises  in  colourless  soluble  prisms, 
which  melt  at  79°  and  sublime  even  at  50°  in  needles.  It  evaporates 
so  readily  in  aqueous  vapour  that  nothing  is  left  on  evaporation  of 
an  aqueous  solution.  By  gentle  oxidation  it  is  first  converted  into 
acetone  and  carbonic  anhydride.     Its  salts  are  all  crystalline,  and  its 
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zinc  salt,  like  those  of  all  «-oxy-acids,  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water. 

748.  Nitrile  and  urea  derivatives  of  a-hydroxy-isol>utyric  acid  can 
be  prepared  from  acetone. 

The  latter  unites  directly  with  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  to  form 
the  liquid  nitrile,  (CH3)2 :0(OH).CN,  which  on  distillation  is  re- 
solved into  its  components,  similarly  to  ethylidene  hydrate  cyanide 
(§  712). 

If  acetone  be  mixed  with  finely  powdered  potassic  cyanide,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  added  slowly  until  all  the  latter  is  decomposed,  the 
nascent  elements  of  a  molecule  of  hydrocyanic  acid  unite  with  two 
molecules  of  acetone,  yielding  diacetone-cyanhydrin  : 

2(CH3)2  :  CO  +  KCN  +  HC1  =  KC1  +  (CH3)2 :  C.O.C  :  (CH3)2 

I       I 
ON  OH 

This  latter  crystallises  in  beautiful  brilliant  prisms,  which  sublime 
readily,  melt  above  130°,  and  are  resolved  by  strong  acids  into  am- 
monia, acetone,  and  a-oxyisobutyric  acid  : 

(CH,)a:  C.O.C  :(CHa),+  HC1  +  2H,0  =  (CH,),C.OH 

II  i 

CN  OH  CO.OH 

+  CO(CH3)2  +  NH4C1. 

A  mixture  of  acetone  with  potassic  cyanide  and  isocyanate  yields, 
on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  acetonyl  urea,  corresponding  to 
hydantoi'n  (§  724).  and  lactyl  uiva  (§  739)  : 

(CH8)2:C.NEL 

(CH3)2CO  +  HON  +  HNCO  =  >CO 

(JO.NH/ 

It  is  crystalline,  melts  at  175°,  sublimes  in  fine  brilliant  needles  on 
careful  heating,  and  on  heating  with  baric  hvdrate  solution  vields  the 

(CH3)2 :  C.NH.CO.NH2 
amorphous  salt  of  acetonuramic  acid,  ,  cor- 

CO.OH 
responding  to  hydantoic  acid,  which  in  the  free  state  decomposes  into 
water  and  acetonyl  urea.     By  boiling  with  acids  the  latter  is  resolved 
into  ammonia,  carbonic  and  a-oxyisobutyric  acid. 

Hydroxy-valeric  Acids,  C5H10O3. 

749.  Only  three  of  the  numerous  theoretically  possible  oxyvaleric 
acids  are  known. 

1.  a-Hydro.ry-isovaleric  acid,  (CH3)2  :  CH.CH(OH).CO.OH,  is 
formed  from  a-brom-isovaleric  acid,  (CH3)2  :  CH.CHBr.CO.OH  (ob- 
tained by  heating  isovaleric  acid  with  bromine),  by  boiling  with  moist 
argentic  oxide.  It  crystallises  in  large  colourless  tables,  melting  at 
80°  and  slowly  subliming  below  100°,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  A  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids  oxidises 
it  to  isobutyric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  water.  By  boiling 
ammonic  a-brom-isovalerate  with  ammonia,  a-amido-isovaleric  acid* 
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(CH3)2 :  CH.CH.NH2 

/\  ,  is  formed,  which  crystallises  in  colourless 
CO.O  H 
leaves,  somewhat  sublimable.  It  behaves  towards  acids  and  bases  in 
similar  manner  to  alanine,  glycocine,  &c.  Apparently  the  same  body 
has  been  prepared,  under  the  name  of  butalanine,  from  the  spleen  and 
pancreas  gland  of  oxen. 

2.  Eth-meth-oxalic  acid,  CH3  ^2>C(OH).CO.OH,  the  a-hydroxy 

substitution  product  of  eth-meth-acetic  acid,  is  obtained  by  heating 
together  a  mixture  of  ethylic  oxalate,  ethylic  iodide,  and  methylic 
iodide  with  zinc,  in  the  form  of  its  ethylic  salt  (boiling  point  165°). 
This,  on  saponification  with  alkalies,  decomposition  of  the  Bait  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  extraction  with  ether,  yields  the  free  acid  in  readily 
soluble  crystals,  melting  at  63°. 

3.  ^-Hydroxy  a-methyl  butyric  acid  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CH(CH3).CO.OH. 

The  sodic  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  an  aqueo-alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic  aceto-meth-acetate  : 

CH3  CH3 

I  ! 

CO  CH.OH 

|  +  2H  +  NaOH  =    |  +  C2H,.OH 

CH.Cri3  CH.CxI3 

I  I 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.ONa 

The  free  acid  does  not  crystallise,  nor  has  it  been  as  yet  obtained  an- 
hydrous, as  on  drying  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a  dehydro-acid. 
On  distillation  it  yields  a  dimeth-acrylic  acid,  CH3.CH:C(CH3).CO.OH. 

IlyJroxy-caproic  Acids,  C6Hl203. 

750.   1.  a-Oxyisocaproic  acid,  leucic  acid  : 

(CH3)2 :  ( '  1 1 A  H  ..Cr^OH^CO.OH. 

Isovaleric  aldehyde  ammonia  yields,  on  treatment  with  hydrocyanic  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  a-amido-isocaproic  veil . 

(CH3)2:CH.CH2.CH  .  NH2 


CO .  O     H 

which  is  converted  into  the  oxyacid  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid. 
The  oxyacid  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  readily  soluble  and 
melting  at  73°.     Its  salts  are  mostly  difficultly  soluble. 

A  body  of  great  physiological  importance,  known  :is  leucine  and 
obtained  as  a  decomposition  product  of  albuminoid  bodies,  is  probably 
identical  with  u-amido-caproic  acid.  It  is  obtained  from  nearly  all 
proteoids  and  from  gelatine  (in  the  latter  case  together  with  glycocine) 
by  putrefaction,  by  action  of  pancreas  ferment,  and  by  boiling  with 
alkalies  and  strong  acids;  it  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  some  animal 
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From  the  true  albuminoids,  as  also  from  horn  and  elastine,  leucine 
is  invariably  obtained,  together  with  the  more  difficultly  soluble,  and 
therefore  readily  separable,  tyrosine.  Elastiue  gives  the  greatest 
yield.  The  dried  cervical  ligament  of  the  ox,  reduced  to  the  finest 
possible  state  of  division,  is  placed  in  a  hot  mixture  of  two  parts  sul- 
phuric acid  and  three  parts  water,  and  heated  for  several  hours  in  a 
vessel  provided  with  an  inverted  condenser.  So  much  milk  of  lime  is 
thin  added  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  exactly  neutralised,  and,  after 
dilution  with  six  times  its  volume  of  water,  the  mixture  is  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  some  more  milk  of  lime,  boiled  for  several 
hours,  and  the  hot  filtered  liquid  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
clear  liquid,  separated  from  the  calcic  sulphate,  is  then  evaporated  to 
a  thin  syrup,  and  the  mixture  of  tyrosine  and  leucine  separated  by 
crystallisation  from  water. 

Leucine  crystallises  in  white  nacreous  leaves,  of  fatty  feeling, 
soluble  in  27  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  1,040  parts  of  cold  alcohol. 
It  melts  at  170°,  and  sublimes  in  part  unchanged.  On  stronger  heat- 
ing it  decomposes  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  amvlamine. 

Leucic  acul,  prepared  from  leucine  by  action  of  nitrous  acid,  so 
closely  resembles  a-oxycaproic  acid  that  they  are  held  to  be  identical. 

2.  a-Hydrox  \  or  dieth-oxalic  adds 

:0(OH).OO.OH1 

is  prepared  from  ethylic  oxalate  and  ethylic  iodide  by  heating  with 
zinc.  It  is  crystalline,  readily  soluble,  sublimes  slowly  at  50  ',  melts 
at  74°,  and  is  oxidised  by  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids  to  diethyl 
ketone,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  i 

3.  jl-  Hydroxy  a-ethyl  butyric  acid  : 

0H,.CH(OH).CH(C1H5)CO.OH> 

obtained  by  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  &c,  on  ethylic  aceto-ethyl 
acetate,  is  a  colourless  syrup,  yields  a  dehydro-acid  on  evaporation, 
and  on  distillation  gives  meth-eth-acrylic  acid  : 

I   il,.CH:C(C2H,).CO.OH. 

Hydroxy-oznanthoic  Acids,  C7H1403. 

750a.  a-Hydroxy-isoznanthoic  acil  : 

(CH3)2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH(OH).CO.OH, 

obtained  as  ethylic  salt  in  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of  ethylic 
oxalate  and  isoamylic  iodide ;  the  free  acid  crystallises  in  nacreous 
scales,  fusing  at  60'5°. 

^-Hydroxy  u-methyh ethyl  butyric  acil  : 

CH3.CH(OH).C(CH3)(C2H5).CO.OH, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  <fcc.,  on  ethylic  aceto-eth- 
meth-acetate  ;  it  requires  further  investigation. 

751.  Of  higher  members  of  the  series  three  oxycaprylic  acids, 
C8H1603,  have  baen  prepared. 

u-Oxycaprylic  acid  : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH2.CH(OH)CO.OH, 
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is  formed,  similarly  to  alanine,  by  mixing  cenanthol  (§  400)  with  an- 
hydrous hydrocyanic  acid  and  succeeding  distillation  of  the  product 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  leafy 
crystals,  melting  at  9 6  "5°,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

CH3(CH2)5.CH  .  NH2 
The  corresponding  amido-caprylicacid,  /\   ,  ob- 

CO.O     H 
tained  from  cenanthol-ammonia  by  treatment  with  hydrocyanic  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  crystallises  in-  white  nacreous  leaves  of   neutral 
reaction,  which  sublime  unchanged. 

/(ITT  \ 

Diisoprojj-oxalic  acid,  I  pyr3^>CH  )  2C(OH).CO.OH,  is  prepared  by 

heating  ethylic  oxalate  with  isopropylic  iodide  and  zinc. 

The  ethylic  salt  first  formed  boils  at  200°.  The  free  acid  crys- 
tallises in  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  110°-111°,  and  are  some- 
what sublimable.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  calcic  and  baric  salts  are  readily  soluble  even 
in  cold  water;  the  zinc  salt  forms  a  fiocculent  precipitate. 

(^Hydroxy  n-di-thyl  butyric  acid,  < '  1  i  ,.<  H(OH).C(C2H5)2.CO.OH, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  Ac,  on  ethylic  aceto- 
diethyl  acetate,  is  a  thick  liquid,  difficultly  soluble  in  water ;  on  heating 
it  yields  ethylic  aldehyde  and  dieth-acetic  acid. 

C12H24^3-     Diisoamyi  hydroxy-aa  t 

[(CH3)2CH2.CH2.CH2]2:C(OH).CO.OH, 

obtained  at  the  same  time  as  u-hydroxy-iscenanthoic  acid,  crv>talli<es 
in  colourless  satiny  fibres,  melting  at  111! 

Compounds  of  the  Double  Aldehyde  Radicals.  rnll  „(CH:)2. 

752.  The  first  hydrocarbon  nucleus  of  the  constitution  of  a  radical 
of  a  double  aldehyde  contains  two  carbon  atoms.  (\>H,.  It  occurs  in 
the  free  state  with  triple  union  of  the  carbon  atoms  and  forms 

CH 
Acetylene,  C2H2  =  || 

CH 

Acetylene  is  the  only  hydrocarbon  that  can  be  prepared  directly 
from  its  free  elements,  this  occurring  when  the  electric  arc  passes 
between  carbon  poles  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  is  formed 
from  nearly  all  organic  compounds  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  therefore 
ocelli's  regularly  in  coal  gas.  It  can  be  obtained  from  this  latter  in 
considerably  larger  quantity  by  incomplete  combustion,  whether  this 
be  effected  by  deficiency  of  oxygen  or  by  reduction  of  the  temperature 
of  the  flame,  e.g. 

CH,  CH 

2  ||     "   +0,  =  2H,0  +  2  HI 
CH2  CH 

or 

4CH4  +  302  =  6H20  +  2C2H2. 
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Calcic  and  potassic  carbides  (bye  product  of  the  preparation  of 
potassium),  when  heated  with  water,  evolve  acetylene. 

The  richest  yield  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  brom-ethy- 
lene  (§  649)  into  hot  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  : 

CHo  CH 

||  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H20  +  ||| 

CHBr  CH 

It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  ■  zinc  copper  couple  '  on 
chloroform,  bromoform,  and  iodoform,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc  on 
ehloral  hydrate. 

Acetylene  is  a  colourless  gas,  liquefiable  at  a  pressure  of  83 
atm<>  it  18°,  of  strongly  disagreeable  odour,  and  which  burns 

with  a  Vfi  v  luminous  flame. 

Extremely  characteristic  for  acetylene,  as  for  aU  hydrocarbons 
which  contain  the  triply  united  terminal  group  ;CH,  is  the  replace- 
ability  of  the  hydrogen  atom  by  certain  metals.     On  passing  acetylene 

over  heated  alkali  metals,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  voluminous 
colourless  compounds  are  formed,  e.g.  CH  |  CNa  and  liich 

are  violently  decomposed  by  water  into  alkaline  hydrate  and  acetylene. 

Tin-  replacement  is  effected  still  more  readily  by  silver  or  copper. 
If  a  gaseous  mixture  containing  acetylene  be  passed  through  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  ■  red  precipitate  of  very 
explosive  nature  i-  produ 

CH         (U.NH3CI  CH  CH 

2  HI      +2  I         .        +  H20=4NH4C1  +  |||  ||| 

CH         (  U.NH3CI 

This  precipitate  is  diacetyh  n  le. 

Similarly,  acetylene  gives,  with  a  strongly  ammoniacal  solution  of 
argentic   nitrate,   a    white     precipitate    of    diacetylene   argento* 
(H.C  |  C. Ag.Ag)20  ;    with  a    weak    ammoniacal  solution  of  argentic 
chloride,  acetylene  argento-chloride : 

CH  CH 

HI     4-  Cl.Ag.Ag.Cl  +  NH3  =  NH4C1  +  ||| 

CH  C.Ag.Ag.Cl 

These  silver  compounds  also  explode  with  great  violence  when  in 
the  dry  condition,  either  by  friction  or  by  heating. 

Both  copper  and  silver  compounds  evolve  acetylene  when  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  : 

(CH  :  C.Cu.Cu).,0  +  4HC1  =  2CH  CH  +  2Cu2Cl9  +  OH2 
CH.C.Ag.Ag.Cl  +  HC1  =  CH  j  CH  +  Ag,(  r . 

Acetylene  is  absorbed  by  antimonic  chloride,  yielding  large  leafy 
crystals,  apparently  of  a  direct  compound  : 

CH  CHC1 

III     +SbCl5=|| 

CH  CH.SbCl4 

which  at  higher  temperatures  decomposes  into  antimonious  chloride 
and  acetylene  dichloride  : 

CHCl:CHSbCl4  =  CHC1:CHC1  +  SbCl3. 
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On  heating  the  antimonic  chloride  compound  with  excess  of  anti- 
monic  chloride,  acetylene  tetrachloride  distils  as  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  147°  : 

CHCl:CHSbCl4  +  SbCl5  =  2Sb.Cl3  4-  CHC12.CHC12. 

Acetylene  dichloride  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  55°,  on 
heating  its  vapour  to  360°  decomposes  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
carbon  : 

C2H2C12  =  2HC1  +  C2, 

and  on  heating  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  yields  potassic  chloride 
and  acetate : 

C2H2C12  +  3KOH  =  2KC1  +  C2H3O.OK  +  H20. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  boiling  points  assigned  to  these  com- 
pounds, acetylene  dichloride  and  tetrachloride  appear  to  be  identical 
with  dichlor  ethylene  and  dichlor  ethylene  dichloride  (§  473),  the 
lower  boiling  points  of  these  latter  being  due  to  their  not  being  com- 
pletely pure. 

These  chlorides  cannot  be  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine 
on  acetylene,  as  explosion  with  separation  of  carbon  ensues  on  mixing 
the  two  gases. 

Acetylene  is  absorbed  by  cold  bromine,  and  yields  the  liquid  com- 
pounds acetylene  dibromide,  CHBr :  CHBr,  and  acetylene  tetrabromide/ 
CHBr2.CHBr2. 

It  unites  with  iodine  at  100°,  forming  the  crystalline  acetylene 
diiodide  CHI :  CHI,  which  melts  at  about  70°. 

It  also  unites  directly  with  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids.  The 
first  yields  ethylidene  dibromide  (§  379)  : 

CH  CH3 

HI      +  2HBr  =    | 

CH  CHBr2 

the  latter  the  two  liquid  compounds  iodethylene,  CH2:CHI  (§  475) 
and  ethylidene  diiodide,  CH3.CHI2  (boiling  point  182°). 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  acetylene  into  ethylene ;  this  is  best 
effected  by  bringing  together  diacetylene  cuproso-oxide,  zinc,  and  aque- 
ous ammonia.  Strong  oxidising  agents  (potassic  permanganate)  con- 
vert acetylene  into  oxalic  acid  : 

CH  CO.OH 

III     +40=  | 

CH  CO.OH 

753.  Dichlor  aldehyde,  C2H2C120  =  CHCl2.CHO.  The  chief 
product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  acetal  (§  405)  is  dichlor  acetal, 
CHC12.CH(0C2H5)2,  a  liquid  boiling  at  180°,  which  by  distillation 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  yields  dichlor  aldehyde  : 

CHC12.CH(0C2H5)2  +  2H2S04  =  2(C2H5)HS04  +  H,0 
+  CHCl2.CHO. 

Dichlor  aldehyde  is  a  clear  liquid,  boiling  between  88°  and  90°,  in- 
soluble in  water;  after  some  time  it  is  transformed  into  the  solid 
polymeric   paradichlor    aldehyde,    the  latter  being  reconverted  into 
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dichlor  aldehyde  at  120°.  By  treatment  with  phosphoric  chloride 
dichlor  aldehyde  yields  tetrachlor  ethane  (§  708),  by  oxidation  dichlor 
acetic  acid. 

CH:0 
754.  Glyoxal,  C2H202  =    | 

CH:0 
This  is  formed,  together  with  glycollic  acid  and  glyoxalic  acid,  by  the 
moderated  oxidation  of  ethylene  glycol  and  ethylic  alcohol  with  nitric 
acid  (§  712).  The  preparation  is  effected  as  there  described,  only, 
instead  of  evaporating  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  in  small  portions 
(whereby  the  glyoxal  is  further  oxidised  by  still  unchanged  nitric  acid 
into  glyoxalic  and  oxalic  acids),  the  whole  oxidation  product  is  heated 
for  some  hours  in  a  vessel  provided  with  an  inverted  condenser, 
whereby  the  nitric  acid  is  destroyed  by  the  ethylic  alcohol  and  acetic 
aldehyde  present.  After  neutralising  with  chalk,  and  separating  the 
salts  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  filtrate  is  evaporated  on  the  water 
bath  to  a  thick  syrup,  and  again  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
whereby  some  more  calcic  glycollate  separates.  The  alcoholic  extract 
is  then  again  evaporated,  and  mixed  with  several  times  its  volume  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  hvdric  sodic  sulphite,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  day  in  a  cool  place.  It  then  yields  a  large  colourless  crystalline 
precipitate  of 

Gbjoxal  sodic  sulphite,  or  acetylene  dihydrate  disodic  sulphite  : 

CH:0  CH(OH).S03Na 

4-  2HNaS03  +  HoO  =  |  ,  H20 

CH:0  CH(OH).S03Na 

A  warm  saturated  solution  of  this  body  gives,  on  addition  of  baric 
chloride,  crvstalline  crusts  of  the  difficultly  soluble  baric   compound 

CH(OH).S03x 
_  \Ba,5H20,  from  which,  by  addition  of  the  requisite 


CH(OH).SO 


/ 


quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  glyoxal  is  formed,  sulphurous  anhydride 
being  evolved.  On  evaporation  of  the  filtered  solution,  glyoxal  is  left 
as  an  amorphous  deliquescent  mass,  also  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Like  all  aldehydes,  it  is  converted  by  alkalies  into  a  yellow 
resinous  mass,  partially  with  formation  of  glycollic  acid  : 

CH:0  CH2.OH 

j  +  HOK  =  | 

CH:0  CO.OH 

and  reduces  the  oxides  of  noble  metals,  being  itself  oxidised  to  gly- 
oxalic and  oxalic  acids  : 

CH:0  CO.OH 

+  2Ag20  =  2 Ag2  +•  |  (oxalic  acid) 

CH:0  CO.OH 

Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  principally  to  glyoxalic  acid : 

CH:0  CH:0 

I  +0=    | 

CH:0  CO.OH 
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On  treatment  of  a  solution  of  glyoxal  in  strong  acetic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  amorphous  mass  is  precipitated,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  ether,  chloroform,  &c.  It  has  the  composition 
CY gH,^! 3,  and  must  be  produced  according  to  the  equation  : 

6C2H202  +  H20  =  C12H14013, 

and  is  therefore  termed  hexaglyoxal  hydrate.  Its  constitution  is  un- 
known. Treated  with  acetylic  chloride,  a  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced 
by  acetyl  and  an  insoluble  white  amorphous  powder,  hexaglyoxal 
acetate,  C12H13(C2H30)013,  formed. 

Dichlor  acetal  (§  753)  is  converted  by  long  heating  with  sodic 
ethylate  into  glyoxal  acetal : 

CH(OC2H5>2 

CHC12.CH(002H5)2  +  2NaOC2H5  =-2NaCl  -f    | 

CH(OC2H5)2 
a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  180°. 

755.  When  glyoxal  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  ammonia,  two  basic 
compounds  are  slowly  formed. 

Glycosine,  C6H6N4,  separates  in  small  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  yields  soluble  crystalline  salts  with  two  equivalents  of  acid.  The 
platino-chloride  has  the  formula  C6H6N4;2HCl,PtCl4.  Without 
doubt  glycosine  belongs  to  the  nitrile  bases  of  the  aldehyde  radicals 
(comp.  §§  423  and  424),  and  its  formation  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation  : 

.CH.CEL 

3CHO.CHO  +  4NH3  =  6H20  +       >CH.CH< 

Glyoxaline,  C3H4N2,  or  more  probably  C6H8N4,  is  readily  soluble 
in  water.  Its  platino-chloride  is  C6H8N4,2HCl,PtCl4.  Its  forma- 
tion from  glyoxal  has  not  yet  been  completely  explained. 

756.  No  member  of  the  group  containing  three  carbon  atoms  is 
known;    the  four- carbon  member 

CH2.CH:0 
Succinic  aldehyde,  C4H602  =  | 

CH2.CH:0 

is  prepared  from  succinic  acid  (which  it  again  yields  on  oxidation)  by 

CH2.COCl 
first  heating  with  phosphoric  chloride,  when  the  dichloride,  |  , 

CH2.COCl 
is  obtained,  which  on  further  treatment  with  acetic  acid  and  sodium 
amalgam  exchanges  its  chlorine  for  hydrogen.  Succinic  aldehyde  is 
liquid,  boils  at  201°-203°,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  yields  a  crystal- 
line compound  with  hydric  sodic  sulphite. 

Derivatives  of  the  Double  Ketone  Radicals. 

757.  Only  a  single  body  of  this  class  is  known  with  certainty — 
ethylene  diethyl  diketone  : 

C8H1402  =  C2H5.CO.CH2.CH2.CO.C2H5. 
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It  is  prepared  by  action  of  succinyl  chloride  on  zinc  ethyl,  which 
is  diluted  with  benzene,  in  order  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the 
reaction  : 

CHo.COCl  CH2.CO.C2H5 

+  Zn(C,H5)o  =  ZnCl2  +  | 

CH2.COCl  CH2.CO.C2H5 

It  is  a  faint  yellow,  mobile,  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water. 

Derivatives  of  Ketone  Aldehyde  Radicals. 

758.  To  this  group  belong  some  hydrocarbons,  Cn.H2n  +  ^C  j  H, 
homologous  with  acetylene,  and  their  derivatives. 

Allylene,  CH3.C :  CH. 

759.  Allylene  is  prepared  (analogously  to  the  preparation  of 
acetylene  from  the  halogen  substitution  products  of  ethylene)  by  the 
action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodic  ethylate  on  chlor-  and  brom- 
propylene  (§  658) : 

CH3.CCI :  CH2  +  NaOC2H5  =  NaCl  +  HO.C2H5  +  CH3.C  \  CH, 

and  by  the  decomposition  of  its  tetrachloride,  dichlor-acetone  chloride, 
with  sodium : 

CH3.CC12.CHC12  +  2Na,  =  4NaCl  +  CH3.C  j  CH. 

It  is  a  colourless  gas  which  gives  precipitates  in  ammoniacal 
solutions  of  cuprous  and  argentic  compounds,  of  similar  constitution 
to  the  acetylene  compounds.  The  cuprous  precipitate  is  siskin  green, 
and  silver  compound  white  crystalline  and  has  the  formula  : 

(C3H4)2Ag2  : 

Ag.NH3Cl  CH3.C :  C.Ag 

2CH,.C:CH+    |  =  2NH4C1  +  | 

Ag.NH3Cl  CH3.C;C.Ag 

When  treated  with  acids  allylene  is  evolved. 

Allylene  yields  two  colourless  oily  compounds  with  bromine, 
allylene  dibromide,  CH3.CBr  :  CHBr,  boiling  at  130°-131°,  and  of 
sp.  gr.  2*05,  and  allylene  tetrabromide,  CH3.CBr2.CHBr2,  of  sp.  gr. 
2'94,  which  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged.  Allylene  combines  slowly 
with  iodine,  forming  allylene  diiodide,  CH3.CT.CHI,  a  liquid  boiling  at 
198°. 

Hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acid  are  absorbed  directly  by 
allylene  with  formation  of  dihaloids  of  the  acetone  radical.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  yields  dimethyl  carbin-dichloiide  (§  445)  : 

CH3.C  jCH  +  2HC1  =  CH3.CC12.CH3, 

hydrobromic  acid  giving,  in  addition  to  the  corresponding  dimethyl 
carbin-di bromide,  CH3.CBr.CH3,  also  propenyl  bromide  : 

CH3.C  ;  CH  +  HBr  =  CH,.CH.CHBr, 

boiling  at  48°  and  isomeric  with  brom-propylene. 

With  hydriodic  acid   it  forms  an  oil    isomeric    with    propylene 
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diiodide,  which  has  at  0°  sp.  gr.  2 "44,  and  boils  with  decomposition  at 
I47°_148°.     It  is  probably  dimethyl  carbin-diiodide,  CH3.CI2.CH3. 

Allylene  dichloride,  CH3.CC1 :  CHC1,  has  not  yet  been  prepared 
from  allylene,  but  is  obtained,  together  with  the  isomeric  dichlor-glycid, 
by  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  methyl  chlor-acetol : 

CH3.CC12.CH2C1  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  CH3.0C1 :  CHCL 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  75°. 

760.  The  dihalogenised  acetones  obtained  by  direct  substitution 
from  acetone  may  be  considered  amongst  the  allylene  derivatives. 

Unsymmetrical  dichlor-acetone,  CH3.C0.CHC12,  obtained  by  action 
of  chlorine  on  acetone,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  120°  and  of  sp.  gr.  1*236. 
Phosphoric  chloride  converts  it  into  the  so-called  dicldor-acetone 
chloride  : 

CH3.C0.CHC12  +  PC15  =  POCl3  +  CH3.CC12.CHC12, 

which  is  without  doubt  allylene  tetrachloride.  It  boils  at  153°  and 
lias  sp.  gr.  1-47  at  13°. 

761.  Propyl  acetylene,  C5H8=CH3.CH2.CH2.C  j  CH,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  numerous  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CnH2n  _  2  truly  homo- 
logous with  allylene.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassic 
hydrate  upon  the  dichloride  of  the  methyl-propyl  ketone  radical : 

CH3.CH2.CH2.CC12.CH3  +  2KOH  =  2KC1  +  2H20 
+  CH3.CH2.CH2.C ;  CH. 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  50°,  which  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  in  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  and  a  white  precipitate  with 
the  corresponding  silver  compound. 

Derivatives  of  the  Aldehyde  Double  Alcohol  Radicals, 

CnH2n_  2- 

762.  Of  this  group  scarcely  anything  is  known  but  unsaturated 
compounds ;  namely,  the  aldehydes  of  the  unsaturated  alcohols 
CnH2n_1OH.  The  first  member  of  the  group  is  acrolein,  the  aldehyde 
of  allylic  alcohol ;  but,  as  it  differs  greatly  in  its  chemical  behaviour 
from  the  true  aldehydes  containing  the  group  CH  :  O,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  formula  CH2  :CH.CH  :  0  should  be  assigned  to  it,  or  if 
its  properties  do  not  correspond  better  with  the  expression  : 

CH9:C 


i> 


1/ 
CH„ 

Its  relations  to  hydracrylic  and  glyceric  acids  agree  with  the  latter 
formula,  but  as  the  question  is  still  unsettled  it  will  be  viewed  here 
as  a  true  aldehyde. 

Acrolein,  C3H40  =  CH2  :  CH.CH  :  O. 

763.  Acrolein  is  formed  by  the  careful  oxidation  of  allylic  alcohol, 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  glycerin  and  its  salts  (the  fats),  and  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  acetone. 
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To  prepare  it  one  part  of  anhydrous  glycerine  is  mixed  with  two 
parts  of  hydric  potaasic  sulphate  and  the  mixture  submitted  to  dry 
distillation.     The  decomposition  proceeds  according  to  the  equation  : 

CH.,.OH  CH2 

!    "  II 

CH.OH    =  2H20  +  CH 

I  I 

CH2.OH  CH :  0 

The  distillate  is  then  carefully  mixed  with  calcic  chloride,  some 
plumbic  oxide  added  to  remove  any  admixed  sulphurous  acid,  and 
then  rectified  on  the  water  bath. 

Acrolein  is  a  thin  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  52°,  of  most  irritating 
odour.  It  is  lighter  than  water  and  requires  about  forty  parts  of  the 
latter  for  solution.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  propor- 
tion. On  keeping  it  is  transformed  into  a  white  amorphous  substance, 
/•///,  a  polymer  of  unknown  molecular  weight  and  structure,  from 
which  acrolein  cannot  be  regained. 

It  does  not  yield  a  crystalline  compound  with  acid  alkali  sulphites. 
Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  allvlic  alcohol,  alkalies  resinit'v  it, 
argentic  oxide  oxidises  it  to  acrylic  acid. 

On  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  acrolein,  an  oil  is  obtained 
solidifying  in  needles,  C3H4O.H('l,  which  on  distillation  alone  is 
resolved  into  its  components,  but  with  potas>ic  hydrate  yields  meta- 
crolefn. 

Metacrolein,     probably     C^ELifi^  =  3C3H40,    forms    colourless 
crystals  insoluble  in  water,  melting  as  50°  and  boiling  ;it  170°. 
somewhat  higher  temperature  (in  part  also  during  distillation)  the 
vapours  dissociate  into  acrolein. 

Phosphoric  chloride  reacts  with  acrolein  according  to  the  equation  : 

C3H40  +  PC15  =  POCl3  +  C3H4C12. 

The  resulting  dichloride  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  liquid  com- 
pounds, of  which  one,  termed  acrol  chloride,  boils  at  84°,  and  probably 
his  the  formula  CH0  :  CH.CHC12,  whilst  the  other  is  dichlor  glycid 
(§  767). 

Acrolein  unites  directly  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine. 
Nitric  acid  converts  the  dibromide,  C3H4Br20,  into  a  polymeric  com- 
pound, which  crystallises  in  prisms  or  leaves  and  melts  at  59°. 

Acrolein  and  ammonia  react  in  alcoholic  solution  to  form  a  brown 
or  yellow  amorphous  compound,  acrolein  ammonia,  which,  however, 
does  not  correspond  to  the  alkylidene  hydrate  amides,  but  is  homo- 
logous with  oxytetraldine  (§  424)  : 

2C3H40  +  NH3  =  H20  +  C6H9NO. 

It  forms  amorphous  salts  with  acids,  and  decomposes  into  picoline  and 
water  on  dry  distillation. 

764.  Isodichlor  glycid,  or  p-chlor-allyl  chloride,  CH2C1.CH  :CHC1, 
isomeric  with  allylene  dichloride  and  acrol  chloride,  is  formed,  together 
with  dichlor  glycid,  when  glyceryl  trichloride  is  decomposed  by 
alkalies,  as  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  109°.     It  is  formed  in  larger 
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quantity  by  heating  dichlor-hydrin   (§   679)  with  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride : 

CH2C1.CH(0H).CH2C1  +  P205  =  2HP03  +  CH2C1.CH  :  CHC1. 

It  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  forming  CH2C1.CHC1.CHC12. 

a-Crotonic  Aldehyde,  C4H60  =  CH3.CH  :  CH.CHO. 

765.  a-Crotonic  aldehyde,  also  known  as  crotonic  aldehyde,  is 
obtained  from  acetic  aldehyde  by  long  heating  at  100°  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassic  acetate,  or  with  zincic  chloride  and  a 
little  water  : 

2CH3.CHO  =  H20  +  CH3.CH  :  CH.CHO, 

and  from  aldol  (§  656)  by  distillation  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CHO  =  H20  +  CH3.CH  :  CH.CHO. 

Crotonic  aldehyde  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  which  after  mo- 
mentary fruity  odour  acts  on  the  eyes  and  nose  like  acrolein.  It  boils 
at  104°-105°,  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  by  oxidation  (slowly 
in  air,  rapidly  by  argentic  oxide)  is  converted  into  a-crotonic  acid. 
With  phosphoric  pentachloride  it  yields  crotonal  dichloride  : 

CH3.CH  :  CH.CHC12, 

an  oil  boiling  at  125°-127°,  and  unites  directly  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  chlor-butyric  aldehyde  : 

CH3.CH  :  CH.CHO  +  HC1  =  CH3.CH2.CHC1.CH0. 

Derivatives  of  Ketone  Double  Alcohol  Radicals. 
Isallylene,  CH2 :  C  :  CH2,  and  Glycid  Compounds. 

766.  Isallylene,  a  gaseous  hydro-carbon  isomeric  with  allylene, 
and  to  which  the  formula  CH2  :  C  :  CH2  has  been  assigned,  is  only 
prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassic  itaconate.  It  gives  no  precipi- 
tate with  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver  salts  ;  it  combines  directly 
with  bromine  to  form  crystalline  isallylene  tetrabromide  : 

CH2Br.CBr2.CH2Br. 

Its  direct  relation  to  the  following  glycid  compounds,  though  not  yet 
shown  directly,  is  still  scarcely  doubtful. 

Glycid  Compounds  or  Derivatives  of  a-substituted  Allyl. 

767.  On  bringing  together  glyceryl  trichloride  with  powdered 
potassic  hydrate,  an  energetic  reaction  ensues,  in  which  a  hydrogen 
and  a  chlorine  atom  are  removed,  and  there  is  formed 

Dichlor  glycid,  CH2  :  CC1.CH2C1,  or  a-chlor-allyl  chloride,  probably 
the  dichloride  of  isallylene,  isomeric  with  allylene  dichloride,  isodi- 
chlor  glycid,  and  acrol  chloride.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  of  agreeable 
ethereal  odour,  which  boils  at  94°  and  combines  with  a  molecule  of 
chlorine,  forming  dichlor-glycid  dichloride,  CH2C1.CC12.CH2C1,  of 
boiling  point  164°.  It  also  unites  with  a  molecule  of  bromine,  forming 
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dichlor-glycid  dibromide,  CH2Br.CClBr.CH2Cl,  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  2*1 
and  boiling  point  221°. 

By  heating  with  six  times  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distillation  of  the  product  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  mono- 
chlor-acetone  (§  660).  The  process  may  be  represented  by  the  equa- 
tions : 

CH2 :  CC1.CH2C1  +  HO.S02.OH  =  CH3.CC1(0.S02.0H).CH2C1 

ami 

CH3.CC1(0.S02.0H).CH2C1  +  H20  =  H2S04  +  HC1 
+  CH3.C0.CH2C1. 

7>/A/c>///-'////',/'/,CH2:CBr.CH2Br,ora-brom-allyl  bromide, prepared 
from  glyceryl  tribromide  and  potassic  hydrate,  boils  at  151°-152°. 

768.  When  dibrom-glycid  is  heated  with  the  salts  of  monobasic 
acids,  it  exchanges  only  one  bromine  atom — the  terminal  one — for  the 
acid  radical,  and  yields  a-brom-allylic  salts  : 

CH2  :  CBr.CH,Br  +  AgO.NO,  =  AgBr  +  CH2  :  CBr.CH2.O.N02. 

a-Brom-allylic  nitrate,  boils 
between  140°  and  1503. 

CH2  :CBr.CH2Br  +  KO.C2H30  =  KBr  +  CH2:CBr.CH2.O.C2H30. 

a-Brom-allvlic  acetate,  boiling 
point  L68  -164°. 

from  which  alkalies  liberate  a-brom-aU 'ylic  alcohol,  CH2 :  CBr.CH2.OH, 

as  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  sp.  gr.  16  at  15°  and 
boiling  at  155°. 

Phosphoric  chloride  converts  the  alcohol  into  a-brom-allylic  chloride, 
or  thlor-bromglycid,  CHj  :  <  T»r.<  1 1  J  1,  which  boils  at  120°,  and  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  glyceryl  dichloro-bromide  : 

CH2Cl.CllBr.01i2Cl  (§  6>: 

Glyceryl  dibromo-ethylate  (§  685),  prepared  from  allyl-ethyl  ether 
and  bromine,  is  similarly  converted  by  alkalies  into  a-bromallyl-ethyl 
<tle  r,  <H,  :  <  T.r.i  II  ,.U.(VH  „  a  colourless  liquid  of  agreeable  odour, 
boiling  at  130°-135°,"of  sp.  gr.  126  at  12°. 

Dibrom-glycid  also  reacts  with  potassic  sulphocyanate,  forming 
u-brom-allyl  suljdiocyanate(Qom\).§  671), CH2  :  CBr.CH2.N:CS,  which 
distils  at  about  200°,  and  with  ammonia  yields  a-brom-allyl  sulphurea, 
CH2  :CBr.CH2.NH.CS.NH,.  as  crystals  melting  at  110°-111°. 

Symmetrical  did  dor- acetone,  CH2C1.C0.CH2C1  (comp.  §  760),  can 
also  be  reckoned  amongst  the  fully  saturated  derivatives  of  isallylene. 
It  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  dichlorhydrin  (§  679,  2)  with  chromic 
and  sulphuric  acids,  and  occurs  amongst  the  products  of  direct 
chlorination  of  acetone.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  rhombic  tables, 
melts  at  43°,  and  boils  at  172°-174°. 

Homologues  of  Isallylene. 

769.  Several  hydrocarbons  behave  quite  similarly  to  isallylene  as 
regards  their  inability  to  precipitate  ammoniacal  silver  and  cuprous 
compounds,  and  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  homologous  to  it. 

Crotonyleae,   C4H6  =  CH3.CH  :C  :  CH2,  occurs  in  coal  gas,  and 
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can  be  separated  therefrom  in  the  liquid  form  by  pressure.  It  is 
obtained,  similarly  to  acetylene  and  allylene,  by  heating  brom-butylene 
(§  661)  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  : 

CH3.CH2.CBr  :  CH2  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H20  +  CH3.CH  :  C  :  CH2, 

and  by  passing  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  acetylene  and  ethylene 
through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness  : 

CH2 :  CH2  +  CH  ;  CH  =  CH3.CH  :  C  :  CH2. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  20°,  which  unites  with  bromine, 
forming  a  liquid  dibromide,  C4HfiBr2,  boiling  at  150°,  and  a  crystal- 
line tetrabromide,  CH3.CHBr.CBr2.CH2Br. 

Isovalerylene,  C5H8  =  (CH3)2C  :  C  :  CH2,  is  formed  from  brom- 
isoainylene  (§  701)  by  alkalies.  It  is  a  liquid  of  garlic  odour  which 
boils  between  42°  and  45°.  It  yields  only  liquid  compounds  with 
bromine;  namely,  a  dibromide,  C5H8Br2,  boiling  at  170°,  and  a  tetra- 
bromide, C5H3Br4  or  (CH3)2  :  CBr.CBr2.CH2Br,  which  cannot  be 
distilled  unchanged.  Some  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the  series, 
CnH2n_2  have  been  prepared  in  similar  manner  from  the  mono- 
halogen  olefines,  but  require  more  investigation  j  e.g.  hexoylene,  C6H10, 
distilling  between  76°  and  80°. 


Derivatives  of  the  Tetrhydric  Alcohol  Radicals. 
Erythrite,  C4H6(OH;4  =  CH2(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH2(OH). 

770.  This  tetrhydric  alcohol,  also  termed  erythro-glucin  ovpL 
occurs  in  Protococcus  vulgaris,  and  is  formed  by  decomposition  of 
erythrin  (contained  in  several  lichens,  e.g.  Rocella  Afontagnei)  by 
boiling  with  lime  or  baryta  water.  The  lichens  arc  best  boiled  with 
milk  of  lime ;  the  excess  of  lime  in  solution  is  then  removed  by  pat 
carbonic  anhydride,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrup  and  treated 
with  alcohol.  After  some  time  erythrite  crystallises  out,  and  can  be 
purified  b\  recrj  stallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  Orcin  and  orsellenic 
acid  are  found  in  the  alcoholic  mother  Qqu 

Erythrite  forms  large  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  difficultly  in  cold  alcohol,  and  are  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  tastes  sweet,  melts  at  120°,  and  volatilises  with  partial  decompo- 
sition at  about  300°.  Potassic  hydrate  at  250°  decomposes  it  into 
oxalic  and  acetic  acids  : 

C4H6(OH)4  +  3KOH  =  K2C204  +  KC2H30  +  H20  +  4H2. 

By  heating  with  acids  salts  are  obtained.  The  nitrate  termed 
nitro-erythrite,  C4H6(O.N02),,  is  formd  by  solution  of  erythrite  in 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  precipitates  on  addition  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  colourless  crystalline  leaves.  It  melts  at  61°  and 
explodes  violently  when  struck. 

Hydriodic  acid  converts  erythrite  into  normal  secondary  butylic 
iodide  (§  193);  by   long  heating   with  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic 
acids  it  exchanges  two  OH  groups  for  halogen,  yielding  dihydrate 
dihaloids  of  its  radical,  which  are  converted  into  dihaloid  diniti 
by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
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Erythrite  dichlorhydrin,  C4H6C12(0H)2,  forms  colourless  crystals 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  melts  at  145°. 

NUra-erythrite  dichlorhydrin,  C4H6.C12(0.N02)2,  crystallises  in 
needles,  melts  at  60°,  and  is  not  explosive. 

Erythrite  dibromhydrin,  C4H6Br2(OH)2,  melts  at  130°  and  yields 
a  nitrate,  C4H6Br2(O.N02)2,  crystallising  in  brilliant  needles  and 
melting  at  70°. 

771.  By  heating  erythrite  with  formic  acid  a  monoformate  is  first 
formed,  which  (similarly  to  the  decomposition  of  the  monoformin  of 
glycerine  into  allylic  alcohol)  decomposes  between  220°  and  240° 
into  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  erythro-glycol : 

C4H6(OH)3(O.CHO)  =  C02  +  H20  +  C4H6(OH)2. 

Erythro-glycol. 

Erytliro-'jhjcol  contains  two  hydrogen  atoms  less  than  butylene 
glycol,  and  probably  has  one  of  the  formulae  : 

CH2 :  CH.CH(OH).CH2.OH  or  CH2.(OH).CH  :  CH.CH2(OH). 

It  is  a  thick  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  199°-200°,  and  unites 
directly  with  two  atoms  of  bromine.  In  its  preparation  there  is  also 
formed  -without  doubt  from  an  erythrite  diformate — a  hydrocarbon 
isomeric  with  crotonylene,  and  which  probably  may  be  the  isolated 
radical  of  erythrite  : 

CH2.O.CHO  CH2 

I  II 

(11. nil  CH 

|  =200,  +  2H/)+    | 

CH.OH  (II 

I  II 

CH2.O.CHO  I  11., 

It  unites  with  bromine  to  form  a  tetrabromide,  giving  brilliant 
leafy  crystals,  melting  at  115°-116°  : 

ri  1  .1', r.< ' Hi ;,■.<; 1 1 Br.clKBr  (?). 

Diallyl,  06Hlfl  =  CH2  :CH.CH2.CH2.CH  :CH2. 

772.  Diallyl  is  formed  by  treatment  of  allyl  haloids  with  metals. 
Allylic  iodide  or  bromide  is  generally  used,  and  is  heated  with  sodium 
alter  addition  of  a  drop  of  ethylic  alcohol : 

2C,H6I  +  Na2  =  2NaI  +  C6H10. 

Finely  divided  silver  acts  in  the  same  way  at  100°.  Another  method 
consists  in  heating  mercury  allyl  iodide  (§  664)  with  a  solution  of 
potassic  cyanide  : 

2I.Hg.C3H5  +  2KCN  =  2KI  +  Hg(CN)2  +  Hg  +  C6H10. 

Diallyl  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  *864,  which  boils  at 
59°  and  has  a  vapour  density  =  2 -83.  It  unites  with  bromine  to  form 
a  crystalline  tetrabromide,  melting  at  63°,  and  with  hydriodic  acid 
to  form  the  compounds  C6HnI  and  C6H12I2,  already  mentioned 
(§§  702  and  491,  2). 
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DERIVATIVES   OF  THE  PENTAVALENT  HYDRO- 
CARBON  NUCLEUS,  CnH2n_3. 

Derivatives  of  the  Radicals  of  Disubstituted  Fatty  Acids. 

773.  Whilst  the  replacement  of  one  hydrogen  atom  in  the  radical 
of  a  fatty  acid  yields  compounds  of  the  glycollic  acid  group  only,  the 
replacement  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  can  lead  to  several  categories  of 
bodies. 

1.  If  the  substitution  occur  on  a  single  carbon  atom  it  may 
occur — 

a.  On  a  terminal  carbon  atom.  The  simplest  oxides  must  be  at 
once  aldehydes  and  acids. 

b.  On  an  intermediate  carbon  atom.  There  then  result  derivatives 
of  the  ketonic  acid  radicals. 

2.  The  substitution  may  occur  on  two  different  carbon  atoms. 
There  are  then  formed  the  derivatives  of  the  double  alcohol  acid 
radicals. 

If  the  removal  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  is  from  neighbouring  carbon 
atoms,  double  union  may  ensue.  The  acids  of  this  kind  form  the 
acryl  crotonic  acid  series. 

Derivatives  of  Aldehyde  Acid  Radicals. 

At  present  compounds  of  the  nucleus  =CH.C=,  ethinyl,  and 
some  aldehyde  acids  richer  in  carbon  are  known. 

CH= 

Compounds  of  Ethinyl,  \ 

C= 

774.  Halogen  Compounds. — These  have  been  to  some  extent 
already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  ethylene  and  acetylene. 

In  the  first  place  there  belongs  to  this  group  the  substitution  pro- 
ducts of  acetylene,  including  the  metallic  derivatives  already  men- 
tioned (§  752). 

Ethinyl  bromide,  C2HBr  =  CH  ■  CBr,  or  brom-acetylene,  is 
obtained,  together  with  acetylene,  by  the  decomposition  of  brom- 
ethylene  dibromide  (§  650)  by  boiling  alcoholic  potassic  h3Tdrate  : 

CH2Br.CHBr2  +  2KOH  =  2KBr  +  2H20  +  CH;CBr. 

It  has  not  yet  been  prepared  in  the  pure  state,  and  is  therefore  little 
known ;  it  is  characterised  by  its  spontaneous  inflammability  in  air. 

Ethinyl  trichloride,  trichlor  ethylene,  CHC1 :  CC12,  is  prepared 
from  acetylene  tetrachloride  by  action  of  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate, 
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and  is  an  oil  boiling  at  88°.  The  corresponding  ethinyl  tribromide, 
CHBr:CBr2,  is  also  liquid,  boils  at  130°,  and  after  some  time  changes 
into  a  polymeric  non-volatile  substance. 

Ethinyl  pentahaloids  are  prepared  from  the  foregoing  by  addition 
of  chlorine  and  bromine,  further  from  the  tetrahaloids  of  glycolyl 
(§  708)  and  acetylene  (§  752)  by  direct  substitution  : 

CH2C1.CC13  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  CHC12.CC13 
and  CHC12.CH.C12  +  Cl2  =  HC1  +  CHC12.CC13. 

Ethinyl  pentachloride,  trichlor  ethylene  dichloride,  is  a  colourless 
oil  of  sp.  gr.  1*6,  which  boils  at  158°.  Ethinyl  pentabromide  crystal- 
lises in  long  prisms,  which  melt  between  48°  and  50°. 

Ethinyl  tetrachloride  ethylate  is  the  tetrachlor  ether  obtained  by 
direct  chlorination  of  ether.  It  is  liquid  and  boils  at  189°-190°  with 
partial  decomposition. 

775.  Chloral,  C2HC130  =  CCl3.CHO.  This  trichlor  acetic  alde- 
hyde is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aldehyde,  alcohol,  sugars, 
and  some  other  compounds.  It  is  obtained  most  readily  by  passing 
dry  chlorine  into  absolute  alcohol  to  complete  saturation.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  ethylic  chloride  and  its  chlor-substitution  products 
volatilise  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  according  to  the 
equation  : 

CH3.CH2.OH  +  4C12  =  5HC1  +  CCl3.CHO. 

Finally  a  crystalline  mass  remains,  consisting  principally  of  a  com- 
pound of  chloral  with  alcohol,  CCl3.CH(OC2H5)(OH),  and  some 
chloral  hydrate,  CC13.CH(0H)2,  which  on  distillation  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  yields  pure  chloral. 

Chloral  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid  of  penetrating  odour  and  sp. 
gr.  1*502,  which  boils  at  94#5°.  On  keeping  it  is  transformed  into  a 
white,  porcelain-like  mass  of  the  polymeric  parachloral,  probably  tri- 
ehloral,  which  distils  at  180°,  being  then  reconverted  into  ordinary 
chloral. 

Chloral  is  a  true  aldehyde,  and  is  therefore  converted  by  oxidation 
— best  with  concentrated  nitric  acid — into  trichlor  acetic  acid,  unites 
with  alkaline  hydric  sulphites  to  form  crystalline  compounds,  yields, 
on  heating  with  acetic  anhydride  to  150°,  trichlor  ethylidene  diacetate, 
CC13.CH(0C2H30)2,  a  clear  oil  boiling  at  222°;  it  unites  directly 
with  acetylic  chloride,  forming  trichlor  ethylidene  aceto-chloride, 
CC13.CHC1(0.C2H30),  which  boils  at  185°.  With  ammonia  and  the 
alkylamides  it  yields  hydratamides  of  trichlor  ethylidene,  e.g. 

cci3.ch;NH2   and  cc^.ch;^^^^ 

as  solid,  fusible  masses.  Phosphoric  chloride  converts  it  into  ethinyl 
pentachloride,  and  nascent  hydrogen  in  acid  solution  (zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid)  reconverts  it  into  acetic  aldehyde. 

Chloral  is  distinguished  from  acetic  aldehyde,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  greater  energy  of  its  union  with  water,  and  from  alcohol  (comp.  § 
384),  on  the  other,  by  the  more  ready  disruption  of  its  carbon  nucleus. 

Chloral  unites  with  water  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat 
forming 
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776.  Chloral  hydrate,  CC13.CH(0H)2,  crystallising  in  rhombo- 
hedral  forms  of  the  monoclinic  system.  It  melts  at  46°  and  boils 
at  96°-98°.  It  dissolves  in  water  to  a  liquid  of  neutral  reaction  and 
is  used  medicinally  to  produce  sleep. 

Chloral  also  unites  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  chloral 
sulph-hydrate  or  trichlor  ethylidene  hydrate  thio-hydrate  : 

.OH 
.SH 


CCla.CH- 


crystallising  in  colourless  prisms  or  leaves,  melting  at  77°.  It  boils 
at  123°,  and  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  chloral  hydrate  and 
hydric  sulphide. 

Chloral  hydrate,  when  treated  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydric  sulphide,  yields  a  crystalline  mass  of  chloral  hydro- 
sulphide,  [CC13.CH(0H)]2S.  This  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
<fcc,  and  crystallises  in  rhombohedric  forms,  melting  at  127°-128° 
with  decomposition. 

Strong  alcohol  also  unites  with  chloral  with  evolution  of  heat, 
forming    '  chloral   alcohoI"f>\'    trichlor    ethylidene    hydrate  ethylate, 

ATT 

CC12 .  CH'^  p  tt  ,  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  solution  in  colour- 
less crystals,  melting  at  56°.  The  boiling  point  is  114°-115°.  This 
latter  reacts  with  acetylic  chloride,  forming  chloral  alcoholat>    tun  tctie, 

CCl3.CH-^253°,  boiling  at  198°. 

.U.y2±15 

Phosphoric  chloride  converts  chloral  alcoholate  into  tetrachlor 
ether  : 

CCl3.CH(OH)(O.C2R5)  +  PC15  =  POCl3  +  HC1 
+  CCi3.CHCl(O.C2H5). 

Trichlor  aerial,  or  trichlor  ethylidene  diethylate  : 

CC13.CH(0.C2H5)2, 

is  prepared  by  the  incomplete  decomposition  of  ethylic  alcohol  by 
chlorine,  by  direct  chlorination  of  ordinary  acetal  (§  405),  and  by 
heating  tetrachlor  ether  with  alcohol  : 

CC13.CHC1.(0.C.2H5)  +  HO.C2II5  =  CC13.CH(0.C2H,)2  +  HC1. 

It  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  204°-205°. 

777.  Alkaline  reagents  decompose  chloral  and  its  derivatives  into 
chloroform  and  derivatives  of  the  formic  acid  radical.  This  decom- 
position is  most  readily  effected  by  aqueous  alkali*  s  : 

CCl3.CH(OH) ,  +  HOK  =  CC13H  +  CHO.OK  +  H20, 

but  is  also  effected  by  heating  with  ammonia  or  amines.  Chloral 
ethylamine,  e.g.,  thus  decomposes  into  chloroform  and  ethyl  forcnyl- 
amine : 

CCl3.CH;^aHs)H  =  CC13H  +  CHO.N(C2H5)H. 

778.  Bromal,  CBr3.CH  :  0,  or  tribrom-aldehyde,  is  formed,  similarly 
to  chloral,  when  absolute  alcohol  is  saturated  with  bromine,  and  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  172°-173°.     It  yields  crystalline   bromal 
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.(  II(OTI),.  with  water,  melting  at  53-5°;  with  alcohol, 

late,    CBr3.CH(OHXO.CaH5),   melting  at   44°.     Both 

compounds  are  resolved  into  their  components  at  110°.     The  chemical 

properties  correspond  entirely   with  those  of  chloral  :  yields  bromo- 

form  and  a  formate  with  alkalies,  kc. 

779.  Dichlor-acctic  add,  c,H2Cl202  =  CHCl2.CO.OH,  is  formed 
by  Further  chlorination  from  monochlor  acetic  acid,  especially  when  a 
little  iodine  is  added  and  the  liquid  heated  to  boiling.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  equal  molecules  of  chloral  hydrate  and  potasstc 
cyanide  : 

.(  H(OH)2  +  KCN=  K<  l  +  CHCl,.CO.OH  +  HON. 

It  is  generally  obtained  as  B  liquid  of  extremely  caustic  nature, 
boils  at  195°,  and  1ms  gp.  gr.  1*52  at  15°.  In  a  state  of  absolute 
chemical  purity  it  ciystallises  in  rhombohedra.  Its  salts  are  mostly 
Mine. 
The  ethylic  salt,  < '  11  < '  1 . 2 . <  !(  >.<  >.<  ',11  -,,  is  obtained  by  saturation  of 
its  alcoholic  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  also  by  the  action  of 
sodic  ethylate  on  tetracblor  ethylene  : 

CCl,:CCla  +  2NaO.C,H  .  =  2NaCl  +  C,II ,  +0Hai.CO.O.01H5j 

and  by  action  of  chloral  hydrate  on  an  alcoholic  solution   of 
cyanide.     It  ia  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  153     1 

Dichlor  a  .  <  *H<  1  .< '<  >.\  1 1  .  prepared  from  ethylic dichlor 

acetate  and  ammonia,  crystallises  in  difficultly  soluble  prisms, melting 
at  94-5°.     It  boils  without  decomposition  i  34  . 

Dib  '  >H,  is   readily  ob- 

tained by  saturating  boiling  mouobrom-acetic  acid  with  bromine  vapour 
with  exp  nnlight,  and  by  heating  -id  with  two  mole- 

cules ot  bromine  in   sealed  tubes  to  130°.     I  .-Its 

between  45    and  50  .  and  boils  somewhat  above  230  '.'    Sp.  gr.  2  5 

On  heating  brom-acetylic  bromide  with  a  molecule  of  bromine  to 
150°,  dxbrom-acttylic  bromide,  CT\  Bra.(  !<  >Br,is  formed,  boiling  at  194°, 
and  when  treated  with  alcohol  yielding  ethylic  dibromrocetate, 
CHBr.,CO.O.c,H  ,.  boiling  at  194  .' 

Diiod-aceiic  acid,  CHI9.CO.OH,  is  prepared  from  dibrom-acetic 
acid  in  like  manner  to  moniod-aoetk  acid  from  monobrom-acetic 
acid  (§  711).  Ethylic  diiod-acetate,  first  formed,  is  a  yellowish  oil, 
which  is  saponified  by  milk  of  lime  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
resulting  calcic  salt,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Dhod-acetic 
acid  crystallises  in  sulphur-yellow  rhombohedra,  which  are  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  and  decompose  on  heating  with  evolution  of  iodine. 
[ts  salts  are  crystalline,  the  lead  and  silver  salts  difficultly  soluble. 
The  latter  explodes  on  heating. 

780.  Brum-ylycollic  acid,  (jHBr(OH).CO.OH,  is  formed  by  heat- 
ing argentic  dibrom-acetate  with  water  : 


'B 


CHBr2.CO.OAg  +  HOH  =  AgBr  +  0HBr(OH).CO.OH, 

and  by  similar  treatment  of  its  silver  salts  yields  glyoxalic  acid. 

781.   Glyoxylic  acid,   glyoxalic  acid,  C9H903  =  CHO.CO.OH  or 
C2H404  =CH(OH).2.CO.OH.   a   true   aldehyde  acid,   is   formed,  in 
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addition  to  the  above-mentioned  method,  from  the  dihalogen  substi- 
tuted ethylic  acetates  by  heating  with  water  to  120°  : 

CHC12  CH(OH)2 

4-  3H20  =  2HC1  +  HO.C2H5  +  | 

co.o.c2n5  co.oh 

and,  together  with  glycollic  acid,  glyoxal,  and  oxalic  acids,  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  ethylic  alcohol  or  ethylene  glycol  by  nitric  acid.  As 
formerly  mentioned  (§  712),  it  can  be  obtained  pure  by  repeated 
crystallisation  of  its  difficultly  soluble  calcic  Bait.  By  addition  of  the 
requisite  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  the  free  acid  is  obtained  in  solution, 
and  is  left  on  evaporation  of  the  nitrate  as  a  faint  yellow,  readily 
soluble  syrup.     It  volatilises  unchanged  in  water  vapour. 

Its  salts  are  crystalline,  and  when  dried  at  100°  possess  the  for- 
mula CH(OH)2.CO.OM.  The  calcic  salt,  [CH(OH2).CO.O]2Ca,  is 
very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  loses  no  water  at  100°. 
The  amnionic  salt,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  the  formula 
CHO.CO.ONH4. 

The  aldehyde  properties  of  the  acid  are  shown  in  many  ways.  Its 
alkali  salts  unite  with  alkaline  hydric  sulphites  to  form  crystalline 
compounds  : 

CH(OH).O.S02.Na 

CO.ONa 

Argentic  oxide  is  reduced  both  by  the   free  acid  and  its  salts,  oxalic 

acid  being  formed  : 

CH:0  CO.OH 

|  +Ag20=    |  +  Ag2 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  glycollic  acid,  a  body  which  stands 
to  it  in  the  relation  of  a  primary  alcohol  : 

CH:0  CH2.OH 

|  +  2H=| 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Both  actions  are  combined  when  glyoxylates  are  heated  with  strong 
bases.  If  lime  water  be  added  to  a  solution  of  calcic  glyoxylate  a 
white  precipitate  is  first  produced,  which — freshly  produced — is  readily 
soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  is  a  basic  calcic  glyoxylate.  After  some 
time,  or  more  quickly  on  boiling,  it  decomposes  into  soluble  glycollate 
and  insoluble  oxalate  (equation  §  712). 

Dieth-oxyglyoxylic  acid,  CH(O.C2H5)2. CO.OH,  is  obtained  as  a 
sodic  salt  by  the  decomposition  of  ethylic  dichlor-acetate  with  three 
molecules  of  sodic  ethylate  : 

CHCl2.CO.OC2H5  +  3NaO.CoH5  =  2NaCl  +  CH(OC2H5)2CO.ONa 

+  (C2H5)20. 

On  heating  with  ethylic  iodide  it  yields  ethylic  diethyl  glyoxylate, 
CH(O.C2H5)2.CO.O.C2H5,  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  199°,  of  sp.  gr. 
•994  at  18°,  and  which  reacts  readily  with  ammonia,  forming  diethyl 
glyoxyl-amide,  CH(O.C2Hr,)2.CO.NH2.  This  latter  crystallises  in  na- 
creous rhombic  tables,  melting  at  76'5°  and  subliming  slowly  at  100°. 
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782.  Some  members  richer  in  carbon  are  known  of  the  aldehyde 
aci.ls.  Succinaldehydic  acid,  <  HO.CH2.CH2.CO.OH,  is  formed  by 
incomplete  oxidation  of  succinic  aldehyde  (§  756),  and  is  still  little 
known. 

The  acids  of  the  series  Cn.H2n_3.CO.OH  (see  derivatives  of  the 

radicals  CnH2n_5),  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  yield,  with  halving 

of  their  nuclei,  first  aldehyde  acids,  which  further  oxidise  to  dibasic 

adds  of  the  series  CnH2n(CO.OH).>.     There  have  been  so  obtained 

CTTO 
Subero-aldehydic  acid,  C8Hu03  =  C6H12<Q>,q  q^t  ,  from  palmi- 

tolic  acid. 

Azelo-aldehycH  ,H1603,  from  stearolic  acid. 

Brassylo-al  1<  hydic  acid,  OnH20O3,  from  behenolic  acid. 

All  three  are  oils  which  can  "be  distilled  unchanged  with  water 
vapour.  Subero-aldehydic  acid  can  be  distilled  alone  without  con- 
siderable decomposition ;  its  boiling  point  is  about  202°. 

Derivatives  of  the   Ketonic  Acid  Radicals. 

783.  The  substances  belonging  to  this  group  are  almost  entirely 
derived  from  the  ethereal  salt-  of  those  ketonic  acids  which  contain  the 
CO  group  combined  by  means  of  one  carbon  atom  with  the  carboxyl 
group  CO.OH. 

These  ethereal  salts  arc  constituted  on  the  general  formula  : 

CH3.CO.CXY.CO.OC  ,1 1  . 

in  which  X  and  Y  may  be  either  hydrogen  atoms  or  alcohol  radicals, 

C„H.,n+1,  &c 

784.  Among  the  tricarbonide  compounds  of  this  group  may  1><- 
classed  a-dibrvmrpropionic  act  '.  <  1  i  .<  T.r .  <  <  U  >1 1 .  This  body  results 
from  brom-propionic  acid  by  heating  with  two  molecules  of  bromine 
in  a  sealed   tube.     It   forms  a  colourless  crystalline   mass  mell 

at  62°  and  boiling  at  220  -221°,  with  slight  decomposition.  Zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid  reduce  it  to  propionic  acid.  The  barium  salt, 
(CH3.CBr2.CO.O)2Ba  +  90H2,  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  which 
lose  all  their  water  at  90°,  and  also  gradually  on  exposure  to  air.  The 
ethylic  salt,  CH3.CBr2.CO.O.C2H5,  boils  at  190°  (comp.  the  isomeric 
/3-dibrom -propionic  acid,  §  793). 

785.  As  already  mentioned  (§  559,  4),  metallic  sodium  acts  upon 
ethylic  acetate  with  formation  of  sodium  ethylate  and  ethylic  sod- 
aceto-acetate,  probably  as  shown  by  the  equation  : 

3CH3.CO.O.C2H5  +  2Na2  =  3^aOC2H5 
+  CH3.CO.CHSTa.CO.O.C2H,, 

this  latter  body  serving  as  the  starting  point  for  all  the  members  of 
the  group,  since  by  treatment  with  an  acid  ethylic  aceto-acetate, 
CH3.CO.CH2.CO.O.C2H-„  is  obtained. 

This  body  can  exchange  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  methene 
group  (CH2).  combined  to  the  two  CO  groups,  for  sodium,  when 
Drought  in  contact  with  the  metal  or  with  dry  sodic  ethylate  : 


2CH,.C0.CH9.C0.0.C9H,  +  Na,  =  2CH,.CO.CHNa.CO.O.CVH 

•2- 


.^.\^\j.\j.\^  9I-L.5    ■*■■  -Lia.0  —  -v^xi-3.^v/.v^xiJ.>a..v^v^.w.v^2J 

+  H2. 
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This  sodium  compound  reacts  readily  with  the  haloid  compounds  of 
organic  radicals,  the  sodium  being  replaced  by  the  alcohol  radical,  <fec. 
In  the  case  of  the  haloid  compounds  of  the  ordinary  alcohol  radicals 
the  homologues  of  ethylic  aceto-acetate  are  produced  : 

CH3.CO.CHNa  CH3.CO.CH(CnH2n  .  , ) 

I  +  ICnH2n  +  1=NaI  +  I 

CO.O.C2H,  CO.O.C2H5 

In  these  mono-substituted  bodies  the  remaining  H  atom  at  this  same 
carbon  may  also  be  replaced  by  sodium,  forming  ethylic  so'1-nlhyl  aceto- 
acetates,  which  again  react  with  the  alcoholic  haloid  compounds,  giving 
dialkyl  aceto-acetic  ethers  ■ 

Cn  II  on +  1  ^nH2n  +  i 

I  ! 

CH3.CO.CNa  +  ICnH2n.+  1  =  Nal  +  CH3.CO.C.Cn-H0n.  +  1 

I  I 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.O.C2H5 

On  saponification  with  alkalies  the  ethylic  aceto-acetates,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  split  up  in  two  ways,  either  into  a  carbonate  and 
a  ketone  : 

CH3.CO.CXY 

I  +  2NaOH  =  Na9C03  +  HO.C2H5 

CO.O.CjHg 

+  CH3.CO.CHXY, 

or  into  acetic  acid  and  a  substituted  acetic  acid; 

CH3.CO.CXY 

J  +  2NaOH  -  CH3.CO.OK  +  CHXY.CO.OK 

CO.O.C.,11 , 

+  110.0,1!  , 

depending  on  the  concentration  of  the  alkali  used.  By  using  dilute 
solutions  the  first-mentioned  products  predominate;  with  increased 
strength  of  the  alkaline  solution,  the  latter,  the  quantitative  rela- 
tions of  the  two  depending,  however,  to  some  extent  on  the  nature 
of  the  substituting  radical  in  the  ethereal  salt. 

By  heating  ethereal  salts  of  ketonic  acids  with  dry  sodium  ethy- 
]  i<<\  Large  quantities  of  ethereal  salts  of  the  form  CIIXY.<  K).O.C2H5 
are  produced,  probably  also  with  polymers  of  the  group  CH,.<  <  ». 
The  reaction  appears  to  be  : 

4CH3.CO.CXY 

I  +  NaOC,H5  =  CgH7Na04  +  H.O.C2H5 

CO.O.CoH-, 

CHXY 

+  I 

CO.O.C2H5 

The  ketonic  acid  molecules  are  therefore  somewhat  unstable,  like  all 
organic  bodies  containing  many  oxygen  atoms  in  neighl>ouring  com- 
bination, the  nucleus  easily  splitting  up,  and  in  consequence  they 
constitute  very  important  intermediate  bodies,  or  stages,  for  the 
synthesis  of  ketones  and  organic  acids  and  their  derivatives. 
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786.  Etkylic  aceto-acetate,  CH3.CO.CH2.CO.O.C2H.5.  The 
method  of  preparing  this  body  is  by  acting  on  1,000  grms.  of  pure  and 
perfectly  dry  ethylic  acetate  with  100  grms.  of  sodium  cut  in  small 
pieces  of  about  \  inch  cube.  The  acetic  ether  should  be  contained  in 
a  very  capacious  flask  connected  with  an  inverted  condenser.  The 
sodium  is  introduced  all  at  once,  the  first  violent  action  slightly 
moderated  by  immersing  the  flask  in  cold  water.  Afterwards  it  must 
be  heated  gently  on  a  water  bath,  being  constantly  shaken  the  while, 
until  all  the  sodium  has  disappeared.  It  is  advantageous  to  add 
about  200  cc.  of  dry  benzene  to  the  ether,  to  moderate  the  first  action. 
After  all  the  sodium  has  dissolved  550  grms.  of  50  %  acetic  acid  is 
added  to  the  still  warm  product,  which  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  when 
about  \  litre  of  water  is  added,  and  the  whole  distilled  in  a  water  bath 
to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  ethylic  acetate.  The  residue  is  now  treated 
with  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  the  sodic  acetate,  and  the  oily  layer 
which  rises  to  the  surface  separated  and  distilled.  After  one  or  two 
fractional  distillations  a  fraction  between  175°  and  185c  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  may  be  used  for  most  purposes.  The  pure  body  boils 
between  181°  and  183°,  a  small  quantity  decomposing  at  each  dis- 
tillation. A  portion  boiling  above  200°  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
tlline  mass  of  dehydraeetio  acid,  CsH804. 

The  same  body  is  formed  on  heating  ethylic  aceto-acetate  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  200°-230°  along  with  ethylic  acetate  : 

4CH3.CO.CH2.CO.OC2H5  =  C8H804  +  4CH3.CO.O.C_,TI  . 

It  is  a  difficultly  soluble  acid,  forming  needles,  melting  at  108°. 

Ethylic  aceto-acetate  is  a  liquid  of  a  pleasant  fruity  odour,  of  sp. 
gr.  1*03  at  5°,  boiling  at  180*8  (corr.)  It  reddens  litums  in  presence 
of  water,  and   gi\  utiful    dark   violet   coloration  with  feme 

chloride.  It  distils  unchanged  in  a  current  of  steam.  Strong  acids, 
also  wata  0°,  split  it  up  into  acetone,  alcohol,  and  carl>onic 

acid.  Alkalies  act  similarly;  when  concentrated,  however,  giving 
more  or  less  acetic  acid. 

Nascent  hydrogen  gives  /3-oxy butyric  acid  : 

CH3.CO.CH2.CO.O.C2H5  +  Na2  +  2H20 
=  CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CO.ONa  +  HO.C2H,  +  NaOH. 

Dilute  permanganate  solution  oxidises  it  to  oxalic  and  acetic  acids. 

Bromine  forms  an  addition  product,  C6H10O3Br2,  and  also  a 
substitution  product,  C6HHBr203Br2.     Chlorine  gives 

CH3.CO.CCl2.CO.O.C2H5, 

boiling  at  205°-207°,  sp.  gr.  1'293  at  16°. 

Phosphoric  chloride  gives  two  isomeric  monochlor  crotonic  acids, 
C4H5C102. 

By  the  action  of  strong  bases  one  hydrogen  atom  in  ethylic  aceto- 
acetate  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  thus  producing  metallic  deriva- 
tives of  the  form 

THa.CO.CHM 

I 
CO.O.CH, 
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In  the  case  of  the  alkali  metals,  e.g.  sodium,  the  metal  may  be  allowed 
to  act  directly  on  the  ethylic  aceto-acetate  in  benzene  solution. 

On  distilling  away  the  liquid  in  vacuo  the  sodium  compound  is 
left  as  a  beautiful  white,  silky,  crystalline  mass. 

A  better  plan  is  to  precipitate  the  sodium  compound  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  It  may  then  be  rapidly 
filtered  and  dried  by  pressure. 

Other  Metallic  Derivatives. 

Ethylic  aluminum  aceto-acetate,  (C6H903)3.A1,  separates,  on  mix- 
ing ethylic  aceto-acetate  and  an  alkaline  solution  of  an  aluminum  salt, 
in  the  form  of  beautiful  shining  needles,  melting  at  76°,  soluble  in 
ether,  benzene,  and  CS2,  and  distilling  undecomposed  under  slightly 
diminished  pressure. 

The  copper  compound  (CGH903)2.Cu,  easily  obtained  by  shaking 
ethylic  aceto-acetate  with  ammoniacal  copper  solution,  is  a  green 
crystalline  powder  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  hot 
benzene,  alcohol,  carbon  disulphide,  ethylic  iodide,  brom -benzol,  and 
other  oily  liquids,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  brilliant  green 
needles. 

If  carefully  heated  to  178°  it  sublimes  unchanged,  melts  at  1S2°, 
and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Mercury,  cobalt,  barium, 
magnesium,  <fcc,  form  similar  compounds. 

Ethylic  nitroso-awto-acetate,  CH3.CO.CH(NO).CO.O.C2H-,.  is 
produced  when  one  molecule  of  ethylic  aceto-acetate  in  dilute  alkaline 
solution  is  treated  with  an  equivalent  of  potassic  nitrite  and  the 
mixture  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

After  shaking  out  with  ether,  the  nitroso  compound  is  obtained  as 
a  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  after  some  time.  It  may  be  crystallised 
from  chloroform,  and  then  forms  large  centimetre-thick,  colourless, 
shining  prisms,  melting  at  52°-6  1  .  Jt  is  totally  decomposed  on  dis- 
tillation. It  gives  an  orai il.  ction  with  phenol  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

(  hloroform  acts  violently  on  ethylic  sod-aceto-acetate  with  forma- 
tion of  oxyuvtic  acid. 

Carbonic  sulphide  also  acts  on  the  sodium  compound,  giving  a 
sulpho-acid,  thio-rufic  acid,  C,0HuS3O4,  which  forms  with  sodium 
and  calcium  very  characterise  brilliant  red  crystalline  salts.  By 
the  simultaneous  action  of  carbonic  sulphide  and  plumbic  or  zincic 
oxide  on  ethylic  aceto-ac 

Ethylic  ihiocarb-aceto-acefafe,  CII3.CO.C(CS).CO.O.C.2Hr„  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  a  straw-yellow  crvstalline  body,  melting  between  156° 
and  160°. 

Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  to  a-methyl  fi-oxybut yric  acid,  a,  yellow 
syrup  which  quickly  changes  into  an  ethereal  anhydride,  and  by  heat- 
ing alone  or  with  hydriodic  acid  is  converted  into  a-methyl  crotonic 
acid. 

Ethylic  methvl  aceto-acetate  gives  with  phosphoric  chloride,  niono- 
chlor  methyl  crotonic  acid,  CH3.CC1  :  C.CH3.CO.OH,  which  splits 
up  under  the  influence  of  alkalies  into  monochlor  butylene  and  car- 
bonic acid. 

When  acted  upon  by  nitrous  acid,  ethylic  methyl  aceto-acetate 
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gives  nitroso-methyl  acetone,  CH3.CO.CH(NO).CH3,  or  nitroso-pro- 
pionic  acid,  CH3.OH(NO).CO.OH,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
acid  employed. 

The  former  body  crystallises  from  chloroform  in  white  prisms  of  a 
peculiar  sweet  odour,  melts  at  74°,  boils  undecomposed  at  185°- 
186°.     It  gives  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid  a  bright  red  coloration. 

The  latter  body  results  when  methyl  aceto-acetic  ether  in  dilute 
alkaline  solution  is  treated  with  nitrous  acid.  Ethylic  nitroso-propion- 
ate  is  thus  produced  in  brilliant  prismatic  needles,  melting  at  94°  and 
boiling  with  slight  decomposition  at  233°.  The  free  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  saponification.  It  gives  no  colour  reaction  with  phenol  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

787.   By  the  action  of  methylic  iodide  on  ethylic  sod-aceto-acetate 

Ethylic  methyl  aceto-acetate,  CH,.CO.CH(CH8).(  <  >.«  >.<  ',H5,is pro- 
duced. It  is  a  liquid  very  similar  to  the  original  body,  boils  at  186°- 
187°,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'009  at  12°. 

It  decomposes  with  alkalies  into  carbonate,  ethylic  alcohol,  and 
methyl-ethyl  ketone  (§  449).  By  heating  with  sodium  ethylate  ethy- 
lic propionate  is  formed  in  quantity.  It  dissolves  one  atom  of  sodium 
and  forms  CHa.(XXC(CH8)Na.CO.O.C1H5,  which  gives,  on  treatment 
with  methyl  iodide,  ethylic  dimethyl  a  Ue: 

CE  il.. 

a  liquid  almost  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  190°,  and  of  .-p.  gr.  '9913 
at  16°. 

Phosphoric    chloride    gives    monocktor- dimethyl    croto 
0H2.CCl.C(CHj)2.0O.OH,  forming   monoclinic   crystal-    melting    at 
63°. 

Many  other  substituted  ethers  have  been  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Ethylic  ethyl  acetc  I   1 1,,<  <  ».<   i  1  <     II    .<<».".< ',H5,  boils 

at  195°,  sp.  gr.  '998  at  16°,  gives  methyl -propyl  ketone  on  saponifica- 
tion with  alkalies  ;  with  BOdium  ethylate  it  yields  ethylic  butyrate. 

Ethylic  diethyl  aceto-acetate,  CH3.CO.C(C  ,1 1 ,  |  .<  <  >.<>.',  I  i  -,  boils 
at  210  -212°. 

Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  it  to  diethyl  /3-oxy  butyric  acid  : 

CH3.CH(OH).C(C2H5).CO.OH. 

Ethylic  alhjl  aceto-acetate,  prepared  by  the  action  of  allylic  iodide 
on  the  sodium  compound  of  the  ether,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  205°-206°, 
sp.  gr.  -982  at  20°. 

Baric  hydrate  splits  it  up  into  metacetone,  mesitylenic  oxide,  and  an 
isomeric  alhjl  acetone,  CH3.CO.CH2.C3H5,  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling 
at  130°  and  not  combining  with  hydric  sodic  sulphite.  It  gives,  on 
oxidation,  allyl  acetic  acid,  C3H5.CH2. CO. OH,  a  liquid  boiling  at  182  . 

Sodium  amalgam  reduces  ethylic  allyl  aceto-acetate  to  a-allyl 
(3-oxybutyric  acid  : 

CH3.CH(OH)CH.C3H5 

I 
CO.OH 

Ethylic  diallyl  aceto-acetate,  CH3.CO.C(C3H5)0.CO.O.C.2H5,  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  239°-241°,  of  sp.  gr.  -948  at  25°."  It  yields  diallyl 
acetone  and  diallyl  acetic  acid  on  saponification. 
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Ethylic  isopropyl  aceto-acetate,  C9H1603,  is  a  colourless  liquid 
having  the  odour  of  wet  straw;  it  boils  at  201°,  and  gives  isobutyl 
methyl  ketone,  CH3.CO.CH2.CH.(CH3)2,  on  saponification. 

Ethylic  isobutyl  aceto-acetate  : 

CH3.CO.CH.  (CH2.CH:  [CH3]2) 

CO.O.C2H5 

is  an  oily  body,  boiling  at  217°-218°. 

Ethylic  diisobutyl  aceto-acetate,  C14H2603,  boils  at  250°-253°. 

Ethylic  cetyl  aceto-acetate.  CH3.CO.CH(C16H33)CO.O.C2H5,,  a 
liquid  which  does  not  distil  undecomposed.  It  yields  cetyl  acetic  acid 
and  cetyl-methyl  ketone  on  saponification. 

The  corresponding  ethylic  heptyl  and  octyl  aceto-acetates  have 
also  been  prepared,  and  from  them  the  respective  substituted  acetic 
acids  and  ketones  (comp.  §§  596,  454a,  and  455c). 

788.  Aceto-propionic  acid,  CH3.CO.CH2.CH2.CO.OH,  is  obtained 
as  baric  salt  by  the  action  of  baric  hydrate  on  ethylic  aceto-succinate 
(§  913). 

788a.  Dehydracetic  acid,  C8H804.  The  exact  constitution  of  this 
body  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  a  constant  product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  ethylic  aceto-acetate  by  heat,  being  formed  especially  when  the 
vapour  of  that  body  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube. 

It  forms  tabular  rhombic  crystals,  melting  at  108 "6°,  boils  at  269° 
with  carbonisation,  and  dissolves  in  1,000  pts.  OH2  at  6°.  It  may  be 
crystallised  from  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids,  and  resists 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most 
easily  acted  upon  by  alkalies,  splitting  up  into  acetone,  acetic  and 
carbonic  acids.     It  yields  chlorine  and  bromine  substitution  bodies. 

Bodies  corresponding  to  ethylic  aceto-acetate  and  many  of  its  deri- 
vatives have  been  obtained  from  methylic,  propylic,  amylic,  &c, 
acetates  by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium. 

Derivatives  of  the  Double  Alcohol  Acid  Radicals. 

789.  In  the  fatty  acid  radicals  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  combina- 
tion with  different  carbon  atoms  can  be  eliminated,  and  replaced  either 
by  other  radicals  or  when  the  carbon  atoms  are  contiguous  by  double 
union  of  the  latter.  In  this  manner  two  series  of  acids  result — namely, 
the  double  alcoholic  acids  or  dioxy-acids  and  the  unsaturated  mono- 
basic acids  of  the  acryl  olefine  series. 

Unsaturated  Monobasic  Acids  of  the  Formula 
CnH2n_3O.OH  =  Cn-H^.^CO.OH. 

790.  The  acids  of  this  series  differ  from  the  fatty  acids  containing  the 
same  number  of  carbon  atoms  by  a  deficiency  of  two  hydrogen  atoms, 
whereby  two  neighbouring  carbon  atoms  of  the  group  Cn.H2n'-i  are 
connected  by  double  linking.  In  consequence  of  this  they  combine 
the  properties  of  monobasic  acids  with  those  of  hydrocarbons  of  the 
olefine  series.  As  representing  the  first  they  form  salts,  Sic,  fully 
analogous  in  their  properties  to  those  of  the  fatty  acids. 

On  the  other  hand  they  are  enabled,  owing  to  the  double  union  of 
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tho  carbon,  to  combine  directly  with  the  halogens  or  other  elements, 
the  divalent  combination  being  resolved  into  monovalent.  The  double 
carbon  union  gives  rise,  further,  to  another  peculiarity — namely,  the 
splitting  up  by  action  of  fused  potassic  hydrate  into  two  fatty  acid 
molecules,  the  sum  of  the  carbon  atoms  in  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  original  acid  : 

CnH9n_  3O.OH  +  2KOH  =  Cn.Hjn-_iO.OK 

+  C(„_n.)H2(n_I1,)_1O.OK+H2. 

Since  unsaturated  organic  compounds  are  most  easily  oxidised  in 
the  places  where  double  carbon  combination  or  bonds  exist,  and  the 
splitting  up  of  the  nucleus  being  a  consequence  of  oxidation,  the 
position  of  the  double  combination  can  in  many  cases  be  determined 
by  this  method ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  one  of  general  applicability. 

For  example,  the  two  normal  isomeric  cro tonic  acids  : 

(a)  CH3.CH  :CH.CO.OH  and  (/3)  CH2  :  CH.CH2.CO.OH, 

both  give,  when  melted  with  OKH,  two  molecules  of  potassic 
acetate,  a  result  to  be  expected  from  the  formula  of  the  a-acid, 
whereas  the  ft  should  yield  formic  and  propionic  acids.  The  cause 
of  this  apparently  striking  divergence  from  theory  is  accounted  for  by 
the  observed  fact  that  /3-crotonic  acid  is  converted  by  simply  heating 
to  180°  directly  into  the  a-acid  : 

CH2 :  CH.CH2.CO.OH  =  CH3.CH~:  CH.CO.OH, 

bo  that  really  only  the  a-acid  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  melting 
alkali. 

791.  Tho  higher  members  of  the  series  are  termed  oleic  acids,  and 
occur  in  fatty  liquid  oils  as  glycerine  salts  along  with  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids,  from  which  they  may  be  separated  by  the  solubility 
of  their  lead  salts  in  ether,  as  already  stated  (§  563). 

The  lower  members  of  the  series  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form 
acids  of  the  form  CnH2n_iO.OH;  the  higher  members,  however,  do 
not  possess  this  power. 

The  halogen  addition  products  are  decomposed  by  alcoholic 
potash  in  the  same  way  as  the  alkylene  dibromides ;  that  is,  with 
every  bromine  atom  a  hydrogen  atom  is  split  off,  so  that  at  first 
simple  halogen  substitutes  of  the  original  acid  result,  and  finally 
halogen  free  acids  with  less  hydrogen  of  the  formula  CnH2n_3.CO.OH  : 

CnH2n_2Br.CO.OK  +  KOH  =KBr  +  H20  +  CnH2n_3CO.OK. 

Several  of  the  higher  members  of  this  series  are  changed  by  contact 
with  nitrous  acid  into  isomers  (difficultly  fusible),  the  construction 
of  which  is  not  yet  fully  known. 

Acrylic  Acid,  C3H402  =  CH2  :  CH.CO.OH. 

792.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  acrolein  (§  763)  by  means  of  freshly  prepared  argentic  oxide.  The 
action  completes  itself  after  some  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
when  the  whole  is  heated  to  boiling  and  the  dissolved  argentic  acrylate 
decomposed  by  sodic  hydrate,  the  sodic  salt  evaporated  to  dryness 
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and  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  acrylic  acid  se- 
parated by  distillation. 

Glycerin  iodo-propionie  acid,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potash, 
gives  along  with  a  salt  of  hydracrylic  also  that  of  acrylic  acid.  A 
better  method  consists  in  distilling  glycerine  iodo-propionic  acid  over 
finely  powdered  plumbic  oxide  ;  the  hydracrylic  acid  is  then  decom- 
posed into  water  and  acrylic  acid. 

In  the  dry  condition  acrylic  acid  is  only  obtained  by  decomposing 
a  silver  or  lead  salt  by  dry  SH2,  in  which  case  it  is  a  colourless, 
strongly  acid  liquid,  crystallising  in  the  cold  and  miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  water.  It  melts  between  7°  and  8°  and  boils  at 
139°-140°.  It  combines  very  slowly  with  nascent  hydrogen,  but  b) 
long  contact  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  warm  it  is 
completely  converted  to  propionic  acid  : 

CH2  :  CH.CO.OH  +  2H  =  CH3.OH2.CO.OH. 

Most  of  its  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  Its  sodium  salt  can  be 
obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  white,  scarcely  crystalline  mass,  not 
dissolving  to  any  appreciable  extent  even  in  boiling  alcohol.  The 
lead  salt  forms  long  shiny  prisms  of  the  formula  (C3H302)2I>b- 
The  silver  salt,  C3H302Ag,  crystallises  in  fine  needles. 

The  potassic  salt,  when  fused  with  potash,  gives  potassic  acetate 
and  formate  : 

C3H3O.OK  +  KOH  +  OH2  =  C2H3O.OK  +  CHK02  +  H2. 

Ethylic  acrylate  is  the  only  ethereal  salt  of  acrylic  acid  known,  being 
obtained  from   p-dibrom-propionic  ether  by  the  action  of  zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid  : 
CH2Br.CHBr.CO.OC2H5  +  H2  =  2IIBr  +  CH2 :  CH.CO.OC2H5. 

It  is  a  liquid  of  penetrating  odour,  boiling  at  101°-102°,  of  sp.  gr. 
at  0°  -025. 

793.  The  haloid  acids  combine  with  acrylic  acid  to  form  the 
so-called  /3-halogen  propionic  acids  (§  744),  by  means  of  which  it  can 
easily  be  reconverted  into  hydracrylic  acid.  The  halogens  combine 
similarly,  bromine  forming  /3-dibrom-propionic  acid,  isomeric  with 
a-dibroru-propionic  acid  (§  784). 

fy-Dibrom-propumic  acid,  CH2Br.CHBr.CO.OH,  also  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol  dibromide  with  strong  nitric  acid;  it  is 
colourless  and  crystalline,  melts  at  64°-65°,  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
and  decomposes  on  distillation.  Its  ethylic  salt  is  a  fruity-smelling 
oil,  boiling  between  211°  and  214°. 

Boiling  alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  the  potassium  salt  of 

t]- Br o m-acrylic  acid,  CHBr  :  CH.CO.OH,  which  latter  crystallises 
in  small  prisms,  fusing  between  69°  and  70°,  and  combining  directly 
with  hydric  bromide  to  reform  /3-dibrom-propionic  acid.  The  potas- 
sium salt  forms  beautiful  tables. 

ll-Broiii-acri/lic  acid,  CH2  :  CBr.CO.OH,  obtained  with  difficulty 
from  u-dibrom-propionic  acid  by  treatment  by  alcoholic  potash,  also 
melts  at  69°-70°.     The  potassic  salt  forms  rhombic  tables. 

It  combines  likewise  with  hydric  bromide  to  form  /3-dibrom- 
propionic  acid,  so  that  by  this  means  propionic  can  be  reduced  to 
acrylic  acid. 
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Crotonic  Acids,  C4H602. 

794.  Three  isomeric  acids  of  this  formula  are  known. 

1.  a-Crotonic  acid,  CH3.CH  :  CH.CO.OH,  improperly  termed 
crotonic  acid,  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  its  aldehyde  (§  765),  by 
dry  distillation  of  /3-oxybutyric  acid  (§  747,  2)  : 

CH3.CH(OH).CH2.CO.OH  =  H20  +  CH3.CH  :  CH.CO.OH, 
by  heating  ethylic  a-brom-butyrate  with  potassic  hydrate : 
CH3.CH2.CHBr.CO.O.C2H5  +  20KH  =  KBr  +  0H9  +  HO.C2H5 
+  CH3.CH  :  CH.CO.OK, 

and  by  boiling  allylic  cyanide  with  potash. 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  a  shifting  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  and 
the  position  of  the  double  carbon  union  takes  place.  The  structural 
constitution  of  allylic  iodide  is  undoubtedly  CH2  :  CH.CH2I.  This  on 
heating  with  potassic  cyanide  should  give  the  nitrile  of  /3-crotonic 
acid,  0H2  :  CH.CH2.CN,  which  by  treatment  with  potassic  hydrate 
would  be  expected  to  yield  p-crotonic  acid,  instead  of  which  « -crotonic 
acid  is  formed. 

Owing  to  the  easy  convertibility  of  the  ,?-acid  to  the  «,  the  facts 
are  not  very  surprising ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  a  question  whether  the 
nitrile  contains  the  nucleus  of  the  a-acid  and  reacts  in  this  manner  : 

CH2:CH.CH2I  +  KCN  =  KI  +  CH3.CH  :  <  H  <  \ 

or  if  the  nitrile  of  the  /3-acid  is  first  formed,  and  during  the  replace- 
ment of  the  nitrogen  atom  by  oxygen  the  hydrocarbon  radical 
changed  to  that  of  the  a-crotonic  acid. 

a-Crotonic  acid  crystallises  in  tables  or  needles  melting  at  72  ,  and 
distils  at   180°  without  change;  it  is  slowly  converted  by  na 
hydrogen  into  butyric  acid  ;  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids,  chromic  acid  to  acetic  and  carbonic  acids,  and  by  melting  with 
potassic  hydrate  it  is  split  up  into  two  acetic  acid  molecules. 

Hvdric  iodide  and  bromide  combine  with  it  to  form  the  two 
possible  a-  and  /3  halogen  butyric  acids  : 

aCH3.CH  :  CH.CO.OH  +  oHI  =  6CH3.CH,.CHI.CO.OH 
+  (a  -  6)CH3.CHI.CH2.CO.OH, 

which  by  boiling  with  potash  yield  a  mixture  of  o-  and  /3-oxybutyric 
acids. 

795.  Two  molecules  of  phosphoric  chloride  act  with  great  energy 
on  one  molecule  of  ethylic  aceto-acetate,  forming  a  mixture  of  the 
chlorides  of  two  different  crotonic  acids. 

Similarly  to  the  reaction  between  phosphoric  chloride  and  acetone 
(§  445),  the  action  is  here  not  exactly  confined  to  that  represented  in 
the  equation  : 

CH3.CO.CH2.CO.O.C,H5  +  2PC15  =  2P0C13  +  C2H5C1 
+  CH3.CC12.CH2.C0.C1; 

but  hydric  chloride  is  also  formed  under  the  assumption  of  difference 
in  '  place  value  '  of  the  hydrogen  atom  : 

aCH3.CCl2.CH2.CO.Cl  =  aHCl  +  6CH3.CC1 :  CH.CO.C1 
+  (a  -  b)C¥L2 :  CC1.CH2.C0.C1. 

H  H 
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On  contact  with  water  the  chlorides  decompose  into  the  two  isomeric 
chlor-crotonic  acids : 

CH3.CCl.CH.CO.OH  and  CH2  :  CCl.CH2.CO.OH, 

which  are  separable  by  difference  of  solubility. 

Chlor  a-crotonic  acid,  CH3.CC1 :  CH.CO.OH,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less prisms,  melting  at  94°,  boiling  206°-211°,  soluble  in  35  parts 
cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water.  Sodium  amalgam  gives  a-crotonic 
acid  : 

CH3.CCI :  CH.CO.OH  +  Na2  =  STaCl  +  CH3.CH  :  CH.CO.ONa. 

Probably  the  same  crotonic  acid  results  from  the  action  of  zinc  and 
HC1  on  trichlor  crotonic  acid,  C4H3C1302,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
trichlor  crotonic  aldehyde  with  nitric  acid  in  colourless  needles,  melting 
at  44°. 

Chlor  ft-crotonic  acid,  CH2  :  CCl.CH2.CO.OH,  forms  needles 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  melting  at  59*5°,  and  subliming  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  boiling  at  195°.  Sodium  amalgam  in 
aqueous  solution  gives  the  salt  of 

796.  2.  ft-Crotonic  acid,  CH2 :  CH.CH2.CO.OH,  isocrotonic  or 
quartenylic  acid,  a  liquid  not  freezing  at  —15°,  boiling  at  172°,  but 
leaving  a  small  residue  of  o -crotonic  acid  at  each  distillation  and  com- 
pletely changed  into  the  latter  by  heating  in  tube  to  180°.  /3-Crotonic 
acid,  by  heating  with  potassic  hydrate,  splits  up  into  acetic  acid  only, 
whereas  from  its  structure  formic  and  propionic  acids  were  to  be 
expected. 

GJti2  ;  O.vH.3 
3.  Meth-acrylic  acid,  ,  results  in  the  form  of  its 

CO.OH 
ethylic  salt  from  the  action  of  PC13  on  the  ethylic  salt  of  a-hydroxy- 
isobutyric  acid  (§  747,  3) : 

CH3.C(OH),CH3 
3  I  4-  PC13  =  P(OH)3  +  3HC1 

CO.O.C2H5 

CH2  :  C.CH3 
+  3  I 

CO.O.C2H5 

The  free  acid  is  liquid  at  0°,  and  is  broken  up  by  fused  potassic 
hydrate  into  formic  and  propionic  acids  : 

CH2  :  C.CH3  CH2.CH3 

I  +  KOH  +  OH2  =  CHK02  +  H2  +    | 

CO.OK  CO.OK 

A  brom  substitution  product,  brom-meth-acrylic  acid,  results  from 
heating  citraconic  dibromide  with  aqueous  alkalies  (see  citra-dibrom- 
pyrotartaric  acid). 

Acids  of  the  Formula  C5H802. 

Four  of  these  acids  are  known. 

797.  1.  Methyl  crotonic  acid,  CH3.CH :  C(CH3).CO.OH,  tiglic 
acid,  or  a-fi-dimethyl  acrylic  acid.     By  action  of  phosphorus  chloride 
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on  ethylic  eth-meth-oxalate  (comp.  §  749,  2)  ethylic  methyl  crotonate, 
CH3.CH  :  C(CH3).CO.O.C2H5,  is  obtained  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  156°. 
The  free  acid  crystallises  in  triclinic  prisms,  melting  at  62° ,  and  is 
decomposed  into  acetate  and  propionate  by  fusion  with  potassic 
hydrate. 

Croton  oil  (from  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium)  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  glycerine  salts  of  numerous  acids  of  the  acetic  series,  the  salt  of 
an  acid,  tiglic  acid,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  methyl  crotonic 
acid  ;  it  melts  at  64°  and  boils  at  19"8"5°.  This  acid  is  also  obtained 
from  oil  of  camomile  (Anthemis  nobilis),  by  saponification  of  the 
alkaloids  of  Veratrum  SabadUla  and  by  heating  angelic  acid.  Hydro- 
bromic  acid  converts  it  into  a  brom-valeric  acid. 

2.  p-Dimeth-acrylic  acid,  (CH3)2C  :  CH.CO.OH,  is  prepared  from 
hydroxy-isopropyl  acetic  acid,  (CH3)2.C(OH).CH2.CO.OH,  by  dis- 
tillation with  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  monoclinic  prisms,  melting 
at  70°. 

3.  Angelic  acid  occurs  in  the  root  of  Angelica  archangelica  and 
in  Eurysangium  sumbul,  camomile  oil  and  the  roots  of  various  Um- 
belliferae,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  roots  with  milk 
of  lime  and  decomposing  the  filtered  solution  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  distilling  in  a  current  of  steam,  the  angelic  acid  passing  over,  and 
from  laserpitin  and  peucedanin  by  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate. 

The  acid  forms  large  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  45°  and 
boiling  at  185°,  a  portion  being  converted  into  an  isomeric  modifica- 
tion during  the  process.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  but  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  and  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  Baits  are  mostly  soluble 
in  water.  Nascent  hydrogen  has  no  effect  on  the  acid  either  in  acid 
or  alkaline  solution  ;  with  HI  it  is  reduced  to  a  valeric  acid.  Bro- 
mine forms  a  dibrom-valeric  acid,  melting  at  76°  and  giving  an  oily 
brom-butylene  on  boiling  with  caustic  potash  : 

C4H7Br2.CO.OK  +  2KOH  =  C4H7Br  +  K2C03  +  KBr  +  OH2. 

The  exact  constitution  of  angelic  acid  is  not  yet  known,  and  indeed 
its  isomerism  with  n-/3-dimethyl  acrylic  acid  cannot  be  represented 
by  the  notation  at  present  in  use. 

4.  Allyl  acetic  acid,  C3H5.CH2.CO.OH,isa  colourless  oil  of  boiling 
point  182°,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  ethylic  allyl-aceto- 
acetate. 

Acids  of  the  Formula  C6H10O2. 

798.   1.  Ethyl  crotonic  acid,  a-methyl  ft-eth-acrylic  acid: 

CH3.CH  :  C(C2H5).CO.OH, 

is  obtained  as  ethylic  salt  on  treating  ethylic  dieth-oxalate  (§  750,  2) 
with  PC13  and  then  with  water.  It  forms  square  prisms  melting  at 
41-5°,  sublimes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  gives  butyrate  and 
acetate  on  fusion  with  potash. 

_  2.  Hydro-sorbic  acid,  a-propyl  acrylic  acid,  C5H9.CO.OH,  is  ob- 
tained from  sobric  acid  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  liquid  at  -18°,  boils  at  204°,  and  at  19° 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  ;969 ;  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate  splits  it  up  into 
acetic  and  butyric  acids. 

HH2 
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3.  Pyroterebic  acid,  a-isopropyl  acrylic  acid  : 
(CH3)2.CH2.CH  :CH.CO.OH, 

is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  terebic  acid,  C7H10O4.  It  is 
an  oil  boiling  at  210° ;  fusing  potash  gives  isobutyric  and  acetic 
salts. 

Higher  Members  of  the  CnH2n_202  Series. 

799.  These  bodies  are  very  imperfectly  known,  there  being  still 
many  gaps  in  the  series. 

icic  acid,  C15H2802,  occurs  in  a  free  state  in  a  beetle  (Rhaphi- 
gaster  punctipennis),  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  ether.  It 
melts  at  44°. 

Jf'/pogceic  acid,  C16H30O2,  exists  in  earth-nut  oil  (Arachis  hypogae) 
along  with  arachic  acid  (§  598),  and  also  in  the  sperm  oil  of  Physeter 
macrocephaUiS.  It  forms  colourless  needles,  melting  at  33°  and 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  oxidises  in  the  air  and  combines 
with  bromine  to  form  dibromrpahnitic  acid,  C16H30Br2O2,  melting 
point  29u,  which,  on  treatment  with  potash,  gives  monobrom-hypoy&ic 
arid,  C16H29Br02. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  hypogseic  acid  into  an  isomeric  gceidic  add, 
of  melting  point  39°,  which  does  not  oxidise  in  air  or  decompose  on 
distillation. 

800.  Oleic  acid,  Cj8H3402,  is  found  as  a  glycerine  salt  in  nearly 
all  fats,  C3H5(O.C18H330)3.  Almond,  olive,  and  whale  oils  are 
especially  rich  in  this  salt.  The  acid  is  obtained  by  saponification 
with  plumbic  oxide  and  finally  purified  by  means  of  its  barium  salt. 

It  is  a  colourless,  tasteless  oil,  solidifying  at  0°,  and  afterwards 
melting  at  14  .  It  <li>tils  in  superheated  steam  at  about  250°.  When 
distilled  alone  it  splits  up  into  a  mixture  of  sebacic,  caproic,  caprylic 
acids,  and  other  bodies.  It  rapidly  oxidises  in  the  air,  and  gives  ^alts 
with  the  alkalies  which  are  true  soaps.  It  combines  with  bromine  to 
form  C,  J  I  . ;  1 1) ■_«  ) _,,  from  which  brom-oleic  and  stearolic  acids  may  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate. 

Oleic  acid  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  the  isomeric  ela'idic 
aci  lt  forming  leafy  crystals  of  45c  melting  point.  This  acid  also 
forms  a  dibromide  from  which  nascent  hydrogen  reduces  the  original 
acid.     Oleic  acid,  when  Cosed  with  alkalies,  gives  acetic  and  palmitic 

i  hydroxy-oleic  acid,  C18H3403,  stands  in  near 
relationship  to  oleic  acid.     Its  glycerine  salt  is  found  in  linseed  oil. 

Iso  gives  an  isomeric  crystalline  modification,  melting  at  50°,  on 
treatment  with  nitrous  acid.  It  does  not  oxidise  on  exposure  to  air, 
and  gives  on  dry  distillation  cenanthol,  and  with  potash  yields  normal 

odary  octyl  alcohol  along  with  methyl-hexyl  ketone  and  sebacic 
acid  : 

C18H33K03  +  KOH  +  OH2  =  C10H16K2O4  +  C8H180  +  H2 

Potassic  sebate.  Octji  alcohol. 

C18H3303K  +  KOH  +  OH2  =  C10H16K2O4  +  C8H160  +  2H2 

Metbyl-hexy] 

ketone. 

(comp.  §  453). 
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801.  DverjHc  acid,  C19H3602,  from  the  oil  from  the  dcegling  or 
bottle-nosed  whale,  melts  at  16°. 

Erucic  aeidj  C22H4202,  also  called  brassic  acid,  is  obtained  from 
rape-seed  oil,  mustard  oil,  and  also  from  grape  seeds  or  kernels.  It  is 
purified  by  means  of  its  lead  Bait  in  similar  manner  to  that  already 
described  for  other  members  of  the  series.  It  forms  long  shining 
needles  melting  at  34°.  With  bromine  it  gives  a  dibromide, 
C22H42Br202,  forming  warty  crystals  melting  at  42°-43°,  decom- 
posed bv  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  into  brom-erucic  acid,  CaaH41BrO  ,. 
fusing  at  33°-34°. 

Dihydroxy-acids,  CnH2n_  3(OH)2O.OH. 

802.  The  only  known  member  of  this  series  is  glyceric  acid, 
dih yd 'rosy- propionic  acid,  C3H604,  the  product  of  the  gentle  oxi- 
dation of  glycerine  by  nitric  acid  or  by  bromine  and  water. 

For  its  preparation  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and 
water  contained  in  tall  glass  cylinders  is  very  slowly  mixed  with 
double  its  volume  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*3,  by  means  of  a  long 
funnel  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  After  standi) 
few  days,  until  the  liquid  has  become  homogeneous,  it  is  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  which  is  then  diluted  with  water  and  neutralised  with 
plumbic  carbonate.  After  several  recrystallisations  and  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal  the  pure  suit  is  decomposed  by  hydrie  sulphide. 
The  nitrate,  on  evaporation,  yields  the  free  acid  as  a  syrup. 

Its  salts  are  mostly  soluble  and  crystallisable.  The"  calcic  aaUs 
(C3H504)2Ca  +  20H._„  crystallises  in  concentrically  grouped  prisms. 
The  ethylic  s<rft,  ( !  {H  ,,(( \,1 1  -)04,  is  a  viscid  liquid,  boiling  at 
230°-240°,  sp.  gr.  1-193  at  6°,  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  decomposing 
into  free  acid  and  alcohol. 

Glyceric  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid  and  also  a  diatomic  alcohol,  and 
possibly  has  the  constitution  CH2(OH).CH(OH).CO.OH,  but  the  pro- 
cess of  oxidation  and  constitution  may  also  be  expressed  by  the 
following  equation  : 

CH,.OH  CHo.OH 

I  I 

CH.OH  +  02  ==  OH2  +      C.OH 

I  /\ 

CH2.OH  O— CH.OH 

On  heating  to  140°  the  acid  gives  a  gummy  substance,  which  is  pro- 
bably an  ethereal  anhydride  (§  707).  At  a  higher  temperature  it 
gives  off  more  water,  and  passes  for  the  most  part  into  pyro-racemic 
or  pyruvic  acid  with  a  little  pyro-tartaric  acid  : 

C3H604  =  OH2  +  C3H403 

Pyruvic  acid. 

Treated  with  hydriodic  acid  it  gives  glycerine  iodo-propionic  acid 
(§  744) ;  with  phosphoric  chloride,  the  chloride  of  /3-dichlor-propionic 
acid  : 

C3H604  +  PC13  =  3P0C13  -f-  3HC1  +  C3H3C120.C1. 

Boiling  potassic  hydrate  solution  converts  glyceric  acid  into  oxalate 
and  lactate.     Melted  potash  gives  acetate  and  formate. 
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803.  The  following  bodies  are  related  to  this  group  : — 
Aceto-formic      acid,      pyroracemic      acid,      or      pyruvic      acid, 

CH3.CO.CO.OH,  is  obtained  from  glyceric  acid,  as  above,  or  from 

tartaric  acid : 

CH(OH).CO.OH  ™2  CH3 

I  =  C02  +  H20  +      >0  or 

CH(OH).CO.OH  fa  c0  0H  CO.CO.OH 

It  is  a  liquid  miscible  with  water  and  boiling  between  165°  and  170°, 
decomposing,  however,  slightly  during  distillation.  Its  monobasic 
salts  are  crystallisable,  but  lose  this  property  on  warming  their 
solutions. 

The  acid  cannot  be  obtained  unchanged  on  acidifying  its  salts,  but 
is  converted  into  a  syrupy  non-volatile  acid,  giving  pyro-tartaric  acid 
on  distillation. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  ordinary  lactic  acid,  and  by 
heating  with  hydric  iodide  either  lactic  or  propionic  acid  may  be  pro- 
duced, according  to  the  temperature  or  relative  quantities  employed  : 

/GH2  CH3 

0<|  | 

XCH  +  H2  =  CH.OH 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

With  bromine  it  forms  an  extremely  unstable  crystalline  com- 
pound, C3H4Br203.  At  a  temperature  of  100°  bromine  gives  a 
dibrom-pyroracemic  acid,  C3H2Br203  +  20H2,  which  forms  large 
rhombic  crystals.  Phosphoric  chloride  converts  it  into  dichlor  pro- 
pionic chloride.  By  long  heating  with  baric  hydrate  solution  salts  of 
acetic,  oxalic,  and  nitric  acids  are  produced. 

Propionyl  formic  acid,  CH3.CH2. CO.CO.OH,  is  a  colourless  oily 
liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*12  and  boiling  at  74°-78°  under  a  pressure  of 
25  mm. 

But yryl  formic  acid,  CH3.CH2.CH2. CO.CO.OH,  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  with  slight  decomposition  at  180°-185°  under  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure. 

Serine,  sericine,  C3H7N03,  is  related  to  glyceric  acid  in  the  same 
manner  that  glycocine  is  to  glycollic  acid  or  alanine  to  lactic  acid.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  silk  by  boiling  dilute  Milphuric 
acid. 

Serine  crystallises  in  hard  prisms,  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  It  has  a  faintly  sweet  taste,  and  behaves  towards 
acids  and  bases  like  a  glycine  (§  718);  e.g.  it  combines  one  equivalent 
of  an  acid  and  allows  one  hydrogen  atom  to  be  rejDlaced  by  a  metal. 
Its  salts  are  all  crystallisable. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  glyceric  acid  : 

C3H3(OH)(NH2)O.OH  +  HO.NO  =  H20  +  N2 
+  C3H3(OH)2O.OH. 

Cystine,  C3H7N02S,  appears  to  be  a  sulphur  derivative  of  serine. 
It  has  been  found  in  urine  and  in  the  kidneys  in  very  small  quantity ; 
in  larger  quantity  in  some  forms  of  urinary  calculi,  from  which  it  may 
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be  extracted  by  ammonia  solution  and  obtained  in  minute  colourless 
six-sided  tabular  crystals. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  alkalies  and 
acids,  forming  crystalline  salts  with  the  latter.  It  is  non-volatile, 
and  decomposes  on  heating  with  production  of  a  most  penetrating 
odour. 

Propargyl  Compounds. 

804.  By  removal  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  allyl  and  substitution 
of  a  triple  for  a  double  carbon  union,  the  primary  radical  propargyl  is 
formed.  The  propargyl  compounds  therefore  appear  as  allyene 
(§  759),  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  of  the  methyl  group  has  been 
replaced  by  halogens  or  oxygen  nuclei,  kc.  : 

CH  CH 


III 


allylene         C         propargyl 


CH3  GH2 

805.  Propargylic  alcohol,  C3H40  =  CH  \  C.CH.2.OH,  is  obtained 
from  a-brom-allylic  alcohol  (§  768)  by  heating  with  potassic  hydrate 
and  a  little  water  in  a  vessel  attached  to  an  inverted  condenser : 

CH2:CBr.CH2.OH  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H_<>  +  CH    <  AiJ,OH. 

The  excess  of  potassic  hydrate  is  neutralised  with  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  the  aqueous  propargylic  alcohol  distilled  off;  potassic  carbonate 
added  to  the  distillate  to  saturation,  the  separated  lighter  layer  re- 
moved, dried  by  rosed  potassic  carbonate  and  rectified. 

Propargylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  of  burning  taste 
and  agreeable  smell,  miscible  with  water.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  '9628  at  21°, 
the  vapour  density  1*9;  it  boils  at  115°.  The  vapour  burns  in  air 
with  a  strongly  luminous  flame.  It  yields  a  siskin-green  precipitate 
with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride,  which  burns  explosively  on  heating, 
and  probably  has  the  formula  : 

Cu.CC.CH2.OH 

I 
Cu.CiC.CHo.OH 

Ammoniacal  argentic  chloride  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  analogous 
composition,  Ag2(C  :C.CH2.OH)2.  Both  metallic  compounds  yield 
propargylic  alcohol  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  combines 
directly  with  bromine,  and  with  strong  hydrobromic  acid  regenerates 
a-brom-allylic  alcohol. 

It  reacts  on  phosphorus  tribromide,  forming  propargylic  bromide, 
CH  j  C.CH2Br,  a  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*52  at  20°  and  boiling  at 
88°-90°,  whilst  acetylic  chloride  converts  it  into  propargylic  acetate, 
CH  \  C.CH2.O.C2H30,  a  liquid  of  unpleasant  odour,  boiling  at  125°. 

Propargyl-ethyl  ether,  C5H80  =  CH  :  C.CH2.O.C2H5,  is  obtained 
when  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  acts  on  glyceryl  trihaloids  : 

CH2C1.CHC1.CH2C1  +  2KOH  +  KOC2H5  =  3KC1  +  2H20 
+  CH  j  C.CH2.O.C2H5  (conrp.  §  197), 
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on  allylene  dibromide  (§  759)  : 

CHBi  :CBr.CH3  +  KOH  +  KOC2H5  =  2KBr  +  H20 
+  CH :  C.CH,.O.C2H5, 

on  dichlor  glycid  (§  767) : 

CH2:CC1.CH2C1  +  KOH  +  KOC2H5  =  2KC1  +  H20 
+  CH:C.CH2.O.C2H5, 

and  on  brom-propylene  dibromide  (§  659).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
disagreeable,  penetrant  odour,  of  boiling  point  81c-82°  and  sp.  gr.  #83 
at  7°.  It  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  a mnioniacal cuprous  chloride, 
Cu2(C  :  C.OH2.O.C2H5)2,  and  a  white  in  ammoniacal  argentic  nitrate 
of  Ag2(C :  C.CH2O.C2H5)2. 
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NUCLEUS,  CnH.2n_4. 

Monobasic  Unsaturated  Acids. 

806.  Although  the  first  substitution  products  of  the  acids 
CnH2n  _  20.2  (§  792),  and  also  ricinolic  acid  (§  800),  are  monobasic  acids 
of  this  group,  it  has  been  more  convenient  to  consider  them  at  another 
place. 

Compounds  of  the  Double  Acid  Radicals,  CnH2n:(C=E)2. 

807.  The  chief  representatives  of  this  group  are  the  dibasic  acids 

and  the  derivatives  of  their  oxy-radicals,  the  diacid  oxyls,  Cn,H.2n  (CO)2. 
The  only  compounds  known  free  from  oxygen  are  some  nitiiles  and  a 
number  of  varied  derivatives  of  the  dicarbon  nucleus  [  C.C  • . 

The  dibasic  acids  stand  to  the  monobasic  acids  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  glycols  to  the  monhydric  alcohols.  All  metamorphoses  of  the 
monobasic  acids  can  be  suffered  by  them  either  singly  or  doubly. 
Thus  they  form  two  series  of  salts  : 

n  „    .CO.OM  r  TT    .CO.OM 

t  n  -rl  ,n'  CQ  QH  Un±l2n  .CO.O^E 

Acid.  Normal. 

M  representing  either  a  metal  or  alkyl,  Arc,  normal  and  acid  amides  : 

n  w    .CO.NH2  n  „     .CO.NH2  ,     .        .  n 

W-H2n-  (jo  NH.  ^n-H2n-  qq  Q-y-     (amic  acid) 

together  with  salts  of  the  latter. 

The  formation  of  anhydrides  and  imides  probably  occurs  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  that  in  the  fatty  acids,  the  anhydro-oxvgen  atom  or 
divalent  imid  group  not  being  attached  to  two  diacid  oxyls,  but  to 
both  bonds  of  a  single  diacid  oxyl  : 

CnH2n'nQ^O,  anhydride,  and  CnH^pQ^NH,  imide. 

808.  Formation  of  Dibasic  Acids. — The  dibasic  acids  can  be  pre- 
pared by  oxidation  of  the  double  primary  glycols,  e.g. 

CH2.OH  CO.OH 

|  +  40  =  2H20  +  | 

CH2.OH  CO.OH 

Ethylene  glycol. 
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the  primary  alcohol  acids,  e.g. 


CH2.OH                              CO.OH 
|               +  20*H20+| 
CO.OH                                CO.OH 

Glycollic  acids. 

their  aldehydes. 

e.g. 

CH:0 

|           +20  = 

CH:0 

Glyoxal. 

CO.OH 
CO.OH 

and  the  monobasic  aldehyde  acids,  e.g. 

CH:0 

|             +0  = 

CO.OH 

Glvoxvlic  acid. 

CO.OH 

1 
CO.OH 

Nearly  all  members  of  the  series  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  fatty  acids,  CnH2n02,  of  high  carbon  contents,  also  from  the  acids 
of  the  oleic  series,  CnH2n_202,  and  the  acids,  CnH2n_402,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, also  from  the  monhydric  alcohols  and  fats.  Frequently  in 
these  cases  several  dibasic  acids  are  formed  at  the  same  time,  that  first 
formed  being  further  oxidised  into  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  an 
acid  of  less  carbon  contents  : 

CnH2n  (CO.OH)  +  30  =  C02  +  H20  +  C^H^.  ^(CO.OH),. 

The  following  methods  of  preparation  are  accompanied  with  nucleus 
synthesis. 

Alkylene  dihaloids  react  on  potassic  cyanide,  forming  alkylene 
dicyanides,  the  rritriles  of  the  radicals  of  the  dibasic  acids  : 

CnH2nBr2  +  2K.CN  =  2KBr  +  CnH2n(CN)2, 

which,  by  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies,  are  converted  into  the  dibasic 
acids  and  ammonia. 

The  monohalogen  substitution  derivatives  of  the  fatty  acids 
similarly  yield  the  half-nitriles  : 

Cn.H2n.Br  CnH2n.CN 

|  +  K.C2ST  =  KBr  +  | 

CO.OK  CO.OK 

which  also  yield  dibasic  acids  on  boiling  with  acid  or  alkalies. 

The  moniodo  fatty  acids,  on  heating  with  finely  divided  silver,  give 
up  their  iodine  to  the  latter,  the  two  residues  uniting  with  one 
another,  e.g. 

CH2.CO.OH 
(I.CH2.CO.OH)2  +  Ag2  -  Ag2I2  +  | 

CH2.CO.OH 

809.  The  dibasic  acid  can  be  converted  into  the  fatty  acid  of  next 
lower  carbon  contents — though  always  only  in  part — by  fusing  with 
potassic  hydrate  containing  some  water  : 

CnH2n!caOK  +  H0K  =  C°(°K)2  +  CnH2n+1.CO.OK. 
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On  electrolysis  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  dibasic  acids  yield  alky- 
lenes,  containing  two  carbon  atoms  less,  similarly  to  the  formation  of 
the  dialkyls  from  the  fatty  acids  : 

Cn,H2n,(CO.OK)2+  H20  =  CO(OK)2  +  H2  +  C02  +  Cn,H2ll, 

Compounds  of  the  Dicarbon  Nucleus,  •  C.C  ; . 
Halogen  Compounds. 

810.  Dicarbon  hexa chloride,  C2C16,  also  termed  sesquichloride  of 
carbon  and  perchlor  ethane,  is  the  last  chlor  substitution  product  of 
ethane,  and  also  therefore  results  from  the  action  of  chlorine,  assisted 
by  light  and  heat,  on  ethylic  chloride,  ethylene,  and  ethylidene  di- 
chlorides,  the  chlorides  of  the  formula  C2H3C13  and  C2H2C14,  and  on 
ethinyl  pentachloride,  C2HC15,  also  by  the  repeated  action  of  alco- 
holic potassic  hydrate  and  chlorine  on  ethylene  dichloride  (§  473). 

Perchlor-ethane  forms  colourless  rhombic  crystals  of  camphorous 
odour,  which  have  sp.  gr.  2  and  boil  at  182°.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

On  passing  the  vapour  through  red-hot  tubes  it  decomposes  into 
free  chlorine  and  dicarbon  tetrachloride  : 

CCI3.CCI3  =  Cl2  +  CC12:CC12. 

Two  chlorine  atoms  are  removed  by  treatment  with  alcoholic 
potassic  sulph-hydrate  : 

CCI3.CCI3  +  2KSH  =  2KC1  +  S  +  SH2  +  CC12.CC12, 
or  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  has  no  action  ; 
on  long  heating  it  yields  much  oxalate  : 

CCI3  CO.OK 

I        +  8KOH  =  6KC1  +  4H20  +  | 
CCI3  CO.OK 

together  with  ethylene  and  oxidation  products  of  the  alcohol  em- 
ployed as  a  solvent. 

Dicarbon  tetrachloride,  C2C14  =  CC12  :CC12,  perchlor  ethylene,  is 
formed  by  the  above  decompositions  of  the  hexachloride,  and  is  readily 
obtained  by  heating  the  vapour  of  carbonic  tetrachloride  (§  538).  It 
is  a  colourless,  mobile  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  1'649  at  0°,  and  boils  at  117°.  In 
sunlight  it  unites  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  forming  the  hexachloride, 
and  also  with  bromine,  yielding  dicarbon  tetrachlor-dibromide, 
C2Cl4Br2  =  CCl2Br.CCl2Br,  small  crystals  of  aromatic  odour,  of  sp. 
gr.  2 "3  at  21°,  which  decompose  into  their  constituents  at  200°. 

On  heating  dicarbon  tetrachloride  in  sealed  tubes  with  nitric  per- 
oxide to  110°,  they  unite  together  and  form  dinitro-tetrachlor  ethane, 
C2C14(N02)2,  a  colourless  crystalline  mass,  which  decomposes  into  its 
constituents  at  140°. 

Bromine  compounds  of  similar  constitution  and  methods  of  prepara- 
tion are  known,  as  dicarbon  hexabromide,  C2Br6  =  CBr3.CBr3,  a 
colourless,  crystalline  body,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
readily  in  carbonic  disulphide,  and  decomposing  at  200°  without  fusion 
into  bromine  and 
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Dicarbon  tetrabromide,  C2Br4  =  CBr2:CBr2,  or  perbrom  ethylene, 
crystallises  in  beautiful  plates,  which  melt  at  50°.  It  is  also  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  ethinyl  pentabroraide  by  alcoholic  potassic 
hydrate. 

Oxyhaloids. 

811.  Perchlor-ethyl  ether,  C4Cl10O  =  (CC13.CC12)20,  is  the  last  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  chlorine,  assisted  by  light  and  heat,  on  ethylic 
ether  (comp.  §  207).  It  crystallises  in  colourless  scales  of  similar 
odour  to  chloral  and  perchlor  ethane;  it  has  sp.  gr.  1*9  at  14*5°  and 
melts  at  69°.  It  decomposes  at  300°  into  trichlor-acetylic  chloride 
and  perchlor  ethane  : 

CC18.CC12.0.CC12.CC13  =  CCI3.CO.CI  +  CCI3.CCI3. 

Perchlor-ethyl  ether  loses  four  atoms  of  chlorine  when  boiled  with  al- 
coholic potassic  sulphide,  and  is  converted  into  chloroxethose,  C4C160  : 

(CC13.CC12)20  +  2K2S  =  4KC1  +  S2  +  CC12 :  CCl.O.CCl  :CC12, 

a  colourless  liquid  of  agreeable  Spiraea-like  odour  and  sweet  taste,  of 
sp.  gr.  1*654  at  21°  and  boiling  at  210°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
mixes  in  every  proportion  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

In  sunlight  it  combines  with  chlorine,  forming  perchlor  ether ; 
with  bromine  it  forms  crystalline  chloroxethose  tetrabromide, 
(CCl2Br.OClBr).>0,  which  melts  at  96°  and  is  resolved  into  its  com- 
ponents at  180°. 

If  the  chlorine  be  added  in  presence  of  water,  much  chloracetic 
acid  is  formed  : 

(CC12:CC1)20  +  3H20  +  2C12  =  4HC1  +  2CCl3.CO.OH. 

812.  Perchlor  ethylic  formate,  C3C1602  =  CC10.0.C2C15,  the  end 
product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunlight  on  ethylic  formate,  is  a 
colourless  oil  of  strong,  persistent  odour,  which  boils  at  about  200°. 
When  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  redness,  it  is  de- 
composed into  tricolor  acetylic  chloride  and  carbonic  oxychloride  : 

CC13.CC12.0.CC10  =  CCI3.CO.CI  +  coci2. 

Alcohol  reacts  with  it,  forming  ethylic  trichlor  acetate  and  ethylic 
chlor-formate : 

CC13.CC12.0.CC10  +  2HO.C2H5  =  2HC1  +  CCl3.CO.O.C2H5 
+  CC10.0.C2H5. 

813.  Trichlor-acetylic  chloride,  C2C140  =  CCl3.COCl,  is  an  oil  of 
persistent  odour,  which  boils  at  118°  and  has  sp.  gr.  1*603  at  18°.  It 
deliquesces  in  air,  being  readily  decomposed  by  water  into  trichlor 
acetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

CC13.C0C1  +  H20  =  CCI3.CO.OH  +  HC1. 

It  can  be  obtained  from  the  latter  by  action  of  phosphoric  chloride. 

814.  Trichlor-acetic  acid,  C2C13H02  =  CCl3.CO.OH,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  acetic  acid  by  substitution,  but  is  most  readily  prepared 
by  allowing  a  mixture  of  chloral  hydrate  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  nitric  acid  to  stand  for  some  days  in  sunlight.  When  the  evolution 
of  nitrous  fumes  has  ceased,  the  mass  is  distilled  from  a  retort,  that 
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portion  coming  over  at  195°  being  pure  trichlor-acetic  acid.  It  solidi- 
fies in  the  cold  to  colourless  rhoniohedral  crystals,  which  melt  at52'3°. 
Its  salts  are  mostly  crystalline  and  soluble. 

Nascent  hydrogen  in  aqueous  solution  (from  potassium  amalgam 
or  electrolysis)  converts  it  into  acetic  acid  : 

(  <l3.CO.OH  +  6K  +  2H20  =  CH3.CO.OK  +  3KC1  +  2KOH. 

On  boiling  with  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  it  decomposes  into  a  car- 
bonate and  chlorofonn,  the  latter  being  readily  further  converted  into 
a  formate  : 

CCI3.CO.OK  +  HOK  =  CHCI3  +  CO(OK), 
CCI3.CO.OK  +  5HOK  =  CHO.OK  +  CO(OK)2  +  3KC1  +  2H20. 

Boiling  aqueous  ammonia  only  produces  the  decomposition  shown  in 
the  first  equation. 

Ethylic  tr'ichlor-acetate,  CC13.C0.0.02H5,  obtained  either  by  satur- 
ation of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  free  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  trichlor  acetylic 
chloride  on  alcohol,  is  a  colourless  oil  boiling  at  164°. 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  alcohol  and  trichlor-acetamnl', 
CC13.C0.NH2,  which  crystallises  in  nacreous  plates,  melts  at  136°, 
and  boils  at  239°.  On  heating  with  water  to  100°  it  decomposes  into 
ammonic carbonate  and  chloroform. 

Perchlor  methylic acetat* .  ( '  (<  fl60|  =  <  K  l;i.<  '<  >.<  >.<  '<  'l3,the  last  pro- 
duct of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  methylic  acetate,  is  isomeric  with, 
and  closely  resembles,  perchlor  ethylic  formate.  It-  vapour  is  also  de- 
composed into  carbonic  oxychloride  ami  trichlor  acetylic  chloride  on 
passing  through  a  red-hot  tube  : 

CCI3.CO.O.CCI3  =  (  0<  %  +  ( .'!.<  0.(  H  1,. 

Perchlor  eihy  ,  C4C180,  =  CCI3  C0.0.CC12.CC13,  is  the 

product  of  the  complete  chlorination  of  ethylic  acetate.  It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid  of  chloral-like  odour,  boiling  at  245°  and  having  a  sp.  gr. 
of  1*79  at  25°.  It  is  partly  decomposed  on  distillation,  completely  on 
passing  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yielding  two  molecules  of  trichlor 
acetylic  chloride  : 

CC13.C0.0.CC12.CC13  =  2CCI3.COCI. 

815.  Tribrom-acetic  acid,  C2Br302H  =  CBr3.CO.OH,  is  formed 
by  oxidation  of  bromal  (§  778)  with  strong  nitric  acid.  It  is  crys- 
talline, melts  at  135°,  and  boils  at  250°.  On  boiling  its  potassic  salt 
with  potassic  hydrate,  it  yields  bromoform  and  potassic  carbonate. 

Tribrom-acetylic  bromide,  CBr3.COBr,  is  obtained  by  heating 
dibrom-acetylic  bromide  (§  779)  with  bromine  to  200°  in  sealed  tubes. 
It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  boils  somewhat  above  220°,  fumes  in 
air,  and  yields  tribrom-acetic  acid  with  water. 

Trisubstituted  Aceto-nitriles. 

816.  Fulminates. — In  presence  of  mercury  or  silver  salts  alcohol 
gives,  on  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid,  a 
crystalline  explosive  precipitate  of  the  so-termed  fulminates  of  silver 
and  mercury.     These  have  the  same  composition  as  the  cyanates  of 
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those  metals,  but  though  having  double  the  molecular  weight,  are  not 
salts  of  a  dicyanic  acid,  but  from  their  products  of  decomposition 
would  appear  to  be  derivatives  of  aceto-nitrile  (§  547)  in  which  one 
hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced  by  nitryl  (N02),  the  two  others  by 
metal. 

Mercuric  fulminate,  fulminating  mercury,  C2N2Hg02,  is  mercury 
nitro-acetonitrile,  CHg(N02).CN.  To  prepare  this  compound  1  part 
of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  l-36,  and 
5J  parts  of  90  %  alcohol  is  then  poured  into  the  solution.  As  soon 
as  the  mixture  is  in  violent  reaction  6  parts  more  of  alcohol  are 
added  slowly,  to  moderate  the  reaction.  At  first  the  mixture  blackens, 
from  separation  of  mercury,  but  this  soon  vanishes  and  is  succeeded 
by  crystalline  flocks  of  mercuric  fulminate,  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  During  the  reaction  large  quantities  of  volatile  oxidation 
products  of  alcohol,  such  as  aldehyde,  ethylic  nitrate,  <fec,  are  evolved 
from  the  boiling  liquid,  whilst  others,  such  as  glycollicacid,  remain  in 
solution.  The  mercuric  fulminate  is  then  crystallised  from  hot  water. 
It  forms  white,  silky,  delicate  needles,  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  extremely  explosive,  detonating  on 
heating  or  by  friction  or  percussion,  as  also  on  contact  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used,  mixed  with  potassic  nitrate,  for 
filling  percussion  caps. 

On  adding  copper  or  zinc  to  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  salt, 
metallic  mercury  separates,  and  readily  soluble  zincic  or  cupric  ful- 
minate is  formed. 

Argentic  fulminate,  fulminatlwj  silver,  C2N202Ag2,  diargento- 
nitro-acetonitrile,  C(N02)  Ag2.CN,  is  prepared  in  similar  manner  to  the 
mercury  compound.  It  separates  in  fine  white  needles,  which  dissolve 
in  36  parts  of  boiling  water  and  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water.  At  above  100°,  or  on  the  weakest  blow,  fulminating  silver 
explodes  with  fearful  violence,  even  when  covered  with  water. 

On  adding  pota,ssic  chloride  to  a  boiling  solution  of  argentic  ful- 
minate as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  argentic  chloride  forms,  there  is 
obtained  on  evaporation  brilliant  white  plates,  of  very  explosive  nature, 
of  potassic  "/•</<  itt 'a'  fvlin'i 'note,  C(NO  ^>  from  whose  aqueous 

solution  nitric  acid  precipitates  a  white  powder  of  hydric  argentic  ful- 
minate, C(N02)HAg.CN. 

817.  All  attempts  to  prepare  nitro-acetonitrile,  C(N02)H2.CN, from 
the  fulminates  have  failed.  On  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  fulminate,  mercuric  sulphide  is  pre- 
cipitated, but  at  the  same  time  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  the 
solution  contains  ammonic  sulpho-cyanate  : 

C(N02)Hg.CN  +-  2H2S  =  HgS  +  C02  +  (NH4)S.CN. 

Chlorine  gas  decomposes  mercuric  fulminate  into  mercuric  chloride, 
chlorpicrin  (§  542),  and  cyanogen  chloride  : 

C(N02)Hg.CN  +  3C12  =  HgCl2  +  C(N02)C13  +  C1CN, 

whilst  bromine  in  the  presence  of  water  removes  the  metal,  taking  its 
place  and  yielding  dibrom  nitro-acetonitrile  : 

C(N02)Hg.CN  +  2Br2  =  HgBr2  +  C(N02)Br2.CN. 

Dibrom   nitro-acetonitrile  crystallises  from  ether  and  alcohol  in 
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well-formed  crystals  insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  50°,  and  com- 
mences to  boil  with  decomposition  at  130°. 

Iodine  acts  like  bromine  and  yields  colourless  monoclinic  prisms  of 
diiodnitro-acetonitrile,  C(N02)L>.CN,  which  melt  at  86°  with  partial 
decomposition. 

818.  Fulminuric  Acid. — By  boiling  mercuric  fulminate  with 
aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  haloids,  mercuric  haloids  and  fulminurates 
are  formed.  Most  usually  amnionic  chloride  is  employed  to  effect  the 
decomposition;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonia  to  precipitate  the 
mercury  as  white  precipitate,  and  amnionic  fulminurate  : 

C3N3(NH4)H203, 

obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtrate.  If  potassic  chloride  be  employed 
instead  of  amnionic  chloride,  potassic  fulminurate  is  obtained  in  brilliant 
prisms.  A  solution  of  the  ammonic  salt  gives  with  basic  plumbic 
acetate  a  white  precipitate  of  plumbic  fulminurate.  If  this  latter  be 
suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
plumbic  sulphide  is  precipitated  and  fulminuric  acid,  C3N3H3O3,  re- 
mains in  solution,  and  is  left  on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  strongly 
acid  syrup,  which,  on  complete  drying,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
This  latter  decomposes  with  slight  explosion  when  heated. 

A  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  converts  fulminuric 
acid  into 

819.  Trinitro-acetonitriL*,  C2N406  =  C(N02)3.CN,  a  colourless, 
camphor-like,  crystalline  mass,  inciting  at  41"5°  ;  it  detonates  violently 
at  220°,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  the  ammonium 
compound  of  nitroform  by  water  or  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(§  541). 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  converts  trinitro-acetonitrile  into  ammon- 
dinitro-acetonitrile  : 

C(N02)3.CN  +  4H2S  =  S4  +  2H20  +  C(NO,)2(NH4).CN, 

crystallising  in  brilliant  colourless  needles,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  which  volatilise  markedly  with  evolution  of  irritating  fumes  at 
100°.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  it  ammonic  sulphate  and 
dinitro-acetonitrile,  C(N02)2H.CN,  forming  large  tables,  and  when 
treated  with  potassic  hydrate  it  yields  jwtassium  dinitro-acetonitrile, 
C(N02)2K.CN,  with  nitric  acid  again  yields  trinitro-acetonitrile. 

The  formation  of  trinitro-acetonitriles  from  fulminuric  acid  would 
characterise  the  latter  as  a  dicarbon  compound ;  neither  its  constitution 
nor  molecular  weight,  however,  can  yet  be  settled. 

Trichlor-acetonitrih,  C2C13.N  =  CC13.CN,  is  formed  by  heating 
trichlor  acetamide  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  as  an  oil  of  penetrating 
odour,  boiling  at  83°-84°  and  of  sp.  gr.  1-439. 

CO— 
Compounds  of  the  Oxalic  Acid  Radical, 

CO— 
CO.OH 

820.  Oxalic  acid,  .     This   acid  is   found    widely   distri- 

CO.OH 
buted  in  nature  in  the  form  of  salts — as  potassic  salt  in  the  juices 
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of  different  varieties  of  Oxalis  and  Rumex,  as  sodium  salts  in  Salsola 
Salicornia.  The  calcium  salt  is  often  found  in  small  crystals  in 
plant  cells,  e.g.  rhubarb,  &c. ;  in  the  urine  of  men  and  animals  it  also 
often  occurs,  sometimes  forming  concretions  in  the  bladder.  It  may- 
be obtained  artificially  by  the  action  of  dry  C02  on  sodium  at 
350°-360° : 

CO.ONa 
2C02  +  Na2  =     | 

CO.ONa 

by  the  decomposition  of  sodium  formate  by  heat : 

CO.ONa 
2H.CO.ONa  =  H2  +     | 

CO.ONa 

and  from  its  nitrile,  dicyanogen,  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  : 

CN  CO.OH 

|       +  4H20  +  2HC1  =  2(NH4C1)  +     | 
CN  CO.OH 

It  is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  many  organic  sub- 
stances—alcohol, sugar,  glycollic  acid,  acetylene,  &c.  : 

CH  CO.OH 

III      +202=     | 

CH  CO.OH 

A  common  method  of  preparation  is  by  the  oxidation  of  sugar  by 
nitric  acid,  1  part  sugar  and  8  parts  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  l-38,  being 
heated  together ;  after  evaporating  the  excess  of  nitric  acid,  the  oxalic 
crystallises  out  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water. 
On  the  large  scale  it  is  obtained  by  melting  some  cheap  form  of 
cellulose — e.g.  wood  shavings,  sawdust — with  a  mixture  of  caustic 
potash  and  soda.  On  treatment  of  the  fused  mass  with  a  little  cold 
water  sodic  oxalate  remains  for  the  most  part  undissolved. 

The  acid  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  colourless  prisms 
of  the  probable  formula  : 

C(OH)3 

C(OH)3 

which  dissolve  in  9  parts  cold  water  and  2-|  parts  of  alcohol,  and  are 
very  soluble  in  the  boiling  liquids.  The  crystals  lose  water  in  dry 
air,  or  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  and  then  have  the  composition 
H2C204.  It  sublimes  if  carefully  heated  to  150°  in  fine  white 
needles.  By  very  quickly  heating  complete  decomposition  may  be 
brought  about,  thus  : 

HO.CO.CO.OH  =  C02  +  HCO.OH  or  =  C02  +  CO  +  H20. 

The  latter  products  alone  result  when  it  is  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  With  glycerine  much  formic  acid  (§  567)  is  produced,  some  of 
the   glycerine  being  reduced  to  allylic  alcohol  (§  663).     Oxidising 
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agents  convert  it  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water.     Phosphoric 
chloride  acts  as  shown  in  the  equation  : 

CO.OH 
PC13  +     |  =  2HC1  +  POCI3  +  CO  +  C02 

CO.OH 

Fusing  caustic  alkalies  produce  carbonates. 

Nascent  hydrogen  from  zinc  arid  sulphuric  acid  reduces  oxalic 
acid  to  glycollic  and  glyoxylic  acids  : 

CO.OH  CH2.OH 

+  H2S04  +  ZnQ  =  2ZnS04  +  H20  +    | 
CO.OH  CO.OH 

821.  Oxalates. — Oxalic  acid  is  a  strong  dibasic  acid,  and  gives 
with  the  alkali  metals  neutral  and  acid  salts,  and  even  salts  with 

188  of  acid  (§  575).  Most  of  the  other  metallic  salts  are  very  in- 
soluble, and  are  decomposed  by  strong  mineral  acids.  The  following 
selections  must  suffice  as  examples  of  the  very  numerous  oxalates 
known  : — 

J)ipotassic  oxalate,  K2C204,OH2 ;  forms  monclinic  prisms  easily 
soluble.  Ilydric  potastie  oxalate,  KHC204,OH2 ;  forms  rhombic 
prisms  very  difficultly  soluble.  Fotassic  quadroxalat  • .  KH<\204, 
H2C204,2H20,  commonly  called  Baits  of  sorrel,  crystallises  in  anor- 
thic  forms  and  dissolves  in  twenty  parts  water  at  20°.  Two  amnionic 
salts  are  known  isomorphic  with  the  potassic  salts.  Calcium  oxalate, 
CaC204.OH2,  or  with  30H2,  is  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate quite  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid.  In  the  cells  of  some 
plants  and  in  urinary  deposits  it,  however,  sometimes  forms  crystals 
belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  Its  last  molecule  of  water  may  be 
expelled  at  200°.  The  oxalates  of  mercury  and  silver  are  also  white 
precipitates,  which,  when  dried  and  heated,  explode  very  violently, 
decomposing  into  metal  and  C02. 

822.  Ethereal  Salts  of  Oxalic  Acid. — Neutral  and  acid  salts  are 
known.  The  neutral  are  best  obtained  by  long-continued  heating  of 
the  particular  alcohol  with  dried  oxalic  acid.  They  are  decomposed 
even  by  cold  water  into  the  alcohol  and  acid,  and  also  by  alkalies. 
On  heating  with  zinc  and  alkyl  iodides  they  yield  the  alkyl  salts  of 
tertiary  alcoholic  acids  (§  705,  8) ;  by  the  action  of  potassium,  the  salts 
of  carbonic  acid  (§  22S). 

Dimethylic  oxalate,  (CH3).2C204,  prepared  by  distilling  equal  parts 
oxalic  acid,  methyl  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid,  forms  nacreous  crys- 
tals of  fusing  point  51°,  boiling  at  162°, 

Diethylic  oxalate,  (C2H5)2C2C4,  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  above,  and  also  by  saturating  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
in  absolute  alcohol  with  HC1  gas  and  distilling.  It  is  a  mobile, 
colourless  liquid  of  faint  odour,  boiling  at  186°,  and  of  sp.  gr.  1*0824 
at  15°. 

Dipropyl  oxalate,  (CH3.CH2.CH2)2C204,  boils  at  209°-211°?  sp.  gr. 
1-018. 

Diisobutyl  oxalate,  [(CH3)2  :CH.CH9]2C204,  boils  at  224°-226°, 
sp.  gr.  =  1-002. 

Salts  of  oxalic  acid  of  the  form  (CnH2n  +  1)HC204  are  scarcely 

1  1 
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known  in  the  free  state.  They  decompose  with  great  rapidity  in  con- 
tact with  water.  Their  potassic  salts  may,  however,  be  obtained  as 
crystalline  precipitates,  e.g.  potassic  ethylic  oxalate,  (C2H5)K.C204. 

823.  Potassic  ethylic  oxalate,  when  acted  upon  by  phosphor  oxy- 
chloride,  gives  ethyl-oxal  cldoride ;  thus  : 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.O.C2H5 

|  +  POCI3  =  KPO3  +  KC1  +  2    I 

CO.OK  CO.C1 

a  liquid  boiling  at  140°,  of  sp.  gr.  1*216,  and  fuming  strongly  in  moist 
air.  Water  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  ethylic  chloride ;  with 
alcohol  it  forms  the  neutral  salt 

824.  Oxalyl  Diamides. — The  neutral  ethereal  salts  of  oxalic  acid 
are  very  easily  converted  by  aqueous  ammonia  into  the  double  amide 
of  the  acid,  oxamide,  C2H4N202  : 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.NH2 

+  2NH3  =   I  +  2HO.C2H5 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.NH2 

The  same  body  also  results  from  the  action  of  aldehyde  on  an  aqueous 
solution  of  cyanogen  : 

CN  CO.NH2 

I       +  20H2  =    I 

CN  CO.NH2 

also  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  hydric  peroxide  : 

2HCN  +  H202  =  C202(NH2)2. 

Oxamide  is  a  white  powder  which  requires  about  10,000  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water  for  solution.  It  is  taken  up  more  freely  by  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  calcic  chloride,  from  which  it  crystallises  in 
needles  on  cooling.  It  sublimes  unchanged  on  careful  heating.  Heated 
with  water  to  200°,  it  is  converted  into  neutral  amnionic  oxalate. 

Alkyl  oxalates  are  converted  by  alkylamines  into  dialkyl 
oxamides. 

Dimethyl  oxamide,  C202(N.CH3.H)2,  crystallises  in  needles 
soluble  in  hot  water. 

Diethyl  oxamide,  C202(N.C2H5.H)2,  is  very  similar. 

825.  Acid  Amides. — By  heating  acid  ammonic  oxalate  until 
carbonic  anhydride  begins  to  be  evolved  a  mixture  of  oxamide  and 
oxamic  acid  is  left,  from  which  the  latter  can  be  extracted  by  water : 

CO.O.NH4  CO.NH2 

=  OH2  +    I  (oxamic  acid) 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

By  evaporating  its  solution  it  may  be  obtained  as  a  pulverulent  sub- 
stance of  acid  reaction,  soluble  in  58  parts  of  water  at  18°.  It  melts 
at  173°  and  decomposes  at  the  same  time  into  water,  formic  acid,  and 
oxamide.  It  recombines,  when  boiled  with  water,  to  acid  ammonic 
oxalate.  It  acts  towards  metals  as  a  monobasic  acid  and  yields  crys- 
talline salts. 

Ethereal  oxamates  may  be  prepared  by  acting  on  neutral  ethereal 
salts  of  oxalic  acid  with  alcoholic  ammonia  until  oxamide  begins  to 
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precipitate.  Ethyl-oxal  chloride  also  reacts  with  ammonia  to  form 
ethvlic  oxamate  : 

Cl.CO.CO.O.C,H8  +  NH3  =  NH4C1  +  NH2.CO.CO.O.C2H5. 

Ethylxc  oxamate  is  best  known.  It  crystallises  in  nacreous 
leaves,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  converted  by  ammonia  into 
oxamide. 

Isomeric    with   these  ethereal  salts  are  the  alhjl  oxamic  adds, 

<  '..«  Vqtt  n  2n+  ,  which  result  from  heating  the  alkyl  amnionic 
salts  of  oxalic  acid  to  180°. 

Ethyl-oxamic     acid,     Qfitrfiw*  »    forms     six-sided    tables 

and  sublimes  in  fine  needles.     It  melts  at  120°. 

N(C  H  ) 

EtliyUc  dirtltyl-oxamate,  CjOj'q  V,  W  *'* ,  is  obtained  by  re- 
action between  ethylic  oxalate  and  diethylamine  (§  262)  as  a  liquid 
boiling  at  254°.  It  gives  a  soluble  salt  with  calcic  hydrate,  from 
which  the  free  acid  can  be  obtained  by  precipitation  of  the  calcium 
with  oxalic  acid. 

826.   Urea  D<  — Uric  acid  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 

carbonic  acid  that  oxalic  does  to 

CO.NH 

Parabanic  «<  /CO,  or  oxahjl  urea. 

CO.NH 
This  body  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  warm  nitric  acid. 
or  by  heating  uric  acid  with  Mn<  >._,  and  sulphuric  acid  or  with  pot 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  latter  oxidising  mixture  it 
may  also  be  obtained  from  guanine. 

Parabanic  acid  forms  anhydrous,  broad,  colourless  prisms,  which 
dissolve  in  21  parts  of  water  at  8°. 

It  can  also  form  a  hydrate,  which  possibly  has  the  constitution  : 

,(NH).C— OH 


/ 
CO 

\ 


> 

(NH).C-OH 


This  hydrate  may  be  prepared  directly  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
oxy chloride  on  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and  urea,  according  to  the 
equation  : 

lsrH        C(OH)3  .NH.C(OH). 

C0'£tt    +  I  +  P0C13  =  CO  O 

>J>l±l2       C(OH)3  .NH.C(OH). 

+  3HC1  +  H3P04. 

It  crystallises  in  compact  rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  1\  parts 
of  water  at  8°. 

Oxalyl  urea  is  not  a  true  acid  although  it  forms  with  alcoholic 
potash  a  crystalline  metallic  derivative  : 

.NH.CO 
CO         i 
.NK.CO 

I  12 
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which  is  immediately  decomposed  by  water  into  a  salt  of  oxaluric 
acid. 

A  solution  of  parabanic  acid  gives  with  argentic  nitrate  solution, 
on  careful  addition  of  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  acids 
and  excess  of  ammonia,  of  diargento-oxalyl  urea  : 

.NAg.CO 
CO  | 

.NAg.CO 

which  on  heating  with  methylic  iodide  forms  dimethyl  oxalyl  urea,  or 
cholestrophane : 

.N(CH.).CO 
CO 

.N(CH3).CO 

crystallising  in  large  shining  rhombohedra.  It  dissolves  in  three 
parts  cold  water  and  cannot  be  sublimed.  It  was  first  discovered 
amongst  the  oxidation  products  of  caffeine: 

On  treating  parabanic  acid  with  aqueous  alkalies  salts  of  oxaluric 
acid,  isomeric  with  parabanic  hydrate,  are  produced. 

827.  Oxaluric  acid,  C3H4N204,  is  related  to  parabanic  acid  in  the 
same  manner  that  hydantoic  acid  is  to  hydantoin  (§  724).  Oxaluric 
acid,  or  ammonic  oxalurate,  is  most  readily  obtained  by  warming  a 
solution  of  parabanic  acid  with  ammonia  : 

CO  NH'  |  °  +  NH3  +  OH2  =  CONH.CO.CO.O.NH4 
.NH.CO  JN±±2 

On  acidifying  with  a  mineral  acid  the  oxaluric  acid  is  separated  as  a 
white,  difficultly  soluble  acid  powder. 

The  ammonic  salt  is  found  in  small  amount  in  urine.  Silver 
solutions  yield  a  precipitate  of  argentic  oxalurate  :  C3H3AgN204, 
silky  needles  soluble  in  hot  water.  POCl3  warmed  with  oxaluric 
acid  reproduces  parabanic  acid. 

Ethylic  oxalurate  is  formed  by  the  reaction  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures between  ethyl-oxal  chloride  (§  823)  and  urea  : 

C2H5.O.CO.CO.Cl  +  NH,.CO.NH2  =  HC1 
+  C2H5.O.CO.CO.N~H.CO.NH2. 

It  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
or  water  in  the  cold.  It  melts  between  160°  and  170°  and  decom- 
poses according  to  the  equation  : 

CO.NH.CO.NH2  CO.NH2 

3    |  "  =  3   |  +  C3N3H303 

CO.O.C2H5  CO.O.C2H5 

Cyanuric  acid. 

On  heating  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100°  oxaluramide,  C3H5N303, 
a  white,  almost  insoluble  powder,  is  produced. 

828.  Oxalantine,  C6H4N405,OH2.  By  the  action  of  zinc  and 
HC1  on  an  aqueous  parabanic  acid  solution  this  substance  is  pro- 
duced, which  probably  has  the  constitution : 
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co.NH      CO.NH 

I 


CO 

I 


CO 

I 


CO.N CH.NH 

AUanto'in  probably  belongs  to  this  group  of  bodies.  It  will,  however, 
be  described  under  the  derivatives  of-  uric  acid. 

Compounds  of  the  Radical  CH2:(C:=)2. 

CN 

829.  Cyanacetic  add,  CH2'pQ  qtt-     This  acid  is  produced  when 

5  parts  of  ethylic  monochlor  acetate  is  boiled  with  6  parts  of  potassic 
cyanide  in  24  parts  of  water  until  the  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid  cc 
to  be  perceived  : 

(  l.CH2.CO.O.C2H5  +  2KCN  +  OH,  --=  KC1  +  HO.C2H5  +  HCN 
+  CN.CH,.OO.OK 

The  solution  is  exactly  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  when  an  excess  of  strong  acid  La  added,  and  the  cyanacetic 
acid  extracted  by  shaking  out  with  ether.  The  acid  is  further  puri- 
fied by  conversion  into  the  plumbic  salt,  and  decomposing  this  with 
hydric  sulphide.  Salts  of  this  acid  are  all  soluble,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  mercury  and  silver.  Cyanacetic  acid  is  the  half-nitrile  of 
malonic  acid,  into  which  it  is  easily  converted  by  boiling  with  alkali. 

830.  Malonic  acid,  GUj'qq'qtt.     This  acid  is  also  best  obtained 

pure  by  means  of  the  lead  salt  from  the  crude  product  obtained  by 
boiling  cyanacetic  acid  with  alkalies.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
careful  oxidation  of  malic  acid  by  potassic  dichromate  solution,  and 
from  ethylene  lactic  acid. 

It  crystallises  in  large  plates,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
of  melting  pcint  1323.  It  decomposes  on  heating  into  acetic  and  car- 
bonic acids  : 

CH2 :  (CO.OH)2  =  CH3.CO.OH  +  C02, 

corresponding  to  the  decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  into  carbonic  and 
formic  acids. 

The  alkali  salts  only  of  this  acid  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 
The  baric  salt,  CH2  :(CO.O)2Ba,H20,  crystallises  in  groups  of 
needles ;  the  calcic  salt,  of  similar  appearance,  is  extremely  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  the  argentic  and  plumbic  salts  quite  insoluble. 

Barbituric  acid,  or  malonyl  urea,  CH2  :(CO.NH)2  :C0,  will  be 
considered  under  the  derivatives  of  uric  acid. 

Compounds  of  the  Radical  C2H4 -.(CEE)^ 

831.  The  hydrocarbon  radical,  C2H4 :  (CEE)2,  exists  in  two  isomeric 

forms,  accordingly  as  the  group  C2H4  occurs  as  ethylene  or  ethylidene. 

CO  OTT 
The  dibasic  acid,  C2H4'p^'^-p-,    is    termed   succinic    acidy    and    is 

known  in  two  forms,  ordinary  succinic  and  iso-succinic  acid. 

Iso-succinic  or  ethylidene  dicarboxylic  acid,  CH3.CH  :(CO.OH)2,  is 
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obtained,  similarly  to  malonic  acid,  from  the  a-halogen  compounds  of 
propionic  acid  : 

CH3.CHBr.CO.OK  +  KCN  =  KBr  +  CH3.CH.CN 

CO.OK 

Potassic  cyano-propionate. 
This  latter  body,  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated  in  a  pure  state,  is 
boiled  with  potassic  hydrate  until  ammonia  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and 
the  acid  separated  from  the  potassic  salt  after  the  method  indicated 
for  malonic  acid. 

Iso-succinic  acid  forms  colourless  crystals,  subliming  at  100°, 
melting  at  130°,  and  decomposing  at  150°  into  propionic  and  carbonic 
acids.  This  decomposition  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  both  CO. OH 
groups  are  combined  in  iso-succinic  as  in  malonic  acid  to  one  carbon 
atom.     It  may  therefore  be  termed  Diethyl  malonic  acid. 

The  salts  resemble  those  of  malonic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  5  parts 
water  at  ordinary  temperature. 

CH2.C= 

Compounds  of  Ethylene  Dicarbon,  \ 

CH2.C= 

832.  Ethylene  dicyanide,  or  ethylen  dicarbo-nitrile : 

CH2.CN 
C4H4N2=   I 

CH2.CN 

is  obtained  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylene  dibromide 
with  potassic  cyanide.  It  is  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  37°  and 
decomposing  when  heated. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  a  butylene  diamine  : 

CH2.CN  CH2.CH2.NH2 

I  +  8H  =    I 

CH2.CN  CH2.CH2.NH2 

It  gives  ordinary  succinic  acid  on  saponification  with  alkalies. 

CH2.CO.OH 

833.  Succinic   acid,  ethylene  dicarboxylic  acid,  |  ,     is 

CH2.CO.OH 
found  in  amber,  in  wormwood  and  mountain  ash  berries  (Sorbus 
aucuparia),  and  in  many  animal  fluids.  It  is  a  regular  product  of 
the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar  and  of  the  oxidation  of  fatty  acids 
of  high  molecular  weight.  It  is  also  formed  by  reduction  of  malic 
and  tartaric  acids,  either  by  hydriodic  acid  or  fermentation,  and  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  in  maleic  and  fumaric  acids. 

Succinic  acid  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  the  distillation  of 
waste  amber  in  iron  retorts.  The  distillate  is  evaporated  and  boiled 
with  nitric  acid  to  destroy  colouring  matters,  and  crystallised  from 
water. 

It  is  also  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  malic  acid  in  alkaline 
solution  by  means  of  old  cheese.  The  mixture  of  crude  calcic  malate, 
old  cheese,  and  water  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days  at  30°  or  40°, 
after  which  the  precipitate  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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Succinic  acid  forms  colourless  monoclinic  prisms,  soluble  in  17 
parts  of  water  at  18°,  in  3  parts  at  100°.  It  begins  to  sublime  at 
120°,  and  melts  about  180°.  It  decomposes  into  anhydride  and  water 
at  -235°. 

By  electrolysis  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  ethylene  are  produced. 
In  contact  with  uranium  salts  in  sunlight  it  splits  up  into  carbonic 
and  propionic  acids.  The  same  reaction  takes  place  when  it  is  fused 
with  alkalies. 

Succinates  of  the  alkalies  are  all  easily  soluble ;  salts  with  other 
metals  are  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water.  Calcic  suc- 
cinate is  somewhat  soluble,  and  may  be  obtained  in  crystals, 
C2H4:(CO.O).,Ca330H2. 

834.  Ethereal  Salts  of  Succinic  Add.  —Many  of  these  are  known. 
Those  of  the  monatomic  alcohols  are  best  obtained  by  warming  a 
mixture  of  the  acid  and  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,   washing  with 

water,  and  rectification.  Ethylic  succinate,  Q$H-\  ncirirP-cr5'  *s  a 
colourless,  pretty  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-0718  at  0°  and  boiling 
point  217°.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  is  slowly  decomposed 
by  it. 

CH2.CO. 

835.  Succinic  anhydride,  |  O,  is  prepared  by  repeated  distil- 

CHj.CO. 
lation  of  succinic  acid  alone,  but  better  with  phosphoric  chloride  : 

CH2.CO.OH  CH2.CO. 

+  PC15  =  POCl3  -r  2HC1  +  I  O 

CH2.CO.OH  CH2.CO. 

It  forms  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  120°,  boiling  at  250°.  Boiling 
water  slowly  reconverts  it  into  succinic  acid. 

CH2.CO.Cl 

836.  Succinyl  dichloriJe,  I  .     By  heating  one  molecule 

CH2.CO.Cl 
of  succinic  acid  with  two  of  phosphoric  chloride  a  liquid  of  suffocating 
odour  is  produced,  of  sp.  gr.  139,  which  fumes  strongly  in  moist  air, 
boiling  at  190°,  and  solidifies  at  0°  to  tabular  crystals.     Water  de- 
composes it  into  the  succinic  acid. 

837.  On     agitating    ethylic    succinate    with    aqueous    ammonia 

CH2.CO.NH2 
colourless  needles  of  succinamide,  |  ,  separate.     They  are 

CH2.CO.NH2 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     On  carefully  heating 
to  200°  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  succinimide  : 

CH4.CO. 
I  NH 

CH2.CO. 

The  same  body  also  results  from  heating  succinic  anhydride  in  dry 
ammonia  gas  and  by  the  distillation  of  ammonic  succinate.  It  dis- 
solves in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  former  with  one 
molecule  of  water  in  rhombic  tabular  crystals,  melting  at  125°-126° 
and  boiling  at  287°-288°.     It  also  sublimes  in  colourless  needles. 
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On    heating    its    solution    with    argentic  nitrate  and  ammonia 

CH2.CO. 
argentic  succinimide  is  formed,  |  NAg,  which,   with  excess  of 

CH2.CO. 

OHj.00.NH, 
ammonia,  gives  argentic  succinamide,  \ 

CH2.CO.NAgH 
Succinimide  gives  with  Ba(OH)0  a  baric  salt,  from  which  sulphuric 

CH2".CO.NH2 
acid  liberates  succinamic  acid,    \  ,  which  is  very  difficult 

CHo.CO.OH 
to  crystallise  and  easily  reacts  with  water  to  form  acid  ammonic  suc- 
cinate. 

If  argentic  succinimide  be  treated  with  an  ethereal  solution  of 
succinyl  chloride,  argentic  chloride  separates,  and  the  liquid  on  evapor- 
ation yields  colourless  prisms  of  trisuccindiamine  : 

C2H4(CO)2%^ 
2C2H4(CO)2  :NAg  +  C2H4(C0C1)2  =  C2H4(CO)  /     +  2AgCl 

C2H4(CO)2^ 

Succinuric  acid,  corresponding  to  oxaluric  acid  (§  827),  is  formed 
on  heating  equal  molecules  of  succinic  anhydride  and  urea  to  1 20°  : 

CH2.CO.  CHo.CO.OH 

0  +  NHo.CO.NH,  =  | 
0 1  [,.00.  CH2.CO.NH.CO.NH2 

It  forms  colourless  scaly  crystals,  melting  with  decomposition  at  203°. 

Compounds  of  the  Radical  C3H6(CEE)2. 

838.  Only  dibasic  acids  and  some  other  diad  derivatives  belong- 
ing to  this  hydrocarbon  residue  are  known  ;  they  are — 

1.  Propane  a-dicarboxylic  or  glutaric  acid  : 

CH2.(C0.0H) 

CH2.CH2.CO.OH 

which  may  be  obtained  from  dibromo-propane,  CH2.Br.CH2.CH2.Br, 
and  by  the  decomposition  with  alcoholic  potash  of  the  product  of  the 
action  of  ethylic  sod-aceto-acetate  on  ethylic  a -iodo- propionate. 

The  acid  forms  broad  four-sided  prisms,  melting  at  98°.  It  distils 
if  rapidly  heated  at  about  2903;  when  slowly  heated  there  is  a  partial 
production  of  anhydride. 

2.  Eth<,l-malonic  acid,  CH3.CH2.CH:(CO.OH)2,  by  treating 
ethylic  «-bronibutyrate  (§  747)  with  alcoholic  potassic  cyanide  and 
subsequent  saponification  of  the  crude  nitrile  (see  malonic  acid).  It 
forms  small  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  112°,  and  decomposes  at  160° 
into  CO 2  and  butyric  acid. 

Its  calcium  salt,  C5H6Ca04,H20,  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in 
hot  water.  The  copper  salt,  C5H6Cu04,3H20,  forms  fine  blue  tables. 
The  plumbic  salt  is  very  insoluble. 
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3.  Pyrotartaric  «ci<I,  or  methyl  succinic  acid  : 
CH3.CH.CO.OH 

I 
CHo.CO.OH 

i-  prepared  by  heating  tartaric  acid  with  strong  HC1  to  180°,  or  by 
mixing  it  with  sand  or  pumice  and  heating,  whereby  the  format  i-  11 
of  pyrosuccinic  acid  is  avoided  (§  $03).  It  is  also  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  aceto-formic  and  glyceric  acids ;  by  the  action  of 
nt  hydrogen  on  citraconic,  itaconic,  and  mesaconic  acids  ;  by 
the  saponification  of  dicyano-propane,  CH3.CH(CN).CH,(<  X ).  from 
ally]  iodide  ;  from  ethylic  aceto-methyl  succinate  and  alcoholic  potash  ; 
and  by  rasing  Lranih<>ge  with  potash. 

It  forms  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  112°  ;  on  rapidly  heating  and 
distilling  it  La  resolved  into  water  and   methyl  succinic  anhydridi 
liquid  boiling  at  245°.     Its  salts  are  mostly  crystalline  and  insoluble. 

4.   Dimethyl-maloniic   <>  >.OH)2,   prepared    from 

dimethyl    brom-aoetic   acid    (broni-isobutyric).     It    forms    four-sided 
prism-,  in   ch  less  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  than  the  isomeric  ac 
sublimes  about    120°,  and  melts  at   1  -table  against 

oxidation. 

Hi 'j h  <  /•  Ho m ologue8. 

839.  The  acids,  with  the  exception  of  rocellic,  are  also  obtainable 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  and 
several  have  also  been  synthe>i>ed  by  the  aid  of  ethylic  aceto-acetate 
derivatives. 

Of  acids  of  the  formula  C6H10O4  there  are  known — 
<   il    <   II,.CO.OH 

1.  Adipic,a<  .    is    most  readily  obtained  by 

( 'H.,. CHo.CO.OH 
heating  glycerine  a-iodo-propionic  acid  (§  744)  with   finely  divided 
silver  toll 

2I.C3H4O.OH  +  Ag2  =  AgJ2  +  C6H802(OH)2. 

An  isomeric  acid  is  simultaneously  formed.  Adipic  acid  may  be  crys- 
tallised from  water  in  fine  prisms,  which  melt  at  148°.  Its  ammonic 
salt  forms  very  beautiful  rhombic  plal 

2.  Dimethyl  succinic  acid  ia  prepared  by  heating  a-brom-propionic 
acid  with  molecular  silver  : 

CH3.CH.CO.OH 
2CH3.CHBr.CO.OH  +  Ag,  =  Ag2Bro  + 

CH3.CH.CO.OH 

and  by  decomposing  ethylic  aceto-dimethyl  succinate  with  potash. 
It  is  crystalline  and  melts  at  166°. 

3.  Methyl-propyl  a-dioarboxylic  acid : 

CH3.CH.CO.OH 

I 
CH2.CH2.CO.OH 

is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  product  of  the  action  of  ethylic  o-iodo- 
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propionate  on  ethylic  sod-methyl  aceto-acetate  with  potassic  hydrate. 
It  melts  at  76°. 

C2H5.CH2.CO.OH 

4.  Eihyl-succinic  ■  ,    prepared  by  decom- 

CH2.CO.OH 
posing  ethylic  /3-aceto-ethyl  succinate  with  potash,  melts  at  98°. 

OTT  PO  OTT 

5.  Isopropyl  malonic  acid,  ^tt^CH.CH.^q'qtt,  prepared  from 

ethylic  isopropyl  nialonate,  crystallises  in  prisms,  melting  at  83°. 

6.  Ethyl-methyl  malonic  acid,  ptx  5^>C  p(\'r\jrt  melts  at  118°. 

The  two  last  acids  split  up  on  heating  into  the  corresponding  iso 
propyl  acetic  and  ethyl-methyl  acetic  acids  and  carbonic  acid. 

Pentam  Dicarboxylic  Acids. 

840.  1.  Pimelic  acid,  CyHj  204.  An  acid  of  this  formula  is  obtained 
by  fusing  camphoric  acid  with  potassic  hydrate.  It  forms  transparent 
triclinic  crystals,  melting  at  114°.  On  dry  distillation  it  gives  a 
liquid  anhydride,  C7Hj0O3,  and  water.  Its  calcic  salt  is  very  charac- 
teristic, being  precipitated  when  calcic  chloride  is  added  to  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  the  acid  and  the  mixture  heated. 

CH2.CO.OH 

I 

2.  An  isomeric  acid,  probably  (CH2)3  ,  prepared  by  oxidis- 

CH2.CO.OH 
ing  suberone  with  nitric  acid,  and  by  heating  furonic  acid,  C7H803, 
with  HI,  melts  at  103°. 

3.  Diethyl  malonic  acid,  (C2H5)2C:(CO.OH)2,  melts  at  102°. 

Hexane  Dicarboxylic  Acids,  C8H1404. 

841.  1.  Suberic  acid  is  obtained  by  long  boiling  of  cork  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  or  better  from  castor  oil  by  saponification.  It 
cry>tallise>  in  long  needles  or  plates,  soluble  in  hot  water,  melts  at 
140°,  and  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition  between  150°  and  160°. 
By  heating  with  baric  hydrate  it  gives  normal  hexane,  C6H14. 

(CH3)2:C.CO.OH 
_.    Tetramethyl  succinic  acid,  ,  obtained  by  heat- 

(CH3)2:C.CO.OH 
ing  ethylic  brom-isobutyrate  with  molecular  silver,  forms  small  quad- 
ratic crystals,  fusing  at  95°. 

Acids,  C9H1604. 

842.  1.  Azelaic  acid,  lepargylic  or  anchoic  acid,  is  obtained  by  oxi- 
dation of  cork  and  many  fatty  substances ;  it  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  castor  oil,  and  is  also  formed  on  oxidation  of  stearolic 
acid.  It  forms  lustrous  plates  or  flat  needles  soluble  in  400  parts  cold 
water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  melts  at  106°. 
Heated  with  baric  hydrate,  it  gives  normal  heptane,  CTH16. 

2.  Another  acid,  probably  an  isomer,  is  produced  when  butyro- 
furonic  acid  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid.     It  melts  at  118°. 
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843.  Sebacic  acid,  sebic  acid,  C10H18O4,  formed  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  oleic  acid  (§  800)  and  by  heating  castor  oil  with  sodic 
hydrate  ;  crystallises  from  water  in  colourless  shining  plates,  dissolving 
in  1,500  parts  water  at  10°,  melting  at  127°. 

It  yields  octane  by  distillation  with  baric  hydrate. 

844.  Brassylic  acid,  CnH20O4,  prepared  by  oxidation  of  behenolic 
acid,  forms  scaly  crystals,  difficulty  soluble  in  hot  water  and  melting 
at  109°. 

Rocellic  acid,  017H3204,  obtained  from  Lecanora  tartarea  and 
Rocella  tinctoria,  forms  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  132°. 

Hydrocarbons,  CnH2n  _  4. 

845.  Valylene,  C5H6,  prepared  from  isovalerylen  dibromide 
(§  769)  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  is  a  liquid  of  alliaceous 
odour,  boiling  at  50°.  Like  some  other  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
containing  a  CEE  group,  it  gives  yellow  precipitates  with  ammoniacal 
copper  and  silver  solutions  (§§  752  and  759).  From  its  method  of 
production  the  constitution  is  probably 


^3>c.c;ch. 


When  carefully  treated  with  bromine  in  a  cooling  mixture,  a  crystal- 
line valylene  hexabromide,  C5H6Br6,  along  with  a  liquid  bromide, 
C5H6Br4,  is  obtained. 

Carpene,  C9H14,  is  obtained  by  distilling  calcic  podocarpate.  It  is 
a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  155°  and  giving  bromine  derivatives, 
C9H13Br  and  C9H12Br2.  It  resinifies  on  exposure  to  air  and  re- 
sembles the  terpenes  in  several  respects. 

Derivatives  of  the  Hexavalext  Alcohol  Radicals,  CnH2n_4. 

846.  In  the  hexhydric  alcohols,  CnH2n_4(OH)6,  the  six  hydroxyl 
groups  are  united  to  six  different  carbon  atoms,  so  that  there  must  be 
at  least  a  hexacarbon  nucleus.  So  far  only  derivatives  of  isomeric 
radicals,  C6H8,  are  known. 

Mannite,  C6H8(OH)6. 

847.  Mannite  is  very  widely  disseminated  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  Syringia  vulgaris  and  Ligustrum 
vulgare,  in  numerous  bulbs,  as  in  those  of  Cyclamen  europaeum  and 
celery,  in  fungi  and  sea- weeds,  in  the  sap  of  the  larch,  the  bark  of 
Canella  alba,  the  exuded  sap  of  apple  and  cherry  trees,  limes,  kc.  It 
occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  sap  of  Fraxinus  Ornus,  which  in  the 
dry  state  forms  commercial  manna.  It  is  prepared  artificially  from 
grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  evolved  by  sodium  amalgam, 
or  by  reducing  fermentations,  as  in  the  so-called  mucous  and  butyric 
fermentations  of  sugar. 

It  is  most  readily  obtained  from  manna.  This  is  dissolved  in  half 
its  weight  of  boiling  water,  some  albumin  added  in  order  to  clarify  it, 
and  filtered  through  a  thick  cloth.  The  mass  which  solidifies  on 
cooling  is  pressed  and  obtained  colourless  by  repeated  fine  division  in 
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water  and  pressing.  Mannite  can  also  be  obtained  pure  by  extracting 
manna  with  hot  alcohol  and  crystallisation  of  the  solution. 

Mannite  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  fine  silky  needles,  from  water 
in  large,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  65  parts 
of  water  at  16°,  very  readily  at  100°.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold, 
readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  taste  is  intensely 
sweet;  its  melting  point  is  above  160°.  With  metallic  oxides  it 
yields  compounds  in  which  a  part  of  the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  atoms 
have  been  replaced  by  metals  (comp.  glycerin,  §  676). 

On  keeping  a  solution  of  mannite  mixed  with  chalk  and  putrid 
cheese  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40°,  a  fermentation  occurs,  in 
which  lactic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids  and  some  alcohol  are  formed. 
By  gentle  oxidation,  as  by  the  standing  of  an  aqueous  solution  with 
platinum  black,  it  is  first  converted  into  a  fermentable  sugar, 
mannitose,  C6H8(OH)6  +  O  =  H20  +  C6H7(OH)t50,  closely  re- 
sembling fruit  sugar,  and  from  which,  by  further  addition  of  oxygen, 
mannitic  acid,  C6H1207,  is  obtained.  This  latter  yields  saccharic  acid 
on  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  as  also  does  mannite. 

On  heating  mannite  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  secondary 
normal  hexylic  iodide  is  formed  (§  195).  It  follows  from  this  that 
mannite  must  be  considered  as  a  derivative  of  normal  hexane,  and  has 
the  structural  formula : 

CH2(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(CH).CH2(OH). 

848.  Haloid  Derivatives  of  Mannite. — By  heating  mannite  to 
100°  with  a  large  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic 
acid,  two  hydroxyl  groups  are  replaced  by  halogen  atoms.  There  are 
thus  formed  dihaloid  tetrahydrates  of  the  mannite  radical  (mannyl), 
which  can  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation  of  the  solution  under 
a  bell  jar,  in  which  are  placed  vessels  containing  potassic  hydrate 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Mannite  dicldor-hydr'm,  C6H8CL,(OH)4,  forms  long  colourless 
plates  melting  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  174°  ;  they 
dissolve  in  water,  but  are  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Mannite  dibrom-hydrin,  C6H8Br2(OH)4,  is  very  similar  to  the  fore- 
going, but  is  insoluble  in  water  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  178°. 

849.  Mannite  Salts. — As  a  hexavalent  alcohol  mannite  reacts  with 
strong  mineral  acids  and  the  anhydrides  of  organic  acids,  yielding 
salts  of  mannite,  of  which  only  few  have  been  prepared  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

Ma 'unite  nitrate,  C6H8!N"6018  =  C6H8(O.N02)G,  nitro-mannite,  or 
mannyl  hcxanitrate,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mannite  in  cold  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  and  separates  in  crystals  on  addition  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  : 

C6H8(OH)6  +  6HO.N02  +  6H2S04  =  C6H8(O.N02)6  +  6H4S05. 

This  body  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by 
boiling  alcohol  and  by  ether,  and  separates  from  these  solvents  in  fine 
silky  needles,  which  melt  at  108°.  It  burns  with  detonation  at  120° 
and  explodes  violently  under  a  short  powerful  blow : 

C6H8(ON02)6  =  6C02  +  4H20  +  3N2  +  02. 

Mannite  sulplturic  acid,  CGH8(OH)3(O.S02.OH)3(?),  is  a  liydric 
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basic  mannyl  .sulphate.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mannitein  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  separated  in  similar  manner  to  ethysulphuric 
acid  (§  216),  glycol,  and  glycerin  sulphuric  acids  (§§  518  and  690).  As 
a  strong  acid  it  can  exchange  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  for  metal,  and 
yields  readily  soluble,  difficultly  crystallisable  salts  : 

C6H8(OH)3(O.S02.OM)3. 

The  free  acid  is  decomposed  by  water  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
mannite. 

Salts  of  organic  acids  cannot  be  prepared,  as  in  the  case  of 
glycerin,  by  heating  mannite  with  organic  acids,  as  at  the  same  time 
water  is  eliminated  with  formation  of  mannitan  salts.  Normal 
organic  salts  of  mannite  are  obtained  by  long  heating  of  mannite  with 
the  anhydrides  of  organic  acids;    there  is  thus  obtained,  e.g.  : 

C6H8(OH)6  +  6(C2H30)20  =  6HO.C2H30  +  C6H8(O.C.2H30)6, 

Mannyl  Acetate. — This  crystallises  in  white  granules,  which  are 
little  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol, 
and  melt  at  about  100°. 

850.  MarmUan,  <  \~H.X2Ob  =  C6H8(OH)40,  or  inannyl- oxide  tetra- 
hydrate,  is  prepared  from  mannite  with  direct  elimination  of  a  mole- 
cule of  water  by  beating  to  200°,  and  is  also  formed  by  long  boiling 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Mannitan  is  a  scarcely  liquid 
syrup  of  strongly  sweet  taste,  which  is  niiscible  with  water  and 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  By  long  contact  with  water,  as  by  stand- 
ing in  moist  air,  or  more  quickly  by  boiling  with  baryta  water,  it 
takes  up  a  molecule  of  water  and  is  reconverted  into  mannite. 

Halogen  derivatives  of  mannitan  are  formed  from  the  mannyl 
dihaloid  tetrahydrates  by  boiling  with  water  ;  e.g. 

C6H8C12(0H)4  =  HC1  +  C6H80(0H)3C1. 

In  addition  to  mannitan  chlorhydrin,  the  corresponding  mannitan 
dibromhydrin,  ( ,,iH8.0(OH3)Br,  is  also  known.  Both  are  crystalline 
bodies  soluble  in  water,  which  melt  below  100°  and  are  converted 
into  mannitan  on  long  boiling  with  water  : 

C6H80(0H)3C1  +  H20  =  HC1  +  C6H8(OH)40. 

In  the  preparation  of  mannitan  from  mannite,  by  long  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  this  chloride  is  without  doubt  formed  as  an  inter- 
mediate product. 

,S(ilts  of  mannitan  with  organic  acids  are  formed  by  the  long 
heating  of  the  latter  with  mannite  at  200°-250°.  The  first  products 
are  diacid  salts,  from  which,  by  similar  treatment,  the  normal  tetra- 
acid  salts  are  obtained.  The  following  are  some  of  the  salts  prepared  : — 

Mannitan  diacetate,  C6H80(O.C2H30).,(OH).,,  the  dihutyrate, 
C6H80(O.C4H70)2(OH)2,  and  tetrabutyrate]  C6H80(O.C4H70)4,  all 
three  liquids  soluble  in  ether.  Palmitates  and  stearates  have  also 
been  obtained  as  fatty  masses. 

851.  Dulcite,  or  melampyrite,  C6H1406  =  C6H8(OH)6,  occurs  in 
the  sap  of  numerous  plants,  such  as  Melampyrum  nemorosum,  Scro- 
phularia  nodosa,  Evonymus  europaeus,  &c.  It  occurs  in  largest 
quantity  in  the  so-called  dulcit  manna  from  Madagascar,   prepared 
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from  plants  not  yet  determined,  and  is  obtained  therefrom  by  crystal- 
lisation from  a  hot  aqueous  solution. 

Synthetically  dulcite  has  been  obtained  by  addition  of  hydrogen 
to  lactose,  by  treatment  of  a  solution  of  the  latter  with  sodium 
amalgam. 

Dulcite  crystallises  in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  188°- 
190°,  which  require  38  parts  of  water  at  14°  for  solution.  It  is  but 
little  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it  yields 
mucic  acid.  The  chemical  behaviour  of  dulcite  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  mannite. 

By  heating  with  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acids  it  gives 
dihaloid  tetrahydrates,  crystallising  in  plates,  which  are  but  little 
soluble  in  water,  and  of  which  C6H8C12(0H)4  melts  with  decomposi- 
tion at  180°. 

With  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  dulcite  yields  nitrodulcite, 
C6H8(O.N02)6.  By  heating  to  180°  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
acetic  anhydride  it  gives  the  hexacetate,  C6H8(O.C2H30)6,  crystallis- 
ing in  small  brittle  plates,  melting  at  171°.  Heated  to  solution  with 
1^  part  of  acetic  anhydride  and  some  glacial  acetic  acid,  dulcite 
yields  scales  of  a  diacetate,  C6H8(OH)2(O.C2H30)2,  melting  at  176°  ; 
with  acetic  acid  only  it  gives  the  dulcitan  salts  : 

C6H80(OH)2(O.C2H30)2, 

as  an  oily  liquid,  and  C6H80(O.C2H30)4  as  a  very  bitter,  resinous 
mass.  By  heating  the  latter  with  a  molecule  of  acetic  anhydride  it 
is  transformed  into  the  hexacetate  of  dulcite. 

Ohlor-acetyl  converts  dulcite  into  the  crystalline  pentacetate 
chloride,  C6H8C1(0.C2H30)5,  converted  by  water  into 

C6H8(OH)(O.C2H30)5, 

crystallising  in  needles  of  melting  point  165°. 

852.  A  third  isomeric  of  mannite,  sorbite,  C6H1206,  occurs  in  the 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash  (Sorbus  aucuparia),  and  is  found,  as  it  is 
not  fermentable,  in  the  wine  prepared  from  these  by  fermentation.  It 
forms  crystals  containing  J  molecule  of  water.  In  the  dry  state  it 
melts  at  110o-lll°. 

Isomerides  of  Mannitan. 

853.  Crystalline  bodies  isomeric  with  mannitan  are  found  in 
several  plants ;  their  constitution  must,  however,  be  different,  as  no 
union  with  water  and  conversion  into  compounds  of  the  mannite 
formula  has  been  observed. 

Finite,  C6H1205,  occurs  in  the  exudations  of  the  Californian  pine 
Pinus  lambertiana.  It  forms  hard,  warty  crystal  masses  of  in- 
tensely sweet  taste,  which  melt  at  150°  and  whose  solution  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right. 

Isodulcite,  C6H1205,H20,is  obtained,  together  with  quercetin,  by 
boiling  quercitrin  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  forms  large  trans- 
parent crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble,  and  melt  at  105°-110° 
with  loss  of  their  water  of  crystallisation. 
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NUCLEUS,  CnH2n_5. 

Monobasic  Acids  of  the  Series  CnH2n_402. 

854.  Acids  of  this  series,  CnH2n  _  5O.OH  or  Cn-H2n.  _  3.CO.OH,  are 
mostly  prepared  by  the  action  of  excess  of  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate 
on  the  halogen  addition  products  of  the  members  of  the  acryl  oleic 
acid  series  : 

Cn,H2n._  !Br2CO.OH  +  3KOH  =  2KBr  +  3H20 
+  Cn.H2n._3.CO.OK, 

or,  what  comes  to  essentially  the  same  thing,  on  the  first  halogen 
substitution  products  of  those  acids  : 

Cn'H2n'_2Br.CO.OH  +  2KOH  =  KBr  +  2H20  +  CnH2n._3.CO.OK. 

In  the  carbon  residue  united  to  CO. OH  either  double  union  of 
neighbouring  carbon  atoms  occurs  twice,  or  else  one  triple  union 
occurs,  so  that  the  acids  can  unite  directly  with  four  atoms  of 
halogen. 

By  action  of  nitric  acid  the  higher  members  of  the  series  similarly 
unite  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  yield  monobasic  acids  of  the 
formula  CnH2n_404,  which  further  yield  first  half-aldehydes  and 
later  acids  of  the  succinic  series,  whose  carbon  contents  is  equal  to  half 
that  of  the  acid  CnH2n  _  404  : 

CnH2n_404  +  30  =  C|H2|_204  +C|H2|_203. 

855.  Tetrolic  acid,  C4H402  or  C3H3CO.OH.     Either 

CH3.C ;  C.CO.OH 

or  CH2  :  C  :  CH.CO.OH  is  formed  by  heading  chlor  a-crotonic  acid 
with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  on  the  water  bath,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  potassic  salt  first  formed  : 

CH3.CC1  :CH.CO.OK  +  KOH  =  KC1  +  H20  +  C3H3.CO.OK, 

by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  extracted  from  the  aqueous  solution 
by  shaking  with  ether,  and  also  by  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride 
on  sodium  allylene,  CH3.C  •  CNa.  It  crystallises  in  rhombic  tables, 
deliquescing  in  air,  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  melts  at 
76-5°  and  boils  at  203°. 

856.  Sorbie  acid,  C6H802  =  C5H7.CO.OH,  is  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  unripe  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  by  distillation,  and  passes 
over  with  the  vapour  of  water  as  a  yellow  oil.     This  oil,  on  heating 
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with  solid  potassic  hydrate  and  acidulation,  or  by  long  boiling  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  solid  sorbic  acid.  It  crystallises  in 
long  colourless  needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at  134'5°.  Although  not  distill- 
able  unchanged  alone  it  passes  over  in  the  vapour  of  water.  Its 
baric  salt,  (C5H7.CO.O)2Ba,  crystallises  in  silvery  scales,  which  are 
readily  soluble. 

Ethylic  sorbate,  C5H7CO.O.C2tI5,  prepared  by  saturating  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  an  oil  of 
aromatic  odour  boiling  at  195 '5°. 

Sorbic  acid  unites  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  hydrosorbic acid 
(§  798,  2),  with  bromine,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  latter, 
either  to  form  the  dibromide,  C5H7Br2.CO.OH,  crystallising  in 
small  brilliant  plates  and  melting  at  94°-95°,  or  the  tetrabromide, 
CftH7Br4.CO.OH,  or  tetrabrom-hexylic  acid,  which  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  melts  at  183°,  and  yields  salts  with  the  alkalies, 
barium,  calcium,  and  zinc,  which  mostly  crystallise  in  brilliant  plates 
and  decompose  on  boiling. 

857.  Palmitolic  acid,  C10H28O2  =  C15H27CO.OH,  is  obtained  by 
heating  hypogacic  acid  and  gaidic  acid  dibromides  (§  799)  with 
alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  and  decomposition  of  the  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  potassic  salt  formed  by  mineral  acids.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  and  ether  in  fine  silky  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  melting  at 
42°,  and  combining  directly  with  bromine  to  form  the  bromides 
C16H28Br202  and  C16H28Br402. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  palmitolic  acid  into  palmitoxylic  acid, 
C15H2702CO.OH,  crystallising  in  plates  and  melting  at  67°,  and 
further  oxidises  the  latter  with  resolution  into  suberic  aldehvdic 
acid,  C8H1403  (§  782),  and  suberic  acid,  C8H1404  (§  841). 

Stearolic  acid,  C18H3202  =  Cl7H3,.CO.OH,  is  obtained  from  the 
dibromides  of  oleic  and  elaidic  acids  in  long  colourless  prisms,  melting 
at  48°,  which  are  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  It  volatilises  without 
decomposition.  Its  salts  are  mostly  crystalline,  those  of  the  alkalies 
haying  the  properties  of  soaps.  It  does  not  unite  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  but  gives  with  bromine  a  liquid  dibromide  : 

C18H31Br2O.OH< 

and  a  crystalline  tetrabromide,  Ci8H31Br4O.OH,  which  melts  at  70°. 
Nitric  acid  converts  stearolic  acid  into  stearoxylic  acid : 

C1&H3204=C17H3102.CO.OH. 

This  crystallises  in  brilliant  plates,  melting  at  86°.  Further  action  of 
the  oxidising  agent  conveits  it,  with  decomposition  of  the  molecule, 
into  azela-aldehydic  acid,  C9H1603,  and  azelaic  acid,  C9H1604. 

Behenolic  acid,  C22H40O2  =  C21H39.CO.OH,  obtained  by  action  of 
alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  on  erucic  acid  dibromide  at  150°  and  on 
brassic  acid  dibromide  at  210°-220°.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
tufts  of  needles,  melting  at  57'5°,  and  gives  crystalline  bromides  with 
two  and  four  atoms  of  bromine.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  belienoxylic  acid,  C.21H3902.CO.OH,  brilliant  plates  melting 
at  90°-91°,  brassylo-aldehydic  acid,  CnH20O3,  and  brassylic  acid 
CnH20O2. 
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Derivatives  of  the  Radicals  of  Dibasic  Hydroxy- Acids. 

858.  The  compounds  of  this  series  are  mostly  dibasic  acids,  which 
are  derived  from  the  acids  of  the  series  CryH2ll.(CO.OH)2  by  substitu- 
tion of  halogen,  hydroxyl,  &c,  for  a  hydrogen  atom.  The  hydroxyl 
derivatives,  Cn.H2n._  ,(OH)(CO.OH)2,  therefore,  bear  the  same  relation 
to  these  dibasic  acids  as  that  of  the- gly collie  to  the  fatty  acids. 

Tartronic  Acid,  C3H405  =  CH(OH)(CO.OH)2. 

859.  Tartronic  or  hydroxy-malonic  acid  was  first  obtained  by 
evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of  dinitro-tartaric  acid  : 

CH(O.N02).CO.OH  CO.OH 

|  =  C02  +  N,03  +    | 

CH(O.N02).CO.OH  CH(OH).CO.OH 

it  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  mesoxalic  acid  : 

co!co1oh  + 2H  =  ch(oh);co!oh 

and  by  the  oxidation  of  grape  sugar  by  an  alkaline  copper  solution. 
It  crystallises  in  large  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  180°,  with  evolu- 
tion of  water  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaving  an  amorphous 
residue  of  glycollide  (§  713)  : 


CH(OH).CO.OH  CH2V 

=  C02  +  H20+   |       >0 
CO.OH  CO  / 


860.  Chloral  cyanhydrin  is  a  derivative  of  the  same  carbon 
nucleus ;  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  chloral 
hydrate  : 

CC13.CH(0H)2  +  HCN  =  H20  +  CCl3.CH(OH).CN. 

It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  melting  between  60°  and  61°,  and 
is  decomposed  by  alkalies  into  chloroform  and  metallic  formate  and 
cyanide. 

Trichlor-lactic  acid,  CCl3.CH(OH).CO.OH,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  acids  on  chloral  cyanhydrin,  is  another  derivative  of  the 
same  carbon  nucleus;  it  is  crystalline  and  melts  between  105°  and 
110°.     Its  salts  readily  decompose  into  formates  and  chloral : 

CCl3.CH(OH).CO.ONa  =  CCl3.CHO  +  CHO.ONa. 

Ethylic  trichlor-lactate  forms  plates  melting  between  66°  and  67°. 

Malic  Acid,  C4H605  =  C2H3(OH)(CO.OH)2. 

861.  Three  isomeric  acids  are  possible  of  this  formula  : 

CH2. CO.OH  p^   ATT  ^/-w   ATT 

,  CH3.C(OH) ^  ^  ,  and  CH2(OH)OH'^^ 
CH(OH).CO.OH  .OU.UH  .CO.OH 

So  far  only  two  are  known,  which,  however,  appear  not  to  be  struc- 
tural but  physical  isomers.     One  of  them,  natural  malic  acid,  rotates 
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the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  whilst  the  artificial  is  optically 
inactive.  Both  of  them  are  converted  into  ordinary  succinic  acid  by 
heating  with  hydriodic  acid,  and  lnir^t,  therefore,  correspond  to  the 
first  of  the  three  formulae  above  given. 

Natural  or  optically  active  malic  acid  occurs  very  widely  disse- 
minated in  the  vegetable  juices,  in  the  free  state  in  sour  apples,  unripe 
grapes,  and  especially  in  quinces  and  unripe  mountain  ash  berries. 

It  is  best  prepared  from  the  boiled  and  filtered  juice  of  the  latter, 
which  is  then  nearly  saturated  with  milk  of  lime,  so  that  it  only 
possesses  a  feebly  acid  reaction.     On  continued  boiling  calcic  malate, 

C2H3(OH)*pQ'/-y]>Ca,H20,  precipitates  as  a  nearly  insoluble  crystal- 
line powder.  This  is  then  added  as  long  as  it  still  dissolves  to  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water.  On  cooling  large 
brilliant,  transparent  crystals,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  of  hydric 

C2H3(OH)"pq'q J2Ca,8H20,  separate  ;  these  are  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  and  precipitated  with  plumbic  acetate.  The 
washed,  insoluble  plumbic  salt,  C2H3(OH)(CO.O)2Pb,  is  then  sus- 
pended in  water,  decomposed  by  hydric  sulphide,  and  the  filtered  liquid 
evaporated. 

Malic  acid  crystallises  only  difficultly  in  cauliflower- like  aggregates, 
which  deliquesce  in  acid.  It  melts  at  below  100°  and  decomposes  at 
150°,  or  on  long  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  into  water  and 
fumaric  acid  : 

C2H3(OH)(CO.OH)2  =  H20  +  C2H.2(CO.OH)2. 

Phosphoric  chloride  converts  it  into  fumaric  dichloride,  C2H2(C0.C1)2. 
Its  aqueous  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  a  polarised  beam  of  light 
somewhat  to  the  left   (specif,  rotation  =  —  5°).     By   heating   with 
hydrobromic  acid  it  is  converted  into  brom-succinic  acid  : 

C2H3(OH)(CO.OH)2  +  HBr  =  HX>  +  C2H3Br(CO.OH)2 ; 

with  strong  hydriodic  acid  it  yields  ordinary  succinic  acid  : 

C2H3(OH)(CO.OH)2  +  2HI  =  H20  +  I2  +  C2H4  :(CO.OH)2. 

Chromic  acid  converts  malic  acid  into  malonic  acid  (§  830) ;  putrefac- 
tion   ferments    convert  it    into   carbonic  anhydride,  acetic    succinic 
(§  833)  and  butyric  acids.     Fusing  with  potassic  hydrate  decomp 
it  into  acetate  and  oxalate  : 

CH(OH)CO.OK 

|  +  KOH  =  CH3.CO.OK  +  KO.CO.CO.OK  +  H,. 

CH2.CO.OK 

The  alkaline  malates  are  readily  soluble,  all  others  difficultly 
soluble;  all  are  crystalline. 

Di'thylic  malate,  C2H3(OH)  :(CO.O.C2H5)2,  is  obtained  by  satur- 
ating an  alcoholic  solution  of  malic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
liquid,  after  standing  for  a  long  time,  is  neutralised  with  sodie  hydrate 
and  shaken  with  ether.  On  evaporation  of  the  solution  diethylic 
malate  is  obtained  as  a  liquid  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  also  in 
water,  the  latter  soon  decomposing  it  into  alcohol  and  malic  acid. 
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On  mixing  it  with  ace  ty  lie  chloride  a  violent  reaction  occurs,  in 
which  there  is  formed  : 

CoH3(OH)(CO.O.C9H5)  +  C1.C2H30  =  HC1 
+  C2H3(O.C2H30)(CO.O.C2H5)2, 

Diethylic  acetyl  malate,  a  liquid  boiling  at  258°,  insoluble  in  water, 
saponified  by  alkalies  into  ethylic  alcohol  and  a  malate  and  an  acetate. 

Alcoholic   ammonia    converts   diethylic    malate   into    maim 
C2H3(OH):(( .'<  ».  X  1 1  _. )  _,,   which  separates  in  anhydrous   crystalfl   on 
evaporation. 

Asparagine  and  aspartic  acid  are  most  important  derivatives  of 
malic  acid. 

862.  Asparagine,  C4H8N203,  occurs  in  the  juices  of  many  plants, 
dally  in  such  parts  as  have  been  formed  in  the  dark.     It  occur- 
largely  in  asparagus  shoots,  in  the  roots  of  Althaea  and  Scorzon 
also  in  the  shoots  evolved  in  the  dark  by  leguminosa?. 

To  prepare  it  young  shoots  of  vetch,  grown  in  the  dark,  are 
Btrongly  pressed,  the  filtered  juice  boiled  to  remove  albuminoids,  and 
the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup.  On  long  standing  aspara- 
gine separates,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  hot 
water,  being  at  first  also  heated  with  animal  charcoal. 

It  forms  hard,  colourless,  four-sided,  rhombic  prisms  of  the  formula 
C4H8N203,H20.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  scarcely  in 
alcohol ;  it  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures  without  volatilisation. 
It  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left. 

Asparagine  is  isomeric  with  nialamide;  it  behaves  as  though 
an  amide  of  the  alcohol  group  of  malic  acid,  and  also  as  an  amic  acid  j 
its  structural  formula  is  therefore  : 

CO.NH,  CO.NH, 

I  "  I 

(     H3.NH2  or  C0II3.NH3.O.CO 

I        /\  f  I 

CO.O       H       CO.O.NH3.C2H3.CO.NH, 

It  yields  with  acids  and  bases  compounds  like  those  of  glycocine  (comp. 
§  718),  and,  like  that  body,  unites  with  copper,  kc.  (§  719).  It  is 
readilv  decomposed  on  boiling  with  acids  or  bases,  yielding 

863.  Asparti  iH7N04  =  C,H3(NH,)  :(CO.OH)2 : 

CO.NH2  CO.OK 

I  "  I 

C,H3.NH.,  +  2KOH  =  C2H3(NH2)  +  H20  +  NH3 

I     /V  I 

CO.O      H  CO.OK 

Aspartic  acid  occurs  in  sugar  molasses,  and  in  the  product  of 
decomposition  of  albuminoids,  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  or  by 
heating  with  bromine  and  water  or  zincic  chloride.  It  crystallises  in 
colourless  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
require  364  parts  of  water  at  11°  for  solution.  It  rotates  the  plane 
of  polarisation  to  the  right. 

Aspartic  acid  stands  to  malic  acid  in  the  same  relation  as  glycocine 
t  1  glycollic  acid,  and  in  consequence  yields  salts  with  both  acids  and 
alkalies. 

k  k  2 
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HO.CO.CH.NH3Cl 

Aspartic  acid  hydrochloride,  ,  crystallises  in 

HO.CO.CH2 

rhombic  prisms,  whose  solution  is  dextrorotary  and  has  a  strongly  acid 
reaction. 

Towards  metallic  carbonates  aspartic  acid  behaves  as  a  monobasic 
acid  : 

CO.O       H  CO.O      H 

I     V  I     \/ 

2C2H3.NH2  +  Na2C03  =  C02  +  H20  +  2C2H3.NH2 

!  I 

CO.OH  CO.ONa 

From  strong  basic  hydrates  it  takes  two  equivalents  of  metal  and 
yields  salts  of  alkaline  reaction  : 

CO.O       H  CO.ONa 

I       \/  I 

C2H3.NH2  +  2NaOH  =  2H00  +  C2H3.NH2 

I  I 

CO.OH  CO.ONa 

from  which  carbonic  anhydride  removes  half  the  metal.  All  the 
metallic  salts  are  dextrorotary. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  aspartic  acid  into  optically  active  malic  acid  : 

C2H3(NH2):(CO.OH)2  +  HO.NO  =  H20  +  N2 
+  C2H3(OH):(CO.OH)2. 

864.  Optically  inactive  malic  acid  can  be  prepared  from  succinic 
acid  and  from  optically  active  malic  acid. 

On  heating  succinic  acid  with  a  molecule  of  bromine  and  1 5  times 
its  weight  of  water  to  150°  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  monobromsuecinic 
acid  is  formed : 

CH2.CO.OH  CHBr.CO.OH 

I  +  Br2  =  HBr  +    | 

CH2.CO.OH  CH2.CO.OH 

crystallising  in  needles,  soluble  in  five  times  their  weight  of  water, 
and  converted  on  boiling  with  argentic  oxide  or  alkalies  into  inactive 
malic  acid  or  hydroxy-succinic  acid. 

The  acid  ammonic  salt  of  optically  active  malic  acid  loses  water 
when  heated  to  180°-200°,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  powder, 
which  on  long  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  goes  slowly  into  solution 
as  aspartic  acid  hydrochloride.  This  latter  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness,  to  remove  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved  in  water,  one 
half  of  the  solution  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  the  other  half  then 
added,  when  optically  inactive  aspartic  acid  is  precipitated : 

CO.O      H       CO.OH  CO.O       H 

I     \/        I  V 

C2H3.NH2  +  C2H3.NH3C1  =  NH4C1  +  2  C2H3.NH2 

I  I  i 

CO.ONH4       CO.OH  CO.OH 
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The  previous  conversion  of  amnionic  malate  is  represented  by  the 
equation  : 

>.ONH4  ).0      H 

i  \y 

CjH3.OH  =  l  H    XH 

I  I 

CO.OH  ,     CO.OH 

The  optically  inactive  aspartic  acid  resembles  the  active  completely, 
but  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  (in  20S  pan-  Similar 

inconsiderable  differences  are  shown  in  the  corresponding  derivatives. 
ous  acid  converts  inactive  aspartic  into  inactive  malic  acid,  whose 
properties  and  reactions  agree  in  all  essentials  with   those  of  the 
natural  acid. 

865.  .>• dphon-succinic  acid,  C2H3(S02OH)(CO.OHU,  is  obtained 
by  bringing  together  sulphuric  anhydride  and  ethylene  succinic  acid  : 

SO,.OH 

CH  .lO.OH  I 

-  -03  =  CH2.CO.OH 
CH2.CO.OH 

LlIo.CO.OH 

and  by  long  heating  of  fumaric  or  maleic  acids  with  alkaline 
sulphi: 

H),  +  K.S02.OK  =  C,H3  -  /^ 

It  i-  ■  tribasie  Mid,  m  readily  soluble,  and  crystallises  indistin. 

Acid*  of  the  Formula  C5H805. 

866.  1 .  Hvlroiy-pyrotartaric  Acids. — Three  isomeric  acids  of  this 
formula  have  been  prepared  from  the  three  isomeric  pvrocitric  acids 
(itaconic,  citraconic,  and  niesaccnic  ad 

a.  Itamalic  Acid. — On  heating  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
itaconic  acid  unites  with  a  molecule  of  HC1  and  yields  itamono- 
chlor-pyrotartaric  acid  : 

C3H4 :  (OO.OH),  +  H  O.OH)* 

which  forms  crystals  melting  between  1-kV  and  145°.  On  boiling  with 
water  or  alkalies  it  yields  itamalic  acid  : 

C  H-.C1:  (CO.OH),  +  H20  =  HC1  +  C  :M-  CM  H 

The  latter  crystallises  in  long  deliquescent  needles,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melts  between  60°  and  65?,  and  at  higher  tem- 
peratures loses  a  molecule  of  water  and  is  reconverted  into  itaconic 
acid. 

Paraconic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  the  ethereal  anhydride  of 
itamalic  acid.  It  is  obtained  together  with  that  body  by  heating 
itachlor-pyrotartaric  acid  with  water  : 

CO.OH  00 O 

I  \       / 

H5C1  =  HCl  +  C3H5 

I  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 
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and  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  the  calcic  salt  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  crystalline,  melts  at  70°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  It 
unites  with  hydrobroinic  acid,  forming  itabrom-pyrotartaric  acid,  and 
is  converted  into  itamalic  acid  by  strong  bases. 

b.  Citramalic  Acid.- — Citraconic  acid  unites  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  citrachlor-pyrotartaric  acid,  03H5Cl(CO.OH)2,  which 
readily  decomposes — mere  warming  of  its  aqueous  solution  sufficing — 
into  hydrochloric  and  mesaconic  acids,  and  from  which  citramalic 
acid  cannot  be  prepared  ;  but  this  can  be  obtained  from  the  addition 
product  of  hypochlorous  and  citraconic  acids,  eld  or -citramalic  acid  : 

C3H4:(CO.OH)2  +  C10H  =  C3H4Cl(OH):(CO.OH)2, 
when  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with  zinc  : 

2C3H4Cl(OH):(CO.OH)2  +  Zn3  =  ZnCl2 
+  2C3H5(OH):(CO.O)2Zn  +  H2. 

Citrainalic  acid  is  dibasic,  amorphous,  and  deliquescent. 

c.  Mesamalic  Acid. — Mesaconic  acid  gives  with  hydrochloric 
acid  the  crystal  line  mesachlor  pyrotartaric  acid,  which  melts-  at 
129°-130°,  and  on  boiling  with  water  decomposes  into  mesamalic 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  Mesamalic  acid*  is  deliquescent  and  melts 
at  60°. 

All  three  acids  are  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  pyrotartaric  acid,  into 
which  they  can  be  converted  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid. 

2.  Glyceryl  hydrate  dicarbonic  acid,  erroneously  termed  oxypvro- 
tartaric  acid,  is  prepared  from  dichlorhydrin.  By  heating  this  latter 
with  alcohol  and  potassic  cyanide,  dieyanhydrin  is  formed,  which  on 
boiling  with  potassic  hydrate  yields  ammonia  and  potassic  glyceryl 
hydrate  dicarbonate  : 

CH2.CN  CH..CO.OK 

I  I 

CH.OH  +  2HOK  +  2H20  =  2NH3  +  CH.OH 

I  I 

CH2.CN  CH2.CO.OK 

The  free  acid  forms  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  135°  and  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

3.  Hydroxy-yhitaric  Acid.— ~Nany  protein  bodies  on  decomposition 
yield,  in  addition  to  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  aspartic  acid,  also  a  homo- 
logue  of  the  latter,  glutamic 

C5H9N04  =  C3H5(NH2):(CO.OH)2, 

which  forms  rhombic  pyramids,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  which 
on  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  yields  hydroxy-glutaric  acid. 

This  latter  has  only  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  scarcely  erys- 
tallisable  syrup,  and  forms  amorphous  salts.  Hydriodic  acid  converts 
it  into  glutaric  acid  (§  838,  3).  The  constitution  of  this  compound 
is  entirely  unknown. 

4.  Methyl  hydroxy-succinic  acid : 

CH3.C(OH)(CO.OH).CH2.CO.OH, 
is  prepared  by  heating  ethylic  aceto-acetate  with  half  its  weight   of 
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hydrocyanic  acid  at  100°,  and  then  digesting  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  crystallises  in  deliquescent  needles. 

867.  Probably  <liaterebicaci<l,  C7H120-,  and  U  .  C7H10O4, 
belong  to  this  group.  The  first  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  salts, 
the  latter  in  the  free  state  also. 

To  prepare  terebic  acid,  oil  of  turpentine  is  warmed  to  80°  with  four 
parts  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  125.  As  soon  as  the  first  violent  action 
has  ceased  the  resulting  mass  Is  heated  on  the  water  bath  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  frequent  addition  of  small  quantities  of  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4.  The  liquid,  evaporated  to  a  third  of  its  volume, 
is  then  mixed  with  much  water,  filtered  if  necessary,  and  evaporated 
to  crystallisation.  Hydric  amnionic  oxalate  crystallises  out  with  the 
terebic  acid,  from  which  the  latter  can  be  separated  by  recrystallisation 
from  hot  water. 

Terebic  acid  forms  small,  brilliant,  colourless  prisms,  which  dis- 
solve in  about  100  parts  of  cold  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol  and 
boiling  water.  It  melts  at  175°,  sublimes  below  that  temperature, 
decomposes  on  greater  heating  into  carbonic  anhvdride  and  pvroterebic 
acid  (§  798,  3). 

With  carbonates  it  yields  monobasic  terebates,  <  '71 1  .MO.,,  which 
are  mostly  soluble  in  water.  Strong  bases,  on  the  other  hand,  give  the 
dibasic,  mostly  difficultly  soluble  and  more  crvstallisable,  salt  of  dia- 
terebic  acid : 

C7H9K04  +  KOH  =  c:H.   K,05, 

which  on  treatment  with  carbonic  anhydride  lose  half  their  metal 
and  are  reconverted  into  tereb. 

These  reactions  and  the  decomposition  suffered  by  terebic  acid 
on  heating  render  the  following  constitutional  formula?  probable  : 

c5><fOH  ™£f\ 

CH2  CH2  O 

I  I         I 

CH.CO.OH  CH-C=0 

I  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Diaterebic  acid.  Terebic  acid. 

Their  relations  to  one  another  are  the  same  as  those  of  itamalic  and 
paraconic  acids. 

The  Group  of  '  Carbo-Hydrates.' 

868.  The  compounds  belonging  to  this  family  contain  either  six 
or  some  whole  multiple  of  six  carbon  atoms,  and  twice  as  many  hy- 
drogen as  oxygen  atoms.  They  are  amongst  the  most  important 
physiological  compounds,  generally  forming  the  principal  part  of  the 
organic  matter  of  the  vegetable  organism,  and  also  occur  largely  in  the 
animal  body. 

The  very  numerous  members  correspond  almost  without  exception 
to  one  of  the  formulae  C6Hl206,  CjjH^Oh,  and  C6H10O5,  and  stand 
to  one  another  in  very  simple  genetic  relations. 

The  compounds  corresponding  to  lx)th  the  last  expressions  must  be 
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expressed  as  anhydrides  of  those  of  the  first,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
are  converted  into  them  by  action  of  ferments  or  by  boiling  with 
acids,  water  being  combined  : 

C^H^On  +  H,0  =-  2C6H1206 
and 

(C6H10O5)n  +  nR20  =  rcC6H1206. 

Although  so  far  not  a  single  one  of  these  bodies  has  been  prepared 
synthetically,  nor  the  molecular  weight  yet  been  determined  with 
certainty  in  a  single  case,  yet  something  is  known  of  the  constitution 
of  these  bodies.  They  have,  without  exception,  the  properties  of  poly- 
hydric  alcohols,  and  some  of  them  in  addition  behave  like  aldehydes. 
The  compounds  C6H1206  and  C12H22011  are  soluble  in  water,  have  a 
sweet  taste,  and  are  termed  sugars,  whilst  a  part  of  those  having  the 
atomic  proportion  C6H10O5  cannot  be  dissolved  unchanged  by  any 
liquid. 

The  Sugars,  C6H1206.     Glucoses. 

869.  The  most  widely  disseminated  and  most  important  sugars  of 
this  group  are  the  first  aldehydes  of  the  mannite  bodies,  C6H1406 
(§  846  and  following),  and  can  be  converted  into  those  bexhydric 
alcohols  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  As  aldehydes  they  reduce 
the  oxides  of  the  noble  metals,  as  also  cupric  oxide  when  free  alkali  is 
present.  In  addition  they  behave  as  pentahydiic  alcohols,  i.e.  can 
exchange  five  hydrogen  atoms  for  acid  radicals,  forming  true  salts, 
also  can  exchange  some  of  these  hydrogen  atoms  for  metal,  which, 
however,  is  again  removed  by  carbonic  anhydride.  Several  of  them 
are  so  decomposed  by  yeast,  when  in  aqueous  solution,  that  the  main 
products  are  ethylic  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride.  Their  constitu- 
tion can  be  expressed  by  the  formula  C5H6(OH)5.CH  :  O.  That 
the  group  C5H5(OH)5,  even  if  each  hydroxyl  group  be  united 
to  a  different  carbon  atom,  can  have  varied  constitutions,  and 
therefore  is  the  cause  of  true  isomerism,  requires  no  further 
proof.  The  number  of  possible  isomers  would  be  still  further 
increased  if,  as  with  the  single  aldehydes  of  the  formula  CnH2nO, 
polymerisations  also  occurred,  and  physical  isomerism  may  also  occur. 

There  still  remains  the  further  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
hexhydric  alcohols  of  the  formula  C6H120G  =  C6H6(OH)6,  in  whose 
carbon  nuclei  there  must  occur  either  one  divalent  union  of  neigh- 
bouring carbon  atoms  or  the  nucleus  must  be  closed  to  a  ring.  Such 
bodies  are,  so  far,  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  certain  sugars  which  lack  the  properties  of  aldehydes,  and  also 
are  incapable  of  fermentation,  may  belong  to  the  category. 

C5H6(OH)6 
Grape  Sugar,  Glucose  or  Dextrose,  \ 

CH:0 

870.  Dextrose  occurs  in  most  sweet-tasting  fruits,  such  as  grapes, 
figs,  cherries,  plums,  <fce.,  often  together  with  the  isomeric  fruit  sugar. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  these  fruits  by  boiling  and  filtering  the  juice, 
evaporating  to  a  syrup,  when,  on  standing,  it  crystallises  after  a  time 
in  warty  masses,  and  can  be    purified    by  crystallisation  from  hot 
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alcohol.  Dextrose  occurs,  together  with  lcevulose,  in  honey,  in  small 
quantity  in  healthy  blood  and  urine,  and  at  times  largely  pathologically 
in  the  latter  (especially  in  cases  of  diabetes).  It  also  is  found  in 
small  quantity  in  the  liver  when  examined  quickly  after  death ;  after 
the  lapse  of  a  little  time  it  is  found  in  large  quantity,  as  the  result 
of  post  mortem  changes  in  the  glycogen  contained  in  the  liver.  It  is 
further  obtained  by  the  action  of  certain  ferments  or  hot  dilute  acids 
on  certain  of  the  carbo-hydrates  of  the  formulae  C12H22On  (e.g.  from 
cane  sugar  together  with  Isevulose)  and  C6H10O5  (cellulose,  starch, 
dextrin),  by  combination  of  water,  and  by  similar  action  from  numer- 
ous organic  bodies  which  are  ethereal  or  saline  compounds  of  dextrose 
and  are  termed  glucosides  (e.g.  salicine,  phloridzine,  amygdaline,  &c.) 
On  the  large  scale  it  is  generally  prepared  by  adding  10  parts  of 
starch  in  portions  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  20  parts  of  water ;  after  boiling  for  several  hours  the  acid  is  neu- 
tralised with  calcic  carbonate,  the  solution  freed  from  the  separated 
calcic  sulphate,  decolourised  by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  syrup  evapo- 
rated. This,  on  ccoling,  then  solidifies  to  an  indistinctly  crystalline 
mass  of  grape  sugar.  Starch  can  also  be  converted  into  dextrose  by 
the  action  of  the  diastase  of  malt.  To  obtain  it  pure  it  must  be 
finally  crystallised  from  alcohol. 

From  aqueous  solution  dextrose  separates  in  colourless  granular 
masses  of  the  formula  C6H1206,H20;  from  strong  alcohol,  anhydrous 
in  fine  needles,  which  unite  to  wart-like  masses. 

They  first  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  on  slow  heating  below 
80°  ;  on  quick  heating  to  this  temperature  they  melt,  and  an  amorphous 
hygroscopic  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  slowly  reconverted  into  crystals 
on  exposure  to  moist  air. 

Dry  dextrose  dissolves  in  1^  part  of  cold  water,  50  parts  of  85  % 
alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  only  about  5  parts  at  the  boiling 
point. 

All  solutions  of  dextrose  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  strongly 
to  the  right ;  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  freshly  prepared  solutions 
of  both  crystalline  forms  and  of  that  dried  without  fusion  =  104°.  On 
keeping  this  diminishes  slowly  by  boiling  quickly  until  it  becomes 
constant  at  [a]  =  56°.  This  latter  rotary  power  is  also  that  of  a 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  amorphous  grape  sugar  rendered  anhydrous 
by  fusion,  and  of  such  as  occurs  in  aqueous  solution  (therefore  of  that 
in  urine). 

By  long  heating  to  170°  dry  dextrose  loses  a  molecule  of  water 
and  is  transformed  into  ylucosane,  C6H10O5,  an  amorphous  mass  of 
scarcely  sweet  taste,  which  stands  to  dextrose  as  mannitan  does  to 
mannite,  and  similarly  can  be  reconverted  into  dextrose  by  slow  ad- 
dition of  water,  especially  by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 

The  noble  metals  are  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  from  all 
their  solutions  by  dextrose,  mercury  even  being  precipitated  from 
mercuric  cyanide.  Cupric  solutions  are  also  reduced  in  the  presence 
of  free  alkali.  This  latter  reaction  occurs  slowly  in  the  cold,  very 
quickly  on  heating,  and  in  the  latter  case  gives  pure  anhydrous 
cuprous  oxide.  In  the  presence  of  free  alkali  basic  bismuthous  nitrate 
is  also  reduced. 

The  reduction  of  cupric  salts  is  employed  in  a  very  useful  volume- 
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trie  method  for  the  estimation  of  dextrose,  one  molecule  of  the  latter 
in  presence  of  much  water  causing  the  reduction  of  five  molecules  of 
cupric  salt  to  cuprous  oxide. 

The  copper  is  employed  in  the  form  of  '  Fehling's  solution.'  This 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  34'64  grams  of  pure  crystallised  cupric  sul- 
phate in  about  100  grams  of  water,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  200  grams 
of  pobassic  sodic  tartrate  in  600  cc.  of  sodic  hydrate  solution  of  1-13 
sp.  gr.,  and  the  whole  made  up  to  1,000  cc.  by  addition  of  water. 
10  cc.  of  this  solution  will  require  for  complete  reduction  '05  gram  of 
dextrose.  After  the  reaction  the  salts  of  tartronic  and  several  other 
organic  acids  are  found  in  solutiou. 

In  presence  of  free  alkalies  dextrose  can  be  oxidised  by  exposure 
to  air ;  in  absence  of  air  an  alkaline  solution,  on  heating,  turns  brown, 
and  after  a  time  deposits  humus-like  bodies. 

The  decompositions  of  grape  sugar  in  aqueous  solution  by  yeast, 
chiefly  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  by  putrefaction  ferments 
into  lactic  and  later  into  butyric  acids,  with  simultaneous  formation  of 
mannite,  have  been  already  mentioned  at  the  respective  places.  Under 
other  circumstances,  at  present  not  known  with  certainty,  the  so-called 
mucous  fermentation  occurs,  whose  chief  products  are  a  gummy  body, 
lactic  acid  and  mannite. 

Mannite  is  also  formed  from  dextrose  by  nascent  hydrogen  evolved 
with  sodium  amalgam.  From  this  it  is  very  probable,  though  not 
certain,  that  dextrose  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  : 

CH2(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH(OH).CH:0. 

The  first  oxidation  products  of  dextrose  are  gluconic  and  saccharic 
acids. 

871.  Dextrose  Salts. — Anhydrous  dextrose  dissolves  slowly  and 
without  coloration  in  1J  time  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  yields  thereby  a  basic  hydric  sulphate  corresponding  in 
general  to  glycerine  sulphuric  acid.  The  formula  of  this  dextrose 
sulphuric  acid  is  not  known,  as,  on  account  of  its  ready  decomposability 
by  water  into  dextrose  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  can  scarcely  be  prepared 
in  a  state  of  purity.     Its  baric  salt  is  soluble. 

Different  acetates  are  obtained  by  heating  dextrose  with  acetic 
anhydride.  One  part  of  dextrose  with  2-J-  parts  of  acetic 
anhydride  yields  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter  dextrose 
diacetate,  C5H6(OH)3(O.C2H30)2.CHO,  as  a  colourless  amorphous 
mass,  melting  below  100°,  of  very  bitter  taste,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water,  which  by  heating  to  160°  with  water  is  rapidly  de- 
composed into  acetic  acid  and  dextrose.  If  it  is  heated  for  a  long  time 
to  140°  with  double  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride  dextrose  triacetate, 
C5H6(OH)2(O.C2H30)3.CHO,  is  formed  as  a  colourless  solid  mass, 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

On  heating  dextrose  with  large  excess  of  acetylic  chloride  a  pretty 
energetic  reaction  occurs,  and  after  evaporation  there  remains  aceto- 
chlor-hydrose,  i.e.  dextrose  chloride  tetracetate  : 

C5H6Cl(O.C2H30)4.CHO, 

as  a  colourless  crystalline  body,  very  readily  decomposed  by  water 
and  converted  by  well-cooled  strong  nitric  acid  into  dextrose  nitrate 
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tetracetate,  C^H6(O.N02)(O.C2H30).,.CHO,  which  crystallises  in  rhom- 
bic tables  and  prisms  melting  at  145°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

872.  Metallic  Compounds  of  Dextrose. — Like  all  polyhydric 
alcohols  dextrose  combines  with  metals  when  in  contact  with  basic 
hydrates.  The  resulting  compounds  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  are 
decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride  into  dextrose  and  a  carbonate,  and 
are  oxidised  and  turn  brown  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  oxygen. 

On  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  dextrose  and  potassic  hydrate,  a 
transparent  jelly  of  potassium  dextrose  separates,  which  soon  discolours 
and  decomposes.  The  barium  and  calcium  compounds  are  also  soluble 
in  water.  An  insoluble  lead  compound  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  dextrose  by  basic  plumbic  acetate,  as  an  amorphous  preci- 
pitate containing  three  atoms  of  lead  to  two  molecules  of  sugar. 

In  presence  of  alkali  cupric  oxide  is  largely  dissolved  to  a  deep 
blue  liquid,  which  soon  deposits  cuprous  oxide. 

A  beautiful  crystalline  compound,  dextrose  sodic  chloride  : 

2C6H1206,NaCl,H20, 

is  formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  dextrose  and  common  salt  and 
evaporating  slowly.  This  often  separates  spontaneously  from  diabetic 
urine. 

Lcevulose,  or  Fruit  Sugar,  C6H120G. 

873.  Lsevulose  frequently  accompanies  dextrose  in  the  juices  of 
sweet  fruits,  and  together  with  the  latter  constitutes  honey.  It  is 
formed  together  with  dextrose  in  the  decomposition  of  cane  sugar  by 
ferments  or  by  boiling  with  acids,  and  is  formed  alone  in  the  corre- 
sponding transformation  of  inulin.  As  lsevulose  does  not  crystallise, 
its  purification  is  extremely  difficult.  The  separation  from  dextrose 
is  best  effected  by  means  of  the  difficultly  soluble  lime  compound. 

Dried  at  100°,  lsevulose  forms  a  gummy,  deliquescent  mass,  which 
is  pretty  soluble  in  mediumly  concentrated  spirit,  but  is  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol.  The  solutions  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
left,  the  specific  rotary  power  =  —  104°. 

Towards  ferments,  bases,  oxides  of  the  noble  metals,  and  alkaline 
cupric  solutions  it  behaves  exactly  like  dextrose.  Heated  to  170°,  it 
is  converted  into  laivulosane,  C6H10O5,  which  can  be  reconverted 
into  hevulose.     On  oxidation  it  yields  saccharic  acid. 

Mannitose,  obtained  from  mannite  by  moderated  oxidation,  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  laevulose,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  its  optical 
inactivity. 

Lactose,  C6H1206. 

874.  Lactose  is  formed  from  milk  sugar  by  treatment  with  ferments 
or  dilute  acids,  together  with  another  sugar  which  appears  to  be 
dextrose.  On  evaporating  the  liquid  lactose  crystallises  first  in  leafy 
and  warty  crystals.  It  has  a  greater  dextrorotary  power  than 
dextrose,  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation  when  mixed  with  yeast, 
and  reduces  alkaline  cupric  salts  to  cuprous  oxide.  It  is  distinguished 
from  dextrose  by  giving  no  compound  with  sodic  chloride,  and  by 
yielding  lactonic  and  mucic  acids  as  its  first  products  of  oxidation,  in 
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this  resembling  dulcite,  which  latter  can  be  obtained  from  it  by  ad- 
dition of  hydrogen.     Lactose  is  therefore  the  first  aldehyde  of  dulcite. 

Non-fermentable  Sugars  of  the  Formula  C6H1206. 

875.  Inosite,  C6H1206,2H20,  is  contained  in  small  quantity  in  the 
juices  of  animal  muscle  (especially  those  of  the  heart)  and  numerous 
organs,  and  also  occurs  in  the  urine  during  some  diseases  of  the 
kidney. 

To  obtain  it  the  mother  liquor  of  the  creatine  crystals  (§  727)  is 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  gradually  mixed  with  alcohol. 
Potassic  sulphate  first  separates,  and  later  inosite  in  cauliflower-like 
groups  of  colourless  crystals,  which  on  recrystallisation  separate  in 
large  rhombic  prisms  of  sweet  taste.  It  effloresces  in  air,  losing  its 
water  of  crystallisation,  and  then  melts  at  210°.  It  dissolves  in  16 
parts  of  water  at  10*5°,  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 

On  dissolving  inosite  in  strong  nitric  acid  and  then  adding  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  nitroi'nosite  separates.  This  appears  to  have 
the  composition  CGH6(O.N02)6.  Therefore  inosite  is  not  an  alde- 
hyde sugar,  but  a  hexhydric  alcohol  of  the  formula  C6H6(OH)6. 

A  very  characteristic  rose  coloration  is  obtained  by  evaporating 
inosite  nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  adding  some  solution  of 
ammoniacal  calcic  chloride  and  once  more  evaporating. 

Mercuric  nitrate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  solutions  of 
inosite,  which,  on  heating,  turns  red  and  serves  as  a  means  of  detect- 
ing inosite. 

Inosite  is  also  found  in  many  plants,  especially  in  green  beans,  the 
shells  of  peas,  in  the  unripe  berries  and  leaves  of  the  vine,  in  as- 
paragus, &c. 

Sorbin,  C6H1206,  occurs  in  mountain  ash  berries,  and  forms  large 
colourless  crystals,  readily  soluble ;  on  oxidation  it  first  yields  aposorbic 
acid. 

Arabinose,  or  gum  sugar,  C6H1206,  is  formed,  together  with  a  fer- 
mentable syrupy  sugar,  by  the  decomposition  of  arabin  by  dilute  boiling 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  large  transparent  rhombic  prisms, 
readily  dissolving  in  water  and  melting  at  160°.  The  solution  is 
strongly  dextrorotary  (a  =  -+-  116°),  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and 
reduces  alkaline  cupric  solutions  to  cuprous  oxide  and  silver  solutions 
to  metal. 

Eucaline,  C6H1206  (after  drying  at  100°),  is  formed,  together  with 
dextrose,  by  the  decomposition  of  melitose  (see  §  881).  It  is  an  amor- 
phous, dextrorotary  mass,  which  is  readily  decomposed  on  heating,  re- 
duces alkaline  cupric  solutions,  and  is  oxidised  to  oxalic  acid  by  nitric 
acid. 

876.  Sugars  from  Caoutchouc. — Commercial  caoutchouc  contains 
several  peculiar  methyl-ether  saccharine  bodies.  They  are  obtained 
by  heating  the  finely  divided  caoutchouc  with  alcohol,  and  are  left  in 
the  crystalline  form  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  By  heating  with 
hydro-haloids  they  yield  methyl  haloid  and  non-fermentable  sugars  of 
the  formula  C6H1206. 

Two  may  be  mentioned  as  representative. 

Dambonite,  C8H1606  =  C6H10(CH3)2O6,  is  obtained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  way  from   the  caoutchouc  of  Gaboon.     It  crystallises  in 
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prisms,  which  melt  at  190°  and  sublime  slowly  at  210°.  On  heating 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  110°,  methylic  chloride  and 
dambose,  C6H1206,  are  obtained.  The  latter  crystallises  in  thick 
six-sided  prisms,  melting  at  212°  ;  it  is  pretty  soluble  in  water,  but 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Borneo  caoutchouc  yields  bornesite,  C7H1406  =  G6Hn(CH3)06, 
crystallising  in  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  175°,  and  decomposed  by 
hydriodic  acid  into  methylic  iodide  and  Borneo  dambose,  C6H1206, 
which  melts  at  220°. 

Sugars,  C^H^On.     Saccharoses. 

877.  All  these  sugars,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acid  or  by  action  of 
ferments  on  aqueous  solutions,  take  up  water,  and  are  converted  into 
two  molecules  of  the  formula  C6H1206.  They  must  therefore  be  an- 
hydrides of  the  latter  (corresponding  to  the  dialkyl  oxides),  and  have 
the  general  formula  : 

(HO)4C5H6-0-C5H6(OH)4 

CH:0  CH:0 

when  derived  from  the  aldehyde  sugars. 

Numerous  cases  of  isomerism  are  possible  both  where  two  different 
aldehyde  sugars  are  united  or  where  two  molecules  of  the  same 
combine. 

The  decomposition  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids — termed  inversion 
— leads  in  every  case  to  the  formation  of  a  saline  compound  as  an 
intermediate  product. 

[C6H70(OH)4];o  +  H2S04  =  C6H70(OH)4(O.S02.OH) 
+  C6H70(OH)5, 

from  which,  by  boiling  with  water,  regeneration  of  the  acid  is 
effected  : 

C6H70(OH)4(O.S02.OH)  +  H20  =  C6H70(OH)5  +  HO.S02.OH, 

the  latter  then  repeating  the  process  with  fresh  molecules  of  the 
anhydride  sugar. 

The  sugars  C12H22Ou  are  not  directly  fermentable,  but  when 
treated  with  yeast  are  mostly  inverted,  and  then  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Cane  Sugar,  or  Saccharose,  C^H^On- 

878.  Cane  sugar  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  nearly  all  sweet 
fruits,  richly  in  the  sugar  cane  and  in  sorghum,  many  roots,  the 
sugar  maple,  and  in  the  liquid  contained  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers. 

To  prepare  cane  sugar  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  is  heated 
to  100°  with  5  %  of  calcic  hydrate  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inverting  action  of  free  acids  and  to  precipitate 
mucous  and  albuminoid  bodies.  To  remove  colouring  matters  the 
liquid  is  filtered  through  thick  layers  of  bone  charcoal,  and  the  nearly 
colourless  liquid  is  then  evaporated  in  vacuo  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  at  the  lowest  temperature,  until  on  cooling  a  crystalline  mass  is 
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obtained.  The  crystals  are  purified  commercially  by  washing  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sugar. 

By  slow  evaporation  of  concentrated  solutions  saccharose  separates 
in  large  colourless,  monoclinic  crystals  (sugar  candy). 

The  taste  of  cane  sugar  is  extremely  sweet.  It  dissolves  in  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  a  colourless  syrup,  and  is  strongly 
dextrorotary  ([a]  =  +  73°-74°).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol. 

It  melts  at  160°  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  glassy,  hygroscopic 
mass  (barley  sugar),  which  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  slowly 
transformed  into  crystalline  saccharose.  If  the  melted  sugar  is  kept 
for  a  long  time  at  160°  it  is  decomposed,  without  loss  of  weight,  into 
dextrose  and  lsevulosane  : 

C5H6(OH)4.0.05H6(OH)4       C5H6(OH)5       C5H60(OH)3 

I  I  =1  +1 

CH:0  CH:0  CH:0  CH  :  0 

At  200°  it  evolves  water  and  is  converted  into  caramel,  a  very  bitter, 
strongly  hygroscopic  brown  substance,  which  does  not  combine  with 
water  to  form  sugar.  It  is  a  mixture  of  different  substances,  the 
main  portion  consisting  of  a  body  of  the  formula  C12H1809,  or  some 
multiple  thereof. 

On  stronger  heating  sugar  swells  up  and  is  completely  decomposed. 
It  evolves  gases  (C02,  CO,  CH4,  &c.)  and  vapours  (H20,  acetic  acid, 
aldehyde,  acetone,  and  oils),  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal. 

On  mixing  saccharose  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  is  con- 
verted, with  evolution  of  much  formic  acid  and  sulphurous  anhydride, 
into  a  black  charred  mass  ;  other  mineral  acids  act  in  a  similar  way. 
When  dilute  they,  as  do  also  strong  organic  acids,  produce  inversion, 
i.e.  decompose  the  saccharose  into  a  mixture  of  equal  molecules  of 
dextrose  and  lsevulose.  Most  ferments  produce  the  same  change  in 
the  first  stage  of  their  action.  The  mixture  of  the  two  aldehyde 
sugars  is  termed  invert  sugar.  It  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation 
to  the  left,  the  lsevorotary  power  of  hevulose  in  solution  (—  104°) 
considerably  exceeding  the  dextrorotary  power  of  dissolved  dextrose 
(+  56°).  Honey  is  the  saccharose  of  the  nectaries  of  flowers, 
inverted  by  a  ferment  in  the  body  of  the  bee. 

On  heating  saccharose  with  manganic  oxide  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  it  yields  much  formic  acid  ;  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  first  saccharic 
acid,  which  is  further  oxidised  to  tartaric  acid,  and  finally,  on  long 
heating  with  nitric  acid,  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

879.  Metallic  Compounds  of  Cane  Sugar. — Like  all  polyhydric 
alcohols,  cane  sugar,  on  contact  with  metallic  oxides,  can  exchange  a 
portion  of  its  hydrogen  for  metal.  These  compounds  behave  like 
those  of  dextrose,  are  of  basic  reaction,  and  are  decomposed  by  car- 
bonic anhydride. 

Alcoholic  solutions  of  saccharose  and  potassic  hydrate  give  a  pre- 
cipitate of  potassium  saccharose,  C12H21KOn. 

On  mixing  milk  of  lime  with  much  sugar  solution  and  adding 
alcohol  a  precipitate  of  calcium  saccharose,  C12H20CaO11,II2O,  is 
obtained.  By  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  saturated  with  lime 
tricalcium  saccharose,  C^HjyCagOnjSHoO,  precipitates  as  an  amor- 
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phous  powder.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  saccharose  with  plumbic 
acetate  and  carefully  adding  ammonia,  a  precipitate,  at  first  amorphous, 
but  soon  becoming  crystalline,  is  obtained  of  the  formula  : 

^i  2H2oI>b2^i  1  >H20. 
In  presence  of  alkalies  it  dissolves  cupric  oxide,  forming  a  blue  solu- 
tion, from  which  cuprous  oxide  precipitates  slowly  on  boiling. 

Cane  sugar  gives  difficultly  a  crystallisable  compound  with  sodic 
chloride,  C12H22011,NaCl  (as  also  with  similar  salts),  which  tastes  at 
once  sweet  and  saline  and  is  the  cause  of  considerable  loss  of  sugar  in 
its  preparation  from  beet-root. 

Saccharose  Salts. — In  accordance  with  the  formula  : 

[C6H70(OH)4]20, 

eight  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  replaced  in  cane  sugar  on  heating  with 
organic  anhydrides.  Acetic  anhydride  gives  saccharose  octacetate, 
C12H14(C2II302)801  j,  as  a  white  amorphous,  insoluble  mass,  which 
on  heating  with  water  yields  acetic  acid,  dextrose,  and  laevulose. 

Milk  Sugar,  C12H22011,II20. 

880.  Milk  sugar  occurs  only  in  the  milk  of  the  mammalia,  and 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  casein  and  fats  with  dilute  acids, 
evaporating  the  whey  to  a  thin  syrup,  and  long  standing  in  a  cool 
place,  when  it  crystallises  out.  It  forms  hard,  colourless,  transparent 
four-sided  prisms,  of  feebly  sweet  taste,  only  dissolving  slowly  in  cold 
water,  requiring  of  the  latter  6  parts,  of  boiling  water  21-  parts,  for 
solution.  The  solution  is  dextrorotary  ([«]  =  +59,3°).  It  is  in- 
soluble in  ether  and  alcohol.  The  water  of  crystallisation  is  given  off 
at  130°,  but  is  regained  on  solution. 

At  170°-180°  milk  sugar  is  converted  with  loss  of  water  into 
lacto-caramel,  C12H20O10,  an  amorphous  brown  powder,  which  can- 
not be  reconverted  into  milk  sugar  by  water,  and  melts  with  decom- 
position at  somewhat  above  200°. 

Milk  sugar  reduces  argentic  oxide  to  metal,  and  alkaline  cupric 
solutions  to  cuprous  oxide.  With  basic  hydrates  it  yields  metallic 
compounds  of  alkaline  reaction,  decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride. 
By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  by  ferments,  it  is  split  up  into  lactose 
and  a  body  which  appears  to  be  dextrose.  In  consequence  of  this  it 
enters  into  the  alcoholic  fermentation  with  yeast  and  gives  lactic 
acid  with  putrefaction  ferments. 

Bromine  and  water  oxidise  it  to  lactonic  acid,  nitric  acid  to  mucic 
acid  (from  the  lactose)  and  saccharic  acid  (from  the  dextrose),  both  of 
which  are  further  converted  into  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids. 

By  heating  with  acetic  anhydride  the  octacetate  : 

012H14(O.02H3O)8OUl 

is  obtained. 

881.  Jlelizitose,  C12H220j  l5H20,  occurs  in  the  manna  cf  Briancon, 
an  exudation  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  larch  (Larix  europaea), 
and  is  obtained  therefrom  by  extraction  with  alcohol  and  crystallisa- 
tion. It  forms  small,  hard,  brilliant  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  little 
water  and  have  a  very  sweet  taste.     The  solution  is  more  strongly 
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dextrorotary  than  cane  sugar.     Boiling  dilute  acids  invert   melizitose, 
converting  it  into  dextrose. 

Melitose.  C12H22On,3H20,  the  chief  constituent  of  Australian 
eucalyptus  manna,  crystallises  in  fine  interlaced  needles,  of  w 
sweet  taste,  whose  solution  is  dextrorotary.  Alkaline  cupric  solu- 
tions are  not  reduced  by  melitose.  Dilute  acids  and  ferments  invert 
it  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  eucalyne.  On  fermenting  a  solution 
of  melitose  with  yeast  and  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  eucalyne  is  left 
unaltered 

Synantkroee,  Cj2H22On,  is  found  in  the  tnbercules  of  several  of 
the  composite,  e.g.  of  Dahlia   variabilit  and  HeUantl 
together  with  inulin.      It  ifl  amorphoiMi  and  deliquescent.      On   inver- 
sion it   yields  lsevulose  together  with  another  sugar  not  yet  sufficient ly 
characterised. 

881^.  M  II  |j0ni  is  obtained,  together  with  dextrin,  by 

heating  starch  with  dilate  acids,  or  by  the  action  of  diastase,  the  fil- 

being  then   evaporated,   the   resulting   syrup  extracted    with 

boiling  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  allowed    to    stand    tor    BOOM 

days,  when  maltose  crystallises  out  in  hard  crusts  of  fine  needi 

»      II    <>    .11  <>.  tic  rotary  power  for  the  anhydrous  body 

[«].=  +  150°.     Two  molecules  of  maltose  reduce  6'5  molecul 
CuO.     It  is  capable  of  inversion ;  the  resulting   dextroses   require 
further  i]  ion. 

bo-hydratm  <  (C6H10O5)x. 

882.  The  compounds  of  this  group  appear  to  be  tl  anhy- 
drides of  the  aldehyde  sugars,  '11    1 1 .  :  they  differ  from  th< 

bodies    obtained    from    the  v    heating    the   latter    (glno 

UBvulosan,   4c.),  in   all  probability  by  baruu  molecular 

Jit.     Bow  inany  simple  I     II    0    an    com  gether 

by  oxygen  to  form  the  molecule  ained.     Many 

Of  them  seem.  BCOOrding  to  the  an 

triply  polymeric.      Some  are  converted  by  ferments,  and  all  even  the 

insoluble     by  l>oilin£  with   dilute   sulphuric   acid    i  I  the 

formula  ( ',,  11  ,  ._,<  >,-,  the  sulphuric  acid  play  u   in   the 

inversion 

So  far  research  seem-  to   ;  wn   that   the  members  of  the 

group  contain  thrsi  l»le  hydrogen  itor  rbon 

atoms,  mi  that  the  BUgar  radical  mibt  be  united  with  four  anhydrous 

pen  bonds  and  three  hydroxy]  groups. 

They  are  without  exception  destitute  of  1  smell. 

('•II  II     o,)x. 

883.  The  Walls    <  I  lis    all    contain   cellulose   as    their 
iiial    groundwork.     Difl  of  chemical    behaviour,    which 

tially  shrink    to    difference   in    the   ease    with    which    they  suffer 

change,  depend  probably  only  on  thu 

gation,    also  partly    on   admixture    with,  or   actual    envelopment   by, 

other  bodies. 

This  latter  occurs  in  the  woody  parts  of  1  that  for  a 

time  another  body  in  close  relationship  to  cellulose,  and  termed  lignine, 
was  supposed  to  exist. 
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In  the  pure  state  cellulose  is  most  readily  isolated  from  young  and 
tender  portico  s,  these  being  divided  as  finely  as  possible 

rder  to  rupture  the  cells,  and  then  extracted  with  dilate  hydro- 
chloric acid,  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  until  none  of  these  >oh 

nything  i  oe  filter  paper  or  cotton  irool  yield  pretty 

pin*-  oeU  nt. 

Cell'  solutely  insoluble  in 

■  r,  alcohol,  or  ether,  which  se]f-evidently  must   still  pooooso  the 

structure.     It   i>  dissolved  without  great  chemical 

change   by  an  aqueous  caprammonic  solution,   prepared  from  basic 

of  copper  and  aqueous  ammonia.     It  is  bat 

little  Lprammonic  salts  of  strong  adds. 

On  o  i  ■  Bolution  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 

cellulose  is  precipitated  onchanged  in  white  tl<  • 

In  oo  id  oellulose  at  first  swells  op,    It', 

when  all  i  I   into  ■  pa  te-like  mass,  it   be  poured  into  s  large 

quantity    of  I 

essentially  from   cellulose,  as,  like  staron, 
(hey  are  i  dine    Inisbody  has  been  termed 

In   preparing  '  parchii  r,'  filter   paper  is   dipped   for  s   few 

seconds  into  a  cold  mix!  ad  two  parts  sul- 

phuric acid,    whereby  the  unto  amyloid;  the 

ith  mad)  I  finally  i  itfa  diluu 

<  vil  snpletely  dissolved  oo  V 

sulphuric  acid.     It'  tip  until  water  i 

prod  the  cellulose  ii  a,  which, 

sling  the  acid  solution,  will  be  oo 

tnd  a  little 

yields  l  methylk  alcohol,  aate, 

884.  lluloss  in  the  mosi 

finely  divided  condition,  as  pure  cotton  wool,  be  dipped  into  s  mixi 

1  Bolphuric  and  nitric  acids,  it  i-  i 
ohange  of  form  int  plete  rep 

of  bydroxylic  hydrogen  by  nit i \  i  rtly  on  the  eoncen- 

tration  of  the  nitric  acid,  partly  on  the  duration  <»t"  the  action.     It" 
she  ployed  with  not  too  much 

sulphuric  acid,  and  the  cott«»n  wool  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for 
some  time,  there  i>  then  obti  washing   wi1 

led  trimtr  N>'(  »  >A]X.  n  Inch  inn 

hums  on  contact  with  glowu  completely  insolubli 

r,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  rerted  into  cellulose  by  the 

long-continurd  action  of  bodies  which  yield  nascent  hydrogen  (such 

icid  and  iron),  or  by  an  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride,   the 

nitrogen  l>eing  ev<  !  immonia  in  the  fir-t    case   and    as   nitric 

in  the  second. 

By  a  shorter  duration  of  the  action  or  by  employment  of  nitric 

acid  either  not  quite  concentrated  or  mixed  with  much  sulphuric  acid, 

a   less    nitrated   product    is    obtained,  which  burns  explosively.     To 

prepare   *  gun  cotton'  (pyroxylin),  cotton  wool  purified  by  washing 

with  water  and  weak  sodic  hydrate,  and  subsequently  dried,  is  dipped 
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for  a  few  mimites  (about  five)  in  a  mixture  of  one  volume  i 
trated  sulphuric  acid  and  two  volui  Ltrated   nitric  acid, 

washed  with  water  till  of  neutral  re  iction,  and  dried  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.     The  explosive  force  of  gun  cotton  is  about   four  ti 
that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  gunpowder. 

If,  instead  of  cold,  a  warm  nitration  mixture  l>e  employed,  or  if  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  he  added  to  the  first,  and  the  cotton 
left  in  contact  with  it  for  some  time,  the  n 

soluble  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  four  parts  of  ether  to 
a  syrupy  liquid,  'eoilodion.'     On  evaporation  in  air  the  nitrocellulose 
is  left  as  a  transparent,  waterproof  membrane.     Collodion,  ther. 
finds  much   use   in   surgery  and  in  the   preparation   of  photographic 
negatives  on  gla>~. 

If  finely  divided  cellulose  be  heated  to  180°  in  a  Be  -  tube 

with  six  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride,  a  syrupy  Solu- 
tion  of  tnacetyl  ceHulo$e  in  acetic  acid  is  obtained,  from  which  the 
compound  [(Jr)M70._,(O.C._,TIiiO)3]x  can  In-  |    by   water  in  the 

form  of  white  Hocks  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 

885.  Tu it'iciii-,  or  merit:  with  cellulose,  and 
ly  resembles  it  in  chemical  character.     It   is  obtained  from  the 

man  1  cyntheans  by  long  boiling  with   hydrochloric 

acid  and  sodic  hydrate,  followed  by  washing  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  even  on  long  boil- 
in-,  bul  gives  dextrose  by  dissolving  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  ami  pouring  into  water. 

1      I  I     I  I 

886.  Starch   occurs  most  widely  disseminated   in  the  vegetable 

kingdom,  always  in  the  form  of  liiicr  q  the 

table  cells.     It  occurs  in  seeds  (coin,   d  unk, 

daily  in  many  palms,  in  Jatropha  M" 

Marania  in  tubers  (po( 

Ac.     To  i  table  i>  finely  grow 

membra  i  arch  washed  with  water,  and  the  milky  liquid, 

Ji  a  lino  sieve,  allowed  to  stand  quietly  for  some  I 
when  tin'  starch  settle-  t  >  the  bottom  ^i'  tl. 

a  the  meal  of  _  <  cially  of  wheat,  it  is  best  obtaii 

allowing  the  i  a  long  time  in   contact    with    wi 

when  the  nitrogenous  CO  r  into  putrefaction 

and  go  in  gnat  pari  into  solution,  whilst  the  starch  remains  unchai 
and  can  be  purified  by  wash]  finally  dried  in  air   at   the 

ordinary  temperature. 

Starch  granu!  -   very  dir  g.  *185  nun.  1 

potato  starch   ami  "046  mm.  in  wheat  starch).  a    rule.    - 

under  the  mi»  LC  markings,   of  which 

innermost  nucleus  (the  hilium)  appears  to  lie  at  one  side.     In  polar- 
light  starch  granules  (like  tin'  sections   of  many  cr 
dark  cross,  whose  point  of  intersection  ith  the  hilium. 

The  integument  of  the  starch  granule,  and  also  oi  the  small  h 
appears  to  consist  of  a  v«  ry  brittle  layer  of  cello 

In  mass  March  forms  a  glittering  white  powder,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  from  which  alcohol  and  ether  remove  minute  quantitii 
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wax-like  and  fatty  substances.  In  water  heated  to  more  than  60° 
the  contents  of  the  grannies  swell,  break  the  integument,  and  Boon 
diffusing  through  the  whole  of  the  hot  liquid,  make  the  mass  appear 
like  a  solution.  On  cooling,  if  too  much  water  has  not  been  em- 
ployed, ii  a  transparent  jelly,  termed  starch  paste,  and  dries 
to  a  hard  transparent  □ 

most  characteristic  reaction  for  starch,  both  as  granules  and 
p  Muf  colour  which  it   gives  with  iodine.     The 
combination  between  the  two  is  very  feebl<  mposeswith  l< 

colour  on  heating,  but  the  col. an-  returns  on  cooling. 

On  mi-ring  boiling  solutions  of  Btarch  with  lime  or  baryta  water, 
or  with  basic  plumbic  .  white   precipitates   are  obtained    of 

metallic  derival  irch. 

On  long  boiling  starch  past"  lo  power  of  gelatinising  on 

cooling,  having  been  converted  u  lincation  soluble  also  In  cold 

water,  which  is  strongly  d.  ctrorotary,  i>  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and 
a  blue  coloration  with  iodu 

The  same  conversion  in1  og  heating 

to    100    in  the  drj  atle    heating   with  .solutions  of 

diastasi  (the  ferment  of  germinating  gran  .  sincic  chloride,  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  hut  soon  pnonon  first    into  malt  dextrine,  and 

finally  in  r0).     [f  dry  starch  be  heated  to  5 

it  i^  converted  int<>  dextrin. 

On  boiling  with  nitric  add  starch  yields  1  i  pro 

duct>  as  dexi  ro 

adily  in  odd  c  itric  acid  ;  <>n  dilut- 

ing largely  with  water  a  wlijtc  powd( 

a  nitrate  of  the  formul  OB 

which,  after  washing  and  drying,  inf  and  burns  briskly, 

leavj  It'  the  id  solution   1"  \\ ith 

sulphuric  acid,  there  ia  then  obtained,  on  dilution  with  i  ailar 

white  powder  of  a  high<  ,  which  has  ap]  mula 

<\ll.  'H]v. 

By  i  to  I  l11    with  urn  anhydride 

'"///,  [( ',,1  i  M  <  ►     .  morphon 

soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ai  cid  ;  with  dilute  alkali- 

Btarch  and 

Para  occurs  in  the   green    infusoria    /  lis   ir. 

rch  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  cold 
r  and  dilu  swells  up  in  b  into 

a  fermentable  sugar  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

887.  '.  \<  .  Hi0O5,  occurs  in  many  lichens, 

especially  in  Iceland  moss.  Finely  divided  Iceland  moss  is  washed 
with  alcohol,  ether,  weak  solution  of  sodic  hydrate,  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  finally  with  water,  ami  the  liehenine  then  extracted  with 
boiling  water.  The  clear  hot  solution  becomes  a  colourless  jelly  on 
cooling,  which  after  drying  forms  a  hard  transparent  mass.     Iodine 

-  with  liehenine  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  frequently,  however, 
probably  from  the  presence  of  some  starch,  a  green  or  faint  blue 
colour.  On  boiling  with  dilute  acid  liehenine  is  converted  into  a  fer- 
mentable sugar. 

Inuliue,  xC6H10O5,  occurs  in  the  roots  of  many  com posita? — e.g.  in 

l  l2 
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Inula  II>  I*  hi  "in.  ffelianthtu  tuberonti,  Leontodon    Tc  .  and 

dally  in  tlie  tubercules  of  the  dahlia.     It  is  obtained  either  like 
ch  or  by  boiling  with  water,  from  which  ii  on  cooling 

white  powder.     Jt  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  islai 

dissolved  on  boiling.      It>  solution  is  lsevorotary,   and  on  inversion 
with  dilute  sulphuric  add  "Jose.     It  is  coloured  "yellow   by 

iodine 

888.  II     0  .  occurs   in    the  animal    liver   in    b 
quantity  during  and  shortly  after  digestion,  and  has  also  been  recog- 

d  in  the  foetus  during  the  first  month  of  its  existence,  in  yolk  of 

.  and  in  many  inolhwa.  It  vanishes  from  the  liver  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  after  death,  being  ■  d  into  sugar  by  the  ferment 
Of  that  organ. 

To  prepare  it  animals  are  killed  quickly  whilst  in  the  full  m 

-non.  the  liver  removed,  coarsely  divided,  rubbed  to  a  pulp   with 
1  then  extracted  several  times  with  hot  boil- 
ing water.     The  tiltered  op  ilntion   is  treated    with   alcohol, 
which  precipitates  impure  glycogen  ;  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  con- 
centrated potnssie  hydrate  as  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved,  in  order  to 

oy  adniixed  albuminoids,  and  after  large  dilution  again   precipi- 
tated with  alcohol.      The  glycogen  i>  then  repeated h 
acid  and  precipitated  with  alcohol,  finally  washed  with  absolute  ether, 

and  dried  in  vacuo. 

iinorphoiis  powder,  destitute  of  smell  or  taste,  which 
an  opaleac  nt  solution  with  water,  and  i  1  wine  red  by 

iodine      I  dily  converted   inl 

1 1    ,05. 

889.  As  already  menti  averted  into  dextrin  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids,  of  diastase, or  by  hi  In  pre- 
paring it  commercially                    u  moistened  with  wal 

abort  I  to  dry  in  air,  and  ti  non 

finally  effected  by  heating  to  110°. 

The    crude     dexti  il!     BO    pie;  allow  powder,    from 

which  the  pure  compound  can  be  obtained  by   solution    in    water   and 

precipitation  of  the  nitrate  by  aloohoL     I  terto 

a  gummy,  slimy  mass,  whicl  rent,  gum-liki 

•ration  and   u.  dextro- 

ry   ([a]  =  -f  1  blned   by  iodine,  does  not  red 

alkaline  cupric  solutions  even  on  boiling,  and  is  finally  completely  con- 
pe  sugar  by  dilute  acids  and 
On  heating  dextrin  with  an  anhydride  it  yields 

B  1 1   I  » '.;<>,.  which  can  also  be  obtained  from 

the  isomeric  triacetyl  amylum  at  160°.     It  is  amorphous,  insoluble  in 
!'  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Gii  .  x(.'6H10O5. 

890.  Under  these  names  a  number  of  different    but  closely  i 
bodies  are  collected,  which  are  widely  disseminated  in  plants  ;  tin y 
partly  readily  soluble  in  water  (gums),  partly  only  swell   up  therein 
(mucilage).     Thegumsoccu]  linthejuicesofplants,  but  exude 
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on  rapture  of  the  cells,  and  barden  in  the  sir  to  b  b 

The  natural  gums  and  mucilages  are  inyariably 
illic  derivatives   of  peculiai  compounds,  an<l  there 

relative] j  large  qnantil  oonsistingof  the  carbon 

of  potassium,  calcium,  and  magneaiiim. 

oio  constituent  of  gam  arabic,  an  exudation  »>n 
different  tropica]  it   occurs  mainly  as  the  calcic 

compound.     It  is  obtained  from  gum  arabic  by  solution  in  n 
aei-lulation  with  hydrochloric  or  ids,  and  addition  of  aid 

a  in  flocks.     By  frequent  repetition  of  this  pn 

d  no  longer  be  precipitated  from 

itioii    by   addition   of  alc»h  that 

"ii  addition  of  small  quantiti  c  hydrat 

eonchoidal  fractui- 

a  composition  corresponding  to  the  formula  : 

I      !  i    0         I      1 1    ' '    .  1 1  <  >. 

wliich    decom]  apounds    oontaini] 

eqaiyalec  bly,  therefore,  the 

molecular  formula  of  arabin  dri  d 

120     190    arabin  rjbt   until  it  has  the  oomp 

II    0  I     J !    0  luble  in  V 

hut  swells  ap  • 

hydrate  solution  or  1;.  lie  dei  ii 

ordinary  arabin. 

sum  and  calcium  form  the 
portion  of  ad  plum  tree  gams,  cur  frequently  in  i 

plant 

All  SOlutJ  thin  and  its  m.  tali  9 plane 

!ari>atimi,  hut  to  very  difli  I  &  s,  and  B 

in  pari  lawo-rotary.     Bj  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  thej 
all  withon  inverted  irtly 

j,  in  which  arabim 
Thia  i  *  be  chief  constituent   of 

Basso ra  gum,  which  i-  obtained  from  I         drug 

Le  in  wat  irells  up  therein  to  :i  slimy  jelly.     I 

the  i  le  Buhsta]  imilar  nature, 

which  in  their  totality  These  0 

in  ti,  i  dap),   in  the  dthsea,  qi 

ken.  i   Psi/lli,  Carraghen  m  rale  mixed  with 

gum.      Mucilages  also  occur  in  cherry  and  plum    tree   gums,    and    in 
•fit,  the  hardened  juice  of  some  kinds  ■ 
Gum  or  bassorin-like  bodies  are  1  i  ith  butyric  acid 

and  mannite.  in  the  mucous  fermentation  of  8U| 

On  heating  with  nitric  acid,  gums  and  mucilage  yield  much  mucic 
acid  and  also  saccharic  acid;  as  products  of  further  oxidation,  tartaric 
and  oxalic  acid-. 

Ptctous  *s. 

891.  Under  this  name  are  included  a  series  of  bodies  which  are 
most  widely  disseminated  in   plants,  especially  in  fleshy  fruits  and 
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roots,  which  further  stand  in  very  clear  relation  to  the  carbo-hydrates, 
and  always  occur  together  with  gam  and  mucilage.     The  chemistry 

of  these  compounds  is  still  very  obscure. 

A  completely  insoluble  body,  pectose,  occurs  in  unripe  fleshy  fruits 
and  roots,  and  is  converted  on  ripening  or  by  long  boiling  into  bodies 
dissolving  in  water,  or  in  part  apparently  dissolving  and  gelatinising 
on  cooling.  The  products  distinguished  as  pectine,  parapectine,  meta- 
pectine,  pectoic  acid,  pectic  acid,  and  parapectic  acid  are  not  sufficiently 
individualised  to  require  further  notice  here.  The  end  product  of  all 
these  metamorphoses,  the  body  termed  meta pectic  acid,  has  lately 
been  shown  to  be  slightly  impure  arabine. 

Pyridine  Bases,  CnH2n_5N. 

892.  The  group  of  pyridine  bases  appears  also  to  belong  to  the 
derivatives  of  the  heptavalent  hydrocarbon  nucleus,  (.'nH2n_5.  They 
were  firs!  obtained  in  inconsiderable  quantity  from  the  oily  products 
of  tli.'  dry  distillation  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  such  as  turf,  coal, 
and  bones.  From  bone  oil  they  were  obtained  by  shaking  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  they  go  into  aqueous  solution  as  hydro- 
chlorides, from  which  thej  sd,  together  with  alkvlanrines, 
such  as  fcrimethylamine,  butylamine,  and  amylamine,  on  addition  of 
alkali.  He  separation  of  the  single  homologues  from  one  another  is 
very  difficult  and  tedious.  Latterly  several  of  them  have  been 
obtained  from  well-known  compounds  of  other  group-. 

The  structure  of  these  compounds  is  yet  but  little  known  ;  they 
appear,  however,  to  belong  to  the  nitril  ethylic  iodide  unites 

with  them,  giving  iodides  of  ammonium  radicals,  froin  which  the  base 
cannot  be  separated  by  alkali,  whilst  argentic  oxides  convert  the 
iodide    into  strongly  alkaline  ponding  to  the  tetralkyl- 

annnonie   hvdr 

Pyri  obtained    in  small   quantity  amongst  the 

products  of  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  isoamylic  nitrate  : 

<    H,,.O.N02  +  3P205  =  6HPO3  +  C5H5N. 

colourle»    liquid  of  sharp,  nauseous  odour,  boiling  at   116'5°, 
and  has  at  0°.      It  yield-  a  deliquescent   salt   with   hydro- 

chloric aeid  of  the  formula  I  .11  N.Ih  1.  whose  yellow  platinochloride, 
(('II    N .11(1  I    l't'  1,,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

On  Long  treatment  with  metallic  sodium,  especially  on  heating,  it 
polymerises  to  solid  dipyridine,  melting  at  108°,  crystallising  in 
needles,  and  is  Bublimable. 

Picoline,  (',,11 7N.  can  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  acrolein 
ammonia  (§  763) : 

ir(JNO  =  H20  +  C6H7N, 

and  by  heating  glyceryl  tribromide  (§  GS1)  to  250°  with  alcohol 
monia.     It  is  a  liquid,  is  strongly  basic  and  closely  resembles  pyridine, 
is  soluble  in  water,  boils  at  135  ,  has  sp.  gr.  "961    at   0J,and   is  poly- 
merised by  sodium. 

.  <  '.!  I    N  .  has  only  been  obtained  from  tar  oil.     It  boils 
at  about  155°  and  has  sp.  gr.  "946  at  0°. 

CollkUne,  CSH,,N,  is  formed  from  aldehyde  ammonia  by  dry  dis- 
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(dilation  or  by  heating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  120°-130°  ;  it  is  also 
traldine  (§  424) : 

(  jr13NO  =  H20  +  C8H,,N. 

Ethylidene  dicfaloride  ifl  also  converted  into  eollidine  by   ammonia 
solution  at  1G0°.     It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  little  soluble  in    water,  of 
gr.  '944  and  boiling  point  179°. 

following  higher  bomologoee  hav<  from  coal 

tar,  I'm  have  been  little  in  I  :  parvoUiu  (C9Hl3N3,  boil- 

Jll°),  rubidine  (CUH17N,  boils 
I  ),  and  V  :>1°). 
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Monobasic  Acids. 

893.  MamM  I  H  i(OH)  .<  O.OH,  results,  along  with  its 
aldehyde,  mannitoee  (5  873),  when  ■  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  mannite  is  oxidised  by  platinum  black.  It  is  an  amorphous, 
tremely  soluble  substance.  It  forme  salts  which  contain  mostly  two 
equivalents  of  a  metal,  one  equivalent  probably  replacing  a  hydroxylio 
hulrogen  atom. 

.  isomeric  w  ith   the  above,  is  obtained  from    _ 
r,  or  glucose,  by  oxidation  with  chlorine.     The  acid  i^  a  cold 
syrup,  ana  forms  monobasic  salts,  mostly  soluble  with  the  except* 
the  calcium  one.     The  acid  is  optically  ad 

894.  Ladonic  II  OH)  (  O.OH,  obtained  by  oxidation 
ofarabin  and  milk  sugar,  is  a  deliquescenl  crystalline  i  Iting 
at   100°.     It                 i  stand  in   tip               elation  to  the  previous 

addfl  that    ni.mnitan   do*--   to   mannite   and   gluCOSan    to   grape  s 

It  takes  up  two  equivalent  il  from  basic  hydrate.-,  but  only 

one  from  oarbonati 

Dli:  '■     i  D8,   I      I  I  I  U  »ll  <_. 

895.  In  included  with  certainty  only  acids  of  the 
formuhe  C4H40<  (fumaric  and  maleic  acids),  C  H«Q4  (pyrocitric 
acid  'U()i  (hydromncic  acids),  to  which  the  camphoric  a 
C,,,H  ,,,<>,,  may  probably  be  added;  but,  as  their  constitution  is  less 
accurately  known,  they  will  be  described  later  on  under  tin* oxidation 
products  of  the  campb 

As  unsaturated  compounds  in  whose  hydrocarbon  radical.  < 
a  double  connection  of  neighbouring  oarbon  atoms  takes  place, 
possess  the  power  of  combining  directly  with  I  sofabalogen, 

with  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  hydric  haloid,  or  with  two  atoms  of 

hydrogen.      In    th<*    la*  I  O.OH)j 

t,  or,  by  addition  of  hal  1  their  hydrides,  mono-  or  di-sub- 

stit  lion  products  or  derivatives  of  the  same. 

Add*,  <'lHJ(»1  or  l    II    I  O.OB 

896.  1.  Fumaric  Add.-  -This  add  i  i  many  plants— e.g. 
fumitory  (Fwnari                          [celand    mo^,   and    Beveral    fungi. 
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Artificially  it  may  be  conveniently  obtained  by  beating  malic  acid  for 
some  time  to  150°,  until  wat-  i  di.   il  oi 

OH(OB  .'  "OH  0H.0O.OH 

=  011,  4-  || 
OH^OO.OH  0H.OO.OH 

•  acid  may  also  !>••  converted  into  fumaric  by  bofling  with  fuming 
HC1.      Monobrom -succinic  acitl   splits  up  at    160°   into   fumaric  acid 

end  bydiio  bromide, 

Fumaric  acid  cry-tallis»>   in  small  prisms,   which   cannot  l>e   fused 

without  undergoing  change.     In  cold  water  they  are  very  difficultly 

soluble.    Of  ite  salts  only  thoae  of  the  alka  soluble.     The 

barium  and  calcium  salts,  i  lH1Ba04  and  04]  difficultly 

soluble  crystalline  precipitates;  the  sOrst  salt  ■  perfectly  insoluble 

wder,  which  iwjtknjUq  on  bearing.  The  alkaline  salts 
yield                                    as : 

<  II. <  O.OK  CH 

+  oir_.  =|||     +00,+  K,ro3  +  il 

<  H.<  O.OK  OH 

•u  ili.stillaf  I 

ethylic  malate  and  by  saturating  s  solution  of  s  mixture  of  fun 

and  ethyl  alcohol  with  hydrio  chloi  the 

:i  of  ethylic  iodide  oily 

liquid,   boiling  at   218  ,  which    on    i  sith    ammonia   quickly 

I     11     I  ■  ».NH2)2. 

Fumaric    acid  distilled    with    phosphoric    p*ntachloi  chlvr 

■  r;/l : 

I    11  ..  O.OH),  +  _T<  !.  =  -1'<m  I,  +  -J1K  1  +  I  .11    0O.< 

a  liquid  boiling  at    160  .  rsj  t  fumaric 

acid  and  hydric  chloride. 

Fuuiaric  acid  combines  directly  with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form 

ind  with  a  D  4  hruuiine  yielding  di- 

inic  acid. 

2.   M  This  acid  is  formed  in  considerable  quantity  by 

illation  of   malk  acid,  and  be  produced  from 

fumaric  acid. 

If  the  latter  acid  be  distilled  it  splits  up  r  and  an  anhy- 

dride,   <     Hs(CO))0,   which   on    >  ubining    with    water  forms 

maleic  acid. 

elc  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  water  and  crystallises  in 
colourless  leafy  crystals,  melting  at  13<>-  ;  at  160°  it  breaks  up  into 
:  and  the  anhydride.  The  acid,  if  fused  and  maintained  for  some 
time  at  about  its  fusing  point,  solidities  on  cooling  to  fumaric  acid; 
thi^  change  can  also  be  effected  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric, 
hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acids.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into 
ordinary  succinic  acid,  bromine  into  isodibrom-succinic  acid.  Its 
salts,  including  those  with  barium  and  calcium,  are  somewhat  easily 
soluble  in  water.  The  neutral  silver  salt,  <  .  H  j  •  < >.OAg)2,  is  at 
first    amorphous,   but    crystallises   after   some   time.     An   acid  salt, 
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C2H2(CO.OH.)(<  N  >.<  >Ag),  forma  oolourlen  needles  «  bei  m  of 

the  ;icid  and  argentic  nitrate  are  mixed  and  allowed  to  Btand  I 

days.     By  electrolysis  salt-  of  maleic  add,  like  .  ield 

acetylene. 

.  CO 

Maleic    anhydride,     < ' ,  1 1  ,l  I ;  --=  <  J '^Ovi^,    obtained    from 

fiunaric  or  maleic  add  by  repeated  distillation] 

line  mass,  melting  at  57fl  and  1 'oiling  at  196°. 

Adds,  <    II  I 

897.  Three  acids  (jtaoonio,  oitraoonio,  mi  rmula 

are  known  isomeric  with   paraconio  acid  They  are  collec- 

tively   obtainable    from    citric    acid    and    may    be  ally 

pjfroeUrie  acid*.     They  are  related  to  each   other   in  oonstitui 
somewhat  similarly  to  rumario  to  maleic  acid-,  gii  ing,  on  distillation 
along  with  water,  the  same  anhydride,  <'  II  hich  on  a 

taking  np  the  elements  of  ■  molecule  of  water  gives  citraconic  arid  ; 
hence  this  anhydride  is  termed  citraoonio  anhydride.     All  t 
combine  with  two  atoms  of  nascent  hydrogen  and  pass  into  ; 
tartaric  acid.    A-  the  structure  of  the  latt 
only  two  formula'  are  possible  for  the  three  pyrocrta 

(II  .O.OO.OH  OH     <   «  O.OH 

"||-  and 

0H.OO.OH  OH  .<  <»<»ll 

si.  that  on. ■  <>f  them  must  represent  at  least  fcw< 

Recent  experiments  have  shown   that   salts 
electrolysis  yield  isallylene.     The  formula  of  Ltaoonic  acid  mm 
theref 

OH  ,  iO.OO.OK  (II 

+  <>H,  =  ||        +  K2OOs  +  CO    -   II 

OHj.CO.OK  OHj 

Oitraoonio  and  mesaoonie  acids,  hon 
fore  both  are  represented  by  the  Brat  of  flu 

OH  h0.00.0K  OH 

||  +U1I,=         HI      +K,CO,  +  H1+< 

•  ll.(  ii.mk  OH 

Hie  first  step  in  their  preparati  ts  in  the  dry  distillation 

of  citric  acid,  whereby  water  is  sj.lit  off  and  aoonic  acid  result 

,    i  O.OH)   =OH,-r  I    M    I  O.OH)  . 

which  decomposes  further  into  ( '<  > ,  ami  itaoonk  add  : 

the  latter  aci.l  heilig  at  the  sunt'  time  partially  further  decomposed  into 

water  and  oitraoonio  anhydride.     The   i  1  distillate  divides 

itself  into   an   upper    oily  and  a    lower  aqueous   layer,    from   both   of 
which,   on  cooling,    itaeonie  acid  crystalli-- 

oily  layer  remaining  liquid   is   mostly  citraconic  anhydride,  whilst  the 
watery  portion  is  a  solution  oi'  the  easily  Soluble  citraconic  acid. 
1.   Itaeonie  add   may  be    also  formed    by  heating  citric  acid 

water  to  160°.     It  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  at    !<•    in 


CITRACONIC   ACID. 

17  parti  i  melting    it    161  .     It  combines  with  bydric 

ids  to  it  ahaloid  pi  i  I). 

i  etly  prottj  easily  soluble,  the  lead  and  silver  salts 
difficultly  so.     Bti  O.O.C,B      .  boils  at  221 

Aining  four-aided  prisms,  which 

n  less  than  their  equal  weight  of  water  and  melt  at  80  .    At 

LOO  .  quickly  by  heating  titrated  solution  to  120°,  it 

acid.     Bydric  chloride  tonus  with  it  the  verj 

blor-pyrotartai  ic  add. 

i-  produced  by  long  boa  tin 
with  dilute  nitric  "drio  chloride  or  iodide.     Mesacvnir 

tallises  in  fine  Jiimiig  which  dissolve  in  37  pari 

ind  melt  at  20fi  .     It  combines  with  bydric  chloride  to 
form   mesaebJ  splits  sp  by  dry  distillation 

anhydride  and 

an  oil  boiling  at  212  . 

which  gives  with   I  an  oily  body 
boiling 

898.  I.  //  '  '       .     i ....  mh    .  is  d 

from  mnoioaeid  bj  limn  amalgam  on  the  dichl 
(see  muoie  acid)  \ 

04H  <       I  O.OB  il        I     II.  I    ">Na)a 

prisms,  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  m<  196  , 

li  by  further  addition  of  liyUrogen  passes  into  adipi 
and  tak«"s  up  I  in  dibrom  ecu] 

q'qttj    prepared   from    ethylic 

II 

allvl-maloi  nit*i  ii*  with  t !  I  03°. 

(II     «   ((    II     ,(  O.OH 

1  in  the  distil* 
OH  .(  ((  II   ■.<  O.OH 

nd  may  h  '  tiling  the 

mixture  of  anhydrid  ronio  anhydride  pa- 

It  boils a4  1  i-  liquid  at  —18°.     The  acid 

known. 

icid  i>  polymeric  with  methyl  acrylic  acid,  to  which  it  pro- 
bably stands  in  the  foUon  tion  : 

CH,.<  h  11   >.CO.OH 

xeronic  acid 
CH2.C(CH3).CO.OH 

CH2.C(CH3).C(X 

yO  xeronic  anhydride 
CH2.C(CH3).CCK 

CH2 

methyl  acrylic  acid 
C(C1I     .(  ".OH 
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The  relations  of  itaconic  :i<i<  1   b  paraconic,  and  hydroxy- 

paraconic  acids  are  shown  by  tin-  formulae  : 

CH2  I  H.O  CH2— O 

II  II       I  I 

C.CO.UII  I  '  .  <    :0  (II  — CO 

I  I  I 

0Ha.OO.OB        OH9.OO.OH        0H,.OO.OB  CH^OO.OB 

Itaconic  a* id.  Aconic  idd.  Paraconic  acid.  Hjdl 

Dibasic  Sati  bard  a<  ids, 

899.  The  unsaturated  acidi  of  the  previous  i^roup  combine  with 
ttoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine  to  form  dihaloids.  and  hence  appear 

as    dJMlbstituted    products  of    Hi«iji1m-is  of  I    O.OB 

and  can  indeed  be  partly  obtained  from  r  by  the  acti 

(1  or  Br. 

In  many  of  these  the  halogen  atoma  may  !"•  replaced  by  hydroxy  1, 
producing  dihydroxy-acida,  l     II  OB     <  0.0H)     the   most    im- 

•   which  is  t'irt  * 

The  m  I  acid-  also  combine   with  hypocMorous  acid  to 

fo.-m  hvdroxyl  haloids,  I  \,II  .„ ..  ..<  l(0B    00.01 

899".   Dibrom-m  in  needles 

and  melts  at  127°. 

Con 

900.  D 

wlicn  gently  heated  with  *  ring  their 

:  ic  dinerenoe,  yield  two  dibr 

<  ill:. m  O.OB 
The  old  .  1 

OHBr.4  O.OH 
mtide,  hut  can  also  be  directly  obtained  from  succinic  add  by 
himting  in  ssaled  tnbei  with  water  and  I  i 

i  ilicultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  upose 

completely  without   prerious  fusion.     It   La  1 

( 'hlor  famarj  1  (j   B96)  oombu  -\y  with  bromine,  fon 

dxbrc  l  diohlorid  .   I    II   I'.  .    which  boila    bet 

218°-220  i, with  alcohol, crystalline ethylic dip  nate: 

I     11   B     I  p.O.OsHA)t. 

ImxUbrom-ntecinie  acid,  id  dibromidet  forma  large, 

well  shaped  crystals,  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  water,  melts  at  160°, 

and    with  boiling   water  or  hmtcd  slone   to   [80     -plits  up  into  hvdric 

bromide  and  the  so-called  isobrom-maleic  acid. 

Tar'  '  -        (   I  M  l||  , 

901.  Four  isonaiic  acids  of  thia  formula  are  known,  apparently 
haying  the  same  structural  formula,  since  they  are  not  only  din 


h  ith  fuming  hydric 

:ii.-  acid,  DM  : 

«    II    "II     .  D.OB     +  mi  =(  .11,  OO.OE  ,  H  20H     •   31 

in  eoluti  the  plane  of  f  polarised 

■ 

I  ivr. 

oombinatioo  <»t*  ordinary  and  torotartarie,  into 
bich  mod 

into  an  aeth 

ric    is   a    further   modification,  I    by    fusion   of 

it  i-  uncrystalliaal 

902.   [a  found        many  f  acularry  in  the  juioe  of  ripe 

with  a  smaft 
ad  poteei 
reaso! 

oonatttoting  erode 

rgol. 

n   from  ii   the 

addil 

y«talliiir 

boiled 

!k  : 

1 1  OH,  +  C4H4OaOc  +  (  .  1 1 .  k  ,06, 

y  soluble   dm  i  ueic   ui  I 

fable 

i  in«i  decoi  quantity 

i  aolutioi  from 

Bulphat 
cooli:  rge  anhydi 

•11  combu 
with  ai  1  to  form  racemic 

«  in 

inded 
rhose  of  ordn  hanioalry 

monoclinic  prisms  ;  very  often 
only  d  of  the  fcrunc  ee  are  developed.     They  exhibit 

the]  try,     « >n  wanning  the  right  hemihi 

ive  and  on  ccx  ive. 

fable  in  water  (in  about  half  its  weight  by 
ordii  .  difficultly  in  alc"hol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether. 

piano  of  a  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  right 
(«  =  +  96°  at  \ 

g  to  17<»"  tartaric  acid  melts,  and  paaeee  without  altera- 
of  composition   into  an  amorphous  modification,    the    so- called 
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metatartaric  acid.     It  crystallises  from  its  Bolation 

time.     At  a  little  higher  temperature  it  boilfi  ap,  giving  off  w 

and  is  converted  into  bodiei  corresponding  to  the  ethereal  anhydi 

of  the  lactic  series  of  acids,  whic]  ufficiently  inv< 

to  be  described   in  detail.     Long-continued  beating  to  180    finally 

convcit>  the  acid  into  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 

atonn  '  ion  I   .11.''  ,  and  commonly  called  tartaric  anhydi 

since  by  boiling  with  water  or  alkalies  it  yields  the  acid  or  it 

at  the  same  time  ;t  is  doubt!  an  ethereal  anhydride, 

i  -till  higher  temperature  the  smell  of  burnt   sugar   makes 

•  apparent,  dry  distillation  commencing  with  formation  of 
bonio   add,   water,  <-id.  pyrotartaric  2)   and    p 

mio  acids  (§  80S). 

■    1  with  naming  HI  to  1 20  1  is  redi 

malic  and  finall;  ink  acid  : 

CH(OH).CO.OB  OH  .OO.OH 

+  L'HI  =OH,+  [,+    I 
ill  i  ,||    ,  o.OH  I  11  OH  i.OO.OH 

OH(OHV  O.OH  (11   OO.OH 

+  4H!  =i'()H,  +  21,  +    I 
OH(OH)OO.OH  <  II  .<<»., >n 

'Tip-  acid  it  easily  altered  by  oxidising  agents,  especially  win 

With  1 1 1 ; .  1 1  *_r.  1 1 1  i  *  ■  oxide  or  potassic  bi  and  Bulphuri 

the  acid  j  ields  in  great  pai  I  <  '<  >,  and  I 
principally  oxalic  acid,  and  on  fusion  with  alki 
oxalic  acids;  it  reduces  ammoniaoal  silvei 
and  platinic  chlorides,  in  th< 

903.  Tin'   tartrate*  kn  >\  are 

especially  1  distinct  crj  Btallisati 

Tine-  cl.i 
the  1  bich  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol 

by  a  metal. 

Thr  oeutnJ  alka] 

I     II    0  IN"  .OH„  C41l     Ml. 

are  easily  soluble  in  wal 

acid   nil  difficultly   eoluble,  m  and 

aimiK'iiiuin  salts   d  than  the  sodium 

•.  I    B5KO 
cold  and  1  I  parts  of  boiling  water  for  solution. 
( >n  1  iterating  s  solution  of  cream  1 

B 

crystallises  in  very  beautiful  rhombic  with  hemihedric  i 

which  an  nfl  in  the  air  and  have  tin-  comp 

\    +    KMI 

The  ammonium  sodium  salt  is  isomorphoua  with  th< 

The  neutral  oa  I     ,  +  40H 

iif  \ inc.  an  1  1  m  in  crude  tartar  and  win 

a  crystalline  precipitate  soluble  in  adds,  includ 
ammonic  Baits, 


527 
tuned   by  dodbk  deeompoaitiox 

wbicfa  <1  I   an   alkaline    solution    to   a 

blue  li-|i  ilkali  oopper  nit  b 

formi 


II  ,«  o.cx  "    ,     ■ 

K  80KB  -  30H,+  ]Scx 

I  M  OH  \\\/ 


.(•«. 


i  II     .OO.OK 
result  ii  \  enprio  hydrate  in  neutral 

ilkft]  H  nil    tartaric  arid    and 

\cess  of  alka  this 

nilar 
luminhuB  i  »lo 

■  Ii. 

i  bite  roluminoui  precipitate 

m    boiling    deposits    half    <>t*    tin 
lit  : 

:  the 

I 
pan  by  I 

>.OK  OS 


I   IImH  ,   ll. u 

-=OH,+  \ 

H.OH  «  H.0     8b 


I  bork 
anhydride.      1 

904 

id  \\  ith 

le  of  taking  op  an  eqoivalenl 

■  I  : 

<  b  oh  ;:::;;, '  ,H)»:oo.aMH' 

of  malii 

ith    H<  "I. 
king  out  with 

.  Lb  a  neutral  liquid, 

g  with  water  it    is   quickly 

alcohol,  monethylic   tartrate,  and   fri  ( >n 

v    warmj  with     alcoholic     ammoni 
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( '  ,H.,(OH)2(CO.NH2)2,   is    obtained.       It   forms    rhombic 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

905.  Tartaric  add,  a>  a  dihydric  alcohol,  may  have  its  hydroxyl 
groups  replaced  by  acid  radicals. 

Dinitro-furtar'tc  aMt   C,Hj(O.NOj)j(OO.OH)„  can   b 
colourless  mas  of  fine  silky  needles  by  treating  tartaric  acid  with 
the  strongest  nitric  acid  with  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.     The  acid  i^ 
particularly  unst able,  and  decompose*,  in  aqueous  soluti  linary 

temperatures,  and  much  more  quickly  at  SO  into  <  02,  N203,  and 
tartronic  acid  (§  859) : 

CH.(O.N02).CO.OH        coon 

=   I  +  CO,  +  N  I 

<  1 1  .(O.N02).CO.OH  OB  .(OH).CO.OH 

Oxalic  acid  ii  also  always  formed  in  some  quantity,  especially  when 
warmed  to  30°. 

The  acid  amnionic  salt  of  dinit  ro-tartarie  acid  : 

'     "     '  '  N'  '        >  null 

is  difficultly  soluble,  the  normal  salt  easily  soluble  in  water;  ammonic 
sulphide  converts  them  both  into  tartaric  acid.  Bulphur  being  pre- 
cipitated 

Died  when  ehlor-acetvl  acta  on  I 

acid.     Ti  1  salts  are  most  saaily  obtained  from  Hie  eti 

tartaric  acid  : 

0H(OH).qO.O.C  H 

+  H.rr,ll,<i  =  lin 
CH(OH).CO.<  > .«■  H 

(II  o.i  ».().('  II 

+ 

OB  (OH   0O.O.<    H 

and  C  H  (OH       .«     M  B  0  =  I'lK'l 

+  <\H.  0.(     II H,),. 

il    which   cannot   In-   distill. -d 
unchanged;    the   eihyUt  r,   forms    prise 

da,  fusing  ai   67    and  distilling  quite  unchanged  at  200°.     I 
easily    soluble   in   alcohol   and    somewhat   in    warn  Alkalies 

uity  it  to  alcoh.il  and  salts  of  act-tic  and  t  ids. 

906.  By  saturating  s  hoi  Bolutionof  sodk  with  ammonia 
thedoubl               MA     Ml,  "     •    ■  ■  •  1 1  _,  is  formed  in  lasge  rhombic 

of  which  one  half  is  identical  in  form  with  the  right-hi 
immonic  tartrate,  posaessing  the  bemipyramidal  feces  at  tin 

whilst  tin  I  he  other  half  are  their  images  as  scon  in  a  minor — 

that  is,  they  are  the  Left-sided  bemihedra  of  the  pyramid.     The  solu- 
tions of  the  latter  Ball  turn  the  ray  of  polarised  light  to  the  left, 
crysi  icid.  but   the  hemidhe 
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fares  are  on  the  left    side,  pyro-electric,  on  warming  n 

ooling  positive,      [tea  lotions  rotate  (<i  =  —  9*6°  at  21 

1  the  properties  of  ordinary  tar 
rid. 

0§H    0  yj<  H  I.  =  /04H606,/C4H6o,  ::n\\:. 

907.    By  mix:  .lution  of  equal   quantities  of  the 

optical   i  acid  boat  is  evolved,  and  an 

i.  id   is  produced,  crystallising  in  oblique  prism-. 
>  someti]  in  omde  tartaric  acids.     Ordh 

id  may  be  be  rithoul  any  apparent  change,  but 

e  cloudy,  and  may 
then  I)--  i 

• 

908  ribed  yield,  irhen  1 

with  «'  modification,   which 

of  again  be  m  potassinni  and 

iixl  melt  at  1  M)  . 
909 
ptically  .  i  tenth  of 

pisses   to 

into  the  opposite 
kind,  which  combii  form  raoei 

nail   quantity  of  u 
If  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise    bo   160   only,   much  of  thi> 

It    n  i-   the  gn 

910 

by  boiling  •   dibrom  acid   with 

•II     =e  j.\_i:-  +  I     H  _,n||,  ir.iiill 

Racemic  arid  is  generally  found  in  the   t  i  Miction,  some 

the  liquid.     Different  modifications  are 

also  found  in  t  tynthflrisod   from  glyoxal  and  hydrocyanic  acid 

with  hydric  chloride : 

<  K:0  «  E(OH).CN 

+  1HON  =   I 

OH    0  <  lhOH).CN 

Mannite,  dukite,   sugars,  and  various  other  carbohydrates  yield 
tartaric  acids  <>n  oxidation. 

tfffomol  Acid  Radical. 

911.   The   pyrocitric    acid.-   combine  with    halogens,  similarly   to 
malelc  and  fumaric  form  dibrom  tartaric  acids.   Itaconic  acid 

gives 

M   M 
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Itadibrom-pyrotart  .  <     11,1  '»r204  : 

CH2Br.CBrCO.OH 

I 

<  IL.<  o.OH 

which  forms  colourless,  ea>ilv  soluble  cry-'!-       Its  salts  decou 
\n-\  easily,  its  silver  sail  giving,  on  boiling  with  water,  horn 
I     I !  .  '  »II)2(CO.OH)2,  which  is  difficult  I 
Tin-  sodium  salt  decomposes  on  boiling  with  water  into  i 
acid  and  Bodie  bromide  : 

C5H,N  !l,04. 

r  ith  the  i 
soluble  acid.     It-  salts  decompose  on  boiling  with  water  into  metallic 
bromide  and  salts  of  bron^metK-c  .  ■     H    i.  \   ■» 

v-dibrom  , 
above  acids  in  its  chemicsJ  behaviour,  and 
lirmii -un-tli  :ut\  lie  acid  I  in^'. 

lition  ]»i  kydrc* 

muconic  acid.     It  forms  small  difficultly  soluble  needles,  melting  with 
decomposition  at  190°. 

Dibask  \<  ms, 

Mesoxal'--  I     1 1  <  »  .<  Ml   . 

912.  Biesoxalic  acrid  ic  Lvatives  in  the 
group,  alloxan  end  alio              id,  by  tl 

( )n  boiling  ■  solution  of  baric  aO 

Small  plate-.  itsllisOS  with  i 

deliquescent  prisms,  which  meh  at  115*  witho 

constitutional  formula-  may  be  i  1  by 

CO.OH  CO.oil 

I  I 

CO,OH  ,or  l 

I  I 

CO.oil  I  O.OH 

Sodium  amalgam  redu  !  19)  : 

CO.oil  CO.ONa 

I  I 

I  »ll       4  II  oil      +  H20 

CO.OH  I  O.ONa 

913.  Several  acids  be!  iiesised 
by  she  action  of  haloid  substituted                           ethylic  - 

I  ll    I  0.<  11"'  0.0.<  .11 
EtJn/Uc  a 

H 
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moMl*'  li«|ui<l  boiling  lHained  by  khe 

OB  ..<  n.niN  ,.<  m.,u    ii    +  CLCO.O.CtB  ,  =  Nad 

<     II     .»'<   Mil  II 

OO.O.OjB 

>.OH.OHs.OO.O.OsB 

,  0.0.0,8 

u-  on  ethylic 

OB  .00.0B 

I.O.C  11 
00.0.0.H, 

I  II, <  -«n  ,  ii  ,00.0.0  II 
=  Nad  + 

OO.O.CjB 

real  liqni  ,    (JI. 

=  1  ibla    in    watn  v.  it|, 

chloride. 
» >n  ■aponification  with  Jt  of 

:i    I  II    i 
913 

I  II    ("-  I  1| 

;l  ,0«  = 

OB  .(  0.(  li  ll 

bvlio  sol  iritfa 

*  it  li 
tl  decom] 

I  II    I  •  n5 

OB  ll 

Qed  tVulli  !    boilmff 

6 

OB  .■  0.(  B  ii 

T,u'  (from  cthvlic 

I  li 

_'59° 
B^1'  split  up  by  alkali.-  into  methyl  raocank  m 

<  11  ,.  0  il 

("II     .<ll.<    (MM     ji 

is  a  colourless  oil  boj 

M 
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Ethylic  a-ethyl  aceto-succinate  : 

CH3.CO.C(C2H5).CO.O.C2H5 

CH2.CO.O.C2H5 

boils  at  263°-265°.     It  is  not  acted  upon  by  sodium. 

An  isomeric  /3-compound  of  nearly  the  same  boiling  point  is 
acted  upon  by  sodium  with  great  violence. 

CH3.CO.CH.CO.O.C2H5 

Ethylic  aceto-glutarate,  ,  is  a  liquid 

CH2.CH2.CO.O.C2H5 
of  boiling  point  271°-272°,  resulting  from  the  action  of  ethylic  /3-iodo- 
propionate  on  ethylic   sod-aceto-acetate.      It  gives  glutaric  acid   on 
saponification. 

Ethylic  aceto-tricarballylate  : 

CH3.CO.C(CH2.CO.O.C2H5)2.CO.O.C2H5, 

from  the  action  of  ethylic  monochlor  acetate  on  ethylic  sod-aceto- 
succinate,  is  a  thick  yellow  oil,  giving  tricarballylic  acid  on  saponi- 
fication. 

Uric  Acid,  its  Derivatives  and  Related  Bodies. 

914.  Probably  uric  acid  may  be  considered  as  a  derivative  of  the 
tricarbon  octavalent  nucleus ;  in  any  case  it  stands  in  very  close 
relationship  to  mesoxalic  acid.  Its  composition  is  C5H4N403,  but  in 
what  manner  the  elements  are  united  to  one  another  is  not  yet  known 
with  certainty,  and  the  numerous  constitutional  formulae  proposed  for 
it  require  a  better  foundation. 

The  expression  given  here  can  therefore  have  little  but  hypothe- 
tical value  ;  nevertheless  it  corresponds  best  with  the  numerous  known 
metamorphoses  of  uric  acid. 

Uric  Acid,  C5H4N403. 

915.  Uric  acid  is  a  general  constituent  of  the  urine  of  the  verte- 
brate, and  is  therefore  an  important  product  of  the  retrogressive 
metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  animal  tissue.  It 
occurs  in  only  small  quantity  in  human  and  mammalian  urine,  least 
of  all  in  that  of  herbivore,  whilst  its  acid  amnionic  salt  forms  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  solid  urine  mass  of  birds,  amphibia,  and 
many  insects.  Human  urine  contains  under  normal  circumstances  so 
little  urates  that  they  remain  completely  dissolved  after  cooling,  and 
only  precipitate  some  crystalline  uric  acid  after  acidulation  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  On  greater  secretion  by  the  kidneys  urine  often 
deposits  sediments  of  urates,  or  if  increased  still  more  they  form  con- 
cretions in  the  bladder  (gravel  or  calculi). 

Uric  acid  is  generally  prepared  from  serpents'  excrements  or  from 
guano.  The  first  is  boiled  with  dilute  solution  of  potassic  or  sodic 
hydrate ;  the  hot  filtered  solution  then  contains  the  dibasic  salt,  e.g. 
C5H2K2N403.  On  passing  carbonic  anhydride  one  half  the  metal  is 
removed  and  the  difficultly  soluble  monobasic  salt  precipitated  : 
2C5H2K2N403  +  C02  +  H20  =  K2C03  +  2C5H3KN403, 
and  this  after  washing  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
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To  prepare  it  from  guano,  the  latter  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of 
one  part  of  borax  in  20  parts  of  water  ;  the  solution,  on  acidulating, 
gives  a  brown  impure  precipitate  of  uric  acid,  which  is  then  purified 
as  in  the  former  method. 

Uric  acid  forms  a  snow-white,  spongy,  micro- crystalline  powder, 
destitute  of  smell  and  taste,  but  reacting  on  vegetable  colours  like  a 
weak  acid.  It  requires  1,800  parts  of  boiling  and  14,000  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution.     It  is  insoluble  hi  alcohol  and  ether. 

On  heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves,  and  on 
cooling  yields  deliquescent  crystals  of  C5H4lSr403,2rI2S04,  decomposed 
by  water  into  their  components.  It  gives  two  series  of  salts  with 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  according  as  to  whether 
one  or  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced.  The  first,  monobasic  urates, 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  uric  acid  on  carbonates,  the  dibasic  only 
by  means  of  basic  hydrates.  The  latter  yield  one-half  of  their  metal 
to  carbonic  anhydride. 

Dipotassic  urate,  C5H2K2rT403,  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  soluble 
in  44  parts  of  cold  water  and  of  strongly  alkaline  reaction. 

Potassic  urate,  C5H3KN403,  requires  800  parts  of  water  for 
solution  and  is  of  neutral  reaction.      The  sodic  salts  behave  similarly. 

Amnionic  urate,  C5H3(NH4)N403,  is  formed  by  adding  aqueous 
ammonia  to  uric  acid,  and  frequently  occurs  in  urine.  It  requires 
1,600  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.  Calcic  diurate,  (C5H3N403)2Ca, 
is  the  most  soluble  of  the  alkaline  earth  salts,  dissolving  in  600  parts 
of  water. 

If  uric  acid  be  evaporated  with  strong  nitric  acid  on  the  water 
bath,  a  yellowish  residue  is  left,  which  is  coloured  purple-red  by 
ammonia  (murexide  reaction). 

On  dry  distillation  uric  acid  yields  much  ammonic  carbonate  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  together  ay  ith  ammonic  cyanide,  urea,  cyanuric  acid, 
&c,  and  leaves  nitrogenous  charcoal.  By  heating  at  160°  with  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  anhydride, 
ammonic  iodide,  and  glycocine  : 

C5H4N403  +  5H20  +  3HI  =  3C02  +  3NH4I  +  C2H5N02. 

916.  On  oxidation  uric  acid  yields  various  products,  according  as 
it  occurs  in  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  and  whether  the  oxidation  is 
moderate  or  energetic.  These  oxidation  products  all  appear  by  their 
further  reactions  to  be  urea  derivatives  of  acid  radicals ;  urea  and  its 
decomposition  products  are  mostly  formed  at  the  same  time. 

The  oxidation  products  may  be  placed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  In  acid  solution. 

a.  By  moderate  oxidation,  urea  and  alloxan  (mesoxalyl  urea). 

b.  By  vigorous  oxidation,  parabanic  acid  (oxalyl  urea). 

2.  In  alkaline  solution  by  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen  there 
are  formed  uroxonic  acid,  C5H8]Sr406,  together  with  oxonic  acid, 
which  readily  decomposes  into  glyoxalyl  urea,  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
ammonia. 

3.  By  plumbic  dioxide  potassic  ferricyanide  or  potassic  perman- 
ganate allantoi'n  is  formed,  which  readily  decomposes  into  urea  and 
hydantoin  (glycolyl  urea). 

It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  uric  acid  contains  a  tricarbon 
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nucleus  and  two  urea  nuclei,  CO.(NH)2,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
expressed  by  the  formula  : 

NH.CO 

I  I 

CO       C-NK 

I        II  >o 

NH-C-NH/ 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  collection  of  CO  groups 
round  the  imid  residue  would  cause  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  to  be 
replaceable  by  metals  (comp.  §  826). 

917.  Alloxan,    C4H2N204,  or  CO'^tt'pqCO,  mesoxalyl  urea,  is 

formed,  together  with  urea,  by  adding  uric  acid  in  small  portions  to 
cooled  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*4  as  long  as  the  evolution  of  ruddy 
frames  continues.  The  alloxan,  which  then  separates  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder,  is  collected  on  an  asbestos  filter  and  crystallised 
from  warm  water.  Much  alloxan  is  also  formed  by  the  carefully  con- 
ducted action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassic  chlorate  on  uric  acid. 
The  change  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation  : 

NH  .  CO  NH.CO 

II  I        I  NH. 

CO     C.NH  v  +  O  +  H20  =  CO    CO  +  £52>CO 

||         >co  I  Nti* 

NH— C.NH  /  NH.  CO 

From  a  lukewarm  saturated  solution  alloxan  crystallises  in  large 
colourless  rhombic  prisms  of  the  formula  C4H2N204,4U  J  >,  which 
effloresce  in  dry  air  with  loss  of  three  molecules  of  water.  The  com- 
pound C4H2Nv<  >,.II  ,<  >  is  obtained  by  evaporation  of  a  hot  solution  in 
small  monoclinic  crystals,  which  lose  the  last  molecule  of  water  at 
150°  and  then  turn  brown.  Therefore  the  constitutional  formula  of 
alloxan  is  more  probably  : 

NH.CO 

I         I 
00   C(OH)2 

NH.CO 

(comp.  mesoxalic  acid.  §  912).  A  solution  of  alloxan  imparts  a  red 
colour  and  unpleasant  odour  to  the  skin.  It  gives  a  deep  indigo  blue 
colour  with  ferric  chloride,  and  as  a  ketone  body  gives  beautiful 
crystalline  compounds  with  alkaline  sulphi 

By  baryta  water  or  dilute  potassic  hydrate  it  is  converted  into 
salts  of 

NH2  CO.OH 

/  I 

Al/<>. route    acid,    C4H4N005  =  CO         CO  .     This  is  usually 

\  I 

NH.  CO 

effected  by  mixing  saturated  solutions  of  alloxan  and  baric  chloride. 

gently   warming,    and    adding    potassic    hydrate   until    a    permanent 

precipitate    is    produced.      After   short    standing   baric   al 
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r,li  in    small    scaly  crystals,    which   are 

difficultly  soluble;  on  addition  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  free  alloxanic  acid  is  obtained,  and  on  evaporation  below  40° 
forms  a  syrup,  solidifying  after  a  time  in  fibrous  crystals.  Alloxanie 
scad  is  v.mv  soluble  in  t  cts  stronglv  acid,  and  forms  true  -alts 

with  one  equivalent  of  metal,  e.g.  NH2.CO.NH.CO.CO.<  <  >.(  >K .  in 
which,  by  addition  of  strong  bases,  another  hydrogen  atom  can  be 
replaeed/NH2.CO.NK.CO.CO.CO.OK(1).  On  boiling  the  latter  com- 
pounds with  water  una  and  a  mesoxalate  are  formed  : 

X 1 1  .<  « >.NK.CO.CO.CO.OK  +  H20  =  NH,.CO.N  1 1 
+  KO.CO.CO.CO.OK. 

918.  Thionuric  add,  C4H  N  ><  >6.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  uric 
acid   with  sulphurous  acid,  and   then  with   amnionic  carbonate,  there 

fined  on  long   boiling  cwnmonic  thi  which  separates  on 

cooling  in   nacreous  four-sided  scales,  C4H     Nil  1 120.     Its 

solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  plumbic  acetate  of  plumbic 
tkiot  from    which,    by   dry   decomposition    with   sulphuretted 

hydrogen,  thit  obtained  in  solution.     By  evaporation  the 

acid    ifl   obtained    in    very    acid    |  iing    uramile    and    free 

sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  water  : 

co:nh.cuc:nh"  +  h=°  =  ('":nim  o? u  OT«  + n 

919.  Dia  formed  by  addi- 
tion of  hydrogen  to  alloxan,  when  i  boiling  solution  of  the  latter  is 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  till  no  more  sulphur  is  pre- 
cipitin- d  : 

'"<nh:co>co  +  ",s  =  s  +  <■<><£]};;:;  ]>ci  i. oh 

Prom  the  filtered  solution  it  is  precipitated  as  an  amnionic  derivative  on 
addition  of  amnionic  carbonate,  and  after  washing  is  dissolved  in  warm 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  on  cooling  dialuric  acid  crystallises  out. 

Addition  of  hydrogen  also  occurs  on  heating  a  solution  of  alloxan 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride.  On  mixing  together 
alloxan  and  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  adding  some  hydrocyanic  acid, 
carbonic    anhydride  is    evolved,    potassic    dial  urate   separates,  whilst 

3sio  oxalurate  remains  dissolved  : 

2C4H2N204  +  K2C03  +  H20  =  C4H3KN204 
4-  C3H3KN204  +  2C02. 

Dialuric  acid  crystallises  in  long  needles,  which  are  pretty  soluble, 
react  strongly  acid,  and  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  with  conversion 
into  alloxantin. 

920.  AUoxantia,  C8H4N407,3H20,  separates  when  solutions  of 
equal  molecules  of  alloxan  and  dialuric  acid  are  mixed  : 

C4H2N204  +  C4H4N204  =  H20  +  C8H4N407. 

In  consequence  of  this  it  is  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
into  a  cold  solution  of  alloxan,  and  then  precipitates  with  sulphur;  it 
is  also  formed  by  dropping  stannous  chloride  mixed  with  strong  hydro- 
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chloric  acid  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan  and  by  the  moderated 
oxidation  of  dial  uric  acid. 

Alloxantin  orystalliaeB  in  small  hard  prisms  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  It  gives  a  beautiful  blue  solution  with  ferric  chloride 
and  ammonia,  a  violet  blue  precipitate  with  baric  hydrate,  which  on 
heating  is  decomposed  into  baric  alloxanate  and  dialurate.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  alloxan. 

The  structural  formula  of  alloxantin  is  analogous  to  that  of 
oxalantin  (§  828) : 

/CO.NH— CO 

C°\oo  .  N^-CH<^|{>(  o 

921.  Uramil,  diahirainide  or  amido-malonyl  urea,  C4H5N303,  is 
formed,  as  already  mentioned  (§  918),  from  thionuric  acid,  and,  to- 
gether with  alloxan,  by  mixing  solutions  tree  from  air  of  alloxantin 
and  amnionic  chloride  : 

.OO.NH.OO 

.OOJr^OHgg^LoO  +  NH4C1  =  Oo£gg£°0 

+  NH2.CH'£°  ^CO  +  HC1. 

It  crystallises  in  small  white  needles,   insoluble  iu  cold    water. 
Nitric  acid  ounverta  it  into  alloxan.      Jt  turns  red  on  exposure  to  air. 
On  boiling  uramil   solution  with   potassie  eyanate  the  potass  i< 

of  pseudo-uric  acid  Ls  obtained  : 

<\II.N:(0(  +  <  n.NK   =  <     11   N4K04, 
which    on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  yields  a  powdei  ng  of 

small  prisma  of 

ot5§oq<  hjbth.oo.nh, 

922.  Mur  '    .11  .  N  .  <  ».  .1 1  ,<  ».    is   the    amnionic   deiivan 
purpuric  add,  which  latter  i>  not  known  in  the  free  stat  ode 
is  formed  when  four  parts  of  uramil  are  heated  to  boiling  with  three 
parts  of  merooj  Lo  oxide  and  water,  ami  the  deep  red  liquid  filtered  hot  : 

204H  N  0t+  EgO-  Bg  +  0tHtNi0f+H10. 

On    oooling    murexide    separates   in     difficultly    soluble     prisma    or 
plates,  baring  ■  metallic  green  Lustre;  they  red  by  ti 

mitted  light   and  yield  a  brown  powder. 

It  is  also  formed  by  kmg  exposure  of  dry  alloxantin  at  100    I 
at  mosphere  of  ammonia  : 

C8H4N407  +  2NH3  =  C8H8N606  +  H20, 

and  by  mixing  aminoniacal  solutions  of  uramil  and  alloxan  : 

C4H5N303  +  C4H2N204  +NH3  =  <  J1.N,,06  +  H20. 

Purpurates  of  metals  can  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition 
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between  murexide  and  metallic  salts;  thus  on  boiling  with 
uitm'  purpurate  i-s  formed  : 

3  fi6  +  KN03  =  (Jl  sKX.,Ob  +  Nil ,  N 

which  00  bling  those  of  murcaride.    B 

chloride  preci]  tearly  black  crystalline  powder  of  baric  purpu- 

to  an\  oi  these  compounds  does  not  liberate 

purpuric  arid,  Dul  mil  and  alloxan. 

itutional  formula'  can  he  written  for  pur- 
puric acid  in  accordance  with  ri  1  of  formation  and  decom- 
position  ;  these  all  come  to  the  fart   that  the  nitrogen  bonds  of 

•   molecule  must  be  aaturated  by  the  carbon  l>onds  of  the 
ke  this  : 

Mini       N 

I 

II. NH, 

I       I 

Mini       N      ... 

923.  Barbituric  m 

1      "    N    '  '  '   '  '.\  ||  ,  1  »  (  **» 

tin   with  ree  times  its  weigl 

hath  until  tin-  rvuluti' 

■ulphuroufl  anhydride  ceases.  As  soon  as  cold  the  thick  liqoid  ii 
diluted  with  an  equal  rolume  of  water,  when  ■  difficultly  soluble 
compound  ich  on  1  ^ives 

id  whilsl  parahani.  olution, 

Uisee  in  oerleei  rhombic   prisms 

two  byar 
1  when  treated  with  strong  ban  with 

dilute  alkalies  yields  ■  mal< 

dnctfl  ammonia  and  a  Oarbon 

0  x otSKIi  0 

0iHtN4Oi  =  CH1 

Ml 
is  formed  as  its  difficultly  Boluble  ammonium  derival  her  with 

carbonic  anhydride  and  formic  acid,  by  Hnating  dinlurir  arid  in  giyc  rin 

at  140°-160°,  and  with  glycocine  and  pseudoxanthin,  when 

uric  acid  is  heated  at  110°— 130  with  double  its  weight  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  the -olution  poured  into  much  water.  The  free 
stallises  in  the  cold  with  two  molecules  of  water  in  small 
prisms j  from  hot  solutions,  with  one  molecule  of  water,  in  rhombic 
tabli  lifficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  exchanges  two  atoms 

of  hydrogen  for  metal.  Both  acid  and  -alts  give  a  dark  green  colora- 
tion with  ferric  chloride,  (old  concentrated  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to 
alloxan,  nitric  acid  of  .-p.  gr.  12  to  violuric  acid,  and  acid  of  1*36  sp. 
gr.,  especially  on  warming,  convert-  it  into  dilituric  acid  and  alloxan. 

924.  Dilituric  acid,  nitro-barbituric  acid,  or  nitro-malonyl  urea, 
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C4H3(N02)N203,3H20,  is  formed  from  barbituric  acid  by  action  of 
hot  nitric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  piisins  or  leaves  ;  these 
effloresce  in  dry  air,  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water,  difficultly  in  cold 
with  yellow  coloration. 

It  has  the  properties  of  a  very  strong  acid  and  can  exchange  all 
three  hydrogen  atoms  for  metal.     The  monobasic  salts  : 

C3H2M(N02)N203, 

are  so  stable  that  they  are  not  decomposed  by  mineral  acids. 

Violuric  acid,  nitroso-barbituric  acid,  or  nitroso-malonyl  area, 
C1H3(NO)N203,  is  best  prepared  by  heating  hydurilic  acid  with 
potassic  nitrite  and  acetic  acid;   potassic  viob;  allises  out  on 

cooling.  This  forms  deep  blue  prisms  or  plates  of  the  formula 
C4H2K(NO)N203,2H20,  dissolving  in  water  to  a  violet  blue  solution  ; 
it  gives  with  baric  chloride  a  reddish  violet  precipitate  of  baric  violu- 
rate,  from  which  the  free  acid  can  be  liberated  by  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Violuric  acid  crystallises  in  yellow,  rhombic  prisms;  they  are 
pretty  readily  soluble,  and  are  decomposed  by  excess  of  potassic  hydrate 
into  nitroso-malonic  acid  and  u  dilituric  acid  on  treatment 

with  hot  nitric  acid,  and  are  converted  into  uramilby  reducing  agi 
such  as  hydric  sulphide  : 

CONHCOCHNO  +  2H2S=  2S  +  H2°  +  CO^^CH.KU, 

Brom-barbiturtc  Acids. — By  the  action  of  bromine  on  barbituric, 

dilituric,  or  violuric  acids  there  is  first  formed 

Dibrom-barbituric  acid,  C4H2Br2N203,  which,  forming  plates 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  on  boiling  with  water, 
gives  hydrobromic  acid  and  alloxan  : 

C0!OTL00!CBri  +  m*°  =  ~HBr  +  CaNH.CO.'C(°H)a 
Aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  converts  it   into  cyanogen  bromide  and 
Monobrom-barbiturie  acid,  <  ,ir3BrN203,  separating  in  aggregates 
of  needles  difficultly  soluble  in  wi 

Nasoenl  hydrogen  reconverts  both  brom-acids  into  barbituric  acid. 

925.    Uroxani  1 1  ,N"406,  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  uric 

acid  in  alkaline  solution,  when  that  II  I  for  some  months  to  the 

action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  until  uric  acid  is  no  longer  precipitated 
on  acidulation.     On  cooling  to  —5    potassic  oroxanate  : 

C  M   K,N40G)3H20, 

separates  in  nacreous  plates,  whilst  potassic  oxonate  remains  in  solu- 
tion. From  the  potassic  salt  hydrochloric  acid  separates  moxanic 
acid  in  colourless  prisms,  decomposed  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
anhydride  on  boiling  with  water,  droxanic  acid  is  derived  from  uric 
acid  by  addition  of  two  molecules  OH2  and  one  atom  of  oxyj 
probably  thus  : 

NH  .  CO  NH2   CO.OH 

II  II 

CO       C .  NH  .       +  0  +  2H20  =  CO      C(OH).N  1 1 . 

I  II  CO  || 

NH-C-NH.  NH     C(OH).NH. 
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The  mother  liquor  from  which  potaasic  uroxanatehas  been  separated 

yields  on  evaporation  needles  of  dibasic  potassic  oxo/c 

H3K2N304,3H20, 

from  whose  eold  saturated  solution  cautious  addition  of  acetic  acid 
rates    the    monobasic  potassic    oxonat- .  <  ,11 ,  KN304,    this    also 
itallising  in  Qeedlesj  bat  further,  decomposition  readily   em 
bonic  anhydride  being  evolved  and  s  crystalline  powder  of  pot< 

I    II   K   ff,04  +  2HO.O,H,0  +  H,0  =  KO.C0TI3O 
+  (NK4yO.OJBfl  H   I    II,KN203  +  C02. 

926.  Hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  lx)th  uric  acid  and 
alloxan,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  into parabamic  acid, 
< '  1 1  \al\  1  ore  already  mentioned 

ther  with  its  derival  and  oxalantin. 

AUa  .  is  fanned  in  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  by 

plumbic  peroxide,  panicle,  or  potassic  nitrite  and  m 

acid,  and    occurs   naturally  in   the    urine   of  young  Oalves   and  in    the 

allantoic  liquid  of  Prom  these  liquids  it  i-  obtained  by 

•  ration    and    COOlh  Om    uric    acid  by  boiling   with    water 

under  slow  addition  of  plumbic  dioxide.  The  liquid  filtered  from 
some  plumbic  svted  with  hydric  sulphide  to  remove  lead, 

and  the  clear  solution  ei  llisation,  whereby  allantoin 

separatee  whilst  aomeuret  remains  dissolved. 

AJlantoTn  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  little  soluble  in  cold 
water.  Its  hot  aqueous  solution,  on  addition  of  argentic  nitrate  and 
ammonia  white   cryst  dline   precipitate   of  silver  allantolh, 

(',11  By  heating  with  bydriodic  acid  allantoin 

•  1  into  ui. a  and  hydantom  (glyoolyl  d  \): 

CJI  N,<>    +  l'HI  =  I,  +  0ON,H4  fO,HA<  1 
The  formation  of  allantoin  from  uric  acid  is  expressed  by 
C3H4N403  +  H20  +  O  =  00,  +  C4H6N403 

(comp.  alloxan.  §  'J  1  7  ). 

Cm  dissolving  allantoin  in  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  and  after 
time  adding  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  crystals  of  potassic  al  Ian  1 
separate  : 

< !4H(N4Oa  +  K0H  =  <     H-KX104. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  allantoin,  on  treatment  with  sodium  amal- 
gam,  unites  with  hydrogen,  eliminating  water  and  forming 

GlycoktrU,  (  4H6N402,  forming  colourless  octahedra  or  needles, 
and  decomposing  on  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies  into  urea  and 
bydantoin  : 

>JTT  OTT 

C4H6N402  +  H20  =  CON2H4  +  CO*         | 

.NH.CO 

These  relations  give  the  following  plausible  structural  formula?  for 
allantoin  and  its  derivatives  : 
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/NH.C.OH  .NH2  OO.OH 

CO<         ||  00  j 

\NH.C.NH.CO.NH2  MI     CH.NTttOO.NH, 

Allantoin.  Allantoic  acid. 

NH.CB 
00         || 

.NH.C.NH.OO.NH, 

luril. 

Allantoin  dissolved  in  sulution  of  potassic  hydrate  is  oxidi 
addition  of  foar  times  it*  weight  of 

attani  |     ||   k  \  0  ,  on  addition  lacidjSepe 

in  difficultly  soluble  >ilk\  needles : 

04HiN4O,+  KOH  +  0  =  04B  .KN  04  +  MU  B  ,0. 

Xanthine,  < H,N 

927.  Xanthine  was  first  discovered  as  the  chief  constituent  of  a 
form  of  urinary  calculi  ;  later  it  was  obtained  from  guanine, 
afterward  body  widely  flisnominstiod  in  the  animal 

oiam,  though  occurring  in  but  small  qnantil 
tly  in  ininnte  quantity  in  human  urine,  the  amount  being  incn 
by  the  continued  use  of  sulphur  baths.     From  uric  arid,  with  which 
U  differs  in  composition  only  by  containing  one  atom! 
it   can   l"  i  by  reduction  with   sodium  amalgam.     That    an 

isomeric  body,  -  ther  \%  ith  hydurilic 

acid  and  glycocine  bj  iric  acid  with  strong  sulphuric 

■  ii  mentioned. 

It  is  obtained  most  abundantly  from  guanine.     This  is  (Use 
in  hot   strong  nitric  acid,  and  potassic  nitrite  adbV  g  as  large 

quantities  of  red  vapom  Ived.     <  >n  diluting  with  water,  red 

flocks  of  s  mixture  of  xanthine  and  psendoxanthine  are  obtained  ;  these 
are  dissolved  in  boiling  ammonia,  and,  ii  -reduce  the  nitro- 

compound,   treated    with    fetTOUS   Milj.hate   solution    as   long  a>    blank 

of.-nic  oxiih  On  evaporation  the  fill 

ire  of  xanthine  and  amnionic  sulphate,  from  which  the  latt-  i 
ctraeted  bj  cold  wal 

\       ;  ifl    a  white  ainoi  |'h-  ihle    in  i. 

difficultly  in  1  Ii  is  largely  d  as  ilv<  i  bj  strong 

tally  when  hot.  yielding  crystalline  salts  with  them,  which,  bow- 
ed by  Nsater. 
Argentic  nitrate  ■ith  ■  nitric  acid  solution  of  xanthine  a 

white  precipitate,  C  II  hich  can  l-e  crystallised  in 

fine  n  m  hot  nitric 

Xanth  *  soluble  in  tfa  in  aqueous  ammon 

from  the  latter  solution  argentic  nitra  itinous  pn 

C  II  .H.o. 

\  inthine  gives  ayellow  residue  when  evaporated  with  nitric  acid, 
which    gives    with   alkalies  a   reddish   yello*  ming 

violet  on  i  on. 

928.  0  «     I!   N  0  -  «     II  iN40  N'li  on    in    most 
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»  (about   |  %),   in   '  -  of  the   garden   spider,  in 

gland,  and  in  the  '  whiting.     It 

flesh  of  hogs  in  the  form  of  round  whin  ions 

urimal. 

re  it  fron  tied  with  milk  of  lime, 

until  ■  filtered   sample  ap]  Ins,  consisting 

lv  of  uric  acid  and  guanine,  is  then  boiled  repeatedly  with  boIu- 

ind  the  I  >lution  over- saturated  with 

1.  The  pi  1  mixture  <>f  uric  acid  and  guanine  is  then 

I  with  nitric  acid  and  the  gu  mine  precipitated  with  ammonia. 

as  powder  insoluble  in  water  and 
n  ith  alkali 

milr  •    in.  1  ill'  D  two   bj 

nd,  (    11   N  i 
and. 

into    xanthi!  being 

I     II    \   I     Ml     •    II"  \<>  =  N3  +  H,<>  +  C  H.N.O,. 

lesk  ehl  bee  it  to 

1  carbonic  anhydii 

c  \\.\ ;m  mi     .    n  m  ..    .,,       |     ||   \  ,    .    |  0 

;ri..n 

uric  ;i<  id.  for  which  the  follow  mule 

■ ; )  : 

Ml      I 


ii  nx=c  mi 

>  -H  ||  >  II 

Ml      <  I  Nil 

929  nthine 

and  gu  mine  in  m  I  on 

iblj : 

NH— 00 

I  I 

(II      C     Ml 

II  II  >  H 
N  —  C  —  H 

widely  disseminated  in  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body,  occurring 
iallv  in  muscle  flesh  of  the  tas,  always  accompanied  by 

xanthine. 

1  from  extract  of  meat.  tion  of  the 

\  diluting  the  mother  liquor  and  precipitating  with 
cupri  it"  boiling  temperature.     Tho  smutty  brown  pre- 

cipe ner  hypoxanthine  i>  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  precipit 

g "ntic  nitrate  8  a  ate  : 

0ft 
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which  is  recrystalliaed  from  hot  nitric  acid.      This  Lb  then  boiled  with 
ammoniacal  silver  solution  to  convert  it  into  the  insoluble  ; 
thine  silv  r,  C   II    A  B  .N  .'  '  B  ,<),  and  this  latter — suspended  in  wat< 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     The  precipitate  of 
sulphide  is   then  extracted  with  much   boiling   water  and  the    hot 
filtered  liquid  evaporated. 

The  preparation  SO  obtained  i>  still  contaminated  with  xanthine, 
from  which  it  can  only  be  incompletely  1,   the  purification 

being  effected  by  the  greater  solubility  of  its  hydroehlori 

Bl4N40,HC1,H,0 

(which  crystallines  in  nacreous  plat*  )),  and  the  more  difficult  solubility 

of  its  argentic  nitrate  compound  in  nitric  acid. 

BEypoxanthine  crystalliaes  in  colourleaB  microsoopic  needles;  it  is 
iderably  more  soluble  in   water  than  xanthine,  as  also  in  aqueous 

acids  and  alkalies. 

With  the  latter  and  with  baric  hydrate  it  yields  soluble  crystalline 

compounds,  ag.  C  M   N  . <  >Ba,21 1 

930.  C amine %  <  "7!  I  ,\  »  1 1  '  >.  da  loocura  in  extract  of  meat,  and 
is  probably  the  source  of  hypoxan  thine.  Extract  of  meat  diluted  with 
six  times  its  weight  of  water  i-  first  precipitated  with  baryta  w 

and   the  filtrate  with  acetate  of   lead. 

From  tins  last  precipitate  much  boiling  with  water  extracts  the 
lead  compound  of  carnine,  which  is  then  d-  1  with  sulphur, 

hydrogen  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small  volume.  Con 
solution  of  argentic  nitrate  i-  then  added,  which  give-  a  white  floi 
lent  precipitate  of  can  SO  . 

and    this  converted   into  carni  ment    with   dilute 

ammonia.     This  latter  is  finally  suspended  in  water,  d  sdby 

Sulphuretted    hydrogen,    the    carnine    obtained    by    evaporation    and 

purified  by  recrystauisation  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 
Carnine  is  a  Colourless  powder  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  • 

With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  the  compound  C7HgN401,HCl, 
which   crystallises  well.      By  heating  with  nitric  acid  r 

into  hypoxanthine  nitrate,  with  bromine  into  hypoxan  thine  hydro- 
bromide.     The  other  decomposition  products  obtained  at  the 

time  have  not  yet  been  character! 

Theobromine  and  I 

931.  These  weak  vegetable  bason  appear  to  be  methylated  deriva- 
tives  of  xanthine.      The   fir  I    in  the   cacao  bean  (from  TKso- 
brom                             tter  in  coffee  the  fruit  of  / 
sorbins,  in  the  Leaves  of  the  <':  id  in  tho 
paraguemie  (Parag                                    tins  up   to  4  %,  cone. 

1    °o- 

Both   are  obtained  from  the   respective  source>  by  i  ,  with 

water,  precipitation  of  t lie  tannic  acid    by  plumbic  i  moval  of 

lead  from  the  filtrate  by  hydric  sulphide,  and  evaporation  of  the 
filtrate  to  crystallisation.  The  separated  maSB  is  then  ivcrystallised 
from  alcohol. 

Theobromine, dimethyl  xanthine.  c7HsX.<  >   =  <    1  N\02, 

is  a  powder  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  still  less  in  alcohol 
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and  ether.     It  is  dissolved  I  s,  deoom- 

i.    1 1  can  be  sublimed  by  careful  beating.    A  crystalline 
]»nvi|»it;f  V  '-•  is  obtained  on  long 

boiling  with  ammonia*  tie  nitrate;  and  this  precipitate,  on 

heating  with  methylic  iodide,  yields,  according  to  the  equation: 

.11.1  =  .\,l  +r.||:1.   1I,)N502, 

.  trimethy]  xanthine,  or  Diethyl  theobromine: 

<  J 

with  a  molecule  of  water  in  tine  silky  needles,  which 

at    1""  ,  melt  at  !  I  >nbliine 

unaltered.   If'  I  in  chlorine  water  and  the  red  brown 

3  lefl   on  with  aqueous  ammonia,  a  beautiful 

By  boiling  u  nil  b  -ration 

"ne; 

(Jl     \ 

ong  boiling  with  ta,  decomposes  into  methyl 

amine,  ammonia,  methj  ..-id. 

Seine  raff  oliar  trans 

formation  into 

•  thy]  all' 

forming  difficultly  la.     With  alkalies  and  baryta  in  the 

cold  it  gives  a  violet  blue  i  ,  with  ammonia  in  the  air  vii 

red  colour  to  the  -kin.     By  further  action  of 
chlorine  it   yi<  (dimethyl  p  acid,  ^  8 

bromine  behaves  similarly  I  lorine. 

The  relations 

ble,  and  best  find  \  m  in  the 

■ 

II        CO 
Ml  and        I  C— N(C1I  ,) 

I  II         >"  |  ||         >.I 

N(CH3)-C-N^  N(<  H,)— C-X^ 

obromine.  Caffeine. 


DlPROPARGYL,    C6H6. 

932.  This  hydrocarbon,  isom  no  with  benzene,  is  obtained  by  long 
heating  of  diallvl  tetrabromide  with  strong  alcoholic  potash,  wh«' 
an  oil,  boiling  befr  5     210°,  dibrom-diallvl.  CsH8Bi 

formed,  the  final  action  being  thus  represented: 

(II  ,.<  Ilhr.t  II., Br  (II  ..(       OH 

+  4KOH  =  4KBr  +  40H2  -j- 
(11  ..(  HBr.CHsBr  CB  ..< 
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Dipropargyl  (comp.  §  804)  is  .1  colonrleai  limpid  liquid  of  85° 
boiling  point  and  sp.  gr.  *81  at  18°. 

It  combines  with  copper  and  silver  in  animoniacal  solutions  to 
compounds  in  which  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  the  ni« 

CH2.C^C.Cu 
I  |       +  20H2 

CH2.C^C.Cu 

This  body  is  yellow.  The  silver  compound  is  at  first  white,  but  quickly 
blackens  and  decomposes.  Hydrochloric  acid  regenerate!  the  hydro- 
carbon. 

Bromine  forms  at  first  a  thick  liquid  bromide,  C6H6Br4,  which, 
when  wanned  with  more  1  »romine,  gives  a  beautifully  crystalline  octo- 
bromide,  I  '„H,,Br8,  of  melting  point  140°. 
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'  M     -  7- 

M  :i'S. 

933  uobasic   aci<U  known     I  h -longing  to    this  group    are 

■  i-  and  mi  Ida,  which  roaombl*  io  and  terebinic  in 

?§  866,  867),  <»nly  belong  to  ■  series  c  g  two 

hydi    . 

Acoi  I    II,1 »,.  hi  boiling  ><»lutions  of  itadi 

«  II  OH— O 

CBr.CO.ONa  = 


II    I  -M)Na  I  Et.00.OB 

with  addition  of  a  molecule  of  -  -mate  to  two  mole* 

of  tli-  iie  sodium  aeon     •.  <      II    Nt<»l  -    80Hfe  in 

ils. 

blo  in 
ohol,  and  ether,  and  melting  at  164  ■     With  the  exception 
'.all  its  salt*  are  •  ihk  in  water  i  lliee 

.  v  well. 

boiling   with    I  DM   acid    :  !«<>sed    into 

•  •id>.  and    probably  also  a  liquid   acid  richer  in 
carbon  : 

(11  -O 

/  CH2.C0.0 

.CO  +  2Ba(HO)2  =  COBaOo  +  H20+  Ho  +  Ba 

I  Ho.CO.O 
,  ||    ,  o.OH 

I     H604,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  dibrom- 
adipic  i  qentic  oxide  : 

<  .  HJ'.i  ,04  +  Ag20  =  2AgBr  +  0H2  +  C6H604, 

oilarly  to  the  aconic  acid,  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melts  a  little  above  100°.  It  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  solution  of  baric  hydrate  into  acetic,  succinic,  and  carbonic 
acid>,  and  another  acid  not  as  yet  examin^ 


I 
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I)i basic  Acids. 

Unsnturnt.  d, 

934.  In  some  of  the  unsaturated  dibasic  acids  (§  895  and  fol- 
lowing) indii  idual  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  group  I  II  _2  can  be 
substituted  by  halogens  by  boiling  the  salts  of  the  haloid  additions 
products  with  water  : 

0BH».,Brf(OO.ONa)1«NaBr  +  C.H».IBr;^;^j| 

In  this  manner  neutral  salts  of  dibrom-succinic  acid  giro  sal 
brotn  I    II  Br(CO.OIl)2,  crystallising  in  prisms  melting 

at    126°. 

If  a  oold  Solution  of  the  neutral  |  dt  l>e  shaken    with  fresh 

oxide  of  silver,  bromide  of  silver  is  formed,  and  the  potash  bait  of 
'"•(',/  remains  in  solution  : 

I  II. <  O.OK  <II.CO.OK 

||  +  AgOH*AgBr  +   || 

OBr.OO.OE  'M  I.OO.OE 

from  which  plumbic  acetate  precipitates  plumbic  hydroxy-mal< 

and    by  treatmeni  <>f  this  in  the  OSOal    way  with  SIT,   the  free   acid  is 

obtained  in  easily  soluble  grouped  feathery  crystals. 

Lsodibrom-succinic  acid  splits  up   by  -imply  boiling  it-  boIuI 
into  HBr  and  itobrom  si  I,  very  similar  i  melt' 

,t    160  .     OHor-m  >  <  O.OB 

prepared  from  tartaric  acid  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloru 
part  acid  to  6  P01ft),  the  ohlor-maleio  chloride  being  decomposed   by 

i-  : 

oh(oh).oo.oh  <  H .«  oa 

+  nvi.=  -  r.lhl  +    | 

0H(OH).OO.OB  €1 

It  crystallises  in  small  m  siting  si  172  , 

Neutral  ethyl  into  ethylie  ehlar- 

malcatc,  an  oil  boiling  bet*  0*  : 

<  II  < <>.(»(   II 

,  i  i  .  O.OOfB  . 

935.  Apo$or  obtained 
from  SOrbill  |  j                    irarming  with  nitric  acid  : 

I      ||     i.     T   .,0=r,||j>.  +  «  -II.. 

along  with  tartaric  acid,  probably  formed  from  it  by  a  further  simul- 
\idation  : 

,ir807  +  0,  =  l\H(0,.  +OOj  +  OH2. 

Aposorbic  I  rally  forms  irregular  l<  ls,butsoi 

times  oolourless  pointed  rhombohedra,  disnolvii  ;  part  of  i 
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5*  and  melting  ;it  110-  with  loss  of  water.     The  alkali   >alts  are 
soluble;  the  calcium  salt.  <     I!  <  a<  >7  -    loll,,  is  a  white  precipitate. 

Tr iras it-  Acids. 

936.   Av\  ••  ■■■  acid  of  this  group  is  known.     TrictMrbaBylic 

i  I    i  0.01 
Bj  beating  glyceryl  tribromide  with  alcohol  and  potaaro  cyanide 

.  or  tricyanhydrin,  results,  easily  decomposable  by 
dies  with  evolution  of  ammonia  into  an  alkaline  triearUillyla; 


0Ht.CN  <  B,.00.0K 

0H.ON    +  SKOB  +  SOB    =  3NB  ,  +  OH.CO.OK 

I 
I  ll  <  li    «  0.0K 


prepared  by  trio  aoid  with  hy.l  d  and 

•  li  win    amalgam.       It    (i 

in  ookKDrleai  transparent  rhombic  p  tingal  157     l"iv  ,  and 

aaaily  aolohle in n  k»i.  and  .  | bar      Tin*  alkali:  real] 

soluble  in  water  ;  the  calcium 

i,  +  4011,, 
is  an  amorphous  precipitate. 


k  r  2 
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NUCLEUS.  <  :  1 !_,_.. 

I  feBABU     Tiii:aii\  I  [DS,   <    ,11  ,<<  >H  »,<<  '<  >.<  »ll 

937.  Tin-  isomeric  acids  of  Ehk  group  oorreepond  to  the  formula 
OjHioOg,     They  we  obtained  by  the  oxidation  with  nit  f  the 

bodies  of  the  mannite  and  I     H  hich  they 

I  in  the  aame  relation  i 

to  the  divalent  alcohols.     By  la  m  of  oitric  acid  they 

carbonic  anhydride 

acid  : 

<    II   OH  )A    II  «»H    <  O.OH 

|  +  40  =  2CO,  +  -II 

OB    <  M  "M    I  0.OH 

I  II  on  .OO.OH 

+  I 

<  II  mm  >.<  0.0H 

which  is  finally 

1 .  $ 
sugar,  fruit  sugar,  and  starch.     I  aveniently  prepared  by 

ing  1  pari  jar  with  3  pai  I 

1  ••")    until  violent  action  ioiiiimn< 

fames  ceases,  the  Liquid 

and  finally  diluted  with  severaJ 
then  witli  | ■•  • 

i.     On  long  standing  the  difficultly  soluble   liydii 

sacd  ,;i 

purified    by    recrystalliaation    from  I  with 

animal  oharcoal.     In  order  tit  is 

neutralised  with  potassic  hydrate  and  the  readily  soluble  normal 
mixed  with  cadmie  ehl< 

is  then  washed,  suspended  in  n  j   hydric  sulphide, 

and  the  fiHrafc  tett 

baric  acid  so  obtained  fo  im-like,  deliqu 

able  in  alcohol,  ai  w  itfa  broi 

,,•  LOO  . 
The  -  I  ■  tn° 

hydric  poi  I  ammoni( 

alkaline  b  ad  deliquescent  ;    i 

-  difficult!; 
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but  is 
diffici  impound 

with  calcic  chl  •  with  chl 

yielding 

I  ibular  crystals,    melting   al   61  ,   inf  bat 

soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

l\  .1/  Thuaoid,u  rith  the  preceding,  ig  obtained 

by  the  oxidation  of  dulcite,  ble  mucilage,  end 

with   saccharic  add,  from  milk  sugar  and    melil 

■  1   milk  -  irith 

1*3  nets 
faun  ind  the  reaction  ti  ■  f;  a* hit*' 

rates,  which  is  panned  by  well  wash- 

i  1  is  Dearly  insoluble  in  cold   i  I  alcohol,  only 

difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  i 

>litli 
t-n It  1.  e  bydri(  i  "lily 

ible. 

iulph  "lily  in  n 

she  boUi  tyl  it 

•  ';.•  in 
fine  glassy  needles,  melts  :it  177  ,  and 

jpboric  chl  j  stelline  ohlor- 

:  ide,  <     1 1 

BHC1 

whici 

-t  fftO=  2HC1 

Itly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  dime 

from 

it  ii. 

l'.\  beat]  with  much  faming  hydrio 

i  i I » i c  acid  (§  839)  : 

n  mucic  acid  is  boiled  for  ■  long  time  with  water,  and  the 

■  on  the  water  hath,   a   third 

.*?.   /'  which  die 

and  cold  water,  and  i>  somewhat  more  - 

loI.  Tt  is  very  readily  converted  into  mucic  acid,  e.g.  by  cooling 
the  i  solution. 

Co 

938.    By    dry    distillation    of   mucic    and    paramucic    acids     two 
isomeric   monobasic  acids   of  the   formula   C-H403    are    obtain* 
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pyromucic  and  isopyromucic  acids,  whose  constitution- 
clearly  known.     The  same  holds  good  for  the  reaction  products  of  the 
pyromucic  acids  and  their  aldehyde,  furfurol,  so  that  these  compounds, 
though  derivativei  of  different  hydrocarbon  radical-  mrntnining  the 
same  carbon  nucleus,  are  considered  in  connection  with  mucic  acid. 

Pyromtu  1 1  <  >,,  ifl  prepared  from  the  Liquid  p 

in  the  dry  distillation  of  nuieic  acid,  by  neutralisation  with  sodio 
hydrate,  evaporation  of  the  filtrate  to  a  small  volume,  acidulation  of 
the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  shaking  out  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation.  mixture  of  the  two  isom 

pyromucic  acids,  which  are  separated  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of 

cold  II 

Pyromucic  acid  can  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  its  aldehyde  with 
:  and  argentic  oxide;  it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  or  pri 
melts  at   134    and   sublimes,    below   this    temperature.      It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  in  4  parts  of  boiling  and  of  cold  a 

Its  alkali  0  1 1    K(  >.-»,  are  readily  soluble  and  crystalline  with 

difficulty. 

Ethylic  pyromueati .  I '  1 1    (     1 1   H ' .  •  orj  srtallisnri  in  leaves,  melting 
at  34°  and  boiling  at   208  -210  .     It  ui  *ly  with  chlorine, 

forming  the  liquid  tetrachloride,  I     l  1  reacti  with 

aninioiii;i,    forming    the    crystalline  .    ■     9S0    ML 

Phosphoric  pentaehloride  yields  with  pyromucic  acid   the  chl 
C    M  .,<>._,.< '1.  an  oil  boiling  at  170°.    This  chloride,  as  also  the  fact  that 
ethylic  pyromucate  is  not  afiecfc -d  by  chlor-acetyl,  are  in  opposition  to 
the  former    view  that   pyromucic  acid   was  ■  hj  <\  of  the 

formula  I  ,11  B  (  O.OH.  One  oxygen  atom  appears  more  pro- 
bably  to  be  united  to  the  uncleus  in  anhydro  fashion,  so  that,  in  lack 
of  a  detailed  oonstitntiona]  formula,  the  expn  0).(  O.OB 

Tmtpyro*  »dily  in  oold  • 

it  melt>  at  B2    and  oomm<  oblime  below  100    in  colourless 

plates,  which  soon  turn  yellow  in  air. 

Both  acids  are  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 
(II    0H)4.(OO.OH     -OO,  H  SH^O  +  O4H/XOO.OH. 

By   evaporation    of  a    Solutioo    of    pyromucic    acid    with    a    mod 
amount  of  bromine  fumaric  acid   is  formed  : 

C,H40|      5Br,      5H,0  =  •   5HBr  : 

by   employment  of  more  bromii  romic  mm  '*r203,  is 

obtained,  which  crystallises  well. 

939  i      0).CH:O. 

Purfurol  occurs  amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation 

and    i-   obtained    by    heating    bran,    meal,  or    sawdust    with    dilute 

sulphuric  acid  or  zincic  chloride  solution.      It    is    Usually  prepared    by 

distilling  two  parti  of  wheat  bran  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid 
previously  diluted  with  double  its  weight  of  water,  the  distillate  b 
neutralised  with  potaasic  hydrate  and   rectified.      Furfurol  P 

with  the  aqueous  vapour  as   a  colourless  oil  of  sp.  gr.   1*165  and 

boiling  at  1  •'»:>.  Exposed  toair.it  turns  brown  and  finally  Incomes 
a  tar-like  mass.  It  requires  twelve  tines  it-  weight  of  water  for  solu- 
tion and  mixes  with  alcohol  in  every  proportion. 
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true  aldehyde  furfurol  lied  into  pyromucic  acid  by 

hnHJTig  with  water  and  "••  and  it  also  enters  into  c 

i..!i  with  hydrie  alkali  sulphites.     Sydrk  sulphide  conrerts  it 

. -tiillinc powder \  with  ammonia 
ding  to  tin-  equation  : 

Ml    =:ill  <»  +   <  ,11    0  S  H  : 

fanning    furfuramidi'.  d,   colour' 

ible  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.     <  >n  heating  to  120 
j    lM>ilin<:  with  i  into  tin- 

f'ur/uri  0   N    .    whioh    it\  >talli>rs   in    silky 

luble  in  water,  more  readily  so  in  alcohol,  and 

1 »  .1 1'  :.i i  » >. 
i     1 1 .  < »    =  i  ,11  ■  i  1.     On  mixing  fur- 

furol with  alcoholic  potaariohyd  rdred^and  <>n  cooling 

the   liquid  solidifies  to  ■   cr\-tullin.-    i 
furfurylk  alcohol  : 

B«0,  f  KOH  =«    li   KO, ,H  <    11  I 

Kuiiurvlic 

ohol  Ls  a  liquid   which  readfly  tin;  from 

idily 
deconijMjsiin,'  into  •  B  <»il  duri 

it  into  a  red  resin. 

940.  <  >n  submitting  "*««»"  :  ••  to  dry  diatillata 

oilv  and  an  aq  mainly  of 

\ '  : .  <    II     Nihil,    which 
ad  boils     •  brown  i  i 

air.     Bj  hue  ting  with 

aqueous  Layer  of  tin-  « 1  i — t  ill  moration,  yiel 

of 

II      Nil    .<'<  >.N||    .  :;,.'■ 
173     and  >sed    on    l*>ilinur  with    strong  mineral    bases 

ammonia  and 

II  <»  N  =  <  ;n  ,\n  .OO.OBL  This 
small  priems  subliming  at   l(JO,  and  decomposing  at 
temperatures  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  pyrrol: 

C5H5G,N  =CO,+  C4B  N. 

By  distilling  pyromucates  with  soda  lime  some  quantities  of  a  liquid, 
eobtained,  which  is  colourless,  neutral,  boils  at  52°,  and 
be  formula  C4H40. 

Tribasic  Hydroxy-Acids. 

( ;6H807  =  C3H4(OH)(CO.OTI    . 

941.  Citric  acid  occurs  in  the  free  state  in  lemons  and  other  acid 
fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants  ;  in  the  form  of  salts  in  the  beet 
root,  the  tuber>  i>(  ffeUantkus  ftioeroftie,  the  leaves  of  Cerasis  acida, 
the  bark  otAmmhu  Hippoc  On  the  large  scale  it  is  pie- 
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pared  from  lemons,  the  expressed  jui  cleared  by  boiling 

albumin  and  then  Baturated  whilst  hoi  frith  powdered  chalk  snd  milk 
of  lime.     The  precipitated  normal  calcic  dtrai  mposed  bj 

equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the 
gypsum  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

(  itiicacid  has  been  ol»i  bhetioally  from  symmetrical  dichlor 

acetone  (§   768)  by  the  followi:  Tlie   dichlor 

acetone  is  first  heated  with  strong  hydrocyanic  acid  : 

<H,cl  0H.C1 


,„ 


+  H(  ON 


OH  <  H 

The  resulting  cyano-hydrate  i>  then  boiled  with  hydrochloric  m 

OH  i  iui 

A<^     +   ]Ul   ^■-M,I,=,'<,/m,,»1|    -    N,! 

i\\r\  «  H  (l 

The  dichior-acetonk  acid  formed,  wh<  I  with  K<   '  uiges 

nide,  when  1  oiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yielde  citric  acid  : 

«  ll  «  3t.00.0H 

j<!l„  +ffla  +  40Hf^6<gg[OH    - 

OH,  OH  LOB 

Citric    acid     0 

_'1\   add  taste,  of  the  formnla  OcHt07,HtO ;  they  meli 

hut  only  I  ile  in 

water  and  alcohol,  lnu  scan-fly  in  etfa 

(>n  heating  t<>  17."»    citrio  add  loses  water  a:  1  into 

poses  into   carbonic  anhydride  an. I  <  to   fusing  with 

an  alkali  citric  acid  yi.  die  and 

I    Ilk"    •   COB       KsOt04  +  -K<u    n 

Mi  soon        i  ander 

■  the  acid  is  rapidlj  d.i-«.ni|osed. 
add  citric  acid  yi  nes  <.f  sal 

OtH4(OH    OO.OM    .       :  -id  : 

I    ll    OH    ////.l}1  -  and  C3H4(01I  gg^ 

itric  acid  with 
carbonate,  fcri]  I  lined  in 

needles,   which  are   deliqw  rotable  in  alcohol.     On 

mixing  a  solution  v(  two  molecules  of  this  with  one   molecult 
acid  and  evaporatu  i  l     II .  K  ■  I 

amorphous,  readily  soluble  ma—;  whilst  mixed  solntioi 


en 

cule  of  the  tribasic  salt  with  two  mol<  I itrie  acid  yield    , 

poiOMtlC   citrate,    (  \\\  -  K<  >:,H  J  >,    large  Oolourleai  prisms,   soluble    in 
hoi. 

1     II'1      I    !  . ;  1 1  I  I  .is  more  soluble  in  cold 

-s  readily  in  hydrochloric  or  acetic  Mads.  The 

Idition  of  the  necessary  quantities  of  citric 

I    il  I    <>_.n  0  crystallises  in  brilliant 

-  a  gnmmj  mafi,  only  obtained 

tli  difficull 

II   (  I  -  \.   .  !-■■■•  •:■  ■   i  by  double  deeoni]" 
rgentic  nitrate  and  trialkali  ■  white  Bcoculent  pre- 

cipitate,   which    dissolves   in    boiling   water   (invariably   with   partial 
and  separates  in  •  'ling. 

lar  method  to  thai 

liquid  of  oily 
ce   and  is  boh  looses  on 

itb  ohlor-acetyl  via 

'o  in  water  and  boi  ^S°  : 

il    "11    I H        r-OLC  n 

=  r  11.  0.(    H  0  il 

Ammonia  c< 

I     I! 

whi.  h  i-  difficultly  BoloJ 
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942.  Ace  .  <  .1 1  .  <  I    —  I     1 1     '  I  I .<  »1 1  i.-,,  occurs  m  the  form 
of  calcic  salt  in    vari  in   Delphinium 
ConioUda  and  EqwUetom    •'                  It   can  be  obtained  from  i 
acid,  irith  elimination  of  water,  by  heating  at  176*  or  by  long  hoe  tang 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acids  at   140°.     I 
best  prepared  by  heating  citric  acid  in  ■  retort  until  oily  streaks  are 

i  ve»l  on  the  iH-ck.  when  the  residue  is  eooled  and  extracted  with 
ether.     It  crystallises in   white  plates  or  granules,  soluble  in   v. 
alcohol, and  ether, and  melti  at  140  .     It  is  a  tribaaic add  and  unites 
with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  trioarballylio  acid  (§  936) : 

CH.OO.OB  CH..CO.OB 

II 

C— CO.OH   +  2H  =  0H.OO.OH 

I 

0Hs.OO.OB  0Ht.OO.OH 

and  on  dry  distillation  yields  ttaoonic  acid  (j  M)7,  1) : 

0H.0O.OH  OH, 

I  ,(  0.0B     -OOj  +(.'«).OH 

I  I 

0Hs.OO.OH  0Ht.OO.OH 

The  normal  0  ,6B  .<  K  cry-tallises  in  prisms 

and  is  difficultly  soluble. 

'.  whose  et hylic  salt  is  formed  in  the  deoomp 
ofethylk  brom-aoetate  with  sodium,  is  probably  an  isomer  of  aconi tic 

acid. 

943.  Met  '.  C7H407,  occun  in  the  milky  juice  of  poppies 

and   in  the    opium  prepared   thcrehoin.  and    PSSOOS   into   the    alcoholic 

extract  of  the  latter.     From  this  baric  chloride  precipitates   banc 
meoonate  nearly  in  ■  purity,  the  tree  acid  being  obtained 

l>v  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  ;   it  is   then  UUUVtt'ted  into  the   ammonic 
and  this   recrvstalli-ed   -everal  times  from   hot  water  and    finally 

decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Meconic  acid  crystallises  in  oosourless,  mica-like  plates  or  prisms 

containing  three  molecules  of  water,  which  is  given  off  at   In"  .     It  is 
difficultly  soluhle  in  cold  water  or  ether,  more  readily  in  hot  water 

and  alcohol.      The  alkali  and   ammonium  salt-  are   readily  voluble,  all 
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others   difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble.     The  above-mentioned   Boric 
milt  has  tlu«  formula  ( '-IfjjBaO^HaO.     Calcic  m 

I     1 1  I  .t07,H20, 

>lves  in  warm  nitric  acid,  the  solution  on  cooling  yielding  brilliant 
s  of  the  n  11.'  >.      1  **re 

known,  a  white,  <  :ll   A-  <  >T,  and  ■  yellow,  cTHAi::)t):.  only  obtain 
able  by  aid  of  an  ammoniacal  solutaosr  of  argentic  nitrate,     Meoonic 
acid  yields  ■  mod  intense  blood-red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

_  an  alcoholic  solution  of  meoonic  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid   gas,   and   cooling,  leathery   crystals  of   kydric  >fJ<//Hc 
.<     ii    i     li  te,  and  cm  evaporation  of  the  mother 

liquor   diethyl  I     B         11     .' »:.  is   obtained  as  an  oily 

liquid  which  solidifies  in  crysl 

im   amalgam  and    water  cmvcit  meconio  add,  with  union    of 

1      II     '  >T. 

944.  By  long  boiling  with  wal  dilute  hydrochloric 
add,  or  by  heating  alone  b  nseoonic  acid  grra  on  carbonic 
anhydride : 

«     II  ,()-  =  <<>,+  (  ,H405, 

jin.l  ;.   which    crystallises    in   hard 

.is  difficultly  soluble,  and  readily  yields  salts  con- 
taining one  equivalent  of  metal,  "MM'1  Compounds  of  the 
formula  <    II   M  08  are  onli  din  the  of  much  free 

iuimionia.       I  ethvlic  alliaei   In 

i:*.:>  .     On  dry  distillation  oomenicaoid  tplitB  up 
ohydride 

0,H«0   -00,  +  OAOsi 

which,  hi  dHses  on- 

changed  from  ■  hot  solution  of  potassic  hydrate.    Metallic  derhral 
auch  as  (CaH  Ct0  and  O^B  a  only  be  obtained  In 

the  |  of  much  free  ammonia  by  addition  of  the  acetates  of 

calcium,  barium,  and  lead,  or  of  argentic  nitrate.     Ethylic  derivatives 
i  obtained. 

From  these  properl  fid  would  appear  to  be  a  dibasic 

hydroxy  acid,  ('.IK'  {( 'II    <  I  M  'II    .  comenio  acid  : 

<    II  "    OH  .«  i  "'II, 

and  pyrocomenic  acid,  C  II  <  >   <  >ll.     Nothing  is  known  of  the  inner 
itution  of  these  bodies. 

945.  Chelidon  <  7  H  tOr>,  is  obtained  from  the  sap  atCheli- 

slightly  acidulating  with  nitric  acid,  precipitating 
with  plumbic  and  decomposing  the  resulting. lead  salt  with 

hydric  sulphide.  It  crystallises  in  silky  needles  containing  one  mole- 
cule of  water  of  crystallisation,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  or 
alcohol.  It  decomposes  at  220°  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
It  yields  salts  containing  three  equivalents  of  metals;  they  are  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and.  with  exception  of  the  alkali  salts,  insoluble  in 
water.  The  hydric  salts  are  colourless,  like  the  acid,  and  are  mostly 
dline. 
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946.  The    term    '  <jx>unds'    has  been    applied 

large  class  of  lilies  <lei  e  or  less  directly  from  benzeii-  .  »     II.. 

by  t; 

■Iky]   series   which  an  gas  or  n  'II 

derivativ  -s  Wi 

the  pnian*i  of  tl  • 

or  less  strongly  p  )>ossessed  by  these 

as;  and  in  m  i-  and 

aooleas, 

•  nzcne  group  into  a  body  1* 
947 
the  bensei  i»een  most  fruitful 

in  re-  beat   supported  bj  I   proposed  in  1866 

I 
/  or  close1 
with  alternate  urban 

This  nj.iv  be  expressed  in 

H.(       I    H 
/        X 


\        // 


lal   important  facts  seem   to  su}>)>ort  this  theory  of  its  con- 
stitution. 

1.   The  synthesis  of  benzene  from  u  it  gas 

thro  .  when  it  ij»i>osed  to  oo: 

H<     -i    H  H<       (II 

IK  |    H     =     H  (|| 

W  f 

H.(       <    II  H<       <    H 


:    which  benzene  pocoooooo  of  combining  with 

imine  Of  chlorine  to  form   so-called   '  addi' 
comi  be  halogei 

iiich  pocaemoo  a  double  carUm 

cine  or  bromine  can 

ii.iin 

for  in  the  case  of  an  open 

i  a  compound  ydrogen  atoms  would  be 

■I  in  the 
/one,  dip.  hicfa 

11166  with  • 

In    these  Th  monad 

inged  into  monovalent, 
clot*  1  : 

H<       .11 
/ 

H      II 

•<>unds  also  suppor 

:;    \i 
0,  H 

■  ea  of 
th.   paraifin  series  are  ol 

1  into    I  • 

in  benaeoe  all  appear  to  pos» 

torn  in  benzene  is 
and  radi  ifect 

><{  comj»ound 
v  the  same  prope 

boukl 

948.  tuted 

>m  benz» 
still  contain  some  hyd  ins  in  connection   with 

the  benzene  nude,  ction  of  the  halogens,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric 

tse   of  the  t\\  ned  bodies  much  more 

readily  than  with  compour/  dkyl1  sen 

The  peculiarities  of  the  benzene  group  itself  are  exhibited  in  all 
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its  derivatives,  especially  in  some  of  its  hydroxyl,  nitro,  and  amido 
compounds. 

The  hydroxyl  substitution  products  or  hydrates  of  this  series 
correspond  in  many  respects  to  the  alcohols,  only  that  the  hydroxylic 
hydrogen  is  much  more  readily  replaced  by  basic  metals.  Barium, 
calcium,  or  alkali  metal  compounds  may  be  obtained  from  monhy- 
droxy-benzene,  or  phenol,  C6H5.OH,  by  mixing  it  with  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  respective  bases  and  evaporating.  And  it  is  from 
this  readiness  which  phenol  exhibits  to  form  compounds  with  strong 
bases  that  it  obtained  the  name  carbolic  acid,  although  it  has  no  real 
acid  nature,  for  its  basic  compounds  are  easily  decomposed  by  carbonic 
acid  with  reproduction  of  phenol : 

2C6H5.ONa  +  OH2  +  C02  =  Na2C03  +  2C6H5.OH. 

The  hydrates  of  the  benzene  nucleus  occupy  electro  chemically  a  position 
between  the  alcohols  or  carbinols  and  the  acids  proper,  and  are  termed 
1  phenols.'  When,  however,  several  hydrogen  atoms  in  benzene  are 
substituted  by  hydroxyl,  or  by  hydroxyl  and  nitryl  or  halogens,  the 
products  are  of  decidedly  acid  character. 

The  peculiar  chemical  properties  of  the  benzene  group  are  also 
exhibited  in  its  amido  derivatives.  In  the  case  of  alkylamines  (§  264), 
produced  by  the  substitution  of  the  ammonic  hydrogen  atoms  in  am- 
monia by  alcohol  radicals,  the  basic  character  is  intensified  by  each 
such  substitution,  C2H5.NH2  being  more  positive  than  NH3,  and  so 
on.  But  in  the  benzene  amides  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Aniline, 
phenylamine,  C6H5.NH2,  for  instance,  will  form  comparatively  stable 
salts ;  the  salts  of  diphenylamine,  (C6H5)2NH,  are  decomposed  by 
water,  and  triphenylamine,  (C6H5)3N,  does  not  combine  with  acids. 

949.  Isomerism  hi  the  Poly  substituted  Products  of  Benzene. — 
Most  important  support  is  given  to  the  above  view  of  the  constitution 
of  benzene  by  the  study  of  the  isomeric  bodies  produced  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  several  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  the  differ- 
ences in  physical  and  chemical  properties  being  referable,  as  also  in  the 
case  of  ethane  derivatives,  to  the  relative  position  of  the  substituting 
groups  to  each  other. 

The  simplest  products  result  when  the  substituting  elements  or 
radicals  are  the  same. 

950.  If  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  benzene  be  substituted  by  the  same 
element  or  compound  radical  three  cases  of  isomerism  arise,  depending 
on  the  relative  position  of  these  substituting  elements  or  radicals. 

1.  If  the  substitution  take  place  at  neighbouring  carbon  atoms, 
ortho  derivatives  are  produced,  thus  : 

X 

c 

/\ 

H.C      C.X 

II       I 
H.C      C.H 

Y 

H 
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If,  for  convenience  of  reference,  the  carbon  atoms  be  numbered  : 

H 
C 

/l\ 

HC6     2CH 

II         I 
HC5    3CH 

w 

c 

H 

then  these  ortho  derivatives  may  be  designated  by  the  figures 

X:X=  1:2 

or  by  any  other  two  consecutive  numbers. 

2.  If  one  CH  group  be  situated  between  the  carbon  atoms  at 
which  substitution  has  taken  place,  the  products  are  termed  meta 
derivatives,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  convention  of  numbering 
thus:  X:X=l:3or  1:5  : 

X 

c 

/\ 

H.C      CH 

II        I 
H.C       C.X 

v 

c 

H 

3.  When  the  substitution  takes  place  at  those  carbon  atoms  sup- 
posed to  be  farthest  removed  from  each  other  bodies  of  the  para 
series  result :  X :  X  =  1 : 4  : 

X 

c 

/\ 

H.C     CH 

II       I 
H.C     CH 

v 

C 
X 

In  such  bodies  two  CH  groups  occupy  positions  between  the  car- 
bons at  which  substitution  has  taken  place. 

It  was  assumed  by  Kekule  that  the  positions  represented  by  the 
numbers  1  and  2  were  identical  with  1  and  6,  and  so  on ;  so  that  only 
three  isomers  of  a  disubstituted  benzene  could  exist.  The  identity  of 
these  positions  has,  however,  been  disputed,  for  it  will  be  observed  in 
the  figure  that  in  one  case  the  carbon  atoms  are  united  by  double 
bonds  and  in  the  other  by  single  only,  and  if  this  could  cause  any 
physical  or  chemical  difference  four  isomeric  modifications  of  disub- 
stituted benzenes  should  exist ;  but  direct  experiments  appear  to  show 
that  if  a  substance  has  been  prepared  by  methods  so  devised  as  to  lead 
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to  the  two  replacing  groups  occupying  the  positions   1  :  2  and   1  :  6 
respectively,  the  body  obtained  by  both  methods  is  identical. 

951.  In  the  case  of  the  trisubstitution  derivatives  of  benzene, 
where  the  substituting  agent  is  the  same,  only  three  isomers  are 
possible. 

1 .  One  product  with  neighbouring  positions  : 

1.2.3. 

2.  One  product  with  two  positions  adjacent : 

1.2.4. 

3.  One  product  not  containing  neighbouring  positions  : 

1.3.5. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  term  these  three  isomeric  forms  con- 
secutive, unsymmetrical,  and  symmetrical,  the  meaning  of  these  terms 
being  clearly  shown  by  the  formula  given  below  : 


X 

X 

X 

/\ 

X 

v 

X 

/\ 

\/ 

X 

X 

\/ 

X 

Consecu 

ive. 

Unsymmetrical. 

Symmetrica] 

In  these  abridged  formulae,  which  are  frequently  used,  the  hexagon 
represents  the  benzene  nucleus,  i.e.  the  six  carbon  atoms,  and  such 
hydrogen  atoms  as  are  still  unreplaced. 

It  is  more  complicated  when  only  two  of  the  three  substituting 
elements  or  radicals  ai-e  alike,  e.g.  C6H3X2Y,  and  still  more  so  when 
all  three  are  unlike,  e.g.  C6H3.X.Y.Z. 

In  the  latter  case  no  less  than  ten  isomers  must  occur,  the 
positions  1.2.3  giving  three  isomers  in  the  order  X.Y.Z.,  X.Z.Y., 
Y.X.Z.,  whilst  1.2.4  would  s^ive  six  isomers  in  the  order  X.Y.Z., 
X.Z.Y.,  Z.Y.X.,  Z.X.Y.,  Y.Z.X.,  and  Y.X.Z.,  and  1.3.5  would 
correspond  to  only  one  isomer. 

952.  Four  similar  groups  or  elements  substituting  in  benzene 
give  rise  to  the  same  number  of  isomers  as  with  the  disubstitution 
products,  for  C6H2X4  and  C6H4X2  have  the  same  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  isomers  would  be  1:2:3:4,  1:2:4:5,  and  1:3:4:5. 

The  same  relationship  exists  between  the  penta-substituted  and 
mono-substituted  benzenes : 

C6HX5  and  C6H5X, 

so  that  only  one  modification  can  exist,  and  so  likewise  with  a  com- 
pletely substituted  benzene,  C6X6,  as  long  as  the  replacing  elements  or 
groups  are  similar.  Very  complicated  cases  of  isomerism  arise  where 
in  poly-substituted  benzenes  all  the  entering  radicals  are  dissimilar  ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  individual  isomers  are  the  more  difficult  to 
separate  and  distinguish  the  greater  their  number,  in  consequence  of 
slighter  differences  in  chemical  and  physical  character:  so  that  the 
investigation  of  these  relationships  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits. 
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953.  Incrtasi  in  Xumber  of  Isomers  by  Substitution  in  Side 
Chains. — By  substituting  hydrocarbons  for  the  hydrogen  in  benzene  a 
much  greater  number  and  variety  of  isomeric  bodies  may  be  obtained, 
since,  in  addition  to  the  benzene  hydrogen  atoms,  the  hydrogen  of  the 
substituting  hydrocarbon  groups  may  be  replaced. 

With  methyl  benzene  or  toluene,  for  instance,  the  substitution  may 
take  place  either  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  C6H4X.CH3,  or  in  the 
methyl,  C6H5.CH2.X,  and  so  on. 

Determination  of  Position  Isomers  in  the  Benzene  Nucleus. 

954.  The  determination  of  the  places  or  points  of  substitution  in 
polj-substitution  derivatives  of  benzene  has  been  carried  out  with  con- 
siderable certaiuty,  mostly  with  di-derivatives  and  to  a  less  extent  with 
tri-derivatives. 

Some  few  only  of  the  leading  arguments  concerning  the  determina- 
tion of  these  points  of  substitution  in  benzene  derivatives  can  be  given 
here. 

As  mono-substitution  products  give  no  isomers,  and  di-substitution 
products  at  most  three,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  to  which 
series,  ortho,  meta,  or  para,  the  derivative  body  belongs. 

The  most  general  reference  in  use  with  respect  to  di-derivatives  of 
benzene  has  been  to  the  constitution  of  the  three  isomeric  benzene  di- 

carboxylic  acids,  C6H4Y<q'qtt>  phthalic,  isophthalic,  and  terephthalic 

acids,  the  first  being  considered  as  in  the  ortho  position  =  1:2;  the 
second  as  meta,  1:3;  and  tbe  last  as  the  pan  compound,  1:4;  and, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  convert  any  other  di-substitution 
product  of  benzene  into-  any  one  of  these  acids  by  any  moderately 
easy  and  direct  process,  these  compounds  have  been  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  the  same  series,  ortho,  m  he  case  might  be. 

But  this  method  is  not  always  reliable  or  definite,  as  it  happens 
sometimes  that  the  same  body  will,  after  treatment  and  parsing 
through  various  intermediate  compounds  and  stages,  give  more  than 
one  acid  of  the  formula  C6H4  :  (CO.OH)2,  this  being  especially  the 
case  when  very  high  temperatures  have  been  employed,  under  the 
influence  of  which,  as  has  been  proved,  one  isomeric  state  may  change 
or  pass  into  another  of  a  more  stable  kind  under  those  conditions. 

A  strong  argument  for  the  assignment  of  the  ortho  position  to 
phthalic  acid  is  its  production  from  naphthalene,  Cj0H8,  by  oxidation. 
The  probable  constitution  of  this  body,  and  the  resulting  phthalic  acid, 
according  to  Grsebe,  is  : 

H.C       C.H  H.C 

/s/\  f\ 

H.C      C      C.H  H.C      C— CO.OH 

I       II       I  I        II 

H.C      C      C.H  H.C      C— CO.OH 

\/\y  v 

H.C      C.H  H.C 

Naphthalene.  Phthalic  acid. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  phthalic  acid  is  also  supported  by 
the  fact  that  it  alone  of  the  three  benzene  dicarboxylic  acids  yields  an 

o  o 
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anhydride,  H4C6>p~Q(^>0,  by  simply  heating,  in  an  analogous  man- 
ner to  male'ic  and  succinic  acids,  and  again  by  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  totally  oxidised  to  water  and  carbonic  acid  by  chromic  acid. 

This  last  property  seems  especially  to  characterise  ortho  compounds 
in  which  the  substituting  groups  already  contain  oxygen  or  hydro- 
carbon radicals. 

It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  fact  that  oxidation  takes  place 
with  the  greatest  ease  at  those  carbon  atoms  or  groups  to  which 
oxygen  or  carboxyl  groups  are  already  attached,  and  especially  also 
when  at  the  same  time  the  neighbouring  carbon  atoms  are  connected 
by  divalent  union,  as  in  this  case. 

The  meta  position  is  assigned  to  the  carboxyl  group  in  isophthalic 
acid  on  account  of  its  derivation  from  mesitylene,  C6H3.(CH3)3.  This 
body  results  from  the  abstraction  of  three  molecules  of  water  from 
three  molecules  of  acetone,  CH3.CO.CH3,  under  the  influence  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  similarly  from  three  molecules  of  allylene. 

In  the  latter  case  the  process  may  be  thus  represented  : 

C.H  C.H 

//  /\ 

1.     CH3.C         C.CH3  CH3.C      C.CH3 

III  =  I       II 

H.C        C.H  H.C      C.H 

%  v 

C.CH3  C.CH3 

or, 

C.H  C.H 

///  /\ 

CH3C  C.CH3  H3C.C      C.CH, 

2.    .  Ill  I       ||        * 

H.C  C.H  H3C.C      C.H 

%  v 

C.CH3  Q 

H 

Mesitylene. 

Of  the  two,  1  seems  the  most  rational,  as  in  this  case  each  of  the 
three  acetone  molecules  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  the  product 
being  therefore  symmetrical  as  expressed  by  the  position  numbers 
1  :  3  :  5  ;  and,  further,  it  has  been  shown  that  all  three  hydrogen  atoms 
still  attached  to  the  benzene  nucleus  have  the  same  value,  i.e.  in  the 
case  of  mono-substitution  products  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
hydrogen  atom  is  substituted  ;  this  would  only  be  the  case  with  a  body 
of  the  first  formula. 

By  gentle  oxidation  mesitylene  yields  mesitylenic  acid  : 

n  tt  :(CH3)2 
^6n3COOH 

which  on  distillation  with  calcic  hydrate  splits  up  into  carbonic  acid 
and  a  dimethyl  benzene,  or  isoxylene,  C6H4  :  (CH3)2  in  which,  from 
the  method  of  its  production,  the  two  methyl  groups  occupy  the 
positions  1:3. 

According  to  the  first  of  the  above  formulae  of  mesitylene,  isoxylene 
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can  only  have  this  meta  constitution,  and  therefore  the  isophthalic  acid 
obtained  from  it  by  oxidation  is  considered  to  be  benzene  meta-dicar- 
boxylic  acid.  These  relations  may  perhaps  be  better  seen  by  com- 
paring the  three  formulae  : 

CH3  CH3  QO.OH 

0  c  c 

/\  /\  /\ 

H.C      C.H         H.C      C.H^       H.C      C.H 

II        I  II        I  II       I 

H3C.C      C.CH3     H.C       C.CH3     H.C      C.CO.OH 

v        \^        V 

egg 

H  H  H 

lene.  Isoxvlene.  Isophthalic  acid. 

If  the  above  deductions  be  correct  terephthalic  acid  can  only 
occupy  the  remaining  or  para  position  in  the  benzene  nucleus. 

954rt.  A  further  method  of  determining  the  relative  positions  to 
be  aligned  to  the  various  replacing  elements  or  groups  in  the  disub- 
stitution  derivatives  of  benzene  has  lately  been  devised  by  Korner, 
which  is  free  from  the  objections  raised  against  the  previous  methods, 
inasmuch  as  high  temperatures  are  not  employed.  It  consists  in 
determining  the  number  of  tri- substitution  derivatives  that  can  be 
derived  from  or  converted  into  any  di-substitution  derivative  of  ben- 
zene. 

In  the  case  of  an  ortho  compound  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  two 
isomeric  tri-derivatives  : 


c.x 

CX 

CX 

HC      CX 

HC      CX 

HC      OX 

1       II 
HC      CH 

giving  rise  to 

|        ||        and 
HC      CX 

1    II 

HC      CH 

v 

C 

v 

c 
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C 

H 

H 

X 

sta  compoun 

d  can  yield  three  isomeric  tri-derivatives  : 

CX 

CX 

CX 

CX 

HC      CH 

HC      CX 

:     HC     CH 

HC      CH 

1        II      givmg       |        || 
HC      CX            HC      CX 

1        II      an 
HC      CX 

d      1        II 
XC      CX 

CH 

CH 

CX 

v 

CH 

whilst  with  a  para   compound  only  a   single  tri-derivative  can   be 
obtained  : 

CX  CX 

HC      CH  HC      CX 

I        ||     giving  only  || 

HC      CH  HC      CH 

\/  \/ 

CX  CX 

002 
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In  those  cases  where  the  fresh  substituting  group  or  element  was 
identical  with  that  already  occurring  in  the  di-derivative  the  con- 
secutive tri-derivative  1:2:3  = 
X 

could  be  obtained  from  both  the  ortho  I        T^      and    meta 


X 


X 


\ 

X 


di-derivatives ;  the  unsymmetrical   or  1:2:4   tri-derivative 


X     . 


is  obtained  from  the  ortho 


X 
X 


X  X 

7Nx       /\ 

,  meta  I    ,  and  para 


di-derivatives;    and,  finally,  the   symmetrical   tri-derivative 


can  only  be  obtained  from  the  meta  di-derivative 


X 


X 


In  those  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  third  replacing  group  is 
different  from  that  occurring  in  the  di-derivative,  and  where,  therefore, 
six  tri-derivatives  are  possible,  these  bodies  would  be  all  different.  For 
instance,  taking  the  nitro-dibrom  benzenes  : 


Ortho-dibrom-benzene 
would  yield 


Meta-dibrom-benzene 
would  yield 


Br 


Br 


Br 


Br 


NO, 


Br 


NO, 


NO. 


Br 


Br 

/\ 

Br 

N02 


Br 


NO. 


(1  t 

Br      I 
\/Br       \ 


Para-dibrom- 

benzene 
would  yield 

Br 


Br 


This  has  been  carefully  worked  out  for  the  dibrom-benzenes,  and 
it  is  further  found  that  dibrom-benzene  which  gives  only  a  single 
tri-derivative  can  be  converted  by  simple  means  into  terephthalic  acid, 
and  similarly  that  the  dibrom-benzene  giving  rise  to  three  tri-deriva- 
tives is  convertible  into  isophthalic  acid,  thus  fully  corroborating  the 
previous  ideas  that  terephthalic  acid  was  a  para  (1.4)  compound, 
isophthalic  a  meta  (1  .  3)  compound,  and  leaving  the  ortho  (1  .  2)  as  the 
only  position  for  phthalic  acid. 
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BENZENE  AND  ITS  SUBSTITUTION   DERIVATIVES   BY 
CARBON  FREE  RADICALS. 

Benzene,  C6H6. 

955.  Benzene  is  obtained  synthetically  by  passing  acetylene 
through  tubes  heated  to  whiteness  (§  947,  1),  and  this  probably 
explains  its  occurrence  amongst  the  fluid  products  of  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  many  organic  bodies.  Many  dense  hydrocarbons  and  homo- 
logues  of  benzene  also  yield  that  body  on  exposure  to  a  very  high 
temperature,  which  may  possibly  account  for  its  presence  in  coal-tar 
oil  along  with  many  of  its  homologues,  with  phenols,  aniline,  pyridine 
bases,  and  solids  like  naphthalene,  anthracene,  phenanthrene,  &c. 

Chemically  pure  benzene  may  be  prepared  by  carefully  distilling 
calcic  benzoate  or  benzoic  acid  with  quick- lime  : 

C6H5.CO.OH  +  CaO  =  CaC03  +  C6H6, 

and  similarly  by  distilling  the  polybasic  benzoic  acids  with  excess  of 
calcic  oxide,  e.g. 

C6H3(C0.0H)3  +  3CaO  =  3CaC03  +  C6H6 ; 

also  by  passing  its  hydroxyl  substitution  derivatives  over  strongly 
heated  zinc  dust : 

C6H5.0H  +  Zn  =  ZnO  +  C6H6. 

On  the  manufacturing  scale  benzene  is  always  obtained  from  the  coal- 
tar  oil  boiling  below  100°. 

Coal  tar  is  separated  by  distillation  into  three  principal  fractions. 

1.  Light  oil:  is  lighter  than  water,  principally  contains  benzene 
and  its  homologues. 

2.  Heavy  oil :  sinks  in  water  and  consists  principally  of  phenols 
and  volatile  bases  and  naphthaline. 

3.  Solid  hydrocarbons. 

The  light  oil  is  treated  in  rotation  with  sulphuric  acid,  strong 
potash  solution,  and  water  to  remove  bases  and  phenols,  and  the 
remaining  oily  portion  fractionally  distilled  several  times ;  the 
portion  between  80°  and  90°  is  then  treated  with  about  y1^  of  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  digested  with  this  for  some 
hours  in  order  to  remove  hydrocarbons  of  the  CnH2n  and  CnH2n2 
series.  It  is  then  washed  with  water,  and  the  treatment  repeated  if 
strong  sulphuric  acid  causes  any  blackening  when  warmed  with  it. 
It  is  again  fractionally  distilled  and  the  portion  under  90°  sub- 
mitted to  a  freezing  mixture,   when   the  benzene  crystallises.     The 
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crystals  are  pressed  at  a  low  temperature  to  remove  liquid  homologues 
and  the  crystallisation  repeated  sevei-al  times. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  benzene  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid, 
of  peculiar  odour,  quickly  causing  headache  if  breathed,  of  sp.  gr.  '899 
at  0°.  It  forms  large  fern-shaped  crystals,  which  melt  at  5*5°.  It 
boils  at  80*5°  and  has  a  vapour  density  of  2-675.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  to  which,  however,  it  imparts  its  odour,  but  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  On  gently  heating  it  dis- 
solves in  506  times  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  acid.  Benzene  is  largely 
used  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc  and  guttapercha,  resins,  fats,  &c.  ; 
it  also  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iodine,  and  many  organic  bodies. 
It  evaporates  very  rapidly  even  at  a  low  temperature,  and  burns  in 
air  with  a  highly  luminous,  smoky  flame.  Benzene  vapour  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  yields  diphenyl  and  hydrogen  : 

2C6H6  =  C6H5.C6H5  +  H2 ; 

paradiphenyl-benzene,  and  small  quantities  of  other  products  if  the 
benzene  be  slightly  impure.  It  forms  an  explosive  compound  with 
potassium  when  heated  with  it  to  250°. 

Most  oxidising  agents  completely  oxidise  benzene  to  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  water.  Chromylic  chloride,  Cr02Cl2,  however,  gives  in  acetic 
solution  a  trichlor-quinone,  CGHC1302.  When  gently  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  manganic  oxide,  carbonic  and  formic  acid  are 
produced,  and  very  small  quantities  of  benzoic  and  phthalic  acids. 
By  heating  for  a  long  time  to  about  300°  with  concentrated  fuming 
hydric  iodide  containing  a  small  quantity  of  free  iodine,  it  is  con- 
verted into  hexane,  C6H14. 

Addition  Products  of  Benzene. 

956.  On  exposing  a  mixture  of  benzene  with  bromine  to  sunlight, 
or  on  passing  excess  of  chlorine  gas  into  benzene,  also  in  sunlight,  two 
kinds  of  products  are  formed,  addition  products  (§  9-47,  2)  and  sub- 
stitution products. 

Of  the  former  the  compounds  C,;lI6Br6  and  C6H6C16  are  the 
end  products  of  the  action  of  these  two  reagents.  Intermediate  bodies, 
C6H6Br2,  C6H6Br4,  ttc,  no  doubt  exist  in  the  crude  product,  but  have 
not  been  isolated  with  certainty. 

The  bodies  C6H6Br6  and  C6H6C1G  are  colourless  crystalline  solids, 
insoluble  in  water,  which  decompose  on  heating  : 

C6H6Br6  =  3HBr  +  C6H3Br3. 

This  reaction  takes  place  with  still  greater  ease  when  they  are 
heated  with  alkalies  (§  471). 

Benzene  hexachloride,  C6H6C16,  melts  at  157°,  dissolves  in  warm 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  from  which  it  crystallises  in  large  needles. 
zen*  ht  xabromidt .  C6H6Br6,  cannot  be  melted  without  decom- 
position, and  is  much  more  insoluble  than  the  chlorine  compound. 

By  the  action  of  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  chlorous  acid  on  benzene 
for  some  days,  a 

Benzene  tricldor  trxhydraie^  ( 'i;llt;(  l3(OH)3,  is  produced.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  mixture  by  shaking  with  ether,  and  forms  colour- 
less plates  melting  at  10°,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in 
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most  other  solvents.  On  warming  with  dilute  sodic  hydrate  solution 
it  passes  into 

Phenose,  benzene  hexa  hydrate,  CGH6(OH)6,  an  amorphous  hygro- 
scopic body,  which  gives  secondary  hexyl  iodide,  CGH13I,  on  heating  to 
120°  with  hydric  iodide. 

Mono-substitution  Derivatives  of  Benzene  or 
Phenyl  Compounds. 

957.  Haloid  Derivatives. — Chlorine  and  bromine  displace  hy- 
drogen in  benzene  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  iodine.  The  first  products,  C6H5C1  and  C6H5Br,  readily 
pass  into  the  higher  haloid  bodies,  from  which  they  require  to  be 
separated  by  distillation.  Iodo-benzene  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  iodine  and  iodic  acid  on  benzene  : 

5C6H6  +  21 2  +  HI03  ==  5CGH5I  +  3H20. 

The  reaction  requires  a  temperature  of  about  200°.  All  the  mono- 
haloid  compounds  may  be  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  haloid 
phosphorus  compounds  on  phenol  : 

C6H5.OH  +  PCI,  =  POCI3  +  HC1  +  CGH5C1. 

The  reaction  : 

C6H5.OH  +  HC1  =H20  +  C6H5C1, 

is  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  requires  a  temperature  of  at  least  200°. 

Monochlor-benzt  ne,  phenyl  chloride,  C6H5C1,  is  a  colourless  liquid  ; 
it  boils  at  132°,  sp.  gr.  PI 28  at  0°. 

Mouohroin-he nzt ewe,  phenyl  bromide,  CGH5Br,  boils  at  154°,  sp. 
gr.   1517. 

Moniod-benzene,  phenyl  iodide,  CGH5I,  boils  at  185°,  sp.  gr. 
P69. 

Monofluor-bcniene,  phenyl  fluoride,  C6H5F1,  obtained  by  distilling 
miobenzoie  acid  with  lime,  melts  at  40°  and  boils  a  little  above  180°. 

Oxygen  Derivatives. 

958.  Hydroxy-benzene,  phenyl  hydrate,  phenol  or  carbolic  acid, 
C6H5.OH,  ocelli's  in  heavy  coal-tar  oil,  in  castor  oil  (castoreum),  and 
in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals. 

It  is  obtained  from  heavy  tar  oil  by  shaking  with  strong  soda 
solution,  in  which  it  dissolves  to  form  the  compound  C6H5.OXa. 
The  aqueous  layer  is  separated  from  the  neutral  oils,  and  the  phenol 
precipitated  by  neutralising  with  hydric  chloride.  The  crude  product, 
containing  cresol  and  other  phenols,  is  then  dried  by  means  of  calcic 
chloride  and  distilled.  The  fraction  obtained  between  180°  and  190° 
crystallises  on  cooling,  the  crystals  being  separated  by  pressure  and 
filtration  from  the  portions  remaining  in  a  liquid  state. 

Pure  phenol  forms  large  colourless  prisms,  which  melt  at  -40°,  have 
a  peculiar  smoky  odour  and  burning  taste,  dissolve  in  15  parts  of 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  boils  at  183°  and  has  sp.  gr.  P08  at  0°.  It  acts  very 
powerfully  on  the  skin,  completely  destroying  it,  and  acts  as  an  ener- 
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getic  poison  to  plants  and  animals,  germs,  &c,  and  for  this  reason  is 
largely  employed  as  a  disinfectant  and  antiseptic  to  prevent  decom- 
position and  putrefaction  in  organic  substances.  The  efficacy  of  the 
meat-smoking  process  depends  essentially  on  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  phenol  in  the  smoke. 

An  aqueous  phenol  solution  gives  a  beautiful  violet  reaction  with 
ferric  chloride  and  a  white  precipitate  of  tribrom-phenol,  C6H2Br3.OH, 
even  in  veiy  dilute  solutions  when  mixed  with  bromine  water. 

959.  Phenylates. — These  bodies  are  the  metallic  derivatives  of 
phenol ;  they  correspond  to  the  alkylates,  and  are  derived  from 
phenol  by  the  action  of  basic  oxides  and  hydrates.  They  are  decom- 
posed even  by  carbonic  acid. 

The  alkaline  phenylates  are  obtained  by  simply  dissolving  phenol 
in  the  alkaline  hydrate  solution.  They  are  white  crystalline  bodies, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Sodium  phenylate,  C6H5.ONa,  is  more 
soluble  than  the  potassic  compound.  Baric  and  calcic  phenylates  are 
also  crystalline  soluble  compounds. 

960.  Phenyl  ether,  oxydibenzene,  diphenyl  oxide,  C6H5.O.C6H5, 
is  obtained  by  mixing  diazo-benzene  sulphate  (§  977)  and  phenol, 
and  together  with  other  products  by  the  dry  distillation  of  cupric 
benzoate.  It  crystallises  in  long  colourless  needles,  melting  at  28° 
and  boiling  at  246°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in 
water. 

By  heating  potassic  phenylate  with  alkyl  iodides,  the  alkyl  phenyl 
ethers  are  formed  : 

C6H5.O.K  +  ICnH2+1  =  KI  +  CGH5.O.CnH2n+1. 

They  are  all  colourless  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  and  which  may  be 
distilled.  On  heating  with  strong  hydric  iodide  to  130°  they  are  re- 
converted into  alkyl  iodide  and  phenol. 

Methyl-phenyl-ether,  anisol,  CH3.O.C6H5,  is  prepared  by  distilling 
anisic  acid  with  baric  hydrate  : 

C6H<caOH   +  Ba(0H)2  =  BaC03  +  OH2  +  C6H5.O.CH3. 

It  boils  at  152°. 

Ethyl-phenyl-ether,  C6H5.O.C9H5,  boils  at  172°.  Isoamyl-phenyl- 
ether,  C5Hn.O.C6H5,  boils  at  225°. 

Etkylene-diphenyl-ether,  C2H4(O.C6H5)2,  obtained  from  ethylene 
dibromide  and  sodium  phenylate,  melts  at  95°. 

961.  Ethereal  Salts  of  Phenol. — Acids  do  not  yield  salts  with 
phenol  directly,  but  salts  may  be  obtained  from  the  anhydrides  and 
acid  chlorides. 

Phenyl  phosphates,  C6H5.H2P04  and  (C6H5)2HP04,  are  prepared 
from  phosphoric  anhydride  and  phenol.  (C6H5)3P04  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  phenol.  Acetylic  chloride  acting  on 
phenol  gives  phenylic  actate,  C6H5.O.CO.CH3,  a  colourless  liquid 
boiling  at  193°.  Carbonic  oxjchloride  gives  a  phenylic  carbonate, 
(C6H50)2CO,  forming  shining  colourless  needles,  melting  at  78°. 

Sulphur  Derivatives. 

962.  Hydro-thiobenzene,  phenyl  mercaptan,   C6H5.SH,    prepared 
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by  the  action  of  phosphoric  sulphide  on  phenol,  and  by  the  reduction 
of  phenyl  sulpho-chloride  with  zinc  and  hydric  chloride  : 

06H5.S02C1  +  3H2  =  20H2  +  HC1  +  C6H5.SH, 

is  a  colourless  stinking  oil  of  sp.  gr.  l-078  and  boiling  point  166°- 
168°.  With  sodium  it  forms  C6H5.SNa,  and  gives  a  mercury  com- 
pound by  heating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  mercuric  oxide  : 

(C6H5.S)2Hg, 

which  on  heating  gives  HgS  and 

Diphenyl  sulphide,  C6H5.S.C6rI5,  a  colourless,  disagreeably  smell- 
ing oil  of  boiling  point  292°.  It  is  also  formed  during  the  preparation 
of  phenyl  mercaptan. 

Diphenyl  disulphide,  C6H5.S2.C6H5,  is  obtained  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  sodium  thio-phenylate  with  iodine  (§  242),  and  from  the 
mercaptan  by  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  with  atmospheric 
oxygen  in  ammoniacal  solution  : 

2C6H5.SH  +  O  =  OH2  +  (C6H5.S)2. 

It  forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at  62°,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

963.  Phenyl-sulphonic  acid,  benzene  monosulphonic  acid: 

C6H5.S02.OH, 

is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  phenyl  mercaptan  or  pheDyl  sulphide 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  solution  of  benzene  in  weak  fuming 
sulphuric  acid.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  separated  from  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  dilution  with  water  and  saturation  of  the  solution 
with  baric  or  plumbic  carbonates. 

Baric phenyl-sulphonate,  (C6H5.S02.0)2Ba,OH2,  forms  pearly  crys- 
tals, whose  aqueous  solution,  on  exact  neutralisation  with  sulphuric 
acid,  gives  the  free  sulphonic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  on  evapora- 
tion in  four-sided  tables  of  the  formula  (C6H5.S02.OH)2,30H2. 

The  potassic  salt  of  this  acid,  when  fused  with  potash,  gives 
potassic  phenylate  : 

G6H5.S02.OK  +  2KOH  =  K2S03  +  OH2  +  C6H5.OK, 

affording  a  means  by  which  benzene  can  be  directly  converted  into 
phenol. 

On  warming  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid 
with  phosphoric  chloride  and  subsequent  treatment  with  water 

Phenyl  sulpho-chloride,  C6H5.S02C1,  is  produced  as  a  colourless, 
heavy  oil ;  it  is  crystalline  below  0°  and  boils  at  246°-247°. 

It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  into  phenyl 
sulphonic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  is  converted  by  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  phenyl  mercaptan,  and  by  ammonia  into  phenyl 
sulphonamide,  C6H5.S02.NH2.  This  latter  forms  colourless  plates 
melting  at  149°. 

Phenyl  sulpho-chloride,  when  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  in 
ethereal  solution,  gives  sodic  chloride  and  the  sodium  salt  of  phenyl 
sidph  inic  add  : 

C6HVS02C1  +  Na2  +  NaCI  +  C6H5.S02Na, 
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from  which  the  free  acid,  C6H5.S02H,  can  be  obtained  in  large 
prisms,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  melting  at  68°-69°.  It 
is  easily  oxidised  to  the  sulphonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  phenyl 
sulpho-chloride  by  chlorine. 

Sulpho-benzide,  diphenyl-sulphuryl,  (C6IT5)2S02,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  benzene  : 

2C6H6  +  2S03  =  (C6H5)2S02  +  H2S04, 

and  by  oxidation  of  diphenyl  sulphide  with  chromic  acid.  It  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  colourless  rhombic  tables,  almost  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  melting  at  128°,  and  distilling  without  change. 

Nitrogen  Derivatives. 

964.  Nitro-benzene,  C6H5.N02,  is  made  by  gradually  adding 
benzene  to  cold  fuming  nitric  acid  so  long  as  it  dissolves  : 

C6H6  +  HO.N02  =  OH2  +  C6H5.N02, 

and  then  precipitating  with  water.  The  oily  product  is  washed  with 
soda  solution  and  distilled.  When  pure  it  is  a  light  yellow  oil, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  at  a  low  temperature,  and  then 
melts  at  3°  ;  it  boils  unchanged  at  205° ;  its  sp.  gr.  =1*2  at  0°.  It 
is  used  in  perfumery  under  the  name  of  essence  of  niirbane,  and  is 
manufactured  in  enormous  quantities  for  the  preparation  of  aniline 
and  its  derivatives.- 

Aniline. 

965.  Amido-benzene,  phenylamine,  aniline,  C6H5.NH2,  is  found 
in  the  higher  distillates  from  coal-tar  oil,  from  which  it  may  be  re- 
moved along  with  other  bases  by  shaking  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
Aniline  may  be  obtained  by  a  variety  of  methods,  some  of  which 
will  be  described  in  full  further  on. 

The  phenylamine  or  aniline  used  for  the  production  of  the  so- 
called  aniline  colours  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  crude  nitro- 
benzene with  nascent  hydrogen  : 

C,H5.N02  +  3H2  +  20H2  +  C6H5.NH2. 

This  takes  place  very  easily  in  an  acid  solution — hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  <£c,  with  tin  or  zinc,  or  iron  and  acetic  acid— or  in 
alkaline  solution  with  arsenious  oxide  and  grape  sugar.  The  most 
general  method  is  with  iron  and  acetic  acid — 1  part  of  nitro-benzene, 
1  part  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  1*2  part  of  iron  filings  or 
turnings.     The  product  is  finally  distilled  over  quick-lime. 

Aniline  is  a  liquid  of  faint  and  peculiar  odour,  of  sp.  gr.  1'036  at 
0°.  When  perfectly  pure  it  may  be  crystallised  on  strongly  cooling, 
and  then  melts  at  —  8°.  It  boils  at  1 84°,  dissolves  in  3 1  parts  of  wai  er 
and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution 
gives  a  purple  violet  reaction  with  bleaching  powder  solution.  With 
chromic  acid  it  produces  a  red  colour  passing  into  blue.  These  re- 
actions, which  are  probably  due  to  salts  of  phenvlene  hydrazo-ainido- 
benzene  (§  987),  are  used  for  the  detection  of  aniline. 

Aniline  dissolves  potassium  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  and  forms 
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mono-potassium  aniline,  (C6H5)NHK,  and  probably  dipotassium 
aniline,  (C6H5)NK2. 

Aniline  salts,  when  warmed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
argentic  nitrite,  are  reduced  to  phenol  with  liberation  of  nitrogen  : 

C6H5.NH,HC1  +  NOOAg  =  AgCl  -f  OH2  +  N2  +  C6H5.OH 

(comp.  diazo-benzene,  §  976). 

966.  Chemically  aniline  behaves  very  similarly  to  ammonia, 
combining  with  acids  to  form  salts  noluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
in  many  cases  isomorphous  with  ammonic  salts. 

Aniline  hydrochloride,  N(C6H5)H3C1,  forms  colourless  needles, 
which  can  be  sublimed.  It  combines  with  platinic  chloride  to  a 
difficultly  soluble  salt,  [N(C6H5)H3],PtCl6. 

Anil  hie  nitrate,  N(06H5)H3O.N02,  crystallines  in  rhombic  tables 
and  prisms. 

The  acetate  does  not  crystallise.  The  oxalate,  (N.C6H5.H3)2C204, 
forms  shining  prisms. 

The  aniline  compounds  with  the  chlorides  of  mercury,  tin,  antimony, 
tfcc,  correspond  to  the  ammonia  compounds. 

967.  Alkyl  haloids  combine  with  aniline  even  in  the  cold  to  form 
haloid  salts  of  a  phenyl-alkyl-ammonium  : 

N(C6H5)H2  +  CnH2n+1.l  =  N(C6H5)(CnH2n+1)H2I, 

from  which  aqueous  alkalies  liberate  phenyl-alkylamines ;  and  on 
repeating   the  operation   on   these   bodies   diaUtyl~phenylaminea  are 

produced,    from    which     again     triaUtyl-phenyl-ammowium     io<U</rs 

can  be  obtained.  These  treated  with  argentic  hydrate  give  the 
soluble  and  strongly  alkaline  triaUcyl-phenylanwnonic  hydrates, 
N(C6H5)(CnH2?+1),OH. 

Methyl-aniline,  methyl-phenylamme,  N(CbH-J)CH3H,  boils  at 
192°. 

Dimethyl-aniline,  N(C6H5)(CH3)2,  boils  at  192°;  sp.gr.  "955.  It 
is  also  obtained  bv  heating  aniline  hydrocklorate  with  methyl  alcohol 
to  U50°. 

Ethylroniline,  N(C6H5)C2H5.H,  boils  at  204°.     Sp.  gr.  -954. 

Diethyl-aniline,  NC6H,(C,>H5)2,  boils  at  213°.     Sp.  gr.  -939. 

Ethyl-isoumyl-uniline,  ]Sr(C6H5)(C2H5)(C.5H11),  boils  at  262°. 

Ethylene-diphenyLdiamine,  C2H4(N(C6H5)H)2  (m.p.  59°),  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  excess  of  aniline  on  ethylene  dibrumide. 
When  an  excess  of  ethylene  dibromide  is  employed,  polyethylene 
phenyl  nitrile  bases  result,  the  principal  one  being  : 

CH2.N(C6H5).CH2 

I  I 

CH2.N(C6H5).CH2 

diethylene-diphenyt-diamine,  melting  at  157°. 

968.  Diphenylamine,    N(C6H5)2H,    obtained    according    to    the 

equation  : 

N(C6H5)H3C1  +  N(C6H6)Ha  =  NH4C1  +  N(C6H,)2H, 

forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at  54°,  distilling  undecomposed 
at  310°.     Its  salts  are  decomposed  by  water. 

Triphenylamme,     N(CgH5)3,    is    obtained,    together    with    the 
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previous  body,  by  heating  potassium  aniline  with  phenyl  bromide. 
It  melts  at  127°,  crystallises  in  tables  and  pyramids,  and  distils  above 
300° ;  is  very  insoluble  in  most  menstrua,  and  does  not  form  salts. 

969.  Anilides. — This  term  has  been  given  to  aniline  derivatives 
in  which  amidic  hydrogen  «is  removed  or  replaced  by  acid  or  negative 
radicals.  A  great  number  of  these  bodies  are  known,  including  com- 
pounds of  all  possible  acid  groups.  As  they  correspond  in  their 
methods  of  formation  and  chemical  characters  with  the  alkyl  amides 
of  the  acid  radicals  (§  636,  &c),  a  few  only  need  be  treated  of  in  this 
place. 

Formanilide,  N(C6H5)(CHO)H,  is  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion between  ethers  of  formic  acid  and  aniline,  and  by  rapidly  heating 
equal  molecules  of  aniline  and  oxalic  acid  : 

HO.CO.CO.OH  +  N(C6H5)H2  =  C02  +  OH2  +  HCO.N(C6H5)H. 
It  forms  colourless  needles,  melting  at  46°  and  largely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a  precipitate  of 
sodium  formanilide,  HCO.N(C6H5)Na,  on  addition  of  strong  soda 
solution.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  alone,  and  by  boiling  with  it  is 
converted  into  sodic  formate  and  aniline. 

Acetanilide,  N(C6H5)(C2H50)H,  is  prepared  from  acetic  anhy- 
dride and  aniline,  or  by  heating  aniline  acetate  when  water  is  split  off. 
It  crystallises  in  shining  leaves,  melting  at  112°  and  distilling  un- 
changed at  295°.  It  is  also  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
is  saponified  by  alkaline  solutions,  yielding  aniline  and  salts  of 
acetic  acid. 

CO.N(C6H5)H 
Oxanilide,    |  ,  is  obtained  by  heating  aniline  oxalate 

CO.N(C6H5)H 
to  160°-180°.     It  forms  shining  leafy  crystals,  of  melting  point  245°, 
which  sublime  above  300°.     It  does  not  dissolve  in  water  and  ether, 
and  only  with  difficulty  in  alcohol. 

Acid    aniline    oxalate   heated   to   the   same    temperature    gives 

CO.N(C6H5)H 
oxanilic  acid,  phenyl  oxamic  acid,    |  ,  which  dissolves  in 

CO.OH 
water  and  crystallises   in   strongly   acid  scales.     It  decomposes  on 
heating,  yielding  formanilide  and  carbonic  acid. 
CH2.CO. 
Phenyl  succinimide,  N.C6H5,   is    obtained    as   a  final 

CH2.CO. 
product  when  acid  aniline  succinate  is  distilled  (§  837).     It  forms 
needles  melting  at  155°. 

Citric  acid  heated  with  aniline  gives  citranilide  : 

C3H4(OH)[CO.N(C6H5)H]3  ; 

citrobianil,  C3H4(OH)<  CO.        6     5       ;  and  citranilic  acid : 
[C0.N(C6H5)H 

c3h4(ohJ  co'.N:°6H5 
[oh 

the  latter  body  being  formed  at  a  temperature  of  140°. 
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970.  Carbanilides. — Ethylic  chloro-carbonates  react  energetically 
with  aniline,  forming  ethylic  phenyl  carbamate,  phenyl  urethane  : 

C0.N(C6H5)H 
OU.O.C2H5 

and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  compound  forms  colourless  needles  of 
melting  point  52°,  which  boil  at  238°.  On  distilling  with  phos- 
phoric anhydride  the  ethyl  group  is  split  off,  and  phenylic  pseudo- 
cyanate,  carboxyl  phenylamide,  CO  :  N'.CgHs,  is  produced  as  a  colour- 
less liquid  boiling  at  163°,  which  combines  directly  with  ammonia  to 

form  phenyl  urea,  CO'^Ax6     b' 

The  same  body  also  results  from  the  double  decomposition  between 
aniline  sulphate  and  potassic  pseudo-cyanate  (§  282),  and  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  cyanic  acid  vapour  on  aniline.  It  forms  colourless 
needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  decomposing  on  heating 
into  cyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  diphenyl  urea. 

Diphenyl  urea,  carbanilide,  CO(NC6H5H)2,  is  prepared  by  the 
decomposition  of  carboxyl  diphenylimide  by  water  (§  282),  by  direct 
combination  with  aniline  : 

CO  :  N.C6H5  +  N(C6H5)H2  =  CO  :  (NC6H5H)2, 

by  heating  1  part  urea  with  3  parts  aniline,  and  together  with  form- 
anilide  by  heating  oxanilide  at  a  high  temperature.  It  forms  silky 
needles  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  alcohol  and  ethei,  melting 
at  205°,  and  volatilising  unchanged. 

971.  Thio-carl<i nilhhs. — On  warming  aniline  and  carbonic  sul- 
phide together,  hydric  sulphide  is  evolved  and  the  mass  solidifies  to 
crystals  of  diphenyl  sulphur ea  : 

CS2  +  2N(C6H5)H2  =  8H2  +  CSN(C6H5.H)2. 

This  reaction  takes  place  very  quickly  on  heating  equal  molecules 
of  aniline  and  potassic  hydrate  in  alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of 
carbonic  sulphide.  After  acidifying  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
filtrate  the  sulpho-carbanilide  crystallises  out  in  colourless  plates, 
melting  at  145°  and  dissolving  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Phenyl  isosulphocyanate,  CS  :  N.C6H5,  is  obtained  from  diphenyl 
sulphurea  by  distilling  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid  : 

CS[N(C6H5)H]2  +  HC1  =  N(C6H5)H3C1  +  CS  :N.C6H5, 

or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  iodine  solution,  as  a  colourless  oil  of 
similar  odour  to  the  alkyl  isosulpho-cyanates.  It  boils  at  222°  and 
combines  again  with  aniline  or  with  ammonia,  in  the  latter  case 

giving  phenyl  sulphurea,   CS'-^-Yt6     b' 

It  combines  with  alcohol  at  110°,  giving  phenyl  xanthogenamide, 

CS'^  V,  6tt         >  which  forms  crystals  melting  at  65°. 

972.  Phenyl   C 'yanamides. —By    passing    dry   gaseous    cyanogen 

-  N  C  H- 
chloride  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  aniline,  cyananilide,  C  '  -vt-'tt6     5  , 

is   produced.     It   may  be  obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  ethereal 
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solution  in  colourless  concentrically  grouped  needles,  difficultly  soluble 
in  water  and  melting  at  36°  -37°.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl 
sulphurea  gives  the  same  body  on  heating  with  plumbic  oxide. 

It  polymerises  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  triphenyl  melamine, 
C3N3(]S'C6H5N)3,  forming  prismatic  crystals  melting  at  162°. 

Diphenyl  cyanamide,  N  ■  C.N  :  (C6H5)2,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  diphenylamine  and  cyanogen  chloride  at  250°.  It  crystallises 
from  ligroine  or  coal-tar  naphtha  in  brilliant  rhombic  crystals,  melting 
at  292°.  This  is  in  all  probability  a  polymer  of  the  former  body 
=  hexaphenyl  melamine,  C3N3[N(C6H5)2]3.  It  yields  diphenyl- 
amine as  one  of  its  decomposition  products  when  heated  with  con- 
centrated hydric  chloride. 

Carbo-diphenylimide,  C(N.C6H-)2,  results  from  the  action  of 
mercuric  oxide  on  a  boiling  solution  of  diphenyl  sulphurea  in 
benzene  : 

CS(NC6H5H)2  +  HgO  =  HgS  +  OH2  +  C(N.C6H5)2. 

On  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  carbo-diphcnylamide  remains  as  a 
syrup  which  graduallv  crystallises  and  polymerises,  and  then  fuses 
between  168°  and  170°. 

A  solution  of  carbo-diphenylimide  in  benzene  gives,  on  saturation 
with  hydric  chloride,  a  brilliant  white  precipitate  of 

C(KC6H5).N(C6H5)HC1, 

which  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with  water  into  carbonic  acid  and 
aniline  hydrochloride. 

Carbo-diphenylimide  combines  with  water  to  form  diphenyl  urea, 
with  hydric  sulphide  forming  diphenyl  sulphurea,  with  ammonia  and 
amines  to  form  guanidine  derivatives,  and  with  carbonic  sulphide  at 
150°  to  form  phenyl  isosulpho-cyanate. 

973.  Phenyl  guanidines  may  be  obtained  from  the  above- 
mentioned  bodies  in  many  wavs. 

•NH 

Diplienyl  guanidine,  V./^rri  it  tt\  >    is  formed  from    diphenyl 

sulphurea  by  desulphurisation  with  plumbic  oxide  in  ammoniacal 
alcoholic  solution,  by  heating  aniline  with  cyanic  chloride  : 

C1.CN  +  2N(C6H5)H2  =  C;J™  fHs  H)2 

and  by  the  direct  combination  of  ammonia  with  carbo-diphenylimide. 

It  crystallises  in  flattened  needles,  melting  at  147°,  and  gives  salts 

with  one  equivalent  of  acid,  e.g.  C13H13N3HC1. 

•N  C  H 
Triphenyl  guanidine,  C19HI7N3  =  C   \-    ';  n'    „«.   ,  can  also   be 

prepared  in  many  ways,  Q.g.  by  heating  diphenyl  urea  or  diphenyl 
sulphurea : 

2CO(NC6H5H)2  =  OH2  +  CO  :KC6H5  +  CN3(C6H5)3H2, 
2CS(N.C6H5H)2  =  H2S  +  CS  :N.C6H,  +  CN3.(C6H5)3H2; 
by  desulphurising  diphenyl  sulphurea  in  the  presence  of  aniline : 
CS(NC6H5H)2  +  NC6H5H2  +  HgO  =  HgS  +  OH2 
+  CN3(C6H5)3H2 ; 
and  by  direct  combination  of  carbo-diphenylimide  with  aniline  <vc. 
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It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  separates  from  alcohol  in  shining 
rhombic  prisms,  m.p.  143°.     It  combines  with  one  equivalent  of  acids 
to  form  salts.     The  hydrochloride  has  the  formula  : 
C19H17N3.HC1  +  OH2. 

By  dry  distillation  it  splits  up  into  aniline  and  carbo-diphenyl- 
imide. 

Tetraphenyl  guanidine,  C2.5H21N3,  is  obtained  as  hydrochlorate 
when  cyanogen  chloride  acts  upon  diphenylamine  at  100°  : 

^NH.HCl 
C1.C ;  N  +  2N(C6H5)iH  =  C  AT(C6H,)2 

XN(C6H5)2 
The  free  base  crystallises  from  ligroine  in  large  rhombic  crystals,  and 
on  heating  with  alkalies  splits  up  into  ammonia  and  diphenylamine. 
974.  The  following   bodies  also  belong  to  the  carbanilide  group 
and  may  be  shortly  mentioned. 

Carbon  dichlor  phenylamide,  isocyan-phenyl  chloride  : 

CC12:N.C6H5, 

forms,  together  with  sulphur  chloride,  the  principal  product  of  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  phenyl  isosulpho-cyanate  : 

CS  :  N.Cf)H,  +  2C12  =  SC12  +  CC12  :N.C6H5. 

It  is  a  liquid  of  pungent  odour,  which  acts  powerfully  on  the 
mucous  membranes,  boils  between  211  and  232  ,  and  is  reduced  by 
hydric  sulphide  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  phenylic  isosulpho-cyanate. 
On  heating  with  glacial  aodtic  acid  ft  nto  carbon  oxychloride 

and  acetanilide  : 

CC12:N.C6H5  +  CHg.CO.OH  =  COCla  +  NC6H5(C2H30)ir. 

/'//-  nyl  isocyanide,  phenyl  oatfouwmpniwn,  < '  i  N.< ',, I T-  (§  278),  is 

easily  formed  on  heating  chloroform,  aniline,  and  alcoholic  potash.  It 
is  a  liquid  of  most  nauseous  odour,  which  cannot  be  distilled  unchanged, 
and  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  and  mineral  acids  into  aniline  salts  and 
formic  acid.  With  metallic  cyanides  it  combines  to  form  crystalline 
compounds,  e  g. : 

Ag.N=C 

I    •   I 
C=N.C6H5 

Heated  to  200°  for  a  few  hours,  it  changes  into  the  isomeric  body 
benzonitrile,  N  ■  C.C6rI5. 

Cyananiline,  C14HHN4,  is  prepared  by  leading  cyanogen  gas  into 
an  alcoholic  aniline  solution  : 

N=C  HN :  C.N(C6H5)H 

I    +2N(C6H5)H2=  I 

N=C  HN:C.N(C6H5)H 

It  crystallises  in  colourless  plates  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
water.  It  combines  with  two  equivalents  of  acid  to  form  salts, 
which  on  being  boiled  with  water  yield  oxanilide  : 

C(NH)(NC6H5H)HC1  CO.N(C6H5)H 

I  +  2QH2  =  2NH4C1  +    I 

CfNH)(NC6H5H)HCl  CO.N(C6H5)H 
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together  with  monophenyl  oxamide  : 

CO  NC  H  H 
C14H16N4C12  +  20H2  =  NH4C1  +  NC6H5H3C1  +  | 

CO.NH2 

Azo-benzenes. 

975.  By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  nitro-benzene  which  is  maintained  slightly  acid  with  acetic  acid 
a  reduction  of  the  nitro-group  takes  place,  the  nitrogen  atoms  uniting 
together  and  so  yielding  azo-benzene  and  azoxy-benzene.  Similar 
products  are  obtained  on  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  strong 
potash,  in  which  case  some  of  the  alcohol  is  oxidised  to  acetic  acid. 
Azo  compounds  are  intermediate  reduction  products  between  nitro- 
benzene and  aniline. 

CGH5.N 
Azoxy-benzene,  C12H10N2O  =  X),    results    according   to 

c6h6.n/ 

the  equation : 

2C6H5.N02  +  6H  =  3H20  +  C12Hl0N2O. 
It  crystallises  in  long  yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  melting  at  36°. 

C6H5.N 
It  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  azo-benzene,  ||  . 

C6H5'N 

This  is  best  obtained  by  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  nitro- 
benzene and  potassic  hydrate  in  alcoholic  solution.  The  final  distillate 
is  a  red  oil,  which  soon  crystallises.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  re- 
crystallising  from  alcohol  or  ether,  and  then  forms  garnet  red  plates 
or  tables,  very  much  like  potassic  bichromate.  It  melts  at  66°, 
distils  unchanged  at  293°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Azo-benzene  may  be  also  obtained  by  oxidation  of  aniline  by 
potassic  permanganate. 

Nascent  hydrogen  from  almost  any  source  converts  azo-benzene  into 

C6H5NH 
Hydr  azo-benzene,  ,  which  crystallises  in  colourless  tabu- 

C6H5NH 
lar  crystals,  melting  at  131°.     Oxidation  converts  it  into  azo-benzene; 
by  distillation  it  splits  up  into  aniline  and  azo-benzene,  and  in  contact 
with  strong  mineral  acids  it  yields  salts  of  its  isomer,  benzidine : 
C6H,NH  C6H4.NH3.0. 

|       +  S02(HO)2  =     |  S02 

C6H5.NH  C6H4.NH3.0. 

Diazo  Compounds. 

976.  Aniline  salts  are  reduced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  into 
salts  of  diazo-benzene : 

C6H5.NH3.0.]Sr02  +  NO.OH  =  20H2  +  C6H5.N(N)O.N02. 

These  are  very  unstable  bodies,  which  explode  very  readily  on 
heating  or  percussion.  On  warming  with  water  they  decompose  into 
nitrogen,  free  acid,  and  phenol : 

C6H5.N(N).O.N02  +  OH2  =  N2  +  HN03  +  C6H5.OH. 
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By  boiling  with  absolute  alcohol  benzene  and  aldehyde  are  formed  : 
C6H5.Na :  O.S02.OH  +  C2H5.OH  =  N2  +  C6H6 
+  S02(HO)2  +  C2H40. 
With  the  haloid  acids  phenyl  haloid  compounds  are  formed  : 
C6H5.lSr2.O.N02  +  HI  =  N2  +  N02HO  +  C6H5I. 

977.  Diazo-henzene  nitrate,  C6H5.N2.O.N02,  is  obtained  by  the 
fiction  of  nitrous  anhydride  on  aniline  nitrate  mixed  with  a  small 
amount  of  water.  The  gas  should  be  passed  into  the  solution  until 
potassic  hydrate  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate  of  aniline  in  it.  The 
salt  may  then  be  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  in 
colourless  needles  which  are  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene. 

Diazo-benzene  sulphate,  C6H5.N2.O.S02.OH,  may  be  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  nitrate,  and  also  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms. 

The  aqueous  HC1  solution  of  both  salts  yields  with  platinic  chloride 
diazo-benzene-platino-chloride,  (C6H5.(N)2Cl)2PtCl4,  crystallising  in 
yellow  prisms,  which  by  distillation  with  potassic  hydrate  solution 
give  monochlor-benzene.  When  heated  alone  it  explodes  somewhat 
violently. 

Diazo-benzene  nitrate,  when  treated  with  hydric  bromide  con- 
taining bromine,  precipitates  diazo-benzene  tribromide,  C6H5N203, 
forming  large  yellow  plates  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  difficultly 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Diazo-benzene  salts,  when  treated  with  concentrated  potash  solu- 
tion, form  a  potassium  compound,  C6H5.N2.OK,  which  may  be 
obtained  pure  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  when  it  forms  colourless 
pearly  prisms,  which  are  highly  explosive  and  are  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  fresh  aqueous  solution  gives  a  precipitate  with  argentic 
nitrate  of  C6H,vN2.O.Ag ;  with  acetic  acid  a  yellow  aromatic  oil, 
probably  diazobenzene  hydrate,  C6H5.lSr2.OH.  It  soon  decomposes 
into  nitrogen  and  phenol, 

978.  jDiozo-amido-benzene,  C6H5N2.NH.C6H5,  is  obtained  by 
passing  N203  into  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  : 

C6H5.NH2  +  N203  =  3H20  +  C6H5.N2.NH.C6H5 ; 
also  by  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  diazo-benzene  salts  with  aniline  : 
C6H5.N2.O.N02  +  2N(C6H5)H2  =  N.(C6H5)H3.O.N02 
+  C6H,N,NH.C6H5. 
It   separates  in   golden  yellow   needles,  insoluble  in  water  and 
difficultly  so  in  cold  alcohol,  melting  at  91°  and  decomposing  with 
slight  explosion  at  a  higher  temperature. 

It  is  split  up  by  strong  hydrochloric   acid  into  aniline  hydro- 
chloride, nitrogen,  and  phenol. 
Metadiamido-azobenzene : 

C12H12N4  =  C6H5-N=N-C6H3(NH2)2 
(1  :  2  :  4),  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  metadiamido-benzene  on  diazo- 
amido-benzene,  or    by  the  action  of  metadiamido-benzene  and  azo- 
benzene  hydrochloride : 

C6H4(NH2)2  +  C6H5  -  N  =  N  -  d 

=  C3H5  -  N=N  -  C6H3(NH2)2  +  HC1. 

p  p 
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It  forms  slender  yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  it  melts  at  117'5°.  It  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye 
under  the  name  of  chrysoidine. 

Triamido-azobenzene,  Bismarck  brown  : 

N.C6H3(NH2)2 
C12H13N5=  || 

N.C6H4.NH2 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  anhydride  on  metadiamido-benzene  : 

N.C6H3(NH2)2 
4C6H4(NH2)2  +  N203  ■=  3H20  +  2  || 

N.C6H4.NH2 
It  is  extensively  used  as  a  brown  dye. 

Diazo-benzene  amide,  C6H5N3,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  diazo- 
benzene  tribromide  on  aqueous  ammonia  : 

C6H5.N.Br  C6H5.N. 

HI         +  NH3  +  3NH3  =  3NH4Br  +  1 1 1  >T 

NBr2  N^ 

It  Ls  a  yellowish  oil,  which  can  be  distilled  with  steam,  but 
explodes  when  heated  alone.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into 
aniline  and  ammonia  : 

C6H5N3  +  8H  =  2NH3  +  06H5.NH2. 

Aromatic  Hydrazines. 

978«.  The  hydrazine  compounds  of  the  aromatic  series  may  be 
obtained  from  the  more  stable  diazo-benzene  compounds  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphites,  or  by  the  reduction  of  diazo-amido- 
aromatic  compounds  by  means  of  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid. 

A  somewhat  numerous  series  of  both  primary  and  secondary 
hydrazines  (§  275a)  have  in  this  way  been  obtained. 

Primary  Hydrazines. 

9786.  Phenylhydrazine,  06H5.NH  —  NH2,  results  from  the  re- 
duction of  potassic  diazo-benzene  sulphonate  with  sulphurous  acid. 

The  ordinary  salts  of  diazo-benzene  are  not  suitable  for  this  re- 
action on  account  of  their  instability. 

The  following  is  a  good  method  of  preparation  : — 20  parts  of  aniline 
is  dissolved  in  50  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  to  which 
the  calculated  amount  of  sodic  nitrate  in  solution  is  added,  whereby 
it  is  converted  into  diazo-benzene  chloride ;  to  this  there  is  added, 
with  continuous  stirring,  an  excess  of  a  very  well  cooled  solution  of 
sodic  sulphite,  and  the  precipitated  salt  of  the  diazo-sulphonic  acid 
dissolved  by  gently  warming  and  carefully  neutralised  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  sulphurous  anhydride  evolved  reduces  most  of  the 
diazo-salt  to  the  salt  of  phenylhydrazine-sulphonic  acid,  the  reduction 
being  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  little  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid. 
The  sodic  salt  of  phenylhydrazine-sulphonic  acid  separates  for  the 
most  part  on  cooling.  It  is  obtained  in  hot  concentrated  solution 
and  decomposed  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  whereby  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  chloride,  from  which  the  free  base  may  be  obtained,   on 
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addition  of  concentrated  sodic  hydrate,  as  an  oily  layer  which  may  be 
separated,  dried  with  potassic  carbonate,  and  distilled.  When  freshly 
distilled  it  is  a  colourless  oil  of  faintly  aromatic  odour,  which  solidifies 
in  a  cooling  mixture  to  tabular  crystals,  melting  at  23°.  It  boils 
between  233°  and  234°  at  750  mm.  B.,  and  is  volatile  in  steam.  Its 
sp.  gr.  =  1-091  at  21°.  Tt  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  somewhat 
easily  so  in  hot  water,  and  dissolves  easily  in  most  other  solvents. 

It  is  very  easily  oxidised,  and  gives  a  most  characteristic  reaction 
with  alkaline  copper  solutions,  the  reduction  to  cuprous  oxide  taking 
place  in  the  cold.  The  reaction  serves  as  a  test  for  hydrazines,  and 
also  for  diazo  compounds.  The  oxidation  products  in  this  case  are 
nitrogen,  benzene,  and  aniline.  When  HgO  is  used  some  mercury 
diphenyl  is  also  produced. 

Oxidising  agents,  haloid  alkyl  compounds,  acid  chlorides,  alde- 
hydes, cyanogen,  carbonic  sulphide,  and  oxide  sulphur,  <fec,  all  act 
upon  or  form  combinations  with  phenylhydrazine.  It  is  a  monacid 
base  and  forms  mostly  crystalline  soluble  salts.  The  sulphate, 
(C6H5.N2H3)2H2S04,  forms  white  leafy  crystals,  insoluble  in  ether. 

Phenyl-nitroso-h  y<l  nr.ine,  C6H5.N.(NO).NH2,  prepared  from 
phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  and  sodic  nitrite,  forms  yellowish 
crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  but  decomposing  in  closed  vessels  to  a 
dark  brown  liquid  of  exceedingly  pungent  odour. 

M onacetyl-pht  >t//!//;/< Irazine,  C6HvN2H2.C2H30,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  phenylliydrazine,  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  fine  colourless  plates,  melting  at  128*5°  and  distilling 
almost  undecomposed. 

Phenyl  carbazinic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  the 
phenylhydrazine  salt,  (C6H5N2H3)HO.CO.N2H2C6H5,  is  formed  by 
the  direct  combination  of  carbonic  anhydride  with  the  base.  It  is  a 
brilliant,  soft,  white  body,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  ether. 

The  analogous  sulphur  compound,  phenylhydrazine  phenyl  sulpho- 
earbazinate,  (C6H5.N2H3)HS.CS.N2H2.C6Hr),  crystallises  from  ether 
in  hexagonal  tables,  melting  at  96°. 

Phenyl  sulpho-carbazinic  acid,  C6H5.N2H2.CS.SH,  easily  decom- 
poses either  in  solution  in  water  or  on  warming  (comp.  sulphureas). 

Monobenzoyl-phenylhydrazine,  C6H5.N2H2.C7H50,  is  formed  by 
heating  phenylhydrazine  with  benzoyl  chloride.  It  melts  at  168°  and 
dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform,  and  in  potassic  hydrate 
solution. 

Diphenyl  oxazide,  (C6K5.N2H2)2C202,  is  obtained  when  ethylic 
oxalate  and  phenylhydrazine  are  heated  together.  It  is  crystalline 
and  melts  at  about  260°. 

Benzylidene  phenylhydrazine,  C6H5.N2H.CII.C6H5,  is  prepared 
from  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  the  base  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol 
in  monoclinic  crystals,  melting  at  152-5°. 

Ethylidene  phenylhydrazine,  C6H5 — N2H.CH.CH3,  formed  from 
ethyl  aldehyde  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above,  is  a  crystalline  body 
which  decomposes  in  contact  with  water. 

Secondary  Hydrazines. 

978c.  Diphenylhydrazine,  (C6H5)2N — NH2,  is  metameric  with 
hydrazo-benzene,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  symmetrical  phenyl 

p  p  2 
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derivative  of  hydrazine,  C6H5.HN— NH.CGH5.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  phenyl  nitrosamine  with  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid  in 
well-cooled  alcoholic  solutions.  It  is  an  oil  which  does  not  solidify 
at  —17°,  and  distils  with  partial  decomposition  into  ammonia,  di- 
phenylamine,  and  tarry  bodies.  It  is  a  monacid  base,  but  its  salts 
are  very  unstable,  being  partially  decomposed  by  water. 

Monobenzoyl  diphenylhydrazine,  (C6H5)2]Sr2H(OO.C6H5),  crys- 
tallises from  acetone  in  fine  white  shining  needles,  melting  at  192°. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  diphenylhydrazine 
in  ethereal  solution. 

Benzylidene  diphenylhydrazine,  (C6H5)2N2.(CH.C6H5),  prepared 
from  benzoic  aldehyde  and  diphenylhydrazine,  may  be  obtained  from 
hot  alcohol  in  yellow  crystals,  melting  at  122°. 

Tetraphenyl-tetrazon,  (C6H5)2  :  N4  :  (C6H5)2,  obtained  from  the 
action  of  weak  oxidising  agents  on  diphenylhydrazine  in  the  cold, 
forms  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  123°,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
petroleum,  chloroform,  Arc. 

When  ferric  chloride  is  used  as  oxidising  agent,  nitrogen,  diphenyl- 
amine,  and  a  blue  colouring  matter  are  formed. 

Phospho  Derivatives. 

979.  When  a  mixture  of  the  vapours  of  benzene  and  phosphorus 
trichloride  is  repeatedly  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube, 

Phosphenyl  dichloride  is  obtained,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C6H6  +  PC13  =  HC1  +  C6H5.PC12, 

as  a  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*319  at  20°,  boiling  at  222°.  It 
refracts  light  strongly  and  fumes  in  the  air. 

It  combines  with  chlorine  to  form  phosphenyl  tetrachloride, 
(■,;H5.PC14,  a  crystalline  solid  melting  at  73°  ;  and  with  bromine  to 
form  phosphenyl  dichlor-dibromide,  C6H5.PCl2Br2.  With  oxygen  it 
forms  phosphenyl  oxydichloride,  C6H5.P0C12,  a  liquid  boiling  with 
partial  decomposition  at  260°. 

Phosphenyl  dichloride  reacts  with  water,  forming  phosphenylic 
acid,  C6H5P(OH)2  or  C6H5.PHO.OH,  which  separates  from  hot 
saturated  solutions  as  a  limpid  oil,  solidifying  on  cooling  to  leafy 
crystals.  Its  salts  have  the  formula  CGH5PHM02.  With  phosphorus 
pentachloride  it  gives  phosphorus  trichloride,  phospho-oxy chloride, 
and  phosphenyl  oxydichloride  : 

C6H5.PH202  +  2PC15  =  PCI3  +  POCI3  +  2HC1  +  C6H5.P0C12. 

The  three  saturated  phosphenyl  haloid  compounds  are  decomposed 
by  water  into  hydric  haloid  and  the  very  stable  dibasic 

Phenyl  phosphonic  acid,  C6H5.PO(OH)2  (comp.  §  304),  which 
dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  and  crystallises  in  plates  melting  at 
158°.     It  decomposes  at  250°  into  benzene  and  metaphosphoric  acid  : 

C6H5.PO(OH)2  =  C6H6  +  P02OH. 

On  saturating  phosphenyl  dichloride  with  HI,  a  solid  mass  is 
formed,  probably  (CGH5PI2.HI),  hydric  chloride  being  expelled.  It 
decomposes  with  alcohol  to  phenyl  phosphine,  C6H5.PH2,  a  most 
repulsive-smelling   oil,    which    sinks    in   water    and    boils   at    160°. 
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Aqueous  acids  do  not  combine  with  it,  but  with  hydriodic  acid  gas 
it  forms  phenyl  phosphonium  iodide,  PH3.CGH5.I,  a  solid,  which 
reacts  with  water,  forming  phenyl  phosphine  and  hydric  iodide. 

On  exposure  to  air  phenyl  phosphine  oxidises  to  phenyl  phosphine 
,  C6H.,.PH20,  a  crystalline  solid  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Phenyl  phosphine  combines  with  sulphur,  yielding  a  crystalline 
body,  melting  at  138°,  and  possibly  having  the  constitution 

O.H..P  ' 

S      >P.C6H5 

I  / 
C6H5.P/ 

Diphosphenyl,  C6H5P  =  P.CGH5,  prepared  from  phosphenyl  chlo- 
ride and  phenyl-phosphine,  is  a  yellow  powder,  m.p.  ]49°-150°,  easily 
soluble  in  benzene.  It  probably  corresponds  in  constitution  to  azo- 
benzene. 

Phenyl  Mercury  Compounds. 

980.  Mercury  di phenyl,  C6H5.Hg.C6H„  is  easily  obtained  on 
heating  brom-benzene,  diluted  with  benzene,  with  sodium  amalgam,  a 
small  quantity  of  ethylic  acetate  being  added  to  the  mixture  in  order 
to  start  the  reaction.  It  forms  rhombic  crystals,  becoming  yellow  on 
exposure  to  light,  melts  at  120°,  and  sublimes  mostly  unchanged,  a 
small  amount,  however,  being  decomposed  into  mercury,  diphenyl- 
benzene,  and  carbon.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  benzene  dissolves  it  easily. 

Free  halogens  act  upon  it  according  to  the  equations  : 

Hg:(C6H5)2  +  2C12  =  2CVH,<1  +  HgCla 
and 

Hg(C6H5)2  +  Cl2  =  C6H6C1  +  Cl.Hg.CVJI-,. 

Haloid  phenyl  mercury  compounds  are  also  formed  when  mercury 
di phenyl  is  heated  with  haloid  mercury  salts  and  alcohol : 

C6H5.Hg.C6H5  +  Hgl2  =  2(C6H5.Hg.I). 

They  all  crystallise  in  rhombic  tables  and  melt  at  something  above 
250°.  When  heated  with  moist  argentic  oxide  the  halogen  atom  is 
removed,  mercury  phenyl  hydrate  being  produced. 

It  is  a  powerful  base,  which  crystallises  in  prisms  and  gives  salts 
with  acids. 

Tin  Phenyl  Compounds. 

980a.  Mercury  diphenyl,  when  heated  with  stannic  chloride  in 
solution  in  naphtha,  gives  stan-diphenyl  dichloride  : 

SnCl4  +  2(C6H5)2Hg  =  2Hg(C6H5)Cl  +  SnCl2.(C6H5)2. 

Stan-diphenyl  dichloride  forms  beautiful  colourless  triclinio 
crystals,  melting  at  42°,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  decomposing  on 
boiling  with  water  to  stan-phenoxy chloride,  Sn(C6H5)C1.0H,  an 
insoluble  powder  melting  at  187°.  It  yields  stannic  chloride  and 
benzene  on  boiling  with  concentrated  hydric  chloride. 
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Ar8en-phenyl  Compounds. 

9806.  Phenylrarsen-chloride,  AsCl2C6H5,  obtained  by  heating 
arsenious  chloride  and  mercury  diphenyl,  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling 
at  252°-255°,  decomposed  by  water  with  great  difficulty,  but  easily 
by  alkalies.  A  potassic  compound,  C6H5As(OK)2,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  forming  phenyl  arsen- 
tetrachloride,  C6H5AsCl4,  a  yellow  liquid  which  reacts  violently  with 
water,  yielding  monophenyl-ar sonic  acid,  C6H5.AsO.(OH)2,  white 
needles  melting  at  168°. 

Diphenyl-arsen-cJdoride,  (C6H5)2AsCl,  is  an  oily  liquid. 

Diphenyl-arsen-trichloride,  (C6H5)2AsCl3,  is  a  solid  which  decom- 
poses with  water,  yielding 

Diphenyl-ar -sonic  acid,  (C6H5)2AsO.(OH),  which  crystallises  in 
fine  needles,  melting  at  174°  and  easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Phenyl-ar sen-oxide,  C6H5AsO,  has  an  odour  like  anise ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  melts  at  119°-120°. 

It  gives  triphenyl-arsine,  (C6H5)3As,  on  heating  above  its  melting 
point. 

Phenyl-ar sen-oxy chloride,  C6H5AsOCl2,  prepared  from  the  tetra- 
chloride by  the  action  of  water,  is  solid,  melts  about  100°,  and  dis- 
solves easily  in  water. 

Benzene  Disubstitution  Products,  Phenylene  Compounds. 

981.  A  very  large  number  of  disubstituted  benzene  compounds 
is  known.  The  number  of  known  isomers  in  any  case  amounts  at 
most  to  three.  Dihaloid  benzenes  can  be  prepared  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  halogen  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  product  is  generally 
a  mixture  of  two  isomers,  of  which  one  is  solid  and  usually  exceeds 
the  other  in  amount. 

The  crystalline  isomer  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  para 
series,  as  it  can  be  converted  into  terephthalic  acid,  according  to  the 
equation  : 

C6H4Br2  +  2CieO.OX\,H-,  +  2Na2  =  2NaCl 
+  2NaBr  +  C6H4(CO.O.C2H5)2, 

and  further  yields  only  a  single  tri-derivative  (comp.  §  954). 

In  the  case  of  the  dibrom-benzenes  another  isomer  has  been  con- 
verted in  a  similar  manner  into  isophthalic  acid,  and  also  has  been  shown 
to  yield  three  tribrom -benzenes  on  further  bromination,  thus  proving 
it  to  be  the  meta  derivative,  so  that  the  ortho  position  alone  remains 
for  the  third  dibrom-benzene. 

In  cases  where  different  radicals  are  substituted — for  instance,  nitro- 
haloid  benzenes,  obtained  by  nitrating  haloid  benzenes — two  isomers 
result,  of  which  one  appears  to  be  the  ortho,  the  other  the  para 
compound.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  haloid  and  nitro  products 
of  phenol  and  the  phenol  sulphonic  acids. 

11  (dog en  and  Nitro  Derivatives. 

982.  Dichlor -benzenes,  C6H4C12.  All  three  modifications  of  this 
body  are  known. 

Orthodichlor-benzene    is    obtained    by   the    action    of    phosphoric 
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chloride  on  ortho-chlor  phenol,  and  by  the    direct    chlorination   of 
ne ;  it  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  179°  and  of  sp.  gr.  1"3278  at  0°. 
M,tn,lirlilor-benzene  is  obtained  from    metachlor-aniline,  by  con- 
ion  of  this  latter,  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  into  diazochlor- 
benzene,    the   platinochloride    of  which,    on   distillation   with    sodic 
carbonate,  yields  metadichlor-benzene  as  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at 
170°-172°.     It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride 
on  metachlor-phenol. 

Paradia Wor-benzene  is  prepared  by  the  direct  chlorination  of 
benzene  in  the  presence  of  iodine,  and  is  separated  from  the  other 
products  by  fractional  distillation ;  it  is  also  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  chloride  on  parachlor-phenol.  It  crystallises  in  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  melts  at  54°,  and  boils  at  173°-174°. 

Dibrom-benzenes,  C6H4Br2.  Orthodibrom-benzene  appears  to  be 
formed  in  small  quantity  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  benzene,  but 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  from  that  source.  It 
can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  bromide  on  orthobrom- 
phenol  and  hydro-quinone,  or  from  orthobroin -aniline,  which  is  first 
converted  into  the  nitrate,  then  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  whereby 
orthobroin -diazo- benzene  is  formed  : 

CGH4Br.NH3.O.N02  +  NOHO  =  C6H4Br.N2.ON02. 
This  is  then  converted  into  perbromide  by  treatment  with  bromine 
water,  and  the  pure  diazobrom-benzene  perbromide  distilled  with  sodic 
carbonate,  when  orthodibroni-benzene  distils. 

It  crystallises  at  -  6°,  melts  at  -  1°,  boils  at  223°-224°,  and  has 
sp.  gr.  2*003  at  0°.  On  nitration  it  yields  two  nitro-orthodibrom- 
benzenes,  of  which  the  principal  (NO.,  :  Br  :  Br  =  1  :  3  :  4)  melts  at 
58-6°. 

MetadiJbrom-benzene  is  obtained  from  metabrom-aniline  by  the 
'  diazo  reaction '  described  above ;  it  is  also  obtained  from  the  dibrom- 
anilinc  prepared  by  direct  bromination  of  acetanilide  and  distillation 
with  potassic  hydrate,  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol  saturated  with 
nitric  acid  ;  dibrom-diazo-benzene  is  first  formed,  but  this  reacts  with 
the  alcohol,  forming  nitrogen,  aldehyde,  and  dibrom-benzene  (comp. 
§  976). 

Metadibrom-benzene  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric bromide  on  metabrom-phenol ;  it  is  still  liquid  at  —  20°,  boils 
at  219°,  and  has  sp.  gr.  1955  at  IS^0.  On  treatment  with  nitric  acid 
it  yields  two  nitro-metadibrom-benzenes.     One 

(N02:Br:Br  =  l:2:4) 

melts  at  61-6°,  the  other  (Br  :  ]ST02  :  Br  =  1  :  2  :  3)  melting  at  82-6°. 
A  third  (N02  :  Br  :  Br  =  1  :  3  : 5)  is  only  obtained  indirectly. 

Paradibrom-benzene  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  mixture  of 
dibrom-benzenes  obtained  by  direct  bromination  of  benzene,  and  is 
obtained  on  cooling  in  crystals ;  it  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  phosphoric  bromide  on  parabrom-phenol,  and  from  parabrom- 
aniline  by  the  '  diazo  reaction.'  It  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms, 
melts  at  89°,  and  boils  at  218*6°;  on  treatment  with  nitric  acid  it 
yields  only  a  single  nitro-paradibrom-benzene  : 

(Br  :  N02  :  Br  =  1  :  2  :  4), 
melting  at  85 '4°. 
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Diiodo-benzenes  can  be  obtained  by  the  '  diazo  reaction  '  from  the 
corresponding  iodo -anilines. 

Ortho-diiodo-benzene  is  a  crystalline  body,  boiling  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  its  isomerides ;  meta-iodo-benzene  forms  brilliant 
lamina?,  melting  at  40*5°,  and  boils  at  285°. 

Paraiodo-benzene  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  iodic 
acid  on  benzene ;  it  crystallises  in  laminae,  melts  at  129  "4°,  and  boils 
at  277°. 

983.  Ortlio-  and  para-halogen  nitro-benzenes  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  the  halogen  benzenes ;  they  can  also  be 
obtained,  as  can  the  meta  derivatives,  from  the  nitranilines  by  means 
of  the  '  diazo  reaction.'     The  following  are  known  : — 

C6H4C1(N02),  orthochlor-nitrobenzene,  melts  at  32*5°  and  boils  at 
243°. 

Metachlor-nitrobenzene,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
nitrobenzene  mixed  with  iodine ;  it  melts  at  48°  and  boils  at  233°. 

Pn rachlor- nitrobenzene,  the  principal  product  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  monochlor- benzene,  melts  at  83°  and  boils  at  242°. 

C6H4Br.N02,  orihobr<m^nUrobenzenet  forms  long  needles,  melting 
at  43-1°  and  boiling  at  261°. 

Metabrom-nitrobenzene,  melts  at  56°  and  boils  at  256'5°. 

Parabrom-nitrobenzene,  melts  at  125*5°  and  boils  at  255°. 

C6H4I.N02,  ortho-iodonitro-benzene,  melts  at  49'40. 

Metiodo-nitrobenzenc,  melts  at  36°  and  boils  at  280°. 

I  'u riod o-nitrobenzene,  melts  at  171-4°. 

984.  Dinitmh&enzenes,  <  \;1 1 .(  X02)2. — A  mixture  of  the  three 
dinitro-benzenes  is  readily  obtained  by  slowly  adding  benzene  to  a 
mixture  of  one  volume  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  two  volumes  of 
sulpliuric  acid  ;  it  is  then  precipitated  by  addition  of  water  and  crys- 
tallised from  alcohol.     The  product  so  obtained  consists   mainly  of 

linitroltonasme,  and  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by 
several  recrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol.  It  then  forms  thin  flexible 
needles  and  melts  at  89'9°.  The  mother  liquors  still  contain  two 
other  dinitro-benzenes,  which  maybe  separated  from  each  other  by 
repeal  Jlisation. 

Ortho-dinitrobenzene  forms  colourless  opaque  needles  or  striated 
plates,  melts  at  1 1 7  i>  ,  and  yields  ortho-nitraniline  on  reduction. 

J',ini'/uiifro-?»  nzt  ne  forms  colourless  flat  needles,  melting  at  1  72% 
and  is  converted  into  paranitraniline  by  reducing  agents. 

Substituted  Anilines. 

985.  All  aniline  derivatives  in  which  one  of  the  benzene  hydi 
atoms  is  substituted  by  a  negative  radical  still  possess  slightly  basic 
characters;  the  diamido-bensenee  are  diacid  ha 

Mtro-onidohiiizenes,  C6H4(N02).X !!._,.      Ortho-nil  is  ob- 

tained by  heating  orthobrom -nitrobenzene   with   alcoholic   ammonia 
to  180°: 

C6H4Br.NO,  +  2NH,  =  NH4Br  +  C6H4(N02).NH2. 

It  forms  yellow  crystals,  melting  at  11 79°.  It  is  also  obtained, 
together  with  the  para  derivative,  from  the  result  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  acetanilide. 
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MetanUraniline  is  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into 
an  amnioniacal  alcoholic  solution  of  metadinitro-benzene  : 

<    1 1 ,(  NO,),  +  3SH,  =  2H,0  +  3S  +  C6H4(N02).NH2. 
It  forms  long  yellow  needles,  melting  at  109*9°. 

VnrnnitnnuUne. — Nitric  acid  acting  on  acetanilide  converts  it 
into  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and  para-nitracetanilides.  Alkalies  convert 
this  into  the  corresponding  nitranilines,  of  which  the  para  compound 

tly  preponderates  and  can  be  separated  by  crystallisation.  It 
can  also  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  paradinitro-benzene.  It 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles  or  tables  and  melts  at  145*9°. 

Xitrnso-iliiu-  thyl-anili  n<\  (  ,,H  ,(NO)N(CH3)2,  is  obtained  as 
hydrochloride  on  treating  dimethyl-aniline  in  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion with  amylic  nitrite.  On  distillation  with  soda  the  base  is 
obtained  in  green  plates,  melting  at  85°.  It  forms  compounds  with 
aniline,  phenol,  argentic  nitrate,  Arc,  which  crystallise  very  beauti- 
fully. The  compound  lM  1 1  V  >)N.(CH3),/+  < ',  H  N  H2  forms 
steel  blue  crystals,  which  appear  green  by  transmitted  light.  Nitric 
acid  oxidises  nitroso-dimethyl  aniline  to  nitro-dimethyl  aniline, 
C6H4(NOa)N((  ll,)2. 

986.  Halogen  Amido-benzenet. — The  monochlor-  or  brom-deriva- 
tivee  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  on 
aniline,  as  this  only  yields  the  tri-products.  Iodine,  however,  converts 
aniline  into  pariodaniline. 

Monochlor-anilinet,  <  ,1 1  ,<  '1<  X 1 1  ,).     OrtKoMc  is  obtained 

by  tli<-  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  orthochlor-nitro-benaene. 
It  Lb  a  liquid  boiling  at  207°,  of  sp.  gr.  1*2338  at  0°.  it  is  a  much 
weaker  base  than  it>  uBomerides. 

Mttiirhlm'-iinilu*- .  prepared   by  the  reduction  of  metachlor-nitro- 

ene,  is  liquid,  boils  at  280  .  and  has  sp.  gr.  1*2432  at  0°. 

Pit ruc/ifor-n tii/i ne,  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  parachlor-nitro- 

zene,  by  distillation  of  chlorisatine  with  alkalies,  and  from  chlor- 
phenyl-acetamide,  C6H4C1.N(<  B  Q)H,  forms  brilliant  rhombic 
prisms,  melts  at  70°-71°,  and  boils  at  231°. 

Brom-€miline8. — These  compounds  are  prepared  like  the  corre- 
sponding chlor-anilines.  A  mention  of  their  melting  and  boiling  points 
will  therefore  suffice. 

Monobr  ietf  C6H4Br.Nll .,. 

Orthobrom-aniline  melts  at  31°-31*5°  and  boils  at  229°. 

Meiabrom^cmiline  melts  at  18°— 18*5°  and  boils  at  251°. 

Parabrom-aiiiUiip.  colourless  regular  octahedrons,  melts  at  63°. 

lodo-anilines,  C6H4I.NH2.  Meta-iodn niUne  is  prepared  by  re- 
ducing meta-iodonitro-benzene.  It  crystallises  in  brilliant  laminae  and 
melts  at  25°. 

Para-iodaniline  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  pai-anitroiodo-benzene 
and  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  aniline.  It  crystallises  in  needles, 
melting  at  60°. 

987.  Di<(  a  lido-benzenes,  or  phenylene  diamines,  06H4(NH2)2. 
Ortho-dinmllo-benzene,  or  y-pkenylene  diamine,  is  prepared  by  the 
reduction  of  ortho-nitraniline,  it  melts  at  99°  and  boils  at  252°. 

Metadicvmi  lo-benzene,  or  a-phenylene  diamine,  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  metanitraniline,  forms  prisms  melting  at  64°  and  boiling 
at  287°. 
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Paradiamido-benzene,  or  fi-phenylene-diamine,  is  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  paranitraniline  in  scaly  crystals,  melting  at  140°  and 
boiling  at  267°. 

Nitroso-dimethyl  aniline  is  reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen  to  dime- 
thyl diamido-benzene,  C€H4(NH2)N(CH3)2. 

Amido-azobenzene,  C12HnN3  ==  C6H5.N2C6H4.NH2,  is  isomeric 
with  diazo-benzene  amido-benzene  (§  978),  from  which  it  may  be 
formed  by  allowing  its  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  an  aniline  Bait 
to  stand  for  a  few  days.  The  compound  may  be  thrown  down  by 
water  and  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  It  then  forms  rhombic  prisms, 
melting  at  1 30°  and  volatilising  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  forms 
violet-coloured  salts  with  acids,  which  dye  silk  red. 

Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  it  to  aniline  and  paraphenylene- 
diamine : 

•NH 
C6H4  |  +  4H  =  C6H4(NH2)2  +  C&H4^|J» 

Aniline  yellow  consists  for  the  most  part  of  this  substance. 

987a.  Dicyano-benzeaes,  C6H4(CN)2.  Metadicyano-benzene,  1  :  3, 
is  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  potassic  benzene-meta- 
disulphonate  and  potassic  cyanide.  It  melts  at  160°  and  yields  isoph- 
thalic  acid  on  saponification. 

Paradicyano-benzene,  1:4,  is  similarly  prepared  from  benzene 
paradisulphonic  acid,  melts  at  220°,  and  gives  terephthalic  acid  on 
saponification. 

M>  ta.iiitro-cyanobeivzene,  C6H4(N02).CN,  is  a  crystalline  body, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cyano-benzene. 

Sui  Phenols. 

988.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol  two  isomeric  niono- 
chlor-phenols   are  obtained:    orthochior-phenolf    C,jH4C1.0H(l  :2),  a' 

colourless  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  176°-177°,  solidifying  at  —  12°,  and 
melting  at  —7°  ;  &n&pctr<»chlor-phenol,CsH.4i  '].OH(l  :  4),  a  crystalline 
body,  melting  at  41°  auTl  boiling  at  218°. 

Metachlor-phenol,  C6H4C1.0H(1 : 3),  prepared  from  metachlor- 
aniline,  is  an  oil  boiling  at  214°. 

The  broDi-phenols,  C6H4Br.OH,  are  produced  similarly  to  the 
chlor  compounds. 

Orthohrom-jthenol  is  a  colourless  oil. 

Metabrom-jihenol  is  an  oil  boiling  at  227°-229°. 

Parabrom-phenol  forms  colourless  monoclinic  crystals,  melts  at 
66°,  and  boils  at  236°. 

Todo-phenols,  C6H4I.OH.  As  before  stated,  the  three  isomers  are 
formed  simultaneously. 

The  liquid  isomer,  and  that  one  of  the  solids  melting  at  64°-66°, 
are  volatile  in  a  current  of  steam.  The  third  non- volatile  solid  melts 
at  87°  and  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water.  Both  solid  isomers  may  be 
obtained  from  the  iodo-anilines  by  conversion  into  the  sulphate  of 
diazo-iodobenzene  and  decomposition  of  this  by  boiling  water. 

Though  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  still  uncertain,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  liquid  is  the  ortho  compound,  the  solid  melting  at 
89°  the  meta,  and  that  melting  at  64°-66°  the  para  derivative. 
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989.  Nitro-phenola,  <  „H,(N02).OH.  Two  isomeric  nitro-phenols 
(ortho  and  para)  are  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on 
phenol. 

They  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  steam.  Oriho-ntiro- 
phenol  passes  over  and  crystallises  from  water  in  sulphur  yellow 
prism-,  melting  at  45°  and  boiling  at  214°.  Paranitro-phenol  forms 
white  prisms,  melting  at  114°. 

Metanitro-phenol  may  be  obtained  from  the  metanitraniline 
(melting  at  108°)  by  conversion  into  the  diazo-benzene  nitrate  and 
decomposition  of  this  salt  by  water.  It  forms  colourless  non- volatile 
prisms,  pretty  soluble  in  water  and  melting  at  96°.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  sulphonic  acid  of  nietadinitro-benzene,  melting 
at  90°. 

'fro- phenols. — Ortho-nitro-phenol  under  the  influence  of  nitric 
acid  is  converted  into  the  di nitro-phenols,  1:2:4  and  1:2:6. 

The  first  forms  yellowish  tabular  crystals,  melting  at  114°,  and  is 
also  obtained  from  paranitro-phenol  (m.p.  114°).  The  1:2:6  com- 
pound melts  at  64°. 

On  still  further  nitration  these  two  dinitro-phenols  yield  an 
identical  trinitro-phenol  or  picric  acid,  (,GH2(N02)3.0H,  1:2:4:6, 
m.p.  120°. 

M't'initro-phenol  gives  also  two  modifications  of  dinitro-phenol, 
y  and  c — one  melting  at  104°  =  y,  pretty  soluble  in  hot  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether;  the  other,  <\  tine  silky  needles,  melting 
1  H    and  separating  in  a  liquid  state  from  its  solutions. 

They  yield  an  isopioric  acid,  on  nitration,  melting  at  174°,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water. 

Xitrost>-pln  ,<■>!.  C  11,0^0)011,  is  obtained  along  with  dimethyl- 
amine  by  boiling  oitroso-dimethy]  aniline  with  alkalies.  After  acidi- 
fying with  sulphuric  acid  it  may  be  extracted  with  ether,  from  which 
it  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms,  m.p.  120°-130°,  moderately  Boluble  in 
water.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  direct  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
phenol.  Nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  paranitro-phenol,  m.p.  114°.  It 
forms  a  sodium  compound,  C6H4(NO).ONa,  with  sodic  hydrate  solu- 
tion, and  on  reduction  is  converted  into  paramido-phenol. 

Afnido-phenoUy  ( ,(JH4(NH2)OH,  result  from  the  reduction  of 
nitro-phenols  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  colourless 
crystalline  bodies,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  giving  crystal- 
line salts  with  acids.  Ortho- and  para-nitro-phenol  yield  an  amido- 
phenol,  melting  at  170°.  From  paraortho-dinitro-phenol  and  trinitro- 
phenol  or  picric  acid  the  respective  diamido-phenols,  C6H3(NH2)2OH, 
and  triamido-phenol,  CGH2(NH2)3OH,  have  been  obtained. 

By  partial  reduction  the  dinitro-phenols  give  amido-nitro-phenols, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  examples  as  yet  known  : 

C6H3(N02)(NH2).OH 

from  1:2:4  dinitro-phenol,  and  C6H2(N02)2(NH2)OH  and 

C6H2(N02)(NH2)2OH 
from  picric  acid. 

Alkyl  nitrites  act  on  amido-nitro-phenols,  replacing  the  amido 
group   by  hydrogen,  paranitro-phenol   being  at  the  same   time  pro- 
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duced.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  ortho-nitro  groups  in  nitro- 
phenols  are  the  first  to  suffer  reduction  to  NH2. 

Sulphonic  Acids. 

990.  Halogen  Benzene-sulphonic  Acids.  —  Parachlor-benzene- 
sulphonic  acid,  C6H4C1.S02.0H,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  acid  on  monochlor-benzene.  The  ortho  and  meta 
compounds  are  also  known.  All  three  varieties  of  the  brom-benzene- 
sulphonic  acids,  C6H4Br.S02.OH,  have  been  obtained,  similarly  to 
the  chlor  compounds.     Ortho-iodo-benzene-sulphonic  acid  : 

C6H4I.S02.OH, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  on  iodo- 
benzene. 

By  treatment  of  benzene-sulphonic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  or  of 
nitro-benzene  with  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  the  three  isomeric 
nitro-benzene-sulphonic  acids  have  been  obtained,  the  meta  compound 
being  always  formed  in  largest  proportion.  Their  salts  exhibit  well- 
characterised  differences,  but  only  the  meta  acid,  which  crystallises  in 
large  deliquescent  plates,  has  yet  been  obtained  definitely  in  the  free 
state. 

The  corresponding  amido-benzene-sulphonic  acids  are  prepared  by 
reduction  of  the  nitro-acids.  Pcvrchamido-benzene-stdphonic  act'/  is 
also  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  aniline,  and  is  there- 
fore termed  sulphanilic  acid  ;  it  crvstallises  in  large  rhombic  tables  of 
the  formula  C6H4(NH2).S02.OH,H20,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water  (112  parts  at  15°),  readily  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Meta-amido-benzene-sulphonic  acid  generally  crystallises  in  anhy- 
drous needles. 

Orthamido-benzene-suJ phonic  acid  generally  crystallises  in  rhombo- 
hedrons  of  the  formula  2C6H4(NH2).S02.OH,H20. 

Ortho-  and  meta-amido-benzene-sulphonic  acids  are  reduced  by 
nitrous  acid  to  the  corresponding  diazo-acids  : 

c6h4n2so3  =  c6h4;^2>o 

The  ortho  compound  forms  rhombic  plates  and  gives  off  nitrogen 
on  boiling  with  water. 

The  meta  acid  forms  small  reddish  yellow  prisms,  which  explode 
when  heated  and  are  decomposed  by  water  at  60°  with  evolution  of 
nitrogen. 

Phenol-sul phonic  acids,  C6H4(OH).S02OH.  Two  isomeric  acids 
of  this  formula  are  obtained  by  dissolving  phenol  in  sulphuric  acid. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  ortho-phenol-8iUpho7iic  add  is  obtained  in 
largest  quantity,  which  yields  readily  soluble  salts  ;  this  acid  on 
heating  is  converted  into  par -aphenol-svl phonic  acid,  whose  salts  are 
more  difficultly  soluble  and  therefore  crystallise  first  from  a  mixture 
of  both.  As  a  rule  the  potassic  salts  are  employed  for  separation,  the 
para  salt  crystallising  in  six-sided  tables,  C6H4(OH)S02.OK,  whilst 
later  the  more  readily  soluble  ortho  salt  separates  in  prisms  of  the 
formula  CGH4(OH)S02.OK,2H20. 
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Excess  of  sulphuric  acid  or  long  beating  must  be  avoided  in  the 
preparation  of  these  acids  ;  otherwise  phenol- disulphonic  acid  : 

C6H3(OH)(S02.OH)2, 

will  he  the  principal  product. 

Benzene-disulphonic  acids,  C6H4(S02.OH)2.  The  meta  and  para 
compounds  are  known,  and  are  both  obtained  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  benzene-monosulphoiiic  acid  or  of  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  on  benzene,  the  product  mainly  consisting  of  the  former  if  the 
temperature  be  kept  low,  whilst  the  para  acid  predominates  at  higher 
temperatures  ;  the  acids  being  best  separated  by  means  of  the  different 
solubilities  of  their  potassic  salts,  the  para  salt  being  least  soluble. 

Diphenoh,   C6H4  :  (OH)2. 

991.  All  the  possible  isomeric  bodies  of  this  formula  are  known, 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  have  been  settled 
with  comparative  certainty. 

992.  Pyrocatcchin,  catechol  =  or iho- d  //>.»■  //-benzene,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  tlif  dry  distillation  of  catechu,  kino,  and  some  other  tanning 
materials,  and  also  from  the  liquid  ortho-haloid-phenols  and  from 
ortho-phenol-sulphonic  acid  by  the  action  of  fused  potash.  Cellulose 
heated  with  water  for  a  long  time  to  200  is  also  said  to  yield  ortho- 
dioxy-benzene.  Tt  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
crystallises  in  quadratic  prisms,  melting  at  1<<l)0.  It  volatilises  l>elow 
its  melting  point  and  DOUfl  at  about  245°.  its  aqueous  solutions  are 
coloured  green  by  ferric  salts,  the  colour  being  changed  by  alkalies  to 
red  or  violet.  It  forms  a  precipitate  with  lead  Balta  of  <  ',,11  ,  :02  :  Pb, 
and  its  solutions  reduce  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  salts.  Nitric  acid 
oxidises  it  to  oxalic  acid. 

Diaoetyl  pyrocatechin,  C6H4(OC2H30)2,  crystallises  from  alcohol 
rily  fusible  needles. 

A  tetrabrom  compound,  C6Br4(OH)2,  is  formed  by  heating  proto- 

catechuic  a  id  to  100°  with  bromine,  or  by  the  direct  action  of  the 

halogen  on  the  phenol. 

O  GH 
Methyl  pyrocatechin,   C6H4"qVt     3,  or  guaiacol,  is  obtained  by  the 

dry  distillation  of  guaiacol  resin  and  from  beech-wood  creasote,  also 
synthetically  by  heating  pyrocatechin,  potassic  hydrate,  and  potassic 
methyl  sulphate  together  to  180°  : 

^6^4.OH  +  CH  .o!  ^2  =  ^6^4!oH   3  ~*~  ^2^04 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  200°,  forming  crystalline  compounds 
with  alkalies,  e.g.  C6H4(O.CH3)OK,  and  splitting  up  on  heating  with 
hydriodic  acid  into  methylic  iodide  and  pyrocatechin. 

Dimethyl  pyrocatechin,  C6H4(O.CH3)2,  boils  at  205°-206°. 

993.  Resorcin,  metadioxy-benzene,  is  formed  by  the  distillation 
of  many  resins — galbanum,  assafcetida,  sagapenum,  &c. — with  potassic 
hydrate.  It  is,  however,  most  easily  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  extract  of  Brazil  wood  (=  brazilin  C22H1807  and  umbelliferon 
C7H603).  It  has  also  been  obtained  from  meta-  and  para-brom- 
phenol,  and  from  benzene  meta-  and  para-disulphonic  acids,  and  from 
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haloid  benzene  sulphonic  acids  by  fusion  with  alkalies.  It  forms 
colourless  triclinic  tables  and  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
melt  at  110°,  and  boil  at  271°.  Ferric  chloride  colours  its  aqueous 
solution  deep  violet.     Ammonia  removes  the  colour. 

The  diacetate,  C6H4(OC2H30)2,  is  a  colourless  oil. 

On  warming  with  alkalies  and  ethyl  iodide  a  diethyl  ether,  b.p. 
251°,  is  formed  : 

C6H4;g|  +  2C2H5I  =  2KI  +  C6H4(O.C2H5)2. 

Pentachlor-rcsorcin,  C6HC1302,  melts  at  92-5°. 

Pentabrom-resorcin,  C6HBr302,  melts  at  113"5°. 

Hydriodic  acid  reduces  them  to  tribaloid  compounds. 

Mononitro-resorcin,  C6H3(N02)(OH)2,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  resorcin,  melts  at  115°,  and 
gives  by  the  action  of  bromine  a  dibrom-nitro-resorcin,  melting  at 
114°. 

994.  Hydro-quinone,  paradioxy-benzene,  was  first  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  quinic  and  dioxy-benzoic  acids,  or  by  oxidising 
quinic  acid  with  plumbic  peroxide.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  its  glucoside,  arlmtia,  with  dilute  acids;  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  or  reducing  agents  (usually  sulphurous  acid  or 
hydriodic  acid  in  aqueous  solution)  on  quinone,  C6H402 ;  by  heating 
diazo-phenol  sulphate,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
phenol  in  ethereal  solution,  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  from 
pariodo-phenol  by  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate. 

It  forms  colourless  rhombic  plates  and  prisms,  melting  at  159° 
and  readily  subliming  in  glistening  plates.  It  has  a  sweet  taste  and 
is  readily  converted  by  oxidising  agents  into  quinhydrone  and  quinone. 

Haloid  derivatives  are  produced  by  the  reduction  of  haloid  quinone 
compounds. 

Monochlor-hydro-quinone,  C6H3C1(0H)2,  is  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether. 

Dichlor-hydro-quinone,  C6H2C12(0H)2,  m.p.  164°,  sublimes  at 
120°  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

TricJdor-hydro-quinone,  C6H.C13.(0H)2,  forms  plates,  m.p.  134°, 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

TetracJUor-hydro-quinone,  C.C14(0H)2,  is  insoluble  in  water. 

The  corresponding  bromine  compounds  are  known ;  they  resemble 
the  chlorine  bodies  very  closely. 

No  iodo  hydro -quinones  are  known,  but  a  dinitro  compound, 
C6H2(N02)2(OH)2,  has  been  obtained,  forming  yellow  crystals. 

The  sulpho  compounds  of  these  phenols  have  not  been  much 
studied. 

Arbutin,  C2)H3,014,  is  a  glucoside  of  hydro-quinone.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  leaves  of  Arbutus  uva  iirsi  and  Pyrola  umbellata,  from 
whicli  it  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  with 
plumbic  acetate  and  decomposing  the  filtrate  with  hydric  sulphide. 
The  filtrate  from  the  plumbic  sulphide  gives  on  evaporation  silky 
needles  of  a  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  so  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  of  m.p.  170°.  It  yields  quinone  on  distillation  with  an 
oxidising  agent  and  a  chlorinated  quinone  on  treatment  with  chlorine. 
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Tetranitro-arbutin,  O25H30(NO2)4O14,  is  said  to  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  It  gives  an  acetyl  derivative, 
as  does  arbutin  itself. 

Quinone. 

995.  Bodies  of  this  class  are  formed  from  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons by  the  replacement  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  by  two  oxygen 
atoms,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  linked  together  as  to  form  a  diad 
group,  and  as  such  are  always  combined  directly  to  the  carbon 
nucleus. 

Quinone,  C6H402,  results  from  the  oxidation  of  hydro-quinone; 
by  the  distillation  of  many  plant  extracts  with  oxidising  substances, 
most  readily  from  quinic  acid,  on  heating  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  manganic  oxide ;  by  the  oxidation  of  para-amido-phenol, 
paradiamido-benzene,  benzidine,  or  dipara-amido-diphenyl,  but  best 
of  all  from  aniline  by  oxidation  with  chromic  mixture.  It  forms 
golden  yellow  prisms,  melting  at  116°  and  which  volatilise  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  has  a  pungent  odour,  somewhat  like  iodine, 
and  attacks  the  eyes  violently.  It  acts  as  a  kind  of  peroxide,  con- 
verting sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  : 

C6H402  +  SO(OH)2  +  OH2  =  C6H4(OH2)  +  H2S04, 

hvdro-quinone  being  produced,  in  consequence  of  which  the  consti- 

/° 

tutional  formula  C6H4/    I   has  been  assigned  to  it. 
X) 

Bodies  which  yield  quinone  on  oxidation  alone  yield  haloid 
quinones  when  submitted  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  halogens  and 
oxidising  substances.  For  the  preparation  of  chlorine  derivatives  the 
ordinary  mixture  of  manganic  oxide,  sodic  chloride,  and  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  used  with  quinic  acid.  In  this  way  mono  and  higher 
chlorine  products  are  formed. 

Mouochlor-quinone,  C6H3C102,  melts  at  100°. 

Dichlor-quinone,  C6H2C1202,  is  formed  along  with  the  mono  as 
above,  and  also  from  trichlor-phenol  by  powerful  oxidising  agents. 
It  melts  at  120°. 

Trichlor-quinone,  C6HC13.02,  melts  at  165°  and  is  insoluble  in 
water. 

Mono-  and  dibrom-quinones  have  not  been  prepared. 

All  the  chlor-quinones  yield  sulphonic  acids  by  the  action  of  acid 
alkaline  sulphites. 

996.  Quinhydrone. — This  body  is  formed  on  mixing  solutions  of 
quinone  and  hydro-quinone,  and  also  by  the  incomplete  oxidation  of 
hydro-quinone  and  by  the  incomplete  reduction  of  quinone.  It  forms 
shining  gold  green  needles. 

Its  formula  is  not  yet  determined  with  absolute  certainty.  It 
may  be  either 

r  xr  .0 O    .p  „    nr   r  xt  -O.O.C6H4.OH 

°6±l4.OH     HO.   6±±4  01    U6±±3.O.O.C6H4.OH 

1.  Pheno-quinone,  C18H1404,  results  when  aqueous   solutions  of 
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phenol    and    quinone    are  mixed,    and    also    by  careful  oxidation  of 
phenol : 

2CGH402  +  2HO.C6H5  =  C6H4(OH)2  +  C6H4(O.O.C6H5)2. 

This  seems  to  be  a  general  reaction  with  phenols. 

Pheno-quinone  forms  red  needles,  melting  at  71°,  which  are  volatile 
and  dissolve  in  potash  to  a  blue  and  in  ammonia  to  a  green  solution. 

Pyrotjallo-quinone,  C6H4(OaC6H3(OH)j)j,  is  made  in  a  similar 
way,  and  forms  red  needles  insoluble  in  water  and  melting  above 
200°. 

2.  Methyl  quinone,  CH3.CGH302,  from  the  oxidation  of  ortho- 
toluidine,  crystallises  in  yellow  plates  melting  at  67°  and  forms 

CH3.C6H3(OH)2, 

m.p.  124°,  on  reduction  with  sulphurous  acid. 

3.  A  xylo-quinonc,  or  plilorone,  C8H802,  prepared  by  oxidation 
of  beech-wood  creasote,  separates  from  water  in  yellow  needles, 
melting  at  G0°. 

4.  Dimethyl  oxyquinone,  (CH3)2C6H(OH)02,  obtained  from 
diamido-mesitylene,  melts  at  103°. 

a-Propyl-methyUquinone,  (,3H7(CH3)C6H202,  prepared  by  the 
gentle  oxidation  of  amido-thymol,  melts  at  455°,  boils  at  200°.  It 
gives  a  sulpho  salt  with  potassic  sulphite,  and  is  reduced  by  sulphurous 
acid  to  C3H7.C6H2(OH)2.CH3.  Chlorine  and  bromine  derivatives 
have  been  obtained. 

Benzene  Tri-substitution  Produ<  ] 

997.  A  very  limited  number  only  of  the  very  numerous  known 
compounds  coining  under  this  category  can  be  considered  here. 

They  all  come  under  tin-  general  formula)  C6HSX8,  CGH3X2Y, 
and  ('(,ir3.XYZ,  in  which  X,  Y,  and  X  may  denote  the  different 
halogens,  oitryl,  amido,  hydroxy!,  diaso-sulphon,  <fec,  group-. 

They  may  be  named,  according  to  the  position  of  the  substituting 
groups  : 

lymmetriccU  =  1 : 3:6,  untymmt triad  =1:2:4, 
and  oonm  OUtu*   =  1:2:3. 

Trihaloid    />'  hlor-benxenes,    C6H3Cla.      The   three 

isomers  are  known.     The  1:3:5  modification,  prepared  from  trichlor- 
aniline,  melts  at  63*4°,  and  crystallises  in  long  needles,  and  boils  at 

208-5°. 

1  :'_':  1    trirlilor-benzene,  obtained  by  the  direct   action  of  chlorine 
on  benzene,  forms  rhombic   prisms,  melting  at    17     and  boiling 
206°-210°.      It   is   also   obtained    from    C6C16H6  by  the   action    of 
j>otassic  hydrate. 

1  :2:  o  triehlor-benzene,  obtained,  together  with  the  last,  from  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  mctachlor-aeetanilide  and   successively  boiling 
the  resulting   triehlor-anilines    with    caustic    soda  and   with   pot 
nitrite,  forms  large  tables,  melts  at  53°-54°,  and  boils  at  218°-219°. 

Tribrom-beiizenes,  C6H3Br3.  The  symmetrical  modification, 
(1  :3:5),  obtained  by  the  reaction  between  ethyl  nitrite  and  tribrom- 
aniline,  and  from  metadibrom-amido- benzene,  melts  at  119°  and 
boils  at  278°. 
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^asymmetrical,  (1:2:4),  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of 
benzene  hexabromide  with  potassic  hydrate  and  by  the  direct  action 
of  bromine  on  benzene.  It  forms  shining  needles,  melting  at  44°  and 
boiling  at  275°. 

.cutive,  (1:2:3),  obtained  from  tribrom-amido-benzene  by 
replacement  of  the  amido  group  by  hydrogen,  crystallises  in  beautiful 
rhombic  plates,  melting  at  87*4°. 

Triiodo  I  ,  H3I „  prepared  from  benzene  by  means  of  iodic 

acid  and  iodine,  forms  needles  melting  at  76°. 

The  various  n  if n>-<l U>rom-benzenes  have  already  been  mentioned 
under  dibrom-benzenes  (§  982 

The  following  nil  ,•<)-<  HcJdm'-benzenes  are  known,  the  position  of  the 
oitro  group  being  t;iken  as  1: — 

1  :2:4  tonus  needles,  melts  at  32°. 

1  :2  :")  crystallises  in  tablets,  melts  at  55°. 

1:3:4  forms  long  needier,  melts  at  43°. 

1:3:5  crystallises  in  thin  plates,  melts  at  64°-65°. 

A  nitro-diiodo-benzene,  1:2:1.  is  also  known,  which  meltsat  168°. 

l)ic/tl<>r-'r/>i/i//>s-,  (\]{J'\,.y\\ .,.  Kivc  of  these  bodies  have  been 
obtained  by  reduction  of  the  corresponding  dichlor-nitro- benzenes. 

(1 :2:3)  melts  at  23°-24°,  boils  at  252°. 

(1:2:1),  needles,  melts  at  62*5  ,  boils  at  245°. 

( 1  :2:5),  colourless  needles,  melts  at  20°. 

(1  : 3:4),  crystalline  solid,  melts  at  71-5°,  boils  at  272°. 

(1 :3:5),  white  brittle  needles,  melts  at  50-5°. 

Dibrom-aniUneiy  0,  II    I'r    Nil  . 

1  :2:4  crystallises  in  large  flat  rhombic  prisms,  melts  at  79"4°. 

1  :2:f>  crystallises  in  nodular  groups  of  prisms,  melts  at  51°-52°. 

1:3:4,  colourless  crystals,  melts  at  80*4°. 

1 :3:5,  white  needles,  melta  at  56*5°. 

1  :2:6  (?)  has  probably  also  been  prepared. 

DinitraniUru  .  H  >,),.NH3  [l  :2:4],is  prepared  by  the  action 

of  alkalies  on  dinitro-phenyl-citraconaniide,  and  from  the  correspond- 
in  i:  dinitro  ( hlor-benzene,  by  heating  with  ammonia.  Ammonic 
sulphide  converts  it  into  nitro-phenylene -diamine  : 

C6H3(N02)2.NH2  +  3H2S  =  C6H3(N02)(NH2)2  +  20H2  +  3S. 

It  forms  greenish  yellow  tabular  crystals,  melting  at  182°-183°, 
and  does  not  combine  with  acids. 

The  isomeric  (1:2:6)  compound  is  obtained  by  heating  the  ethylic 
or  methylic  ether  of  dinitro-pheuol  with  ammonia.  It  melts  at  138° 
and  crystallises  in  yellow  needles. 

998.  Substitution  Products  of  Phenol.  —  Consecutive  dichlor- 
phenol,  C6H3C12.0H,  1 :2 :6(OH  =  1),  forms  hexagonal  needles,  melts 
at  43°,  and  boils  at  209°  : 

immetrical  dichlor- phenol,  1:2:4,  melts  at  65°  and  boils  at 
219°. 

A  dibrom-phenol,  1:2:4,  is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  bromine 
on  phenol ;    it  melts  at  40°. 

Diiodo- phenol,  (1 :2:4),  melts  at  150°. 

Phenol  disulphonic  acid,  1:2:4,  is  readily  obtained  by  treating 
phenol  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Q  Q 
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It  crystallises  in  deliquescent  needles,  and  in  solution  gives  a  deep 
ruby  red  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

Numerous  tri-substitution  derivatives  of  benzene  are  also  known, 
containing  three  different  groups  or  elements,  but  space  will  not  allow 
of  their  description. 

I'riphenols,  Trihydroxy-benzenes,  C6H3(OH)3. 

999.  Pyroyallol,  or  pyrogallic  acid,  metatrioxy-benzene,  (1:2:4), 
is  obtained  by  heating  gallic  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
or  with  water,  at  210°  : 

C6H2.(OH)3.CO.OH  =  C02  +  C6H3(OH)3. 

It  crystallises  in  colourless  shining  needles  or  plates,  which  dissolve 
easily  in  water  (2J  parts)  and  melt  at  115°.  It  is  most  easily  oxi- 
dised in  alkaline  solutions,  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air,  into  carbonic 
and  acetic  acids  and  brown  humus-like  bodies.  Its  solutions  reduce 
salts  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  and  give  a  deep  blue  coloration 
with  ferrous  salts. 

An  ethereal  solution  gives  with  ammonia  a  compound  : 

C6H3(OH)2(ONH,). 
Treated  with  chlorine  in  acetic  acid  solution,  two  bodies  : 
I     ,H7ClnO,0  and  I     J I     <  'l,,Ou> 

have  been  obtained,  and  with  bromine  C18H4Br,  ,0,;. 

By  the  action  of  acetylic  chloride  a  triacetate,  C6H3(O.C2H30)3, 
is  produced.  It  forms  small  crystals,  which  may  be  sublimed  un- 
changed. 

On  very  gentle  oxidation,  either  with  argentic  nitrate,  chromic 
acid,  or  permanganate,  a  body  corresponding  to  hydro-quinone,  and 
termed  pur puroy alii N  : 

U18M14U7  —  t6il3^H)  ,O.O.C6H3(OH)2 

is  produced.     It  may  be  crystallised  from  alcohol,  and  then  forms 
beautiful  acid  needles  of  m.p.  l'200.     It  dyes  mordanted  fabrics  red. 

1000.  Phloro-qliirol.  paratorioooy  1:3:5),  results  from  the 
decomposition  ofphloretin  and  quercetin  with  potassin  hydrate  solution, 
and  by  fusing  potassic  hydrate  with  gamboge,  dragon's  blood,  mori- 
tannic  acid,  and  several  other  bodies  of  this  nature.  It  crystallises 
from  aqueous  watery  solution  in  rhombic  prisms  of  the  formula 
C6H8(OH),.2H»0.  'it  loses  all  its  crystal  water  at  100°  and  melts 
at  L'20c.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  gives  a  deep 
violet  coloration  with  ferric  Baits.  The  triaeetak  .  <  \,H.-,<<  >.<  '..H30)3, 
forms  insoluble  prism-. 

On  treatment  with  ammonia  thin  shining  crystals  of  phloramine 
are  produced,  thus  : 

C6H3(OH)3  +  NH3  =  H20  +  C6H3(NH2)(OH)2. 

Nitrous  acid  forms  a  substance  of  the  composition  C,  2H803,  termed 
phlorein,  which  gives  a  deep  purple  solution  with  alkalies. 
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The  following  compounds  of  phloro-glucol  havealsobeen  described  : 
Tribromide,  C6Br3(OB 
Trinitro-phloro-glucol,  C6(NO,)8(OH)1. 
Phloro-glucide,  I      1 1  ;i)03. 

■  it'iv  s  of  Benzene. 

1001.  All  three  possible  tetrachlor-benzenes  are  known. 
Symmetrical,  (1:2:4  :5),  La  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 

bensene  ;  it  crystallises  in  needles,  melte  at  139°,  and  boils  at  240°. 

K  (  1  : ") :  1  :  5  ).  obtained  from  ordinary  trichlor-aniline, 
melte  at  150°  and  I  t6°. 

ive,  (1  :2  :3  :  1  |,  produced  from  consecutive  trichlor-aniline, 
crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at  4b  .  and  boils  at  254°. 

,  (1  :"»:4:5),  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  bromide  on  ordinary  tribrom-phenol  or  from 
ordinary  tribrom-aniline ;   it  forms  long  needles,  melting  at  *.>8'5°. 

Anotlicr  modification  of  as  yet  undetermined  constitution  has  boon 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  benzene;  it  melts  at  140°. 

TrV'Tout-pJii  m>U  (1:2:4:6),  obtained  directly  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  phenol,  forma  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  95°. 

'.  (1:2:4:6),  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  and 
iodic  acid  on  phenol,  melts  at   156°. 

Two  tricMor-anilinei  are  known. 

1:2:4:5,  prepared  by  reducing  the  corresponding  nitro-trichlor- 
benzene,  forms  colourless  needles,  melting  at  96*5    and  boiling  at  270°. 

l:i!:4:6  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aniline;  it 
crystallises  in  brilliant  needles,  melts  at  775°,  and  boils  at  260°. 

Tr  .  (',11  T>r    Nil. 

1  :  •_' :  1 :6,  oolourlec  .  melting  at  118°. 

1:3:4:5  is  crystalline,  and  appears  to  decompose  below  the 
temperature  of  fusion. 

Trinitm nHl m\ ji'i'-fii ,,,',  :  i  li  NTO  .Nll2(l : 2:4? 6), is obtained 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  irinitrochlor-benzene  or  on  ethylic 
picrate.     It  forms  dark  green  or  violet  crystals,  which  melt  at  188°. 

The  most  important  member  of  the  group  is 

TrutUro-phrnol,  or  Fieri-  Acid,  C6H2(N02)3.OH  (1 :2:4:6), 

1002.  Trinitro-phenol  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  excess  of  nitric 
add  (finally  assisted  by  heat)  on  phenol,  on  paranitro-phenol,  on  both 
dinitro-phenols,  also  on  indigo,  aniline,  and  many  resins.  It  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  crystallises  in  brilliant  pale  yellow  prisms  and  plates; 
it  melts  at  1  22c  and  explodes  on  stronger  heating. 

it-  solutions  dye  silk  and  wool  of  a  permanent  yellow  colour.  Its 
taste  is  intense!}  bitter,  and  it  behaves  to  metallic  compounds  like  a 
strong  acid  (hence  the  name  picric  acid).  The  salts  crystallise  well, 
are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  explode  with  great  violence  on  heating 
or  percussion.  Polassic  picrate,  C6H2(N02)3OK,  forms  needles 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  sodic,  ammonic,  and  baric  salts 
are  difficultly  soluble. 

Picric  acid  also  yields  peculiar  crystalli sable  compounds  with  many 

QQ  2 
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hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  aromatic  group  ;  ag.  with  one  molecule 
of  benzene,  but  especially  with  naphthalene,  anthracene,  kc 

With  chloride  of  lime  it  yields  chlorpicrin  (§  542);  with  phos- 
phoric chloride  it  r«  1  ding  to  the  equation  : 

C6H2(N02)3.OH  +  PC15=--P0C13  +  HC1  +  C,H2(N02)3C1, 

yielding  triaitro-chlor-benzene,  forming  needles  melting  at  83°,  which 
are  reconverted  into  picric  acid  by  water  and  by  ammonia  into 
pteramide  or  trinitraniline  (com  p.  last  section). 

On  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
amnionic  picrate,  sulphur  Bepan  ling  to  the  expiation  : 

C6H2(N02)3.O.NH,    •   Ml  S  =  S  +  2H,0 
+  CGH2(NO_      Ml     O.NH«, 

the  amnionic  salt  of  picramic  add  is  formed,  from  which  acetic  acid 
liberates  the  free  acid  as  dinilro  ttmido-pht  n*  '.  I  ,  1 1     N<  I  .OH, 

forming  red  needles  of  acid  propertiei  melting  at  1G5°. 

In  aqueous  solution,  on    the  other  hand,  six  mol  of  sul- 

phui*ettea  hydrogjen  react  onammoni  ido-mtro- 

],!<•,,   '.  I     II     N*0     N ri !       OH,  i   ystallimng  in  dark  yellow  no 
or  plates  and  yielding  saline  compounds  with  both  acids  and  h 

By  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  phenol,  when  )  • 
a  crystalline  stannous  chloride  double  sail  .  which,  by  decom- 

position with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  evaporation  of  the  filt! 
yields  colourh  -  of  triamido-pfonol  hydrochloridt  : 

<  .11     Ml  .lh'1     nil. 

K  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which 

triamido  phenol   cannot   be  separated  unchanged.       J'»y  mixing  with 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  yellowish  brown  needles  with  bluish  In 
separate  of  amido-hydra  bride,  which  dissolve  with 

bluish    colour    in   water.      The    reaction  according    to    the 

equation  : 

.  .11    .HI, Nil  I  I      -  =Fe,a4  -.    UH'l 

.Nil 
+  (  .11    OB    Ml  01)  I 

.Ml 

By  slow  addition  of  a  hot  solution  of  one  part  of  picric  acid  in 
nine  parts  of  water  to  a  solution  of  two  parts  of  potassio  cyanide  in 
four  parts  of  watei  heated  to  60  .  a  red  colour  i>  developed,  and  on 

coolim:  brownish  red  scales  <^'  metallic  green  1-  ate  of  jk,> 

picro-cjf'i  wpurpuraie,  <\,U,KXp,.  (comp  whkn  are 

little  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  h  Ive  in  alcohol 

with  deep  red  colour,  and  in  the  dry  state  explode  violently  on  heat- 
ing.     The  free  isopurpuric  acid  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Pi  'iifion    D 

1003.   The  chlorine  and  bromine  compounds  are  known  ;  the\ 
crystallise  in  need]  •  melt.-  at  85*  and 

boils  at  about  270r  :  does  not  melt  at  210°. 

Trinitron  I  ,  lt(N02)3(OH)2,   also    known  picric 
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acid  or  ttyphnie  aciJ,  La  obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  nitric  acid  on 
rein,  and  from  moritaiinic  acid,  many  gum  resins  (e.g.  galbanum, 
ammoniacom),  also  from  the  extracts  of  Brazil  and  Sapen  woods  by 
boiling  with  nitric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  yellow  hexagonal  plates  or 
prisms,  melts  at  175°,  and  can  be  sublimed  by  careful  heating,  bat 
explode  on  quick  heating.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  behaves  as  a  strong  dibasic  acid,  wh 
■alts,  C6H(NO       I  ».M  i ..  crystallise  ^ell  and  are  explosive. 

< '.  lil>r,.NII._,  (1:2:3:4:6),  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  :  bromine  on  metabrom-aniline,  or  on  the  dibrom- 

anilines,  (1:2:4)  or  (1:3:6);   it  crystallises  in  needles,  melting  at 
115-3°. 

ffexa  & 

1004.  ffexachlor-h  also  termed  percMor-fcnzene  or 
Jul in's  cJUeride  <>/'  the  last  prodnct  of  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  benzene,  especially  when  1  by  antimonic  chloride  at  the 
boiling   temperature,     It  is   obtained   synthetically  by   passing   the 

vapours  of  chloroform  or  tetrachlor-ethylene  through  red-hot  tub. 

6CH<M,  =  nlici  f  :;<l,  +  I ', y\. 

30,01,  =  3( 

and  from  ae. -tvlene  tetrachloride  '»3: 

lirl,  =6HC1  +  <„<  1,, 

It    crystaHisef    in   colourless    |  and 

boilinj  .(  :'.:,.i»  . 

ffexabre  is  prepared  by  the  net  Ion  of  bromine  in  presence 

of  iodine  on  b  lf  resembles  the  chlor  compound,  but  mell 

above  310°,  crystallises  in  ne  i  can  be  sublimed. 

Pentabrom-anilw  I  formed    by    the    action   of 

bromine  on  symmetric  dibroninmiline.     It  crystallises  in  transparent 
needles  and  does  not  melt  at  2 

ffydroquinone  h- 

1005.  Tetrad  or  ehloranil,  < '(i<  "l,o,,  is  obtained,  to- 
gether  with  trichlor-quinone,  by  the  chlorination  of  quinone,  or  still 
better  by  careful  treatment  of  aniline,  salicylic  acid,  or  phenol  with 
hydrochloric  add  and  potassic  chlorate.  It  crystallises  in  brilliant 
yellow  plates,  readily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  can  be  sublimed 
undecomposed,  and  is  converted  by  phosphoric  chloride  into  hexachlor- 
benzene. 

Tetrachlor-quinone     dissolves     with     purple-red    colour    in    hot 
potassic  hydrate  solution,  and  on  cooling  purple-red  crystals  of  pof<< 
chloran'J'  O2(0K)2,H20,  separate,  from  which  sulphuric  acid 

liberates  chhranilic  acid,  crystallising  in  reddish  white  scales  of  the 
formula  C6C1,02(0H)2,H20. 

Sulphurous  acid  converts  chloranil  into  tetrachlor-liydroquinone : 

140,  +  2H20  +  S02  =  H2S04  +  CGC14(0H)2. 
Chloranilic  acid,  on  heating  at  100°  in  closed  vessels  with  sulphurous 
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acid,  is  converted  into  hyrfrocldorauilic  m  >/>;/-Iro3cy~ 

ben  tene : 

CCC1202(0H)2  +  2H20  +  S02  =  H280,  +  C\-Cl,(OH),. 

Hydrocliloranilic  acid  crystallises  in  white  needles  ;  when  exposed  to 
air  in  a  damp  condition  it  is  reconverted  into  chloranilic  acid  ;  with 
chloracetyl  it  yields  a  crystalline  acetat*  S,0)4,   which 

melts  unaltered  at  235°. 

1006.  Tetrabrom^q  or  bromsnil,  I  is  obtained  by 
adding  1  part  of  phenol  to  a  mixture  of  10  pai-ts  of  bromine  and  3^ 
parts  of  iodine  placed  under  wal  i  heating  for  two  hours  the 
crude  product  is  extract,  ,1  with  carbonic  dianlphide,  when  bromani] 
remains  undissolved.  It  crystallises  in  golden  yellow  plates  and 
behaves  similarly  to  chloranil. 

1007.  TiAmhroia  ,  I  I'.r.  OB  .  if  obtained  br  rob- 
bing together  pyrocatechin  and  excess  of  bromine;  it  crystallises  in 
brownish  red  needles,  Insoluble  in  wsJ 

Trihsi'iii-pyrogalli  '  'II    .  is  prepared   from  pyrogallo]  by 

action  of  bromine  ;  it  forms  flat  yellow-coloured  needle-,  which  dissolve 
in  boiling  wab 
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QdB  u  -  &• 
1008.  The  honiolo^u-s  of  benaentj  are  prodnoed  by  the  replacement 
of  one  or  more  of  the  hydrog  ne  itself  by  the  aleehol 

radicals  of  the  ' ',,11  mbine  the  properties  of  the 

ind  of  the  etha  of  hydrocarbons. 

In   the  case  of  methy  I     II  .<  1!;,  only  one 

modification  La  known.  Imt  with  t Ij»*  higher  members  of  the  series  the 
Dumber  of  isomers  may  be  very  large,  the  diversity  arising  partly 
from  isomerism  in  the  Bnbstitating  alky]  group  itself,  and  partly 
from  position  isomerism  (in  the  case  of  di  and  tri  derivatives)  in  tho 
benaene  nude 

The  following  table  ahowi  all  the  oompoondfl  of  the  group  known 
at  present  : — 


KoneJkyl  kraw 

Diolkyl  Benzenes 

TrUlkyl  Benzenes 

Tetraalkyl 
Benzenes 

C,H. 

'  ' '  j 
TolneiM 

C.H4(CH,), 

O.-,  p.-.  »nd  m.- 

xylenes 

uaene 

<    H     '  '   ' 

Ethyl-methyl 
benzene 

it,), 
Mwttylene,  (1:3:5) 
iruene,  (1:3:4) 

C  II     '  '   "' 
.11- 
P.-  an  1 

■  >;>vl-mcth\l 
beniene 

HA 

P. -diethyl  bemeiK 

•  I  icthvl  benzene, 
(1  :S:4)  and  (1  :!:•) 

methyl 

benzene  (durene) 

C„HM 

•  .  \  1  curbin- 
benzene 

uzeue 

Isoeniyl-methyl 
..  'ne 

C.ni(C,H7)(CH,)1 

.1 -dimethyl 
be  i)  z 

>pyl-dimethyl 
benzene 

Diethyl-methyl 
benzene 

Triethyl  benzene 

C6(CH,)6 

Hexamethyl 

benzene 

C6HS(C5HM)(CH;)), 

Isoamyl-dimethyl 

benzene 

CBH3(CjH7) 
Dipropyl-methyl 
benzene 
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Monalkyl  Benzenes,  C6H5.CnH2n+ 1# 

1009.  The  monalkyl  benzenes  may  all  l>e  obtained  synthetically  — 

(1)  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  a  monohaloid  benzene 
with  monohaloid  or  paraffin  diluted  with  perfectly  dry  ether  : 

C6H5Br  +  Br.CnH2n+  L  +  Na2  =  2NaBr  +  C6H5.CnH,n  + , ; 

(2)  by  distillation  of  calcic  salts  of  acids  of  the  benzoic  series  with 
excess  of  lime. 

As  far  as  is  yet  known  they  are  all  liquids.  The  nionalkjd 
derivatives  yield  on  oxidation  benzoic  acid  ;  e.g. 

C6H5.CH3  +  2Cr03  =  Cr203  +  OH2  +  C6H3.CO.OH  ; 

whilst  the  homologues  give  benzoic  acid  and  also  carbonic  anhydride 
from  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  alkyl  nucleus  : 

C6H5.CnH2n  +  1  +  2wCr03  =  wCr203  +  (?i-l)C02  +  «H20 
+  C6H5.CO.OH. 

Toluene,  Methyl-benzene,  =  ©6H.CH3. 

1010.  Toluene  may  be  obtained  from  that  portion  of  coal-tar  oil 
boiling  between  100°  and  120°;  from  brom-benzene  methyl  iodide 
and  sodium  ;  by  dry  distillation  of  the  calcic  salts  of  the  toluic  acids 
and  of  tolu-balsam,  and  from  benzylic  alcohol  by  the  action  of  strong 
alkalies.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  -882  at  0°,  boiling  at  111°. 
It  gives  benzoic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Substitution  Products  of  Toluene. 

1011.  The  substitution  derivatives  of  toluene  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  benzene,  the  mono  products  alone  giving,  in 
addition  to  ortho,  met*,  and  pan  isomers,  a  fourth,  in  which  a  hydrogen 
atom  of  the  metliyl  group  is  replaced;  e.g. 

Benzyl 
Para.  bromide. 

CH, 


Hi 

om  tokuBM 

Ortho. 

CH3 

1     H; 

/\ 

Br 

n 

Br 

Br  CH,Br 

(i)  (2)  (»)  <4) 

The  bodies  obtained  by  substitution  as  in  (4)  scarcely  belong  to 
the  aromatic  group,  their  properties  being  more  closely  allied  to  those 
of  the  alkyl  compounds.     They  will  therefore  be  described  separately. 

The  constitution  of  the  mono-substituted  toluenes  is  generally 
settled  by  converting  them  into  the  benzene  dicarbonic  acids.  For 
example,  the  three  brom-toluenes  are  converted  by  treatment  with 
methylic  iodide  and  sodium  into  the  corresponding  ortho-,  nieta-,  and 
para-dimethyl -benzenes : 

C6H4Br.CH3  +  ICH3  +  Na2  =  Nal  +  NaBr  +  C6H4(CH3)2. 

Of  these  the  para  product  is  converted  by  oxidation  first  into  para- 
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toluic  acid,  C6H4(CH3).CO.OH,  and  further  into  terephthalic  acid, 
C6H4(CO.OH),. 

The  meta  product  similarly  yields  is<  phthalic  acid  with  chromic 
acid,  whilst  orthodimethyl-benzene  is  oxidised  to  orthotoluic  acid 
by  dilate  nitric  acid  and  is  totally  destroyed  by  chromic  acid. 

The  relationship  of  the  nitro  and  amido  compounds  to  the  phthalic 
acids  can  be  determined  in  similar  manner,  as  they  can  be  easily  con- 
verted, by  means  of  the  diazo  compounds,  into  the  corresponding 
bromine  dciivat 

1012.  Haloid  Toluene*. — Chlorine  and  bromine  act  directly  on 
toluene,  forming  substitution  derivatives,  the  place  of  substitution 
depending  on  the  temperature  employed.  When  well  cooled,  or  in 
the  presence  of  iodine  and  some  other  substances,  the  halogen  dis- 
hydrogen  from  the  aromatic  or  benzene  nucleus.  At  a  tempera- 
ture approaching  the  boiling  point  the  substitution  is  almost  entirely 
at  the  methyl  group. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  most  important  chloro  and 
bromo  derivatives  of  toluene  : — 


'  ortho 

M.p. 
liquid 

B.p. 

.      157° 

1  ,11  ,.GH3.C1 

monochlor-toluene  < 

meta 

liquid 

.     .     156° 

0811^01^011, 

1 

dichlor-toluene  .     . 

k  para 

6-5°    . 
liquid 

.     160-5° 
.     .     196° 

C6H,(  1  .1  II 

trichlor-toluene 

. 

. 

.     2 

CgH(Jl.|.Cti3 

i chlor- toluene  . 

91°    . 

.     271° 

C6C15.0H3 
0(  H4Br.OH, 

pentachlor-tolutni- . 
brom-toluene            < 

meta 

fc  ortho 

2 1 8°  . 
28-5° 
liquid      . 

liquid 

.     301° 
.      184-6° 
.      184-5° 
.     182° 

In  Addition  to  these  six  isomeric 

dibrom 

-tolii-  1 

\dr3.Br2.Cir3, 

are  known,  one,  or  possibly  two,  of  which  may  l>e  obtained  by  the 
direct  action  of  bromine  on  toluene,  the  remainder  from  various  broni- 
amido-toluenes  by  means  of  the  diazo  reaction  (comp.  §  982). 

Two  tribrom-toluenes  have  also  been  similarly  obtained.  One  is 
a  liquid  boiling  at  260°,  the  other  a  solid  of  m.p.  70°  and  b.p. 
290°. 

Few  iodo-toluenes  are  knovvn. 

Ortho-  and  meta-iodo-toluew ■-,  (\11,I.CH3,  are  liquids  boiling  at 
204°  and  205°  respectively.  The  para  body  melts  at  35°  and  boils 
at  I'll0.  They  are  all  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic acid  on  the 
azo-toluenes. 

1013.  Xitro-toluenes. — On  treating  toluene  with  fuming  nitric 
acid  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and  para-nitro-toluene  is  produced,  from 
which  the  latter  may  be  separated  by  freezing  and  subsequent  frac- 
tional distillation.     It  melts  at  54°  and  boils  at  236°. 

Pure  ortho-nitro-toluene  may  be  obtained  from  amido-nitro- 
toluene,  C6H3(NH2).(N02).CH3,  by  the  diazo  reaction  (comp.  § 
976) ;  it  is  liquid  and  boils  at  223°. 

M^tanitro-toluene  is  obtained  by  nitrating  acetyl  paramido-toluene, 
C6H4(CH3).NH(C2H30),  conversion  into  the  diazo  compound,  and 
reduction  of  this  by  heating  with  alcohol  (§  976).     It  boils  at  231°. 

Dinitro -toluenes,  C6H3(N02)2CH3.    Ortho- and  para-nitro-toluene, 
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on  treatment  with  very  concentrated  nitric  acid,  give  a  dinitro-toluene, 
melting  at  70'5°.     The  substituting  groups  have  the  positions  : 

CH3:N02.N02 1:2:4. 

Another  isomer  is  obtained  from  ortho-nitro-toluene.     It  is  liquid. 

Metanitro-toluene  gives  an  isomer  which  forms  colourless  needles, 
melting  at  60°. 

Two  trinitro-toluenes  are  known.  The  one  obtained  by  direct 
nitration  of  mono-  and  dinitro-toluenes  melts  at  80*5°  and  appeals 
to  have  the  positions  1:2:4:6. 

1014.  Amido-toluenes,  toluidines,  CGH4(NH2).CH3.  The  three 
nitro-toluenes  on  reduction  yield  the  respective  amido-toluenes. 

Ortho-toluidine  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  197°  and  not  solidifying  at 
—  20°.  On  treatment  of  its  aqueous  solution  with  bleaching  powder 
an  oxidation  product  is  formed,  which  gives  a  fine  red  coloration  with 
dilute  acids. 

Acetyl  ortho-toluidine,  C6H4(CH3).]Sr(C2H30)H,  is  moderately 
soluble  in  water  and  melts  at  107°. 

Metatoluidine  boils  at  197° ;  its  acetyl  derivative  melts  at  65*5°. 

Paratoluidine  forms  beautiful  crystals  melting  at  45°  and  boiling 
at  198°.  Its  acetyl  derivative  melts  at  145°.  It  gives  no  colour 
reaction  with  bleaching  powder  solution.  Paratoluidine  is  also  pro- 
duced by  heating  methyl  aniline  hydrochloride  to  350°  : 

C6H5.N(CH3)H2C1  =  C6H4(CH3).NH3C1. 

The  amido-toluenes  yield  similar  derivatives  to  the  amido-benzenes 
—e.g.  ureas,  sulph ureas,  guanidines,  &c. 

Diamido-toluene,  toluylene-diaminc,  C6H3.(NH2)2CH3,  is  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  1:2:4  dinitro-toluene,  melting  at  70*5°.  It 
crystallises  from  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  large  prisms, 
melting  at  99°  and  boiling  at  280°. 

1015.  Hydroxy-toluenes,  C7H7.OH.  Four  of  these  bodies  are 
known. 

Methyl-phenols,  cresols,  C6H4(OH)CH3.  The  crude  phenol  from 
coal-tar  oil  contains  a  mixture  of  all  three  cresols,  para,  ortho,  and 
meta.  The  two  former  are  obtained  from  dipotassic  salts  of  para-  and 
ortho-toluene-sulphonic  acids  by  fusion  with  alkalies,  and  also  from 
the  corresponding  diazo  compounds  (§  976). 

Metacresol  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  calcic  salt  of  oxy- 
uvitic  acid,  C6H2(OH).(CH3).(CO.OH)2,  and  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride  on  thymol,  when  a  meta-cresol  phosphate  is  formed, 
which  is  decomposed  by  treatment  with  potash  and  the  cresol  ex- 
tracted by  ether.  Carvacrol  (§  1023),  the  isomer  of  thymol,  gives 
ortho-cresol  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  cresols  behave  like  the  phenols,  forming  metallic  derivatives 
with  bases  which  react  with  the  alkvl  haloid  compounds,  giving 
ethers ;  e.g. 

C6H4(CH3).OK  +  IC2H5  =  KI  +  C6H4(CH3).O.C2K5. 

They  also  form  acetates  with  acetylic  chloride  : 

C(3H4(CH3).O.C2H30. 
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Orthocresol  is  a  white  solid,  melting  at  31°  and  boiling  at  185°- 
186°. 

Metacresol  is  a  liquid  boiling  between  195°  and  200°. 

J'aracresol  melts  at  36°  and  boils  at  198°.  It  is  a  white  crystal- 
line substance. 

The  fourth  modification,  benzyl  alcohol,  C6H5.CH2.OH,  is  con- 
sidered elsewhere  (§  1027). 

1016.  Dihydroxy-toluenes,  C7H802  =  C6H3(CH3)(OH)2. 
Several  isomers  are  known,  but  tihey  have  not  been  well  investi- 
gated. 

1.  Orcin,  orcinol,  C6H3(CH3)(OH)2  (1:3:5?),  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  acids  derived  from  several  varieties  of  lichens,  as  orsellinic 
Mid,  C8H804  =C6H2(CH3)(OH)2.CO.OH,  lecanoric  acid,  C16H1407, 
erythric  acid,  C20H22b10,  with  alkalies,  or  better  with  milk  of  lime. 
After  saturating  with  carbonic  acid  the  orcinol  may  be  extracted  by 
ether. 

Orcin  forms  large  monoclinic  crystals  of  the  composition  : 

C7H802,OH2, 

which  melt  at  58°,  and  after  the  water  has  been  driven  off  at  86°,  and 
boil  at  290°.  Ferric  chloride  colours  its  aqueous  solutions  violet. 
It  has  a  sweet,  astringent  taste,  and  when  heated  with  acetylic  chlo- 
ride forms  a  compound,  C6H3(CH3).(O.C2H30)2,  melting  at  25°. 

Orcin  has  been  obtained  by  fusing  potassic  orthochlor-toluene 
sulphonate  with  potassic  hydrate.  It  yields  a  crystalline  compound 
with  ammonia,  which  is  rapidly  oxidised  in  the  air  to  ore  in,  ( '7 II 7N03, 
%  brownish  red  substance,  dissolving  in  alkalies  to  a  deep  purple 
3olution,  from  which  acetic  acid  precipitates  a  colouring  matter  ap- 
parently identical  with  the  litmus  from  Lecanora  tartarea. 

Several  haloid  and  nitro  derivatives  of  orcinol  are  known. 

M ' onobrom-orcin,  C7H5Br(OH),. 

Tribrom-orcia,  C7H3Br3(OH)2,  m.p.  103°. 

Pentabrom-orcin,  C7Br5(OH)2,  m.p.  126°. 

A  trichhr-orcin,  C7H2C13(0H)2,  melting  at  123°,  and  a  pentachlor- 
orcin,  C7HC15(0H)2,  m.p.  120"5°,  and  two  iodo-orcins  are  known. 

Two  mononitro-orcins,  C7H5(N02)(OH).,,  have  been  obtained; 
n  m.p.  120,  /3  m.p.  115°. 

Trinitro-orcin,  obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  fuming  nitric  acid 
on  orcin,  forms  large  yellow  prisms,,  melting  at  162°.  It  acts  as  a 
strong  dibasic  acid. 

2.  Isomeric  Orcinols. — The  potassic  salts  of  the  two  toluene-disul- 
phonic  acids,  obtained  when  toluene  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
give  an  iso-orcin  on  fusion  with  potash,  which  melts  when  anhydrous 
at  87°  and  boils  at  270°.     It  is  unaltered  in  the  air. 

Homopyro-catechin  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
creosol : 

C6H3(CH3).(OH)OCH3  +  HI  =  CH3I  +  C6H3(CH3).(OH)2. 

It  is  a  colourless  oil  boiling  at  219°,  and  is  found  along  with  several  of 
its  homologues  in  beech -wood  tar.  It  has  been  very  little  investigated. 

1017.  Toluene-sulphonic  acids,  CGH4.(CH3)(S02.OH).  The  ortho 
and  para  acids  are  produced  by  dissolving  toluene  in   fuming  sul- 
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phuric  acid.     They  may  be  separated  l>y  means  of  their  pota 
the  para  compound  being  the  more  insoluble. 

Metatoluene  sulphonlc  acid  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  orthochlor- 
toluene  metasulphonic  acid  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam. 

Homologies  of  Toluene. 

1018.  Ethyl '-benzene,  0,  B  -,.«  11  .  ia  obtained  h\  the  action  of 
sodium  on  a  mixture  of  brom-benzene  and  ethylic  bromide,  or  by 
heating  ethylic  chloride  and  benzene  in  the  presence  of  aluminie 
chloride. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  b.p.  1  34°  and  sp.  gr.  -8G64:.  On  oxida- 
tion benzoic  acid  is  produced.  Chlorine  acts  on  boiling  ethyl  benzene, 
forming  pkenetkyi   M  II    «   11   .<   II ,(  i.      At    the   ordinary 

temperature  the  chlorine  enters  the  aromatic  nucleus.  With  bromine, 
however,  the  reverse  reaction  appears  to  take  place  to  a  gnat  extent, 
/3-phenethyl  bromide  : 

I    11  .(  BBr.<  II,. 
being  formed. 

Several  nitro  derivative-  have  been  formed  (§  1013). 

Poromitro-eAyl  b&moene,  b.p,  246°-246°;  orti  __'S°. 

They  yield  corresponding  awUdo-etkyl  <  .  B4(NH1).(     11  -. 

on  reduction. 

With  concenti-ated  sulphuric  acid  ethyl  benzene  gives  two  sul- 
phonic   acids,    C6H4(S02OH     I  .11  -.').    The   one  formed    in    la: 
quantity  on  fusion  win  ;/l  phi  mil.  C6H4(0]  [)(     11  . 

which  melts  at  about  47c  and  boils  at  210°.     It  is  not  known 
certain  if  it  be  the  para  or  ortho  product. 

Phlorol,  which  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  phloietic  acid  with 
lime,  appeal's  to  be  an  isomer  of  ethyl  phenol,  but  its  constitution  is  as 
vet  uncertain.      It  M  ■  liquid  boilin^  which  does  not  solidify 

at  -18°. 

I  and  beech-wood  tar  llao  contain  phenols  of  the  formula 
CtH  l0O,  which,  however,  are  not  well  known.  They  give,  on  distil- 
lation with  oxidising  agents,  a  quinone.  pUor  .  I  J  I  ..<>_,.  which 
sublimes  in  light  yellow  needle^  and  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen 
into  hydropJdvron^,  OtHt(OH)tI  forming  easily  soluble  colou: 
crystals. 

1019.  Propyl  I  <  H  .<  lfv  has  been  obtained 
synthetically  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  a-iodo-propane 
and  monobrom-benzene.  It  boils  at  157°.  Isopropyl  simi- 
larly obtained,  and  also  prepared  from  cuniic  acid  by  distillation  with 
lime : 

[C6H4(C3H7)^.CO.O]oCa  +  Ca(OH),  =  2CaCO, 
+  2C6H,.«   11.  <  H3)2, 
boils  at  151°,  and  hence  is  termed  cumene.     They  both  yield  benzoic 
acid  on  oxidation. 

Isobutyl  benzene,  C6H5.CH2.CH(CH3),,  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling 
at  160°. 

Isoamyl  benzene,  C6H  ,.<  H.  .rII.,.CH(CH3),,  boils  at  193°. 

Isohtxyl  benzene,  C6H,.CH,,.l'H ,.<  H  ,.<  H<  CH3)2,  prepared  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  benzvlic  chloride  and  isoamylic  bromide,  boils 
at  2U°. 
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Dialkyl   Benzenes,  C6H4'£ntl2n+1 

1020.  Dialkyl  benzenes  may  be  obtained  from  the  monobrom 
substitution  products  of  the  monalkyl  benzenes  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  production  of  the  latter  from  brom-benzene  itself : 

C6H4Br(CnH2n+I)  +  BrCn.H.2n.+  1  +  Na,  =  2NaBr 

+  c  Ui|  ,'U+i 
.^n  rL2n+  i 

The  dibrom-benzenes  also  yield  the  Siime  bodies  to  some  extent  : 

<  \  H4Br2  +  2BrCnII2n+1  =  2Na2  =  4NaBr  +  C6H4(CnH2n  +  ,)2. 

Tlie  dimethyl  compounds,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  give  methyl-benzoic  acids;  e.g. 

C6H4(CH3)2  +  30=  OH,  +  W^qh 

( !hromic  acid,  however,  oxi.l  mpounds  to  terephthalic 

acid,  the  meta  compound-  to  isophthalic  acid  : 

C61I  ,((   II    ■_,  +  302  =  i,Mir,  +  (  ,H<(CO.OH)2, 
the  ortho  compound-  being  completely  destroyed. 

When  acted  upon  at  their  boiling  points  by  the  halogens,  sub- 
stitution products  are  formed,  having  the  halogen  in  tin-  alky]  group : 

I     11     I    I!     ,+  i'l,  =  <-.||  M  <  1  +  IK'l. 

When  kept  cold,  however,  or  in  the  of  iodine,  substitution 

takes  place  at  the  benzene  nucleus  : 

II  ;m   II    ,,  +  Br2=<     II    Br((  ■II,)J  +  HBr. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  forma  nitro  substitution  products,  in  which  the 
substitution    has  taken   place  on    the   benzene  group,  which  may  be 
reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen  to  aao  and  amido  products,  and  these  in 
their  turn  converted  by  means  of  nitrous  acid  into  diazo  compounds. 

Dimethyl  Benzenes,   Xylenes,  C8H10  =  C6H4(CH3)2. 

1021.  Eight  coal-tar  oil  gives,  on  distillation,  a  .fraction  boiling 
between  136°  and  139°,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  meta-  and  pai-a- 
xylene,  which  cannot  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Orihoxylene  =1:2  is  prepared  synthetically  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  a  mixture  of  orthobrom-toluene  and  methylic  iodide 
diluted  with  ether.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  between  140°  and 
141°.  With  dilute  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidised  to  orthotoluic  acid.  On 
heating  for  some  time  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  trinitro-orthodimethyl  benzenes  are  produced.  Paraxylic  acid 
also  gives  orthoxylene  on  distillation  with  lime  or  baryta. 

M\  faxylene,  (1:3),  is  obtained  pure  by  the  distillation  of  xylic  or 
mesitylenic  acids  with  lime.  It  boils  at  137°,  is  not  attacked  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  but  is  converted  by  chromic  acid  into  isophthalic 
acid. 

Poraxylene,  (1 :  4),  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  crystalline 
parabrom-toluene  mixed  with  methylic  iodide  and  benzene,  or  from 
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paradibrom-benzene   and    methylic    iodide,    crystallises  in    colon] 
monoclinic  prisms,  melt  in  ir  at  I5fl  and  boiling  at  136°-137°.     It  e 
paratoluic  acid  on  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  terephthalic 
acid  with  chromic  acid. 

llalofjen  Compounds  of  Xylenenes. — Brom-paraxylene  : 

C6H3Br(CH3)2, 

forms  shining  tables,  melting  at  10°  and  boiling  at  200°.    By  the 
further  action  of  bromine  a  dibrom-paraxylen  .  <     II    i'.i     <H.)2,  is 
produced,  forming  colourless  plates,  melting  at  72 ',  boiling  at  256°. 
An  isomeric  body  has  been  obtained  of  the  constitution : 

<  ,11,.   H.,l>,r)2, 
which  melts  at  146°. 

Brom-metaxyl  if ,  < ',  H   l'.iH   il      .  is  liquid,  boiling  at  205°.     A 
tetra-brom  derivative,  <  I  ,)„  melting  at  241",  is  also  known. 

Nitro  Derivatives.    -X if /•<>-/>"/■« xylene,     C6H3(N02)(CH3)2.    ia     ■ 
colourless    liquid,     boiling     at    2  1  .       Two    isomeric   dinitro 

bodies  are  known,  one  ii mIi  !  .  the  other  at  1  lV>  .     The  1 

mewhat  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  aoparatod  from  the  one 
of  lower  melting  point  by  this  d  Frinitro-pcmrueylene  melts  at 

137°. 

Witro-ntetaayhne  melts  at  2°  and  boils  at  237°-239°. 

Auifhj-nietaxylent\^.\\     Nil      «   1 1  •,)2,  is  also  liquid  and  boils  at 
216  . 

J >i n 1 1 ro-metaxylene  melts  at  93°  and    forms  colourless    tlattened 
noodles. 

A'l/Ii'liifs,  C6H3(NH    i(CH,),.     Inree  liquid  re  known. 

The  metaxylidine  boils  at  2  1 1  lylidine  boils  at  22<  I  -22 1  . 

Dimethyl  Phem    -.  I     II    (   II      OH,  Xylenoit.     T  an  are 

known,  and  may  be  obtained  from  th.  wlol  miztureof  oil 

conversion  into  the  ■nlphonic  acids  and  fusion  of  these  with  prt 
hydrate.     Coal-tar  xylenol  consisti  principally  of  the  mete  compound, 

and  yieldf  nctlivl   oxv'u  |  luldc  solid,    nielti: 

and  boiling  al  216  .  When  acted  on  by  bromine,  a  dibromide,  molting 
at  81°,  u»  produced  The  potassic  salt  of  meaitylene  sulphonic  add, 
when  fused  with  potash,  also  gil  vlenol.     The  other  isomeric 

xylenol  is  liquid  and  boils  between  21  1°    212°. 

It    is  also   very   likely   that    the   phenols   of  the   formula  CtH|0O, 

obtainable  from  heavy  coal-tar  oils  u   1018),  are   xyknols,  in  which 
phlorone  may  l>e  a  dimethyl  quinone,  I  .  I  02. 

ill 

1022.  Ethyl-*  II      =(,11./;   .      Mela 

.L2ri5 

meth  ibtained  from  metabrom-toluene  and  ethylic  iodide 

by  the  action  of  Bodium      It  boils  between   158°  and  159°. 

V'ir<i-<ih)jl-m<thiil-henzeiie    boils    at     161°-162°,     and    does    not 
solidify  at  —  18°. 

1023.  DidUe\  r,  C     II    ;.  ihyl  benzene  : 

.  n 

from  parabrom-ethyl  benzene,  ethylic  bromide,  and  sodium,  is  a  liquid 
boiling  between   178°    and  179°.       It   gives   cthyl-benzoic   acid  on 

oxidation. 
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pTT 

2.   C  parapropyl-methyl  benzene,  C6H4'p  t|    (l:4),iscon- 

tained  in  various  ethereal  oils — e.g.  Roman  cumin  oil,  from  the  seeds 
of  Ciu»i/tH/n  C i/miiivui,  in  oil  of  nutmeg,  oil  of  Cicuta  virosa,  or  water 
hemlock,  Ac.  It  may  be  obtained  from  some  terpenes,  C10H16,  by 
the  long-continued  action  of  iodine  or  by  heating  camphor  with  phos- 
phoric anhydride  or  pentasulphide,  or  with  zinc  chloride  : 

C\oUi60  =  OH2  +  C10H14. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  synthetically  from  primary  propy  lie  iodide 
and  parabrom-toluene  by  the  action  of  sodium. 

Cymene  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  175  with  an  odour  faintly 
recalling  that  of  lemons.  It  gives  paimtoluic  acid,  06H4(CH3).CO.OH, 
on  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  aeid.  Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  a  mixture  of  xritro-cymeiiea,  of  which  one  ifl  Liquid  ami  volatile 
in  a  Current  of  Bteam  and  another  .-olid  (m.p.   125*  )  ami  non  volatile. 

With   concentrated    sulphuric   acid    a    cymene    sulphonic  acid    is 

OH 
produced,  which  gi  1!     0H)*n  tJ  ,   on  fusion   with 

alkali.  ■  thick  oil,  boilim; 

The  same  body  ii  also  produced  when  camphor  is  heated  with 

iodine : 

I     II    <>+  I,  =  2111  +oloH14a 

Thymol,  <    II  I.  is  a  propyl-methyl-phenol  iso- 

metric  with  carvaerol.  It  is  obtained  from  oil  of  thyme  dj  shaking 
witli  aqneoufl  alkalies.     It   fora  crystals,  melting  at  H    and 

boiling  at  280*.  Nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Qn  heating  with  phosphoric  anhydride  m  phosphate  and 

propyl  ae   are   formed.        With    phosphoric    sulphide    thin  thymol, 

c,  11  >H  •''!;■  a,  b.p.  233  -2 

7        . 
(  >n   oxidation    with    manganic   oxide  and  sulphuric  acid,    ihymo- 

(II 

sits. 

It  forms  yellow  needles  of  a  pungent  odour,  melting  at  45'5°. 

< '  1 1 
Sulphites  reduce  it  to  ihymhydroqumon  .  <    II    <  HI  ./  ,    '}  . 

'.  tin-  isomer  of  thymol,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric acid  on  carvol,  a  substance  contained  in  Roman  oil  of  cara- 
way :  by  heating  camphor  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  iodine;  and 
from  paramethyl-propyl-bensenesulphonic  acid  by  fusion  with  potash. 
It  is  probable  that  in  thymol  the  hydroxy]  occupies  the  meta 
position  with  regard  to  the  methyl,  whilst  in  carvacrol  it  occupies 
the  ortho  position  : 

CH3  CH3 

c  c 

HC/NCH  HC'/NX)H 

thymol 
JCOH  HCl    yCH 

c  c 

03x1701  I      iL^a 


HCY 
Ha 
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Metacymene,  C6H4(CH3).C3H7  (1 :3),  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
sodium  at  0°  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  propyl-bromide  and  meta- 
brom-toluene.     It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  176°. 

Isocymene,  paramethyl-isopropyl  benzene,  C6H4(CH3).CH :  (CH3)2, 
(1:4),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  an  ethereal  solution  of 
methylic  iodide  and  parabrom-cumene.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  217°  and  of  sp.  gr.  1-3014  at  15°. 

PIT 

ci2Hi6,  paramethyl-isoamyl  benzene,  C6H4*™-3  «„■   CHYCH  \  » 

boils  at  213°. 

Trialkyl  Benzenes,  C9H12. 

1024.  Two  isomeric  trimethyl  benzenes  occur  in  that  portion  of 
coal-tar  oil  boiling  between  163°  and  168°.  Although  they  cannot 
be  separated  by  distillation  alone,  their  different  constitution  has  been 
pretty  well  established  from  their  derivatives. 

1.  Mesitylene,  C6TI3(CH3)3  =  1  .  3  .  5,  is  formed  when  two  volumes 
of  acetone  are  distilled  with  one  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  from  retorts 
half  filled  with  sand  or  pumice  stone.  The  mesitylene  is  separated 
from  ortho  products  by  washing  with  sodic  hydrate  and  repeated 
fractional  distillation  over  metallic  sodium.  The  coal-tar  oil  boiling 
between  160°  and  170°  is  principally  mesitylene. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  high  refractive  power  and  pleasant 
odour,  boiling  at  163°.  The  relative  position  of  the  methyl  groups, 
given  as  1 : 3 : 5,  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  three  acetone 
molecules  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  mesitylene  behave  similarly 
(§  954),  and  also  that  no  isomeric  mono-substitution  derivatives 
can  be  obtained  where  substitution  has  taken  place  in  the  benzene 
nucleus  only. 

On  heating  with  phosphonic  iodide  to  250°  it  is  converted  into  a 
hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  C9H18,  b.p.  138°,  which  gives  the  same 
products  on  gentle  oxidation  as  mesitylene—  e.g.  mesitylenic,  uvitic, 
and  trimesic  acids. 

Halogen  and  fuming  nitric  acid  replace  the  benzene  hydrogen  in 
mesitylene  very  easily,  but  as  yet  no  isomers  have  been  obtained  with 
certainty  which  supports  to  some  extent  the  above-mentioned  position 
of  the  methyl  groups. 

2.  Tseudo-cumene  is  obtained  pure  from  brom-meta-  and  brom-para- 
xylene.  The  position  of  the  methyl  groups  is  therefore  1:3:4.  It  is 
liquid  and  boils  at  166°.  On  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
xylic  and  paraxylic  acids,  C6H3(CH3)2CO.OH,  and  some  xylidic  acid, 
C6H3(CH3)(CO.OH)2,  are  produced. 

Nearly  all  its  derivatives  have  higher  melting  points  than  the 
isomeric  bodies  from  mesitylene ;  e.g. 

From  Mesitylene.     From  Pseudo-cumene. 
C6H2Br(CH3)3      .     .     .     0°     .     .     .          .73° 
C6H2N02(CH3)3  ...  41°     ...     .  71° 

C6H2.NH2(OH3)3      .    liquid 62° 

By  the  oxidation  of  diamido-mesitylene  hydrochloride  with 
chromic  acid,  a  mesitylene  hydroquinone,  C6H02(CH3)3,  is  produced. 
It  forms    orange-coloured  needles,    which  may    be  sublimed.     It  is 
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moderately  soluble  in  water  and  gives  a  fine  violet  coloration  with 
alkalies. 

Pseudo-cumene  gives  a  crystalline  trinitro  derivative,  melting  at 
185°.     The  corresponding  trinitro-mesitylene  melts  at  232°. 

1025.  Other  trialkyl  benzenes  are  ethyl-dimethyl  benzene  : 

1:3:4,  boiling  at  183°-1 84°. 

Its  isomer  with  the  positions  1:3:5  boils  at  180°-182°,  and  is 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  ethyl-methyl  ketone  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Isoamyl-dimethyl-benzene,06H.3\^r  3Apr   pxr/prr  \  >  1:3:4, boils 

at  232°— 233°,  and  methyl-dipropyl-benzene  : 

C6H>.(CH8)(C,H7)a«  =  (1:3:5), 

boils  at  243°-248°.     It  gives  uvitic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Tetrd-alkyl-benzenes  include  durene  or  tetramethyl-benzene, 
05112(0113),  (1:3:4:6).  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
monobrom-pseudo-cumene  and  ethvlic  iodide,  and  forms  prisms  melt- 
ing at  80°  and  boiling  between  189°  and  191°. 

A  dinitro  product,  C6(N02)2(CH3)4,  melting  at  205°,  and  a 
d ibroyn-durene,  C6Br2(CH3)4,  melting  at  199°,  are  known.  On  oxida- 
tion durene  yields  cumidic,  C6H2(CH3)2(CO.OH)2,  and  cumylic  : 

CiH1(CH,),CO.Off, 

acids. 

An  isomeric  tetramethyl  benzene,  (1 : 2:3: 5),  from  brom-mesity- 
lene  and  methylic  iodide,  boils  at  192°  and  does  not  solidify  at  — 18°. 

By  the  action  of  haloid  alkyl  compounds  on  benzene  under  the 
influence  of  aluminic  chloride  it  appears  possible  to  obtain  benzenes 
in  which  all  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals. 

In  this  way  mono-,  di-,  etc.,  to  hexa- ethyl  benzene  have  been 
obtained  and  isolated. 

The  hexa-ethyl  benzene,  C6(C2H5)6,  prepared  in  this  manner,  is 
said  to  resist  all  oxidising  agents. 
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AROMATIC  ALCOHOLS,  CnH2n_7.OH. 

1026.  The  aromatic  alcohols  are  isomeric  with  the  phenols,  bat 
contain  the  hydroxyl  in  combination  with  a  side  or  substitution 
group  of  the  benzene  ring,  whence  the  lowest  number  of  the 

benzyl  alcohol  or  phenyl  carhiwK  C7H7.OH  =  <  ,-H  ,.( 'H2.OH.  In 
consequence  of  this  constitution  they  are  analogous  in  properties  to 
the  ordinary  monatomic  alcohols.  The  primary  are  oxidised  to  alde- 
hydes ami  acids \  the  secon  '  I  sH5.CH(OH).CH„  to  ketones, 
all  of  which  maybe  again  rednoed  to  I  lie  original  body  by  nascent 
hydrogen  (§  160). 

A  convenient  method  of  obtaining  tlio  primary  alcohols  from  the 
aldehydes  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  by  alcoholic 
potash,  whereby  the* salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  is  obtained  along 
with  the  alcohol;  e.g. 

2C6H5.CHO  +  HOK=  C6H5.CO.OK  +  CfH  .<  II  ...nil. 

Hose   primary  alcohols   derived  from  the  methyl   ba  d    be 

obtained  by  treatment  of  the  hydrocarbon  with  chlorine  or  bromine  at 
high  temperatures  (oomp*.  §  1012),  the  resalting  haloid  derivative 
being  then  heated  with  pot  .  in  order  to  convert  it  into 

the  acetate,  which  by  saponification  easily  yields  the  alcohol.  Haloid 
acids  and  phosphorus  chloride  or  bromide  reconvert  them  into  the 
haloid  compounds,  which  give  amine  bases  with  ammonia  and  mer- 
captans  with  potassic  solphhydrate.  They  form  unstable  compounds 
with  the  alkali  metals,  which  yield  ethers  with  the  haloid  derival 

The  hydrogen  of  the  be  onp  oan  also  be  substituted  in  a 

similar  manner  to  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  themselves. 

1027.  Benzylic  alcohol,  =  (',,11  .«  II  ,.<>11,  is  isomeric  with  i 

(§  1016),  and,  as  above  described,  may  be  prepared  from  its  aldehyde, 
bitter    almond    oil,    by    treatment    with    alcoholic   potash  or   sodium 
amalgam  in  dilute  alcohol  solution  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  pot 
hydrate  on  the  chloride  of  its  radical.     It  occurs  in  nature  in  Pern 
and   Tolu  balsam,  obtained  respectively  from  the  bark  and  twi$ 

'■■nun    and    M.  in.   and  in    storax 

lii/vi'/tinihar),   in    which  it  OCCUTS  as  bensoate  and  einnamato.       It 

col  iirless  oily  liquid,  of  Bp.  gr.  1*063  at  0°,  boiling  between  206    and 

207  .  It  remains  liquid  at  —  18°,  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  oxidises  first  to  benzoic  aldehyde  and  finally  to 

benzoic  acid. 

Heated  with  very  strong  caustic  potash  or  with  lime,  a  benzoate, 
toluene,  and  water  are  produced  : 

S06H4.CH,OH  +  110K  =  CGH5.CO.OK  +  2C6H5.CH3  +  2011,. 
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//</'  '  compounds  are  obtainable  from  the  alcohol  by  the 

action  of  haloid  acids  or  j>ho>phoi  us  haloids.     The  chloride  and  bro- 
mide are  also  obtained   by  the  direct  action  of  the  CI  and  Br  on 
toluene   at  its  boiling  point.     They  are   isomeric  with  the  hall 
toluenes  (§  1012).     Their  vapours  are  very  irritating  to  the  eyes,  Arc. 
II  .<!!,<  1,  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  176°. 
The  boils  between    201°  and   202°.     The  iodide,  which  is 

ined  by  the  reaction  of  I  .11  ,CH,C1  and  III  in  the  cold,  is  a 
crystalline  body,  melting  at  24°,  and  which  cannot  be  distilled  un- 
decompost 

Ethers. — Sodium  alkylates  react  with  CgHf.CHjCl  to 
form  benzyl  ethers,  which  are  decomposed  by  chlorine  gas  into  alkyl 
chloride,  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

C  II    OH1.0.0BHJB+1  +C1,=C.HM+1C1  +  C\3H5.CHO  +  Hcl 

I     II  .<  1 1  .O.CB  ..  is   liquid   and   boils   at 

l»i7  -168   ;  8                        r  boils  ai    186°.  r             phenylate  also 

yield                                 r  with  (    II  .<  II  I  !.     -  ooloc               rials, 

melting                         tnd    boiling    at    286  287  .     D\ 
0,  H    «   II    <  m   II   .<     II                            directly  from  benzyl  alcohol  by 

b  boric  anhydride : 

II  .CH,.OB  +  B,0,  =  2H1  II    I  '\\,)&9 

or  by  heating  the  chloride  with   water  to  190°.    It  is  a  colom-lo*  oil 
boiling  al>ove  300°. 

■!ts  are  obtained  by  mixing  tic  oi  1  sulphuric 

acid  with  benzyl  alcohol,  or  by  the  reaction  between  I    II  .<  H  ,<1  and 

£  tli.'  particul  1 1  ..<  1 1    <  >.<    II  ,<  ». 

-10"  and  |  .  tcinths. 

The  propionate,  I    H6O.O.OHt.<    B  ityrate, 

1 1 :( >  .<  S^CfH^ 

and   the  isobutyrate.  (I'll       «   1 1  .<<>.<'  1 1   .<  ,H-,  boiling  at  229', 
known. 

/yl   result  from  the  action  of  benzyl 
chloride  on  the  alkaline  sulphides.     B  II  .<  II    >ll. 

is  a  powerfullv  refracting   liquid,  smelling  like  leeks  and  boiling 
194  -195°.     Dibenzyl  0  H,OH  jft  orystslhses  in  need 

melting  at  49°. 

ilt  as  halogen  salts  from  the  reaction  between 
bei)7.yl  haloids  and  ammonia. 

i  I  ,  <  \rL.NH2,    is  a  colourless    liquid,   m> 
with  water,  boiling  at    183°,  and   is   isomeric  with  the   toluid;. 

',  (C6H3CH2)oNH,   is  an  oily  liquid,   boiling  at  about 
300°.      T  t  (C,  11  ,«  Ho>  ;\.  i^  i  s  did  body  crystallising  in 

colourless  plates,  which  melt  at  91°,   and   is  decomp<  fil- 

iation. 

From    benzylamine    ureas,   mustard   oils,  guanidines,   and   other 

compounds   have   been  prepared  and  described;    benzyl   phosphines 

lIso  been  obtained. 

1028.   Substitution  Products  from  Benzyl   Compounds. — By  the 

action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  parachlor-toluene  or  on  a  solution  of  iodine  in 

cold  benzyl  chloride,  parachlor-benzyl chloride,  Cg^Cl.CHjCl,  isomeric 

r  r  2 
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with  the  dichlor- toluenes,  has  been  obtained  as  a  liquid  boiling  ai  21  1'. 
By  heating  with  argentic  acetate  it  yields  parachlor-benzyl  ac* 
boiling  point    240°,  which   gives   by  saponification  parachlor-h 
alcohol,  C6H4C1.CH2.0H,  a  body  crystallising  in  long  needles,  melting 
at  66°,  and  distilling  unchanged. 

By  the  continued  action  of  chlorine,  assisted  by  heating,  in  the 
presence  of  iodine  on  chlor-benzyl  chloride,  higher  substitution  ]  do- 
ducts  are  obtained,  which  are  nearly  all  liquid  and  can  be  distilled. 
Pentachlor-benzi/l  chloric.  < ',.< '1  ..< '  I  L<  1,  is  a  solid  melting  at  10SC 
and  boiling  at  325°.  Benzyl  acetate  dissolves  in  cold  fuming  nitric 
acid,  forming  nitro-benzyl  acetate,  which  is  further  converted  by 
ammonia  at  100°  into  acetamide  and  nitro-benzyl  alcohol : 

C6H4(N02).CH2.OH, 

the  latter  substance  crystallising  in  needles  melting  at  93°  and  very 
soluble  in  water. 

M<  tn nitro-benzyl  alcohol  is  produced  along  with  nitro-benzyl 
aldehyde  by  treating  metanitro-benzoic  acid  with  alcoholic  pota>h. 
Orthoh<i<1roxy-benzyl   alcohol,   or    sol  |     II     <>||    i    If^.OH,    is 

obtained  from  its  glucoside,  salicin,  along  with  grape  sugar  by  the 
fermentive  action  of  emulsin  and  saliva.  It  crystallines  in  pearly 
tables,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water,  melt-  si  82  ,  and 
snblimes  at  100°.  Ferric  chloride  produces  a  deep  blue  colour  in  its 
solutions.  Under  the  influence  of  diluted  acids  it  is  partly  resinified 
and  converted  into  its  anhydride,  the  amorphous  sa 

II  o,  =  <>H  ,  4-  014H, 

Salicin,  0lsH,tO,  =  06HTO(OB  ■.«  I .< ,  H4CH,OH,  occurs  in  the 
bark  and  lean  -  of  willows  and  several  pop 

tin-     preparation    of  salicin.   willow    bark,   reduced  to    small  pieo 
boiled  with  water,  the  solution  freed  from  tannin  and  other  Bubsi 
1)V  treatment    with    plumbic    acetate,  and   the    had    removed    by    S  1 1 
and    filtration.      On    evaporation    the  salicin    crystallises   from    the 
solution  in  colourless  prisms  of  bit-.  easily  soluble  in  water 

and    melting   at    198  .      With    acetic    anhydride  a   t>  tra-aceto-sc' 

01>H4(C  II  0)4Oy,  is  produc  dlising  in  needles. 

syl  alcokt  .  /"'/  : 

may  also  be  classified  with  the-.,  oory  substitution  product-.  It  h 
obtained;  together  with  potassic  anisate,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potassio  hydrate  on  anisic  aldehyde.  It  crystallises  in  brilliant 
prisms,  melts  at  25°,  and  boils  ai  >i)°. 

AloohoU  of  ■  ,H10O. 

1029.   Tohjl  alcohol,  or  paramcthyl-bcnzyl  alcohol  : 
C6H4(CH3).rH..<»H. 

is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  paratoluyHc  aldehyde. 
It  crystallises  in  needles,  melts  at  59°,  and  boils  at  2  1  7  .  Hydro- 
chloric acid  converts  it  into  liquid  tohjl  chlori  ■'■  .  C  II  ^CH3).CH }  1. 


STYRYL  ALCOHOL.  Olo 

Tolyl  chloride  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling 
xylene.  That  from  coal-tar  xylene  mixture  (§  1021)  boils  between 
190°  and  200°. 

St  yronyl  alcohol,  or  primary  pheneth  yl  alcohol,  ( ',,  1 1  ,.<  '  1 1 ._..(  1 1  .'  1 1 1 . 
is  obtained  from  its  bromide  or  chloride  in  like  manner  to  benzyl 
alcohol  from  the  benzyl  haloids ;  it  is  a  liquid  of  225°  boiling  point. 

This  st yronyl  chloride,  CcHf.OH1.OHtd,  is  also  produced  by  the 
n  of  chlorine  on  boiling  ethvl  benzene  as  a  liquid  decomposed 
on  distillation  (§  101 

Secondary  phenethyl  alcohol,  C6H5.CH(OH).CH3,  is  obtained  by 
iction  of  sodium  amalgam  on  aceto-phenone.  Methyl-phenyl  ketone, 
0  II  .OO.CH 3,  is  a  pleasant-smelling  oil  boiling  at  202°-203°. 

Higher  I/o/nologues. 

1030.   Only  a  few  of  these  bodies  are  known. 

C9H,.,0,  primary  pk  nyl-propyl  alcohc  .  <  '.  1  I  .<  1 1  ,.CH2.CH2.OII, 
obtained  by  bhesapoiuncationof  liquidstoraxand  I  »y  addition  of  hydrogen 
to  rinnainic  aloonol,  is  a  thickisli  oil  boili  15°.     Kthyl-phenyl 

ketone,  when  treated  s  ith  Daacenl  hydrogen,  j  ields  i-m  oondarypfk 
propyl  air, ,/.'.«,  II  .(  1 1  OB    I  M    «  1 1  ,  which  boils  at  210°-211°. 

parapropy]  or  parisogsropyl-benzyl 
alcohol,  C,  1 1  I  II  -•  II  OH,i  obtained  by  treating  cuminic  aldehyde 
with  alcoholic  potash  as.s  colourless  oil  bo 

vol,  O10HuO,  obtained  from  oil   of 
and  also  contaiiu'd  in  turmeric  root,    boils   at    2  .  and    DAB  ID, 

C|gH30O.  This  alcohol   occurs  as   acetate  in 

the  resin  of  Fieut  mo  winch  it  may  be obtained  by  saponi- 

fication in  needles  melting  at  90  , 
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AROMATIC  ALDEHYDES,  KETON  ESS,   AND  QLYOOl 
Aldkb  'l[. 

Be i  '■li;,.h\  Bitter  Almond  Oil, 

r.\\  n  ..  OH. 

1031.  Tin's  aldehy  the  ferment  emul- 

rone  or  eynaptase  on  amygdalin,  a  gli 

almonds;  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  h  obol  with 

dilate  nitric  acid ;  from  beating  berDjylfcdichloi  ide,  <  ,  1 1  .<  Ih  !_.  with 

water,  or  metallic  oxides  or  sulphuric  acid  to 

dry   distillation   of  l  mixture  of   salts    of  U-nzoic  and   ton. 

(comp.  §  386) : 

((VH,.CU.U),ra  +  (HCO.O)tOa^  SOaOO,  +  3C«B    <  OH. 
The  crude  product  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  ferment 

almond  m<al  OOntainf  bydrocyBDl  -in  which  it  in 

ith   ferric    chloride   and  milk    of   lime,  or   by  additi 

II    <   II. oil 
hvdric   -odic  sulphite,  yielding  the  compound  .  which  is 

0.80 
then  decomposed  by  iodic  hi  1  the  oil  distil 

IT  an<l  high 
p.  gr.  =  1*0504  at   l."»  .      It  in  thirty 

time-  its  weigh!  of  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proport 

/;,  „-.;/;./.  >■■  dial  I    II    CHC1*,  isomi  i  '-'■  i  ith 

the  dichloT-tolnenei  <^  L012)  and  ohlor-bensyl  chloride  (§  10M 
formed  by  the  continued  action  of  chlorine  on  l»«.ii 

a  liquid  boilii  riving  beoaldahydV  with 

water,  euphoric  acid,  or  metal]  ting  with 

te,  the  di  formed.     lb  nnot 

be  distilled  without  d<  I 

ne sulphide,  <    ll  .«  ll>.  i  bteined  by  d  of  bensy- 

dichloride  on  alool  I  dphide  : 

I     11  .(11(1,  H    K,s  =  _'K(  1  4-  0  II    «   HS. 

crystalheei  from  alcohol  in  ooloarkei  plates,  mcltin. 

To  ,   above   which   temperature    they   d<  :    an 

alcoholic  solution  of  benaok  aldehyde  with  amnionic  Bulphidc 

amorpbxmi  od    insoluble   in  alcohol,   u 

obtained.     Analysis  grrei  ■  formula   I  rHcS,  but  whether  this  sub- 

stanoe   (thio -pieramil)  i  polyaldehyde                 izoin 
(which  see)  Is  not  settled. 
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aldehyde  into 

11  ,0H0  I  -Ml    =30H,   -  (0  II 

which  crystallises  in  colourl  insoluble  in  water,  by  Long 

boiling  with  which  it  is   slowly  converted  u  aldehyde   and 

! ..  rted  into 

.  which,  since  it  gives  a  diethyl  compound,  is 
\  1 1         T       av  dt8  when  ammonia 

sed  into  alcoholic  benzoic  aldehyde.    1    _  res  difficnRly  soluble 
_-.  <       1 1    .N     1 1 ^ 

llation  yields  an  isomeric  compound,   I 
bo  obtainable  by  b  li-  and  tri-benxylaminc     li 

loohol  in  and  meltfl  at   270 

ll  ,N    ll<  I   •  OH 

1032.  Chlorinated  bensoic  aide]  produced  by  heating  the 

chlor-substitution  prod  dichloride  with  u 

high 

(     II. «      «    ||,  |     +OH,        -H<  1  -r   «  BO, 

an  oil  distilling  at  17«>   « it:  ihlor- 

:tl<I>*hydes  ma\    -  Bobdi  m< 

•  ly. 

Idehyde  by 

eed  by  \ 
10°. 

I  »ll.  is  j  j  dropping 

103  3 

<    H  OH, 

from  which  ir 
•..<!  by  distillation  with  steam,  also  by  th< 
in  with  a  mud 

-   'II    \. 
!  17:'),  solidifying  at  - 
boilh  |  Jitly  soluble  in  w.;' 

y]  aldehyde  ooml  ines  the  qb  aldehyde  with  those 

of  a   phei  _ives  an   intense   violet  coloration    With   iron 

and  forme  compounds  with  ises,  eg.  *    II  >Il.     An 

reen  precipita; 

H4.COH 

LrV<    ii ...  OH 

From  these  reactions  it  has  been  improperly  termed  an  acid,  as  in  the 
of  phenol.      It   gives  crystalline  compounds  with   alkaline  .sul- 
phites,  and  substitution   products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric 
acid,  kc 
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Thep  compound  gwes  by  decomposition  with  alkyl  i< 

alkyl-ealicy]  aldehydes;  e.g. 

KO.C6H4.COIi    -  I  11,1  =  Kl  +  (II  mi    ||  .<  OH, 

Ortho-tnethoxy-benzaldehyde,  an  oil  boiling  at  l'.".^  .     Acetic  anhy- 
dride  converts   tin-   alkali    compounds    into   acetyl-aah 
(   ,11  <».().(     u  ..(( >i  |.  oryatalliang  in   fine  needles,  melting 
bailing 

Anitie  nil. h,,  \  \\    O.C  1 1  ;.<  « >H. 

is    obtainable    by    warming   all  essential    oils    which    contain    an< 
(anise,  fennel,  ke.)  with  dilute  nitric  acid.     It   is  petrified  by  means 
of  its  sodium  sulphite  compound  and   distillation   with   sodic  hydl 
It  is  an  ornosdingiy  pleasant-smelling  liquid,  boiling  a4 

with  alcoholic  potash  anisic  alcohol  and  anisio  acid. 

1034.  Pr  I     1 1    <  »|  i    i  i  i]i. 

;lt  ofpiperio  acid,  on  di-tillation  with  I 

its  weight  ofpotasno  permanganate,  gives  ■>(: 

I  II  •  \    II  .<  OH 

=  methen  protocatechuic  aldehyde,  which  lourless,  pleasantly 

smellj  ds  of  in. p.  37°,  b.p.  263  .     Phosphoric  chloridi 

this    body   into   d  •  ■      i  t  <    1 1    <  l  ■. 

with  which  cold  n\  ts,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  diehlor- 

piperonal,  <  Vl.,'n'< ',  H;j.(A)II,  which  in  turn,   on  heating  with   dilute 

IH'1,  gives  protooatechnic  aldehyde  in  fiat  shining  needles  of  m.p. 
150°.     I  luble  in  a 

'///•   it  a  methyl  ether  of  protocatechuic  aldehyde  : 

"in'1    "   '""■ 

It  is  i  nilla  bean    ]*>ds,  from  which   it 

v  alchol  and  from  bofli  It 

tallises  in  Long  bard  I  50  . 

( larbonatea  a: 

OtH7MO  ith  potassio  hydrai 

into  protooatechnic  acid,  and  farther  t«>  p;  in. 

mn  of 
conil' 

ite  groups  of  prisms,  melting  Rmnlsin  d 

aqaeom  eolation  into  grape  sugar  and  ■  i 

mail 

vanillin.',  ason  heating  with  dilate  sulpha]  uro- 

mate  it  is  ooddil  id  vanilline. 

//  m  I  ■.;■'  I  yde. 

1035.  Paratol  .    0  Jl  ,<  >  =  C6H4(<  11   >.CHO, 
tained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcic  paratolnate  and 
formate,  as  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  ft 

Phenyl  acetic  aLi  been  similarly  obtained  as  a  gelatinous 

mass. 
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I      ii    ■  .  .  .    11    .  [Cocoon, 

L  from  which  it  issspai 
rith  hydrio  sodic  sulphite  i  snpound, 

hoi  can   i  posed   with   sodic 

unic  aldehyde  -  oil  of  agreeable  odour;  n 

posed  by  alcoholic  potash  into  oamin 
1 
ohromio  acid  oxidises  it  to  terephthalk  acid 

•MAIM        l\ 

1036.  Tl.-  formula  contain  an  aromatic  and 
dkyl  mnl.  ns  unit'  d  They  are 

prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  i  f  the  calcic  salts  of  sn 

n  <       II  |    can 

group  ettha  i  bon 

OX  by  tli  I      '  l  l.ination 

with  the  1  .i 

They  unite  with  nascent  byd  elding  aromatic  pinaoonea  and 

they  invariabrj 

1037.  <  ,  1 1  ,<  »  methyl  k  icetophenone  : 

I    ii   <  0.(  ii  . 

l*?nzout«-  and 

II  . 
and  by  tin  on  lino  dxmethj  1  : 

hSl    11  .«  «».«  H 
in  large  .  .t  14 ',  and  boils  at  200   ;  it 

m  ith  byd 

I        II  M|| 

(II 

into    secondary  phenethyl   alcohol  ; 
chromic  and  sulphuric  aoidi  and  bens 

■  I  with  ehlorin  nverted  into  chlor 

line    body,  malting  :,i    1 1 
and  lx»iliii_ 

1038.  T  i  C9B    0  are  known. 

1.  PI  i'  II    !  in     II  phenone),  is  formed 

by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic  bens  propionate,  and  bj 

>yl  chloride  on  sine  ethyl.     ;  il,  boiling 

210  .  which  does  not  combine  with  alkaline  hydric  sulpb 
imicacid  oxidie  ic  acids,  and  by  treatment  of 

fa  aqueous  alcoholic  solution  with  sodium  amalgam norondary phenyl 
propyl  alcohol  is  formed,  and  in  addition  a  pinacone  : 

H3.C(OH).C.2H 

C6H5.C(OH).C2H5 
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which    CTV>tul lisrs  from    alcoholic  solution  in 

melting  at  1 20°. 

2.  Benzyl-methyl  ketone,  C6T\  ,i  Es.CO.<  II  ,  obtained  from  calcic 
bate  and  phenyl  acetate,  is  liquid,  boils  at  214°-216°,  unites  with 

hydric  Bodic  Bnlphite,  and  yields  benapie  and  acetic  acids  on  oxidation. 

1039.  Four  isomers  of  the  formula  cl0HjA)  have  been  prep 

1.  Phenyl-propyl  I  ll:.   is  obtained  as  an   oil, 
boiling   at    220  -222  ,  on  the  dry  distillation  of  calcic 

bntyrate;  on  oxidation  it  yields  I  ad  propionic  acids. 

2.  PhenyUsopropyl  ketone,  <li  .<<>.<  H(<  n  red  by  dis- 
tillation of  calcic  benzoate  and  isobutyrate,  boils  below  217°  and  _ 
benzoic             .  and  carbonic  adds  on  oxidai 

\).   Benzyl-ethyl  keton  .  <    II  .<  II  .«  <>.<    llv  obtained  bj 
phenyl-chloracetyl  on  zinc   diethyl,    boils  at  J6°,   and   _ 

benzoic  and  propionic  acids  when  oxidised. 

1.  Phenethytmethyl    keton  .     <  .  1 1  .«  II  _.<  II  _.«  <  I .<  II  .      Bthylic 
sodaceto-acetate   (j    786),   when  treated  with  benzylic  chlorid- 
oonverted  into  etnylic  benzyl  m  te; 

;'!,.;:;;;  ii. co.o.c2h5> 

which  on  saponification  gives  alcohol,  a  carbonate,  and  phenethyl- 

methyl   ketone.     This  latter  is   an  oil    1  m >i I i ?  836°,   and 

givii  illine  compound  with  hydric  sodic  snlpbiti 

C  II  .<  II  .<  II  .  ,.OH       ,, 

(II      BO  NV11^' 

Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to  benzoic,  oarboni  aids. 

1040.  Phi  a  , 

I      HMo  =  r  II  .<  M.<  ii    ,  ii 

IS  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 

it    boils  nd  isobutyric  acids  ou 

oxidation. 

iLS. 

1041.  Only   |  me  aromatic  glycol   ha 
with  certainty. 

ToUylene    glx 
( I  ji  lno2  =  (.',  1 1  ii  II    OH        I'  ,  when  treated  with  chk 

.A    1  l«»  ,    gives     tol  '      '  .    Uieltil:_ 

100°,  or  with  bromine  yields  toll  .  in 

plates  melting  at    145     14  7.     When    these    halo 
L80     with  50  times  their  weight  of  water.  the\ 

glycol   toliylene  dihydrate,    »  ,11.  <  II    ''11    .   which    crystallises   in 
Les  melting  at  111'  -113  readily  soluble  in  water.     '/'• 

itained    by  hi  with 

hydriodic  acid,  forms  line  needles,  melting  at  1  7<>    with  itiou 

and  readily  solnble  in  chloroform. 

The   halogen   compomi  with   p<  I  at  140°, 

forming  toUyU  lline  plates,  and   when   treated  with 

alcoholic  poWsic  hydrate  give  the  monethyl  ether  of  tollylei 
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I     II .  |   [[    |  I,',    H  ',  in  the  form  of  an  oil  of  agreeable  odour,  boiling 
Chromic  acid  oxidises  tollylene  glycol  to  terephthalic  acid. 

1  lkylene8. 
1042.  Styrcl  'Jtylene: 

<    ,  II  „  =  <      1 1  -, .  <    II:'    II  _ . 

stituent  of  liquid  ttorax,  from  frbich  it  can  be  obtained  by 
Uation  with   v.  ■   thin  oil,  boiling  at  1  l~>    and  of  sp.  gr. 

It  can  be  prepared  by  heating  cinnamie  acid  with  lime  : 
II  .<  H:<  II. <  'ii.nll  +  0aO=  Oai  0,  +  I    ll  .OH  .« IB 
by   boiling   phenethyl   chloride    (§     L029)    with   alooholio   pot 

C  ll  .<  ll..<  H  .<  1   \  COB  =  KOI  +  H,0  +0|Hs.CB  :OH,  j 
and,  together  with  ctaonofared  lene. 

Od   I  .or  more  quickly  .   it    poryn  to  an 

t    solid,  n%eta§tyroienet   which   u  again   i 

.  di>tillat: 

dihal.-id>. 

llj  1 .  =(     II    <  Ih  l.<  II  ,<  "■].  is  liquid  : 

i   melting 
r  with  >* 
bases,  int  1 1  .<  I  i   <  1 1< 

C  1 1    <  II   <  11  Br,  liquids  «  hid  The 

lined   by  the  dry  distillatiou  of 
phenyl  chlor-and  phenj  1  brom  1  u 
<    1 1  boiling  ni 

'      I'.!      «      I  ! 

(  ,11  J  .  I  by  mix  with   solution  of  iodine  in 

■  readily  into 
iodi;  lie. 

Od  heatu  oe  dibromide  or  a-brom-styrolene  with  alooholio 

~ic  hydrate  at  120 

• '  J  I.  =  i     1 1  ,(     I  1 1  (oomp. 
■  colourless  oil  boil]  :'»°. 

Like  acetylene,  allylene,  Ac,  it  i  the  hych 

of  thf     C.B    group  for  metal;   with  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride   it 

allow  precipitate,  (CtB   •  ,<  n  , ;  with  ammoniacal  silver  aolu- 

.  a  white  precipil  ,v  "*'<>;    with  metallic 

\g. 

dium  hyd  and  a  white 

1  N.i.  produced,  which  is  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable 

The  silver  and  copper  compounds   i_riw  phenyl  acetylene  when 
ted    with   hydrochloric  acid.      <  hi  shaking  the   copper  compound 

with  air  in  presence  of  alcoholic  ammonia,  diaeetenyl  phenyl,  C16H10, 

is  formed  : 

C6H5.C  :  C 

|       +  O,  =  2<    UO   +  | 

u  I    Ef6.C:C 
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This  latter   crystallises  in  long  brittle  needles,  melting  at  (j7     and 
insoluble  in  water. 

1043.  Homoloffue*  of  Styrohne. — a- Phenyl  propyl , 

I     1 1      -.  I     1 1    <   1 1  :  (  H.<   1 1  . 

is  formed  in  small  quantity,  together  with  phenyl-propyl  alcohol,  by 
treatment  of  cinnamic  alcohol  with  sodium  amalgam. 

It  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  between  165°  and   170°,  and  unites 
with  bromine  to  form  a  crystalline  dibromide,  < .11     Brf>  crystalli 
at  66-5°. 

fi-Phenyl  propyl  /">,  or  oHyl 

1      II        —  I      II     i    I  I    .  I    11:'    11    . 

is  obtained  by  hoe  ting  allylic  bromide  with  l>enz<'ne  and  zinc  dust.    It 
is  a  liquid  l*oilim:  at  l.r>5°. 

Phenyl  hut yl>  ,.■ .  i      II    .  i an  be  prepared  synthetically  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  benzylic  chloride  and  allylic  iodide  : 

C6H  ,<H  ,C1  +  U  IB  J  11  :<  H.   r  Naa  =  NaCl  +  Nal 

+  (.VH,.<'H    <  II    <  II   (II. 

It  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  17G~  and  178°  and  giving  a 

liquid  dibromide 
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ABOMATIC  ACIDS,  'Ml  .,.,0,  =  CnTT2n  _7.(  K I  <  '11. 
AND  THEIR  SI   B8T1TUT10N  PROIW  < 

1044.   Tl  :'  rmula  CnH.,T1_  H<  V,  fall  naturally 

into  •  ops. 

1.    i  proper,  in  which  the  OO.OB  poop  is  directly 

united  to  tli<>  carbon  <>f  the 

mbec  of  1 1 

I    ii  o   =  C  n    <  O.OH, 

and  it.>  alky]  substitution  pi 

11  •  j  ,  ,  .,,n    ■       M       OO.OB         9* 

I.    i  in  which  i  ■  .  <     1 1 

i>  placed  between  the  bensea  I 

be  regarded  >.<  'H. 

in  whoso  :tlk\  bydrogei 

nucleus.     Tli  •  ither  U>  ph.  i 

phenyl.     In  then  number 

1 1     0]  : — 

{,     1 1 
(  (  M  (j  I    ethyl  bensok  acid,  3  .  o ,  p.,  m. 

(,11      (  ,m  mi   dimethyl  benaoie acid,  6  Tariei 

At 

I  11 

a-phenyl  propionic  scid. 

i  ii  i  ii  i  <>.oh 

C   11, .<!!.<   Hj.CO.OH,    -phenyl  propionic  acid. 

{(II 
r[.  >     0  ()..  mtthyl-phonyl  acetic  acid,  3  va;  .p., and 

The  hydrocarbon  groupe  united  to  CO. OH  can  have  their  hyd 
substituted    for   other   elements  or  radical-,    whilst  the   acid  g 

pable  of  all  those  metamorphoses  previously  mentioned 
.  yielding  salts,  acid  anhydrides,  halogen  and  nitrogen 
derivative^.  &c. 

1045.  Formation  of  Aromatic  Aci/Is. —  [n  addition  to  the  oxyda- 


m. 
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tion  of  the  corresponding  aldehydes,  alcohols,  and  alkj 

(§  1009),  the   aromatic  acid-  cm    1"-  formed    I 

processes,  which,  for  the  aromatisrd  fatty  adds,  eompleti  with 

those  for  the  synthesis  of  tin-  fatty  acuta  themseh 

and  an-   somewhat  -imilar   for  Ken  zoic   acid  and  its   alky]  B 

though  somewhat  modified  l.y  the  nature  of  the  h. 

most  important  of  them  may  be  classified  as  follow.-,  according  to  the 

materials  employed  :is  starting  points: — 

1.  The  halogen  substitution   products  of   th<  tie   hydro- 

1 1 1  \-  the  bromine  compounds,  yield — 
a.   AJky]  lalts,  irhen  mixed  with  alky]  chloi  treated 

with  sodium  amalgam,  and  gently  I 

C6II,Br  +  Cl.CO.O.CH  ,  +  Na    =  XaBr  +  Nad 

+    C.    M        «     MM..         ||      . 

--die  s;ih>  «.f  aromatk  acids  when  carbonic  anhydi 

into  their  etheresJ  solutions,  which  are  at  the  same  time  treated 

with  sodium  : 

I  ".  II  :;*,.| '  -    ■•■"■     ■    N'    =N:1i:r+r.IL-;(lil(i 

2.  The  a  8  the  gronp  so.,.<  )ii  for 

<  aoH 

By  heating  their  alkaline  salts  with  alkaline  format 
r  ii   80,OK   •   K10.CHO  =  KjSO,  +  0  B    <  O.Ott 

h.    By    dry     distillation    with     potassic    cyanide,     when 

1     ".'J,'  ,,|<  -   K'   N   =  K   >"'-  '     HV   x 

which,  like   all  true   cyan;  rted    by  bases 

in    the    prOSOnOO   of   water    into   ammonia    and    . 

e  nitrilrs  are  formed  by  long  I 
mides  to  temperate.  I   and  ah 

I     N    I         I     II    I      \. 

and  by  desnlphnrising  the  isosnlp 

COpp 

<      II      \  :«    :S  -fCn       -    >     l,fi    •    C    II    .(       N. 

1046.  By  dry  distillation  of  i  mixture  of  tie  i  aromatic 

add  with  a  strong  base,  the  OO.OH  grou]  for  hydn 

and   a   hydrocarbon  containing  one  atom   of  ( 

Thia  j>rocess  occurs  most  readily  when  oaloic  with 

Calcic  hydrate  ; 

(C6I1    <  D.O  Ca  +  l     OH  _  =  B| 

Dry   distillation  of  tie  Its   with   calcic  format' 

them  into  the  corresponding  aldehydi  >,  which  can  l>e  Fori 

converted  into  the  primary  alooh 
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H.<>,  =  c.  II  .<  0.0H. 

1047  ins,  either  free  or  in  the 

gum  benzoin,  fron  .  end 

!Un  naturally  in  the  urine  of  berbtVOTOCie  aniii:  I 

thetically  by  the  oxidation  of  benaoio  aldehyde, 

themonalkyl  for  instance,  toluene    end  the  whole 

of  tin  aith  non-substituted  pi  ipe: 

•   »HfO  +  C  II   <  "<>M. 

•  1.  by  the  geneva]  metb  given,  from 

monoenlphonio  acid,   and    phenyl   isosulpho- 

I  •  U  quantity  by  .      .  of  sJbu- 

II)  i  1 1  or  mixed  \\ith  formic  or  oxalic 

.•  of  tin*  bona  in  oomu 

airing  in  the 
mini  ith  eoidfl  or  alkali. 

In    j.uti  id  fermentation,  thi 

g  in    a     flat 
I  with    6 

i  pass  thi  filter  paper  and  oondena 

the  i  iy.-t.illis.it ion   from 

\\  ith  w 

■ 

1 

i  pleasant  aromati 

[ling 

■  ii  an  aqui 
lit  1  v  reduced  to  benxylic  alcohol,  whOat 
time 

in  oil  which  ii 

ci.l. 
1048.  Tl 
!»•  in  water  ami  crystalliaable.      Their  dilute  aqm 
with  ferrio  chloride  as  amorpho 

alkali  salts  i  Kly  soluble  in 

K«  '  .ill  -tallise  in  nee 

oUy  united  to  tuft-  ;  (<  -II  il  u  and 

lily    solul  ,Pb,H,0    and    C7HtAgOs    are 

.  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  w 
ethereal  salts  of  benzoic  acid  are  obtained  similarly  to  tho-e 
of  the  fatty   acids.      M  If  .<  «  >.O.CH3,  boiling  at 

.   boiling  at  211°,  are    colourless  liquids, 
heavier  than  water,  of  agreeable  odour.     Benz  ife  : 

C6H5.CO.O.0H2.C6H5, 
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occurs  largely  in  the  liquid  portion  of  Peril  balsam  ;  on  i 
crystallises  in  plates,  melts  at  about  l'<»  f  and  boils  abon 

PopuUnefC:   II  _.<>,._  II  _.<  >,  <  ,  occurs  in  thi 

and  leaves  of  the  aspen  (Popuhu  1  it  prepared  similarly 

to  salicine.    It  is  obtained  artificially  by  melting  salicine  with  bei 
anhydride;  it crystallisea  in  small  prisms  of  i 
poses  into  salicine  ami  benzoic  acid  on  boiling  with  baryta  n 
into  sugar,  saligenin,  and  bensoie  acid  with  mineral  acids. 

1049.  Chlor-b  II  .<  Q.C1,  n  prepared    by  the 
phosphoric   chloride    on    benzoic    acid    or   of    chlorine    on    ben 
aldehyde : 

C6TI  ,.<  <>.H  +  CI,  =  IK'l  +  CfH§.OO.OL 

It    is  a  liquid  of  unpleasant    burning  taste,  which  1m>:  and 

i-  slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  ml  hydrochloric  ••  < 

By  heating  with  j  bromide  or  iodide,  brom-benroy]  and  i<>d- 

ctivrlv   obtained.      By   the  action   <>f  pbospi 
chloride  at    lv(|    benxo-trici  (     ii  ,  is  obtained  as  a  liquid 

boiling  at  213    -11  ;  this  u  also  formed  by  the  longoontinu 
of  chlorine  on  toluene  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

1050.  /;■  ntsoic  n,,t,  ydrid  .<    .11  ,1    00    0,is  obtained  by 
iction  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  sodic  bensoate  or  by  the  d< 

tion  of  six  parts  of  the  latter  salt  with  one  part  of  phosphoric 
chloride  (comp.  >>  633).    Tlx  ta  formed  are 

and  the  residua]  anhydride  crystallised  from  alcohol,  it  forms  oblique 
prisms,  and  ifl  only  slowly  converted  int<>  cidon  lniilin^  with 

water;  it  melts  at  12    and  '  10°. 

Educed  anhydrides  of  the  b  id  radical  with  those  of  the 

fatty  acid  are  formed  bj  lical  with 

the  sodic  salt  ^\'  the  other  : 

M  ,00.01  +  KaO.(  OS  B    <  0.0.<  0.<  B 

I    II   CO.ONt  +  CLCX>.OH>=  Na(  1  +  I  Ml  .<  <',m  ,..(  ii  . 

They   are  not   volatile  as  such,  1mm-  d  distills! 

simple  anhydrides  containing  like  I  .  on 

heating    i  to    150  hide   distils, 

whilst  h  azoic  anhydride  behind  : 

\    OO.O.OO.CH        (C  H    i 

1051.  />'•  ■     B  l  '\  =  I    II  .'  ".Ml  .  is  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  et  icid,  benzoic  anhydride,  and 
chlor-benzoyl  with  ammonia  (comp.  §  636       It  crystallises  in  shii 
plates  and  tables,  melts  at    125  .  and  di 

mod  luhle  in  boilii  .    more  readily  in  alcohol 

ether.      ( 'hlor  -bens  »\  1,    whi  1    with    aniline,    yield 

1 1    .  <  i  I  N   I   .  1 1      1 1 .    I  !  , 

\  <\II  . 

both  in  the  form  of  difficultly  soluble  crystalline  oompouj 

.  or  hippurie  acid  : 
II    \«»,  =HO.OOCB  II      11. 

occurs  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  very  small  quantity 
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in  human  mine,  the  amount  in  the  latter  being  largely   incn 

acid,  tolu.no,  benzoic  aldehyde, cjnnaniic  or  quinic  acide 

d  internally.     It  can  be  obtained  artificially  by  toe  action  of 
•yl  chloride  <»n  argento-grro  19): 

BO.CO.OB    \  AMI  4-  ru  J0.<  .  B    -  AgCl 

I    HO.CO.CH,  N  I  ■<•.'  Ml. OH, 

and  by  I  iwianmi^  with  chfor-a  i      It  is  prep 

from  the  urn  •  end  hor  porating  to  ■  fourth  of  the 

original  volume   and  then   acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid;  the 
rated  erode  acid  ie  then  crystallised  from  >K>ili i i^r  water  to  which 
a  little  chlorine  •  d  added.     It  forme  Aming  rhombic 

oloble  in  •  It  yields  aalta  with  m- 

bo1  ■  oiling  with  baoce  or  acids  spliti  op  into  benzoic  acid  and 

On  '  ith  plumbic  oxide  it  ie  convert  d  into  bensamide,  the 

glyo  _r  oxidised  j  with  oitrooe  acid  it  yields  l>« 

■  id  . 

H0.(  0.0B  M   .II    •   HOE  +  H,0 

+     Il<).(     <><      II      ."    <.M|| 

1      I  I    .<    '  ed,  in 

addition  to  the  meth<  the 

distillation  of  ammonic  honioato  or  bonaimkUi  with  pho  ahy 

dride  (comp,  J  enxoyl  with  potassic  sulpho- 

II    I  nil  +  JKS.iN  =  2K<  I  +  I  <>,+  C8,  +  I'*'   II     I 

rleei  oil,  boiling  ai  191  .  of  .-]».  gr.   I  I  .  which 

nto    beOJOic   acid    and    ammonia    \>y    aqoeOOJ   acid 
alkalies,  and    I  with  ton:  ,  forming 

1052  Chlor-benaoyl,   when   treated  with 

ana'  -Intion    of  potasak   sulphide,  yields  tlio  j..  !t    of 

I  . .11    <  O.CH  +  ESK  =  KM  +r„||v('0>K. 

from  which  hydrochloric  acid  Kb*  i  m  a  fil»ro-crystal- 

line  mass  nearly  ineolnble  in  wan 

nnot  l>e  TOlatUieed  alone,  hut  di>tils  with   water  vapour.     Its 
ethereal  solution  oxidises  in  air  to  fan 

C6Hd.CO.S 
H5.CO.SH  +  O  =  H20  + 

OA.I 

Benzo-trichloride  (§  1049)  reacts  with  potaarie eolphide  in  alcoholic 
solution,  forming  potassic  dithio-benzoate  : 

C6H5.CC13  +  2K2S  =  3KC1  +  C If  A  8.8K, 

from  which  dithio-benaoic  acid,  C6H3.CS.SH,  can  be  separated  as  an 
unstable  violet-red  oil. 

s  s 
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Substitution  Products  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

1053.  Three  isomeric  groups  of  mono-substitution  products  can  be 
derived  from  benzoic  acid  in  which  a  hydrogen  atom  of  the  benzene 
nucleus  has  been  replaced  by  halogens,  nitro  or  amido  groups, 
hydroxy],  <fcc,  whose  metamorphoses  correspond  in  all  essentials  with 
those  of  the  benzene  substitution  products. 

By  the  direct  action  of  halogens,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride on  benzoic  acid,  derivative!  of  the  nicta  group  are  formed  either 
principally  or  exclusively,  all  of  which  can  !>••  converted  into  meta- 
hydroxy-benzoic  acid.  The  same  bodies  are  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  meta-suhstitution  products  of  toluene.  Similarly  para-substitu- 
tion products  of  toluene  yield  para-enbetitoted  benzoic  acids,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ortho-enbetitnted  toluenes  are  generally  completely 
destroyed  on  oxidation. 

The  most  important  materials  for  the  preparation  of  oHho-aabati- 
tuted  benzoic  acid-,  arc  Ofltho -hydroxy  l>enzoic  or  salicylic  acid  and 
ortho-nitro -benaoifl  acid,  the  latter  being  obtained  in  not  incon- 
sid.ral.Ir  quantity  together  with  mt-tauitro-benzoic  acid  by  the 
nitration  of  1-  id. 

1054.  The  halogi  >>  /■•  n  aolid  BobUntable  compounds, 
difficultly  soluble  in  water.  The  ortho  and  meta  derivativei  oryatal- 
lise  in  needles,  the  para  compounds  in  leafy  plates.  On  dry  distillation 
witli  lime  they  yield  halogen  Iwngenca  ;  e.g. 

C6H4C1.C0.0II  +  Ca(OH)2  =  CaC03  +  H20  -f  C6H5C1. 

Cfilorh,  nzoic  Acids,  C6H4C1.  ('<>.(  )1 1 .     Orikoeklor 
chlor+afy  is  obtained  from  salicylic  acid  by  the  action  of  phos- 

phoric chloride : 

CsH4(OB).OO.OH   •  MPOl,  =  2POC1,  +  L'Hcl  +  (V.H^l.co.ci, 

and  dooompoaition  "f  the  resulting  oriKoekhrl  fdoride  (an  oil 

boiling  at  240°)  with  water: 

C6H4C1.C0.C1  +  H..O=  IIC1  +  0«H4OI.OO.OH. 

It  oij  at  allien  in  colonrleai  aeadlea,  melting  at  137°  when  dry,  tat 
below  100°  when  moist;  it  is  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than  its 

ISOlll' 

MetacKL  moid  ia  formed  by  Una  oxidation  of  metachlor- 

toluene  ami  by  the  chlorination  of  DBfldame  by  nascent    chlorine  (from 

chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  from  ant imonic  chloride  on 

heating);   it  crystallises   in    needles  melting  at    159  .      PoraeMor- 

•/-/,  <>r  chior^kraeytio  <<ci-L  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  j 
chlor-toluene.  melt>  at   234     and  sublimes  in  brilliant  >cah->. 
A'/-,.  II  |  Br.(  '<  >.OH. — The  ortho  acid  i 

from  ortho-ilia/o -benaok  acid  by  heating  with  bromine  and  alcohol. 
The  isomers  arc  prepared  from  the  corresponding  chlor-benzoic  acid^. 
They  are  characterised  by  their  melting  points  : 

137°-138°  155°  250° 

Ortho-  Para-brom-benzoic  acid. 

Iodo-bcnioic  acids,  C61I4I.C0.0H,  are  prepared  from  the  cone- 
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ipooding  diaao-benaoie  acid  sulphatei  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid 
.  the  para  acid  aim  by  oxidation  of  paraiodo-tolnene  \ 
they  have  the  following  melting  points: 

159c  (ortho).  185°-187°  (meta). 

1055.  Nikv-bemoie  Aci  N02).CO.OH.— One  part  of  I 
an<l  powdered  benaoio  add  i>  intimately  mixed,  two  parti  of 
nitrate  and  thi  of  sulphuric  acid  then  added  ;  on  treatment  of 
the  mam  frith  mixture  of  nitro-benzoic  adds  ifl  left,  consist- 
ing principally  of  the  meta  add  together  with  mailer  quantities  of 
tli*-  ortho  acid  and  •  fcraceof  paranitro-b  1.  They  are  beat 
separated  in  the  form  of  their  bark  Baits,  that  of  the  ortho  acid  being 

lily  soluble  than  baric  metanitro-benaoata     Tin-  para  acid 
is  mo>t  readilj  \idation  of  solid  nitro-tolnene  : 

Orth...  .M.ti. 

Melting  point 140  HI     142 

m  .    .    .    .  1  N'  i  dies  and  plate*     Plates. 
5  "| 
required  W  parts,  11  more. 

pari  of  acid  J 

1056.  Ai  ii.  ire  obtained  by 
reduction  of  the  i  sulphide  or  with 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  Qnesnplo  i  method  the 
resulting   dilute   solution  is 

filtered  from  the  precipitated  basic  sine  carbonate,  the  ffLtrab 

1.  and  exceai  i  mido  benaoio  adds 

allise  out.  <  hrthamido  ' 

y  long  boiling  with  solution  of  iodic  hydrate  and 

tinned  addition  of  manganii  hition  i-  then 

alised  with  sulphuric  acidy  <  1  to  dryness,  and  < 

With  alcohol.     This  latter  d:-  lie  orthamid-  > 

finally  decomposed  by  acetic  add      The  amido-bomaoic  acids  melt  at 

111    (ortl  171    (m 

They  crystallise  in  need  Ive  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and 

d  acid  reaction.     Like  glyooeine  and  Ha  homologues,  they 

yield  Baits  with  acids  and  baSSS,  and  ai  aromatic  amines  show 
similar  changes  to  aniline;    e.g.   meta-amido  1  id,  on  heating 

with  glacial  acetic  rted  int<> 

(II  ;N  <  II  ,<  >  II  |.(  I  »<>li.mrtameric  with  hippuric  add  (§  1051);  it 
forms  a  microcry>talline  powder,  melting  at  220°-230°,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  and  converted  into  metamido-benzoic  acid  hydro- 
chloride, (V.lI.iNlU'O.CO.OH,  and  acetic  acid  by  heating  at  140° 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Ethyl  and  diethyl  meta-amido-benxoic  add, 
C6H4(N.C2H,.H).CO.OH  and  C6H4(N[CtHJ,),OaOH,  are  also 
known. 

Amido-benzoie  acid  hydrochlorides  react  in  aqueous  solution  with 
potnssic  pseudo-cyanate,  forming  uramido-benzoic  acids  (comp.  hydan- 
tote  acid,  §  724) : 

c'H^caoHC1  +  KNC0  =  KC1  +  c«H^'caoH  NHa 

The  meta  compound  crystallises  in  colourless  needles  with  one 

s  s  2 
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molecule   of  water   of  crystallisation,    and  evolves   water   at    200°, 

CJL.NII. 
being  converted  into  a  urea  derivative,    |  CO,  corresponding 

CO  .  NH . 

to  hydanto'in. 

1057.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  nitric  acid  solutions  of  the 

N   O  NO 

amido-benzoic    adds,    dicta  "benzoic   acid    nitrates,   *  ^  i  <•<")<  m 

separate,   which  behave  similarly  to  diazo-henzene  nitrate  (§   !' 
explode  on  heating,  are  converted  into  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  and  hy- 
droxy-benzoic acids  on   heating  with   Wftter,   and  on  treatment   with 
halogen  hydro-acids  yield  halogen-substituted  benzoic  acids. 

By  passing  nitrous  anhydride  into  alcoholic  solutions  of  the 
amido-benzoic  acids  orange  yellow  grannies  of  di.Lzo-amido-l>cnzoic 
acids  are  obtained  ;  these  air  also  obtained  directly  by  mixing  amido- 
benzoic  acids  -with  diazo-benzoic  acid  nitrates  (conip.  §  978).  They 
are  nearly  insoluble  in  water, alcohol, and  ether,  sndareweaz  difa 
acids,  which  explode  when  heated  alone.  Halogen  hydro-acids  decom- 
pose them  as  shown  in  the  following  equation  : 

n  „  m  >.NH.CsH4.OO.OH    ,  .,„...      .,  n  .01 
u«u«,0O.OB  +  -m  '        '  ■•.«  O.OB 

+  (Ml  .«      «    H4.CO.OH+  N2. 

1058.  The  nitrobenzoic  acids,  on  boiling  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
ie  hydrate,  yield  OKOXy 

HO.<  0.C  ii  li  ,.<<>.<  >n  ; 

v 

O 

whilst  when  treated  with  sodium  amalgam  theygfa 

HO.OO.C,  II,.  N      N.C,H4.OO.OB  ; 

and  these  finally ,  cm  boiling  with  ferrous  salts  and  iodic  hydrate,  yield 
lix. <    ii  ...  O.OH 

h )/,!>■  .     Tin-  latter  are  weak,  the 

IIN.i  ,11,. «  O.OH 
former  -non::,  dibasic  acids  (comp 

OH 

1059.  StUph*  mod  by  heating 

benzoic  acid  with   Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  passing  the 

vapours  Of  Bulphurio  anhydride  over  dry  benzoic   acid.      The   product 

is   diluted    with  water    neutralised    with    baric   carbonate,   and   on 

evaporation    the   difficultly    Soluble    harie  salt   of  the  para    OOmpOUnd 

first  separates,  whilst  later  the  more  readily  solubl  ompound, 

(',.  II,"  ,    '  ()l>.i.   is  obtained,  this  latter  being  formed  in  by  Ear  the 

largest  quantity.     From  these  salts  the  fires  acids  can  be  obtain- 
strongly  acid  crystalline  m affirm,  both   readily  soluble  in  water.       The 

meta  acid  detiqUBSO  B  in  air  ;   its  acid  baric  Bait,   (  (  •  "  ;  (  •<  »  <  m  )  -  ''a' 

is  dilhcultly  soluble,  that  of  the  para  acid  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
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//.  H4(OH)CO.OH. 

1060.  The  Ag  Mibine  the  properties of  acids 
with  those  of  phenols,  ami  may  therefore  be  designated  as  jri 

They   yield    monobasic    sths  when    treated    with 
alkaline   carbonates,  but   with   the  hydrates   of   the   strongly  basic 
exchange  the  phenol-hydrozyl  hydrogen   atom  for 
metal.     All  three  acids  yield  phenol  when  heal  d  with  tune  : 

,    i  0.OB  +Ga(OB  ,  =  <  si  0,  -  B,0  -  CfB  .OH. 

1061.  Oriko-hydroa  '•  occurs  in  the 
flowers  of  Spinas,  and  as  its  methylic  silt  forms  the  chief  constituent 
of  the  American  winter  green  oil  (from  QariUl  It 
i-  obtained  synthetically  from  phenol  by  the  simultaneous  action  of 

im   and   carbonic    anhydrid  conveniently    by   hea 

Bodinm  phenol  at  L80  in  s  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  when  one- 
half  of  the  phenol  distils,  leaving  a  residne  of  dibasic  lieylate  : 

ll   ONa  +00,=CiH4^>Nl|   -  C  II  .OH. 

It    is   also   formed   by  the  oxidation  of  saligenin   (§   1028) 
plic  aldehyde  (§  L033),  or  by  fusion  of  ortho-halogen  benzoic  acids, 
rtho  toluene  sulph  th  caustic 

\  He  acid  crystallis  -,  melting 

at   156     and  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  ana  1 » •  i  1  i n lt  s 

.   hut  requiring  uearrj  cold 

r  for  solution.  spoees  into  phenol  and  carbonic 

anhydride,  hut  can   he  sublimed  un  d  careful 

normal  souic  salt  decomposes  si  die  salicylate, 

phenol,  and  carbonic  anhydri 

11  !oO.ONs  =  C  ,l;  •  0.O1S    +  '    "  ,0B  +  ' 

hut     the     residue 

hut  of  dibasi 
Like  phenol,  salicylic  acid  deep  bluish-viold    coloration 

with  ferric  ehloride.  The  alkali  salts  are  all  pretty  readily  soluble 
and  crystallisable.     Norma! 

0.0  |Ba,Hs6, 

forms  needles,  and  on  addition  of  baryta  water  to  its  boiling  aqueous 
solution  gives  difficultly  soluble  plates  of  the  dibasic  salt  : 

"'CO.o/     »2H20. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  salicylic  acid  can  be  readily  obtained   by 

heating  salicylic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  respective  alcohols. 
On  mixing  them  with  cold  concentrated  solutions  of  alkalies,  metallic 
derivatives  Beparafa  '  >.M  .<<>.»  u  ,,lf,2n+1,  in  crystalline  form, 

and  yield  the  ethereal  salt  again  on  addition  of  acids,  hut  salt-  of 
salicylic  acid  and  alcohol  on  boiling  with  water.     Methylic  salicylate, 
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06H4(OH).CO.O.CH3,   occurring    naturally  in   gaultheria   oil,    i 
colourless  oil  of  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  boiling  at  224°;  the  tthylic 
salt  boils  at  221°.     Both  are  heavier  than  water,  are  difficultly  soluble 
therein,  and  give  violet  colours  with  feme  chloride. 

1062.  On  heating  the  above-mentioned  metallic  derivatives  of  the 
ethereal  salicylate!  with  alkyl  iodides  at  100°-120°,  etkt  realaUcyLtfkar 
salicylates  are  obtained : 

C,<=H<CO.O.CH3  +  ICH3  =  NaI  +  C<H<.COC0.bH3 

from  which,  on  saponification  and  decomposition  of  the  salts  with 
acids,  salicylic  acid  ethers  are  obtained,  isomeric  with  the  ethereal 
salicylates.     Methylic    methyl salicylate    i-    an    oil    boiling   at    248°. 

(Mil 

M>  thyl-salicylic  acid,  C6H4  V,q  (  &  .  crystallises  in  well-formed  colour- 
less tables,  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water,  and 
melting  at  98-5°  ;  it  u  /"//  coloured  by  ferric  chloride.  It  unites  with 
only  one  equivalent  of  metal  and  decomposes  above  200°  into  carbonic 
anhydride  sad  methyl-pheny]  ether  (anisol,  §  960): 

^6**4!cO.OH  =  ^2  +  C6H5.O.CH3. 
By  action  of  chlor-acetyl  on  salicylic  acid  saiicylic  acid  a- 
C6H4'(,q  ky?    ,  is  formed,  which  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  and  on 
treatment  with  alkalies  yields  dibasic  salicylates  and  acetates: 

+  NsO.(  .11  <>  -  I'll 

Tins  behaviour   with  the  alcohol   and  acid    radical   haloids  shows 

considerable  analogj  b  tieylio  acid  and  giyeollic  arid  and  its 

homolognes.  which  IS  farther  exemplified  bj  the  formation  of  ethereal 
anhydrides.  By  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxychloride on  salicylic  acid 
or  its  Baits  waticjfUcU    i>   obtained.  ding  to  glycollide    and 

lactide  : 

1I4.0H  C  H.  "-CO 

2  |  +  POCl3  =  3HC1  +  HPO3  +    I 

I  n.OH  I  0      O— C0H4 

It  is  purified  by  extraction  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  water  and 
crystallisation  of  the  residue  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol;  it  crystal- 
lises in  concentrically  grouped  needles,  melts  al>ove  200°,  and  is  rapidly 
converted  into  salicylates  by  alkalies. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia   on  ethereal  salicylates  galicylam'vle, 

OH 
C6H4*p^  f^TT  ,  isomeric  with  the  amido-benzoic  acids,  is  formed;  it 

crystallises  in  yellow  plates  and  melts  at  142°. 

By  the  action  of  the  halogens  (in  the  case  of  iodine  in  the  presence 
of  alkalies  or  of  iodic  acid)  salicylic  acid  is  readily  converted  into 
mono-,  di-,andtri-halogen-sub>tiiut*'d  salicylic  acids;  fuming  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  nitro-salicylic  acids  (o.  and  p.)  and  dinitro  salicylic 
acid. 
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1063.  Metaoxy-beiizolc  acid,  frequently  termed  oa  acid, 
is  obtained  by  panning  nitrous  anhydride  into  ■  dilute  I  filing  aqueous 
solution  of  inetiiiuido-benzoic  acid  or  by  boiling  nietadiazo-benzoic  acid 
nitrate  with  water.  It  is  also  readily  obtained  by  fusing  nieta- 
halogenated  benzoic  acids  and  metasulpho-benzoic  acid  with  po4 
hydrate,  and  similarly  from  metacreaoL  It  forms  a  crystalline  powder 
consisting  of  very  small  quadratic  tables,  sometimes  aggregating  to 
warty  messei .,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water. 
melts  at  200°,  and  can  be  to  a  great  extent  distilled  unchanged,  but 
on  stronger  hfiating  'It-composes  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  phenol. 
It  doei   not  yield  a  violet  colour  with    ferric  chloride,   but    in  other 

tects  behaves  analogously  to  saHoyfio  acid.  It  gives  norma]  and 
dibasic  salts,  ethereal  salts,  and  the  isomeric  alkyl-ether  metaoxy- 
benzoic  acids,  but  does  not  yield  ethereal  anhydrides.     Bthyhc  m>tn- 

henzoate  is  a  solid,  crystallising  in  tables,  melting  at  72",  and 
boiling   at  282 \      With   cold    concentrated   sodic  hydrate  it   yields 

tals  of  the  formula  <  11  ,*  (M\  (  ...  .  Methyl-metaoxy-benzoic 
acid,  OsP/qq  qA>  crystallises  in  needles  and  melts  at  95°.    Be> 

i(  ',l|,°,  meltaat  Il'7 

1064.  /'"  is  usually  obtained  by  hosting  pod 
phenylate  at  200    in  a  stroasa  of  oarbonk  anhydride,  or  from  po( 
salicylate  at  the  bum  temperature.     It  is  further  obtained  by  [^"■'"g 
nitrous  anhydride  into  a  hot  aqueous  aolmtion  of  paramido  ben 
acid;  by  fusing  narahalogen-hrnsaoif  acids,  paraanlnho-Denaoic  acid, 
paracresol,  and    many  Joe,    diagoo's   blood,    &&),    witli 
alka! 

loxy-benzoic  acid  crystallises  with  one  molecule  of  water  in 
inonoclinie  prisms;  when  anhydrous  it  melts  ;it  310  .  It  can  be 
Sublimed  partlj  unchanged,  but  is  at  the  same  time  in  part  decom- 
posed into  carbonic  anhydride  and  phenol.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold 
water  than  its  isomeric 

It    does   not   produce   any  violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride,   but 

-  an  amorphous  yellow   precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of   ferrio 

chloride.      With  regard  to  metallic  and  ethereal  salts  and  etherdike 

compounds,  it  completely  resembles  itsisomerides,  giving,  for  example, 

a  soluble  neutral  basic  salt,  [(  ,;I1  ,(OH).CO.O]2Ba,  and  a  difficultly 

soluble  basic  baric  salt,  C6H4  '«~  ^/ 

Met  hylic  paraoxy-benzoate,  CeH4(OH).CO.O.CH3,  crystallises  in 
tables  and  boils  at  283°.  Ethylic  paraoxy-benzoate  melts  at  113° 
and  boils  at  2973. 

1065.  Anisic  acid,  or  methyl  paraoxy^benzoic  acid  : 

C6H4(O.CH3).CO.OH, 

is  obtained  from  dibasic  potassic  paraoxy-benzoate  by  heating  with 
methylic  iodide,  saponification  of  the  salt,  C6H4(O.CH3).CO.O.CH3, 
with  potassic  hydrate,  and  decomposition  of  the  resulting  potassic 
anisate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  still  more  readily  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  its  aldehyde  (§  1033)  or  the  anethol  of  arise  oil  with 
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chromic  acid.     It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  large  priiens,  mell 
175°,  sublimes  unchanged,  and  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

When    treated    with   tin-    strongest    baSOS   it    only    unites    with 
equivalent  of  metal;  it  yields  paraoxy-benzoic  acid  on  fusion  with 
potassic  hydrate : 

^G^4!cO.OK  "*"  ^KC^II  =  C6H4'oq  qj^  4-  KsOOa  -f  SHj, 

and  gives  methyl   haloids  and   fi-ee  paraoxy-benzoic  acid  on   heating 
with  fuming  halogen  hydro-acids: 

0fH«!ob.OH  +  HI  =  I0H*  +  °iH«.OO.OB 

By  action  of  halogens  paraoxy-bensoio  acid  and  anisic  acid  are 
eon  verted  into  halogen  substitution  products,  by  fuming  oitric 
into  mono-  and  diiritro-nrcducts. 

Duttbti 

1066.  Three  dichlor-h  known.  The  1:3:4 
modification  is  obtained  by  the  ohlorinaoion  of  either  para-  or  meta- 
chlor-benaoic  acid,  and  also  by  the  oxidation  of  dichlor-toluene  and 

of  dirhlor-U'ii/vl  eli]ori<l<-.  <   ,  I  I    I        I    1 1    <   1.      Jt  cry-talli-es  in  colour- 

melting  at  902*  and  difficultly  soluble  in  water.     Hie 

1  :_!:o   (or    1:2:0)  derivative  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  potassic  chlorate  on  benonic  acid,  and  by  the  action  of 

aiitiinonic  chloride  on  orthochloivbenspic  acid  ;  iterystallises  in  slender 
needles  and  melts  at    156  .     1:2:4  dichlor-h  I   ined, 

together  with  the  two  preceding,  l>y  the  action  of  water  on  dichlor- 
benso- trichloride ;  it  orystallisei  in  small  needles  and  melts  at  L2( 
Three  corresponding  dil  been  prepared     1: 

melting  at     20*  ;T    151       1.VJ     ;  mkI 

I  :3:4,  melting  al  0°.      Dim 

known  of  th-  .  obtained  by  treatment  of  mei 

acid    with   nitio  M»lj»hui-ic  acid,   is   the    L  :  2  :  4  OOmpOUnd  ;    it    mel' 

l'iii  .     Orthonitro-bensoic  acid,  when  similarly  tt 

dinitro  aci.K     1 :2 :5,  melting  al  11"   ;   1:2:4,  melting  at  179°;  and 

1:2:6,   melting    at    202  .        I  hainido  h.-nzoic    acids,    chlor   and    hiom 
nitro  hen/oii-  acid-,  and  disulpho  Un/oic  acids  are  also  known,  in  each 

a]   isomers       8  nd  halogen-substituted  hydi 

bensoic  acids,  anisic  acids,  ^  roup,  but 

their  complete  description  would  lead  too  far. 

The  <////<  diphmoi bemoie  ae 

c  11    OB  _.»  0.OH, 

on  the  contrary,  an-  of  considerable  importance.     Of  the  six  possible 
isomers  tour  are  known. 

1067.  1.    (Kri/s(ilic///ic    or    /■ 

heating    salicylic   acid   with    iodine  and    iodic   acid,  mono-  and  diiodo- 

salicylio  acid  are  formed,  and  can  be  separated  by  con  version  into  their 
sodic  salts,  that  of  mofiiodo  nsKrylir  add  being  more  readily  soluble. 

Pure   iodo  salicylic   acid    is    nearly    insoluble   in   water  and   meh- 
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When  heated   with  the  most   concentrated   potassic  hyd 
•  i. .11.  till  ii»«lo salicylic  acid  no  longer  separatee  on  acidulating,  ii 
averted  into  potassic  onj  salicylate,  firom  which  the  free  acid  ii 
liberated   by  sulphuric  aold  and  Mparated  by  shaking  frith  ether. 

\  lie  aci'l [crystallises  in   shining  needles,  melts  at   196      ! 
and  requi  f  water  ai  lt">    for  solution.   Qn  dry  distillation 

elds  hydroqois  fcherwith  some  pyrocatochiii.     With  ferrio 

chloride  it  gives  ■  deep  bine  ooloor. 

•_'.  /  frequently  occurring  product 

of  the  <!•  'ii  of  resina  (guaiacum,  dragon's  blood,  assafoetida, 

myrrh,  Ac.)  by  fusion  with  potassio  hydrate,  and  is  further  obtained, 
by  the  name  method,  from   the  sulphonic  adds  of  para-  and  d 

!.  from  iodo  paraoxybenaok  acid,  mtftchin,  quinic  acid,  vanillins, 
and  other  bodies,     h  ra  frith  one  molecule  of  water  in  plates 

loohol,  and  ether,  and  when  drj  melts 
at  199  .    With  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  dark  bluisl  Aeration, 

which  is  changed  to  blue  on  addition  of  a  imall  <|M.uitit\  Or  to 

dark    red    with    more   of   tlic    lut;  di>t illat i<  n    decomposes    it 

ahydride  and  i  bin. 

ber  like  .;.  ,iiic  acid  :  — 

1  : 


I  II  ..     -Mil. 


is  obtained  by  ooridatii  aldehyde  ($   L094),  and  by  heal 

buio  acid  wit b  diiodide 

(  Ml    OK     I  O.OE  H  «ll  I    -  j K  I  -i    II     °<  11    )  I  O.OK. 

in  oolourlesfl  needles,  which  melt   at  228"  ai 
sublimed. 

Two  modificatkma  of  methyl  pn  tad  : 

I    II    OB    O  II   >.<  O.OH, 

arc  known  : — 

II    :OHal:!  btained  by  the 

ition  of  vanillinc  (§   In.; j)  and  oomiferine.     It    crystallisei 
white  plates,  melts  at  21  I     212  .  and  can  !*■  sublimed. 

LOB  :OB  :OCHj  =  1  :3:  I),     obtained    by 
heating   ;  1  with  methylic  iodide   and  potassic  hy- 

drate, melts  al  •_,.)0°. 

Diiil'thij'  II      I  »(    II     ,  (  '!  ..nil.     'm    identical 

with 

Untfkgfo  II    <«||    „.».     h   ,.<  <h>||, 

itained  by  tin-  oxidation  of  ethyl  eUgenol  ;  it  melts  at  190°. 

5.  Two  4  re  obtained  by  fusion  of  the 

two  disulpho-bensoic  acids  with  potassic  hydrate:  the  disulpho-acid 
obtained  by  the  action  of  Bulphuric  anhydride  on  benzene  yielding 
1  :"_' :  ;.  melting  at  220  .  and  giving  no  colour  with 

ferric  chloride  j  whilst  the  disulpho-benxoic  acid,  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  toluene  disulnhonic  acid,  gives  1  :2:4  dioxy-benzoic  acid, 
melting  at  194°  and  giving  a  dark  red  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 
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Tri-sv  Acid  8. 


1068.  Gallic  hci<1,  07H,;O,  =  ( ',  1 1  _<<  > I { )3.CO.OH  (1:2:4 
trioxybenzoic  acid,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  tri-substituted 
benzoic  acids.     It  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  the  wild  vine,  in  mangoes, 
in  divi-divi  (fruit  of  Ca49aljniU   mriaria).  and  also  in   small  quantity 
in  gall  nuts,  from  which  it  can  Ik-  obtained  by  boiling  with  water. 

It  can  be  obtained  artificially  from  tannic  acid  by  l>oilin#  with 
dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  by  ■ponteneonsly  Occurring  fermentation  of 
solutions  of  tannic  acid,  and  finally  from  diiodo-scn  id.     This 

latter,  obtained  from  the  act  run  of  iodine  and  iodic  acid  on  .salicylic 
acid,  and  separated  from  moniod-salicylic  acid  m  above  described, 
yields  pn.tocatechuic  eeid  when  freed  with  alkalies,  but  |K)tassic 
gal  la  to  when  heated  at  1  10°-150°  with  a  solution  of  potassic  car- 
bonate. 

Gallic  acid  cryatallieBi  from  l*oilinu'  water  in  tine  .silky  needled, 
(  11,  <  >  II  .«  >.  which  dissolve  in  3  parts  of  boiling  and  100  parte  of 
cold  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.     At  100°  it  loses  the  \-> 

:  \stalli>atii»n,  thm   melts  at  about   200°,  and  decomposes  at  2 
into  carbonic  anhydride  and  pyrogallol  (§999).     The  aoncoui  solu- 
tion gives  a  blackish  bloc  j"  with  ferric  chloride,  and  reduces 
solutions  of  the  noble  metal-.      Its  normal  salts,  e.g. 

I   B  i  aoK, 

.table  in  the  dry  state,   but  in  aqueous  solution   absorb  OXJ 
and  decompose.     Those  oxidation  processes  m  daily  quickly 

in  solntioni  of  the  basio  salta,  wfaiob  contain  up  to  four  eqnivalei 
metal.       TreaU-d    with   ohl<  li    colourless   dj 

trimoeto-galk* a     ■.  C  ll.«».«    H  OH.     Droniine  at  ordinary 

teui|»  it    into    brOBS-    end    dibrom  gallic    acid.    both 

t lline  OOmpoe  liieh  thfl  I  i  I 

rouatituiioo  product  "t*  bananas  acid. 

1069.  T ■•  ,11    Of,  el  tnda  in  nes 
to  gallic                g,  probably  iti  aieal  anhydride : 

.    ii    OB    ,(  o.O.(    H.  "li    OO.OH. 

It  i-  formed  from  gallic  acid  by  beating  at  120    with  phoaphorifl  i 

chloride,  and    by   boiling   its  solutions   with   ai  ms  a 

chief  constituent  of  the  ordinary  and  Chinese  gal]  nuts  and  of  sumach 

(lca\  -  R  hich   it    may  |  r  ice 

repeated  long  mar  oration  of  the  powdered  substances  with  double  the 

quantity  of  a  mixture  of  four  parti   ether  and  one  |  aoL      The 

filtered   solution    is   then  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to   1^ 
time  the   weight  of  the   gall    nuN,  the  alcohol   and   ether  evaj»orated, 

and  tlu*  .  -olution  finally  brought  to  drynesi  on  the  v 

bath. 

Tannin  is  an  amorphous  ■hiwi-ng  mass,  readily  soluble  in  water,  of 

itringent  taste  end  weak  acid  reaction.     Its  aqueous  solution 

is  precipitated  by  mineral  add!  and  many  alkaline  Beta,  and   gives  a 

bleieh  black  precipitate  with  ferric  salti  (ink).     It  is  preoi- 

pitata  with   gelatine  solutions,  and   is   removed  from   its  solutions  by 

,e.  the  different  varieties,  of  leather  being  formed.     It 
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farther  givei  precipitatei  with  tartar  emetic,  ■tarch  solution,  albumin, 
nearly  all  alkaloids.     Bui  Km  1  with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride,  it 

1  .  melting  at  1 
It  forme  neutral  and  be  T!i*-  latter  aheorbin|  from 

the  iii  aii-1  hemming  brown-coloored. 

:  aeons  solution  of  tannin  for  •  long  time  to  the 

tin*  air.  a  deposit    is   obtained  which   is  a    mixture   of  gallic 
add  together  with  ellagic  acid,  an  oxidation  prodoet  of  tannin. 

1070.   El  I     |HtO  .11  fit   ifl    Jao  obtained  by  b 

gallic  acid  with  dry  amnio  acid  at   ISO  -160°,  by  lorn:  heating 

_  (Hit- acid  with  iodine,  and  forms  the  main  I 
nt  of  1"  '1  calculus  of  the    \\  v 

a  nil--  yellow  microcryatalline  j  early  in- 

le  in   water,  difficultly  eolnble  in  alcohol,   and  forming  readily 

.Its  with  ai-ids.     At  1"<)    it  loeei  dhaation, 

and  i    into    an 

i  i 
1071  '      I!     I  >, .  occurs  rhiefly  in  the  cinchona  harks 

ilt,  hut  is  also  fuund  in   many  Other  plants,  Mich  M  the 

Kill..  e  beana,  4 

On    ;  juinine  alkaloids   f  Milphuric 

..  with  milk  of  lime,  it  remains  in  solution  as  calcic 

salt,  which,  on  •  solution,  is  obtained  in  large  efl 

•    rhcemhfc  oryetali  \w 

ntion  of  the  aqneoue  solution  of  thia  ealt  with  i  I  and 

:  the  Utrate,  qnink  acid  eryeteUieei  in  oblique  rhombic 
inble  in  water  and  oeefc 
solution   rotatee  the  plane  of  pularisntion  of  light   to    the   left      The 
Hon;  .  soluble  and  contain  one  eqnimleni 

l)ut  I  i  and  eon 

On  dry  distillation  qmnic  acid  yields  bydroqiunoni  beehin, 

.id.  phenol,  Arc  ;  by  I  with  oxidising  agenta,  e.g. 

by  hi  0  tn it-    dioxid,-   and   dilute   sulphuric    acid,   it   is 

i  into  formic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  <|uii  I  lently 

d  with  phosphoric  chloride,  it  yields  metaehlor-benaoyl  chloride, 

<  ,H.«  ':.<  OA  1.     >    beating  with  concent*  ated    hydriodic  acid,   only 
to  acid.     Fusion  with  caustic  potaah  or  the  action  of  hrominc  on 
leous  solution  it  into  protocatechuie  acid. 

It   can    therefore   be  regarded   ai  the  hexhydride  of  a  tetroxy- 
oid  (oomp.  5  W,  •-').  0«Hf(OH  i4.OO.OH 

HOMOLOGUES    OF    BENZOIC    ACID. 

fs  of  th*>  1  '   ,  H  502. 

1072.   PA  He  acid,  or  a-toluic  acil .   CgHg.CHg.00.OH,   is 

rally  prepared  from  benzylic  chloride  (§  1027)  by  heating  with 
-sic  cyanide  and  alcohol,  when  benzyl  cyanide,  or  phenyl  aceto- 
nitril.  (',,11  <  H  _.<  IN,  boiling  at  229  ,  is  obtained,  and  this  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  alkalies.  It  is  also  synthesised  as  its  ethylic  salt  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  brom-benzene  and  ethylic  chlor-acetate  with 
powdered  copper  at  200°  : 

<  .  H  -,Br  +  C1.CH,.00.< >.C  11,+  Cu,  =  CugBrd 
+  C€Hg.CHg.<  11 ,. 
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It  is  obtained  from  mandeiic  acid  by  reduction  witli  bydriodic  i 
from  vulpinic  acid  bj  decomposition  irith  baryta,  and  from  ata 

acid  l)v  fusion  iritl  hydrate,     Phenyl-acetic  acid  cr; 

in  shining  plates,  melts  si   76*5  ,  and  boils  at  J • » ^  .     Bromine 
nitric  acid  in  the  cold  convert  it  into  para-enbstiiuikai  prodm 

Benzyl  ic  cyanide,  mentioned  above,  occurs  in  the  ethereal  uil  of 

Tri>j>(i><>l-)iiii  ma 

OH 
1073.   ToUtie  adds,  or  methyl  benzoic  adds,  C§H4\  ,  m,ii- 

known  in   three   modifications,  ortho,  nicta.   and   para.  and 

last  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  Hie  ($  1021) 

with  dilate  nitric  acid  ■ 

«    il  i  ii3),  -i-  30  =  CH,  I  B  kOO.OH  +H,0, 

and  oao  I  bed  from  thenitroprodni  same  time 

by  distillation  with  irater  rapour. 

M  irhen  pure,  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  bat  is  when 

mixed  with  parexylene,  yielding  a  miztnre  of  mstav  and  para-tolaio 
acids,  which  cannot  be  completely  separated. 

1.  Ortho  I  \d  is  nsoally  prepared  from  its  nitril,  <n 

\  decomposition  with  alcoholic 
chloric  acid.     It  crystallises  in  long  fine  needles,  melta  at  102  .  and  is 
difficultly  aolnble  in  cold,  readily   in  b  I  taridation    with 

chromic   and    Bolpbaric   acid    convnt>    it    not    into   phthalic  acid. 

into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  (oomp.  I  m  the  other 

hand,  much  phthalic  acid  is  obtained  by  employs  mctly  the 

amount  manganate  in  alkaline  solnti 

.    i    1 1    «  1 1  .11''..:.  mllisen  in  ad  is 

readily  aolnble  in  water.     I  •  itrio  ad  into 

M     HO     CH     0O.<  »H.  melting  at   1  15  . 
Ortkt  I     M.  I  II     I  N.      prepared  from  ortho  tolnidine 

014)  by  lii -i  converting  it  into  iscsulpboc^  id  then  he 

t Ids  w  itli  powdered  copper.     It  is  an  oil  of  bitter  almond-like  odour, 
boiling  at  l  , 

2.  M  i-  obtained  in  i  f  purity  1  ►  v   h. 

uvitic  acid  with  lime  : 

II    I  II     I  O.OH   .   •  34     OB     =  2CaOO,  +  HI,0 
+  L(    I' 
It   crystallises  in  i  A  is  more  readily 

soluble  in  water  than  the  preceding.     Chromic  and  sulphuric  add 
phthalic  acid.     The  readily  soluble  calcic  >alt  : 

tallisefl  in  ■pear-shaped  needles. 

.">.   /  obtained    by    treating   psrabrom-toluene 

(§  1012)  with  sodium  ai  -•  anhydride: 

Clll.('„llI.r.f  +  CX),  +  Na.  =  NaBr  +  <   II .,«".  H..« 

or  by  saponification  ^(  'ting 

btained  from    paratoluidine   by  conversion  into    isosulpho- 

cyanate,  &c.,  or  from  p  luene  sulphonate  by  dry  di>tilla- 


phenyl-p»  <;:>: 

ti.'n  witl  I-  crjstallima  in  oeedles,  melts  at  I7fi  . 

and  il  wry  difficultly  soluble  in  c«>l<l  water.      I  *'<>n    it    yields 

phthalic  acid  ;    its  calc  1 1  dlisea  in 

■hining  prisms,  which  arc  readily  soluble.     With  concentrated  nitric 
acid  it  yiel  .  melting  at  189  -190°. 

All  three  toluic  acids  yield  irhen  distiHed  with  lime: 

1  ".;!  Sob  *  (  "  ,'U3- 

1074.  PA  il  .'    II,1  0.  OH.  Two  are  known, 

hydrocinj  nd. 

.  ia  obtaini 
•i  cinnamio  acid,  < ' .  1 1 .'  refbl 

phenyl-propyl  alcohol  (§    1 030),  and  bom  its 
nitrile,  pi  i     II    I  H    '  II    <\'.  by  heating  with  hy- 

i.     Thia  u  oil  of  watcrcrea! 

iion  of  i 
in  oil  boiling  at  361    and 

Uy.i  her,  alcohol,  and  boiling 

r,  difficultly  in  cold   «  md   boils 

cid  ;  fuming  i 
it  ii  cinnamic  mcidt  Ibnaing  ftat  needlas,  melting 

// v  I  '     II   ■ '   II ' ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  |  j 

I   by  addition   of  it   ia  a  liquid 

which  dcea  m 

107.')  then*  only  the  para 

oomponnd  ha  taon  of  aodhim  and  carbonic 

anhydride  on  parabrom-ethyl-benxi 

(II  .(     B4.Br  4-  N;,_,  +  00,  ^NaBr  +  <  ,H  .<    II.  I 

and   hy  oxidation   of  paraditthyi  with    dilute   nitric 

acid.     It  (on  ■  acid,  and   melta  at   II". 

Chromic  add  oxid  hthalic  acid. 

1076.    />  I    II       (\  Il  pl|.    Of  th<  »  three 

>wn. 

-formed!  lation  of  meeitylene 

with  dilute  nitric  acid.     It  crystalHaea  from  boiling  water  u 
from  alcohol  in  lai  its  at  166  r  and  can  besubtio 

distillation  with  lime  converts  it  into  metaxylene  (§  1031)  ;  by  ozida- 
with  chromic  acid  it  is  converted   into  the  dibasic  uvitic 
ill),  and  finally  into  the  tribaaio  trimesic  acid  (§   11 L3,  1 ). 

H902)2Ba,  en  in  large  prisms,  readily  soluble  in 

id,  (CO.OH  :CH,:CH,  =  1:2:4),  is  prepared  from  brom- 
ans  of  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride.     Like  the 
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preceding,  it  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  mow  readily  in  alcohol, 
from  which  it  crystallises  in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  126°. 
It  yields  metaxylene  when  distilled  with  lime.    Its  calcic  salt . 
(C9H9O2)20a,2H2O, 

crystallises  in  large  prisms. 

By  oxidation  of  pseudocumene  with  dilute  nitric  acid  xylic  acid 
is  obtained  together  with 

Paraxylic  acid,  (1  :3:4),  which  can  be  separated  from  the  former 

by  means  of  its  calcic  salt,  2(C9H90>) ,«  a. 7 11  < »,  w  hick  crystallises  in 

bunches  of  brittle  needles.     The  free  acid  crystallise!  from  alcohol  in 

concentrically  grouped  spear-like  needles.    It  yields  ortboxylene  when 

distilled  with  lime. 

C 1 1 
Paramcthiil-j'h >  mil  06  tic  t»Mt  CgH/p-rr3  p/-v  qtt,  or  «- 

is  prepared  from  its  nitrile,  lolyl  cyanide  (comp.  §  1029,  1),  in  the 
usual  manner,  in  the  form  of  broad  shining  plates,  melting  at  42°.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  water. 

1 1 1202. 
i     II 

1077.  1.    Cum  '      'I;  (  (IM|i-   ■  i1  'r:tpr<ij»yl   benzoic  acid,  is 

formed,  together  with  cuminic  alcohol,  when  their  aldehyde  (^  1035) 
it  heated  with  alooholie  potassic  hydrate.     It  crystallises  in  tabl. 
prisms,  only  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  melts  at   111     1  15°, 
and  can  be  sublimed.     Ohromk  acid  oxidises  it  to  terephthalic  acid. 

{/  /   1  IT      \ 

tained  by  oxidation  of  dnrene  (j   L025)  with  boiling  aqveonf  nitric 

acid.      It  Crystallisei  from   alcohol    in  hard  shining  prisms,  melts  at 

149 D— 160  ,  and  if  scarcely  dissolved  by  boiling  arab 

1078.  //  On  H|402,  or  j 

add,  i'„lllrji    (()()H'^   obtained  from  its  nitrile,  and   this  from 

cumin  alcohol  by  convei>ion  into  chloride  and  decomposition  with 
potassic  cyanide.     It  melts  at  59  . 

Aromatic  Hydro.w  A 

1079.  The  aromatic  hydroxy  -acids,  bo  which  gTOttp  the  hydroxy 
derivatives  of  benzoic  acid   prcvioutdy  mentioned   also  lieloii-'. 

by  their  formula  as  homologies  of  the  latter,  but  this  is  truly  the 
only  when  the   hydroxy]  substitution  OOOnn  at  tlie  bensene  group,  in 
which   case   the    hvdtoxy-aeids   have    the  properties  of  phenols  also. 
Such  compounds  may   arise   both   from   the  alkyl   l>enzoic  acids  and 
from  the  aromatised  fatty  acids  (comp.  §  1044);  e.g. 


0 


^  I  CO  OH      and       C6H4lCH2.CH2.CO.OH 

■  tic  acids.  Melitolic  acid. 

If  the  substitution  occurs  in   the   aromatised   fatty  aoidl  at   the 
groups   CnH2n  lying  between  the  benzene  nucleus  and  the  CO.<  >fl 
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group,  aromatic  derivative  of  the  alcohol  acids  are  obtained;  e.g. 
phenyl  glyoollk  add,  0§H».OH(OH).OO.OH.     Finally,  in  the  alky] 

•  •his  the  substitution  can  occur  in  the  alkyl  group,  so  that 
aromatic  alcohol  acids  result,  like  §  108 

In  the  case  of  the  hydroxylated  acids  many  combinations  of  these 
varieties  of  substitution  might  occur,  so  that  the  number  of  possible 
isomers  is  very  large. 

b  qftk*  Fot  mufa  I  nII  2n_8(OH).CO.OH. 

Acids  of th.  Formula  I  rll„(0H)C0.0H. 

i  mi 

1080.  //  >.  C6H3(0H  >  (  (  i  <ht-  Of  the  numerous 

ble  isomers  five  are  known.     Three,  the  cresotic  aci*ls,  are  pre- 
I  by  the  action  of  sodium  and   carbonic   anhydride  on  the  three 

nodifioata  aaol  : 

(  ,11  .  +  CO,  =  (11  :iiN;ni<  ll3).C0.0Na  +  11  . 

They  crystallise  in  needles,  and  in  aqueous  solution  give  violet 
Colorations    With    fonic  chloride.        Without   dooU    they    contain    the 

hydroxy]  and  «  O.OB  groups  in  neighbouring  (ortho)  positions,  and 
are  therefore  methyused  aalieylie  adds, 

117      1  .  from  ortho-cresol,  at    1 

and  .  from  metscreeol,  at  17  1. 

tied  by  (avion  a  it!  f  the 

Bolpho-paratoluk  aci<l.  obtained  by  oxidation  of  thio-oymophenol 
({  1023),  arstalhses  in  needles  and  melts  a4  203    203°. 

is  obtained  from  nit  I  by  reduo- 

tion  to  amido  paratoluic  acid  and  decomposition  of  the  latter  with 
nitrons  acid  in  boiling  aqoeoaa  eolation.  It  1 1  \-tallises  in  needles 
grouped  in  st.u-dike  forms,  and  melts  at  1S3°-184°.     Both  oxytohiic 

•  ■  no  coloration  with  ferric  chloride. 

1081.  /'/  Hie  add,  I  .11  .»  II  OH).OO.OH,  or  mc 

oed  from  banaaldehyda  in  the  same  manner 
acid  from  acetic  aldehyde.  Benaaldehyde  unites  directly  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  forming  Ixmzylidene  hydrate  cyanide,  I  II  .<  IM  >H).CN, 
whose  aqneons  solution,  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  convert ed 
into  amnionic  chloride  and  mandelic  acid.  The  solution  i-  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  the  water  bath  and  the  mandelic  acid  extracted  with 
ether.  It  crystallises  in  prisms  or  tables,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
melts  at  115°;  oxidising  agents  convert  it  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  benzoic  aldehyde  or  acid.  Hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acids 
readily  convert  it  into  phenyl-chlor-  or  phenyl-brom-acetic  acids  : 

I  .  U5.CH(OH).CO.OH  +  HBr  =  H,0  +  C6H5.CHBr.CO.OH. 

Hydi  iodic  acid,  on  heating,  reduces  it  to  phenyl  acetic  acid  : 

C6H5.CH(0H).C0.0H  +  2HI  =  I2  +  H20  +  C6H5.CH2.C0.0H. 

These  reactions  place  mandelic  acid  in  very  close  relationship  to  the 
acids  of  the  lactic  series. 

CH   OH 

1082.  Oxymethylr phenyl  formic  acid,  ^611  *   q  qjt   %  is  obtained 
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from  paratoluic  acid  by  heating  with  bromine  and  boiling  the  re- 
sulting compound,  C6H4(CH2Br).CO.OH,  with  baryta  water.  Addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  liberates  the  free  acid  from  the  baric  salt. 
It  crystallises  in  flat  needles,  melting  at  176°. 

Acids  of  the  Formula  C8H8(OH).CO.OH. 
1083.  Phenol  Acids. — To  these  belong — 

1.  Oxymesitylenic  acid,  C6H2(OH)  «j  ^~  ig.     (1 :3  :4),    obtained 

by  heating  mesitylene  sulphonic  acid  with  potassic  hydrate  at  250°  : 

C6H2(S02.OK)(CH3)3  +  3KOH  =  K2S03 
+  C6H2(OK)(CH3)2.CO.OK  +  3H2. 

It  crystallises  in  fine  silky  needles,  melting  at  176°,  and  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water.  Its  salts  give  a  deep  blue  coloration  with 
ferric  chloride,  and  yield  solid  xylenol  on  heating  with  potassic 
hydrate. 

OH 

2.  Melilotic  acid,  or  hydrocoumaric  acid,  C6H4*pTT   pxr   po  OTT 

(1 :2),  occurs  in  the  yellow  melilot  [Melilotus  officinalis),  and  is  pre- 
pared from  coumaric  acid  by  addition  of  hydrogen. 

It  crystallises  in  prisms  melting  at  82°,  which  are  pretty  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water.     At  higher  temperatures  it  yields  the  ethereal 

anhydride    ^611  *    ~tj-~£jq>  crystallising  in  tablas,  melting  at  25°  and 

boiling  at  272°.  Fusion  with  potassic  hydrate  converts  melilotic  acid 
into  potassic  salicylate  and  acetate.  Melilotic  acid  is  therefore  an 
ortho-benzene  derivative. 

OH 

3.  Hydro-paracoumaric  acid,   C6H4'pTT   pxr   po  OH    (^:^)>     *s 

formed  by  addition  of  hydrogen  to  paracoumaric  acid,  also  from 
nitrophenyl  propionic  acid  by  reduction  to  the  amido-acid  and  decom- 
position of  this  by  nitrous  acid.  It  melts  at  125°  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  water. 

OH 

4.  Phloretic  acid,  C6H4'pTT  /prr  \  pp.  OH     (^:^)>     *s    PreParefl 

from  its  glucoside,  phloridzine,  O2,H24O10,2H2O.  This  latter  occurs 
in  the  root  bark  of  fruit  trees,  especially  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  from 
which  it  can  be  extracted  by  boiling  with  dilute  alcohol.  Tannin  and 
other  impurities  are  removed  from  the  solution  by  precipitation  with 
basic  plumbic  acetate,  the  filtrate  treated  with  hydric  sulphide  to 
remove  lead,  and  then  evaporated. 

Phloridzine  forms  fine  silky  needles  of  bitter  taste,  melting,  when 
anhydrous,  at  106°-109°.  At  130°  the  mass  again  solidifies,  pro- 
bably with  conversion  into  an  isomeric  modification,  and  becomes 
liquid  once  more  at  160°;  in  aqueous  solution  this  modification  is 
slowly  retransformed  into  ordinary  phloridzine.  In  presence  of  am- 
monia phloridzine  absorbs  oxygen,  acquiring  a  purple  colour  and  being 
converted  into  phloridzei'n  : 

C21H24O10  +  2NH3  +  30  =  C21H30N2O13. 

On  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  phloridzine  splits  up  into  glucose 
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and  phloretine,  C15H1403,  which  on  cooling  separates  in  colourless 
plates.  Phloretine  is  a  salt  of  phloretic  acid  and  phloroglucin 
(§  1000),  and  is  decomposed  into  these  on  evaporation  with  solution 
of  potassic  hydrate. 

When  the  dry  alkaline  mass  is  extracted  with  alcohol,  potassic 
phloretate  dissolves,  whilst  potassium  phloroglucin  remains  behind. 
Phloretic  acid  crystallises  in  long  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  128°- 
1 30°  ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  hot  water,  and  gives  a 
green  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  It  forms  normal  and  basic  salts, 
and  is  converted  into  paraoxy-benzoic  and  acetic  acids  on  fusion  with 
potassic  hydrate,  and  into  phlorol  (§  1018)  and  carbonic  anhydride 
on  distillation  with  lime. 

1084.  Phenyl  lactic  acids,  C6H5.C2H3(OH).CO.OH.  Two  isomeric 
acids  of  this  formula  are  known. 

1.  Phenyl  lactic  acid,  probably  /3-phenyl-a-hydroxy-propionic  acid, 
C6HvCH2.CH(OH).CO.OH,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  phenyl-chlor-lactic  acid  (C6H5.CHCl.CH(OH).CO.OH, 
obtained  by  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  cinnamic  acid)  or  phenyl 
brom-lactic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  pointed  needles  readily  soluble  in 
cold,  still  more  so  in  hot  water,  melts  at  93°-94°,  and  decomposes  at 
180°  into  water  and  cinnamic  acid.  Concentrated  halogen  hydro- 
acids  convert  it  into  phenyl  halogen  propionic  acids. 

2.  Tropic  acid,  which,  from  its  decompositions  and  its  connection 
with  atropic  acid,  is  probably  u-phenyl-/>hydroxy^propionic  acid  : 

C6H5.OH  co  QH    , 

is  formed  by  heating  atropic  acid  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
at  180°  for  several  hours.  It  dissolves  in  49  parts  of  water  at  14-5°, 
is  more  readily  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  crystallises  in  prisms 
and  melts  at  117°.  By  long  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  loses 
water  and  is  converted  into  atropic  and  isatropic  acids. 

Higher  Homologues. 

1085.  The  isomeric  phenols  thymol  and  carvacrol  (§  1023)  are 
converted  by  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  sodium  into  two 
isomeric  acids  of  the  formula  : 

rcH, 

CuH1403  =  C6H2(OhWc3H7 

Lco.oh 

thyniotic  and  carvacrotic  acids,  both  giving  intensely  blue  colorations 
with  ferric  chloride.  Thymotic  acid  crystallises  in  fine  needles ;  it 
melts  at  120°,  cannot  be  sublimed  unchanged,  and  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  water.  Heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  yields  an  ethereal 
anhydride,  thymotide,  OnH^O,,  which  is  crystalline  and  melts  at 
187°.     Carvacrotic  acid  forms  flat  needles,  melting  at  133°-134°. 

Dihydroxy-Acids  of  the  Formula  CnH2n_9(OH)2.CO.OH. 

1086.  Orsellinic  acid,  C6H2(CH3)(OH)2.CO.OH,  is  obtained  from 
lecanoric  acid  or  erythrine  by  boiling  for  a  short  time  with  baryta  or 
lime  water.     It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  of  both   acid   and 

T    T 
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bitter  taste ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
decomposes  at  176°  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  orcin  (§  1016)  : 

CH3.C6H2(OH)2.CO.OH  =  C02  +  CH3.C6H3(OH)2. 

It  gives  a  purple  violet  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  With 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  it  gives  monobasic  normal  salts,  which 
on  boiling,  especially  in  presence  of  excess  of  base,  decompose  into 
orcin  and  carbonate. 

Lecanoric  acid,  C16H1407,H20,  is  an  ethereal  anhydride  of  orsel- 
linic  acid  ;  it  occurs  in  several  lichens  of  the  genera  Rocella  (especially 
R.  tinctoria),  Lecanora,  and  Variolar ia,  from  which  it  can  be  extracted 
with  ether.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in 
water.  On  boiling  with  water  it  splits  into  two  molecules  of  orsellinic 
acid  : 

CH3.C6H2(OH)2.CO 

|  +  H20  =  2GH3.C6H2(OH)2CO.OH. 

CH3.  C6H2.  (OHVco.OH 

On  boiling  with  alcohol  it  yields  the  corresponding  ethylic  orsel- 
linate,  CH3.CGH2(OH)2.CO.O.C2H5,  also  crystallising  in  needles. 

Erythrin,  or  erythrite  diorsellinate,  C20H22O10,  occurs  in  Rocella 
fuciformis,  from  which  it  can  be  extracted  by  means  of  cold  milk  of 
lime.  The  liquid  is  filtered  quickly  and  saturated  with  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  calcic  carbonate  and 
erythrin,  treated  with  alcohol  to  extract  the  latter.  Erythrin  crystal- 
lises in  needles  combined  to  spherical  aggregates ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  on  long  boiling  with  the  latter  is  converted  into 
orsellinic  acid  and  pier o -erythrin,  or  erythrite  mono-orsellinate  : 

CH3.C6H2(OH)2.CO.O.n    TT    /ATT\  .      TT    O 

CH3.C6H2(OH)2.CO.O.    4M6(UU)2  +  n2U 

=  CH3.C6H2(OH)2CO.OH  +  CH3.C6H2(OH)2.CO.O.C4H6(OH)3. 

Picro-erythrin  forms  crystals  of  bitter  taste,  C12H1607,H20,  and 
on  boiling  with  lime  water  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  orcin,  and 
erythrite  (§  770). 

1087.  Everninic  acid,  C9H10O4,  and  evemic  acid,  C17H1607,  also 
belong  to  the  derivatives  of  orsellinic  acid.  Evernic  acid  is  obtained 
from  the  lichen  Evernia  prunastri  by  treatment  with  milk  of  lime 
and  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
by  boiling  with  lime  water  for  not  too  long  a  time  is  decomposed  into 
everninic  acid  and  orsellinic  acid,  or  carbonic  acid  and  orcin.  Everninic 
acid  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  melting  at  157°,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water. 
It  is  coloured  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  By  fusion  with  potassic 
hydrate  it  yields  orcin  and  carbonic  acid.  From  this  everninic  acid 
appears  to  be  methyl  orsellinic  acid  : 

OH,AH,(OH);°£**| 

and  evernic  acid  an  ethereal  anhydride  of  everninic  and  orsellinic 
acids. 

1088.  Two  acids  are  known  isomeric  with  everninic  acid — hydro- 
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caffeic  acid  and  umbellic  acid.   They  are  probably  both  represented  by 
the  formula  C6H3(OH)2.C2H4.CO.OH. 

Hydrocaffeic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam 
on  caffeic  acid,  C9H804.  It  forms  colourless  rhombic  prisms,  readily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  It  yields  amorphous  salts,  which  decompose 
on  exposure  to  air  from  oxidation,  whose  solutions  reduce  ammoniacal 
solutions  of  copper  and  silver  and  give  a  dark  cherry-red  colour  with 
ferric  chloride. 

From  its  connection  with  caffeic  acid  it  would  appear  to  have  the 
formula  (HO)2  :C6H3.CH2.CH2.CO.OH.  On  fusion  with  potassic 
hydrate  it  yields  pyrocatechin. 

Umbellic  acid,  which  yields  resorcin  on  fusion  with  potassic  hy- 
drate, is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  alkaline 
solution  of  umbelliferone,  C9H603.  It  forms  colourless  granular 
crystals,  melting  below  125°  and  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Its 
salts  also  oxidise  on  exposure  to  air,  and  reduce  alkaline  silver  and 
copper  solutions. 

1089.  Tyrosine,  QJ&\  !N03,  doubtless  belongs  to  the  disubstitution 
products  of  monobasic  aromatic  acids  of  the  formula  C9H10O2.  It 
has  not  yet  been  prepared  synthetically,  but  has  only  been  obtained, 
together  with  leucine  (§  750),  aspartic  acid  (§  863),  and  glutamic  acid 
(§  866,  3),  as  a  decomposition  product  of  different  albuminoids,  equally 
whether  the  decomposition  has  been  effected  by  fusing  alkalies,  by 
acids,  or  as  in  putrefaction  by  the  action  of  ferment-like  bodies.  This 
last  method  of  formation  explains  its  occurrence  in  the  animal 
organism.  It  is  best  obtained  in  large  quantity  by  boiling  horn 
shavings  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  8  parts  water 
for  twelve  hours,  the  water  evaporated  being  replaced ;  the  liquid  is 
then  rendered  alkaline  by  milk  of  lime,  the  nitrate  evaporated  to  a 
small  volume  and  over-saturated  with  acetic  acid.  On  long  standing 
tyrosine  separates,  whilst  leucine,  &c,  remain  in  solution.  It  is  puri- 
fied by  hot  water,  and  then  forms  bunches  of  fine  silky  needles,  soluble 
in  150  parts  of  boiling  water  and  1,900  parts  of  cold  water,  scarcely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  can  be  recognised  by  the 
red  colour  obtained  when  its  solution  is  heated  with  mercuric  nitrate 
and  nitrous  acid,  and  by  the  violet  coloration  on  heating  with 
sulphuric  acid,  neutralising  with  baric  carbonate,  and  adding  ferric 
chloride. 

Tyrosine  dissolves  readily  in  mineral  acids,  forming  saline  com- 
pounds, e.g.  C9HnN03.HCl,  crystallising  in  needles  ;  it  also  dissolves 
in  ammonia  solution  and  caustic  alkalies.  With  baryta  water  it 
gives  prisms  of  barium  tyrosine,  C9H9BaN03,2H20.  By  mixing 
tyrosine  solutions  with  argentic  nitrate  two  compounds  (C9H10AgNO3, 
which  is  crystalline,  and  C9H9Ag2N03,  a  precipitate)  are  obtained 
according  to  the  concentration  and  quantity  of  the  silver  solution. 
Tyrosine  behaves  similarly  to  the  glycines.  By  fusion  with  potassic 
hydrate  it  yields  ammonia  and  the  potassic  salts  of  paraoxy  ben  zoic 
and  acetic  acids;  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  it  gives 
chloranil  and  bromanil  (§  1005).  From  this  tyrosine  is  probably  a  para 
compound  of  the  formula  NH2.C6H4.C2H3(OH).CO.OH,  or 
HO.C6H4.C2H3(NH2).CO.OH. 

Excess  of  dilute  nitric  acid  converts  tyrosine  into  brownish  yellow 

t  t  2 
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crystals  of  nitro-tyrosine  nitrate,  C9HI0(NO2)NO3.,HNO3,  from  whose 
aqueous  solution  ammonia  precipitates  sulphur -yellow  needles  of 
nitro-tyrosine,  C9H10(NO2)lSrO3.  On  heating  with  nitric  acid  dinitro- 
tyrosine,  C9H9(N02)2lSr03,  is  formed,  crystallising  in  golden  yellow 
plates;  it  does  not  yield  salts  with  acids.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  converts  tyrosine  into  several  sulphonic  acids,  e.g. 

C9H10(SO2.OH)NO3, 

whose  baric  salts  are  coloured  violet  by  ferric  chloride. 

1089a.  Aldehyde  Acids. — But  few  of  these  bodies  are  known  at 
present.  They  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  oxybenzoic  acids  with 
sodic  hydrate,  water,  and  chloroform.  Salicylic  acid  thus  treated 
gives  rise  to  two  aldehydo-salicylic  acids  : 

r  co.oh 

a-C6H3<  OH         (1:2:3)  forms  slender  needles,  which   can    be 
[CHO 

sublimed  j  its  solution  is  coloured  red  by  ferric  chloride. 

f  CO.OH 
/3-C6H3<^  OH         (1:2:5)   forms  slender  needles,  melts  at  249°, 
|_CHO 
and  can  be  sublimed,  and  gives  a  cherry- red  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

r  co.oh 

y-C6H3<  OH       ,   prepared   from    paraoxy-benzoic   acid,  crystal- 
LCHO 

lises  in  prisms,  melts  at  243°-244°,  is  sublimable,  and  gives  a  brick-red 
colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

Aldehydo-vanillic    acid,    or    aldehydo-methyl-protocatechuic    acid, 

r  co.oh 

J  OH 
C9H805  =  C6H2<  /-vprr      ,    crystallises   in    silky  needles,  melts   at 

[cOH3 
221°-222°,  and  gives  a  violet  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 
Opianic  acid,  aldehy do-dimethyl  protocateclmic  acid  : 

f  CO.OH 

CioHi0Of5  =  C6H2<  qqji 
[CHO3 
is  described  under  the  opium  derivatives  (§  1265). 
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1090.  The  chief  representatives  of  the  cinnamic  group  can  be 
viewed  as  phenyl  derivatives  of  allyl  alcohol,  acrolein,  and  acrylic 
acid,  just  as  the  aromatic  alcohols,  aldehydes,  and  acids  previously 
described  may  be  considered  as  the  phenyl  substitution  products  of 
the  alcohols  CnH2n  +  t.OH,  their  aldehydes,  and  the  fatty  acids.  The 
compounds  in  this  group  all  contain  phenyl  in  combination  with  a 
tricarbon  nucleus,  in  which  two  of  the  carbon  atoms  are  in  divalent 


Cinnamic  Alcohol. 

1091.  Styryl  alcohol,  or  phmyl-allyl  alcohol  : 

C9H10O  =  C6H5.CH:CH.CH2.OH, 

is  obtained  by  distillation  of  its  cirmamate  with  potassic  hydrate,  also 
in  smaller  quantity  by  heating  cinnamic  aldehyde  with  alcoholic 
potassic  hydrate  (comp.  §  1026).  It  crystallises  in  needles  of  hyacinth- 
like odour,  melts  at  33°,  distils  at  250°,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  converted  into  cinnamic  acid  on 
careful  oxidation,  and  when  treated  with  the  halogen  hydro-acids 
yields  styryl  haloids — e.g.  styryl  chloride,  C9H9C1,  and  styryl  iodide — 
which  unite  with  ammonia  to  styryl  amnionic  chloride,  C9H9NH3C1, 
&c.  On  gentle  heating  of  styryl  alcohol  and  boron  trioxide  styryl 
ether,  (C9H9)20,  is  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid. 

Styryl  alcohol  unites  directly  with  bromine,  when  the  two  in- 
gredients in  solution  in  chloroform  are  mixed,  forming  cinnamic  alcohol 
dibromide,  or  styryl  dibromide  hydrate,  C6H5.CHBr.CHBr.CH2.OH 
(comp.  §  681),  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  ether  in  colourless 
needles  or  tables  melting  at  74°.  By  heating  with  concentrated  hydro- 
bromic  acid  it  is  converted  into  styryl  tribromide : 

C6H5.CHBr.CHBr.CH2Br, 

forming  shining  needles,  melting  at  124°.  This,  on  long  heating  with 
water,  is  converted  into  the  trivalent  alcohol : 

C6H5.CH(OH).CH(OH).CH2(OH), 

stycerine,  or  phenyl  glycerin,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  and 
left  on  evaporation  as  a  gummy  mass. 

1092.  Cinnamic  aldehyde,  C9H80  =  C6H5.CH:CH.CHO,  forms 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  and  cassia ;  it 
is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  cinnamic  alcohol  by  aid  of  platinum  black, 
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and  is  prepared  synthetically  by  saturation  of  a  mixture  of  benzal- 
dehyde  and  acetic  aldehyde  with  hydrochloric  acid  (comp.  §  765) : 

C6H5.CHO  +  CH3.CHO  =  H20  +  C6H5.CH:CH.CHO. 

It  forms  a  difficultly  soluble  crystalline  compound  with  hydric  sodic 
sulphite,  and  can  thus  be  readily  separated  from  cinnamic  alcohol 
and  obtained  on  heating  the  purified  crystals  with  soda  solution. 

Cinnamic  aldehyde  is  a  colourless  oil  of  strong  cinnamon  odour, 
heavier  than  water ;  on  exposure  to  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is 
slowly  converted  into  cinnamic  acid.  It  boils  at  247°-248°  with 
slight  decomposition  and  volatilises  readily  in  water  vapour.  It 
reacts  with  dry  ammonia,  yielding  water  and  hydrodnnamide  (comp. 
§1031): 

3C6H5.C2H2.CHO  +  2NH3  =  3H20  +  (C6H5.C2H2.CH:)3N2. 

1093.  Cinnamic  acid,  C9H802  =  C6H5.CH:CH.CO.OH,  fi-p/tenyl 
acrylic  acid,  occurs  naturally  in  balsams  (storax,  Tolu  and  Peru 
balsams)  and  resins  (benzoin),  and  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  its 
alcohols  and  ethers,  and  synthetically  by  the  action  of  sodium  and 
carbonic  anhydride  on  a-brom-styrolene  (§  1042); 

C6H5.CH :  CHBr  +  C02  +  Na2  =  NaBr  +  C6H5.CH :  CH.CO.ONa ; 

by  heating  benzaldehyde  with  chlor-acetal : 

C6H5.CHO  +  CH3.CO.Cl  =  HC1  +  C6H5.CH:CH.CO.OH  ; 

and  by  heating  benzaldehyde  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodic  acetate, 
the  reaction  in  this  case  not  being  clearly  understood.  It  can  be  pre- 
pared in  largest  quantity  from  storax.  This  is  first  heated  with  soda 
solution  in  a  distilling  vessel,  when  styrolene  distils  with  the  water 
vapour,  whilst  the  free  cinnamic  acid  goes  into  solution  as  sodic  salt. 
The  residue  containing  styracine  is  then  boiled  with  concentrated 
solution  of  Bodic  hydrate,  when  styryl  alcohol  passes  over.  The 
filtered  solution  of  sodic  salt  is  then  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  separated  cinnamic  acid  purified  by  solution  in  ammonia  and  re- 
precipitation  and  finally  distilled. 

Cinnamic  acid,  like  benzoic  acid,  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in 
needles,  from  alcohol  in  large,  readily  cleavable  rhombic  prisms.  It 
melts  at  133°,  boils  at  290°,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Its  salts  resemble  those  of  benzoic  acid. 

On  gentle  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  chromate 
or  permanganate  it  is  first  converted  into  benzaldehyde  : 

C6H5.CH:CH.CO.OH  +  40  =  C6H5.CHO  +  2C02  +  H20, 

and  finally  into  benzoic  acid.  It  unites  with  nascent  hydrogen,  form- 
ing /3-phenyl-propionic  acid  (§  1074),  and  is  decomposed  on  heating 
with  lime  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  styrolene  (§  1042),  by  fusion 
with  potassic  hydrate  into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids  (comp.  §  790)  : 

C6H5.CH:CH.CO.OK  +  HOK  +  H20  =  C6H5.C0.0K 
-I-  CH3.CO.OK  +  H2. 

1094.  Ethereal  salts  of  cinnamic  acid  are  prepared  like  those  of 
other  monobasic  acids.     Ethylic  ciiiuamate.  ( '9H7O.O.C2H5,  is  an  oil 
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boiling  at  267°.     Benzylic  cinnamate,  C9H7O.O.CH2.C6Hs,  or  cin- 
>  in,  occurs  naturally  in  Tolu  and  Peru  balsams;  it  crystallises  in 
shining  prisms,  melts  at  39°,  and  can  only  be  distilled   unchanged 
under  reduced  pressure.      Cinnamic  cinnamate.: 

C6H5.C2H2.CO.O.CH2.C2H2.C6H3, 

or  styracine,  is  contained  in  large  quantity  in  storax,  and  is  left  as  a 
colourless  mass  after  long  digestion  with  soda  solution.  It  crystallises 
from  ether  alcohol  in  groups  of  fine  needles  and  melts  at  44°. 

Cinnamic  anhydride,  (C6H5.C2H2.CO)20,  "is  obtained  in  colourless 
crystals  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxychloride  on  sodic  cinnamate ; 
it  melts  at  127°  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Phosphoric 
chloride  converts  cinnamic  acid  into  chlor-cinnamyl  : 

C6ri5.C2rl2.C0.01, 

a  heavy  yellow  oil,  boiling  at  260°-262°.  Water  slowly  converts  it  into 
cinnamic  and  hydrochloric  acids  ;  with  alcohol  it  gives  ethylic  cin- 
namate, and  ammonia  gas  converts  it  into  cinnamide  : 

C6H5.C2H2.CO.NH2, 

a  crystalline  mass  closely  resembling  benzamide. 

Isomers  of  Cinnamic  Add. 

1095.  Atropic  and  isotropic  acids  are  obtained  together  by  heating 
tropic  acid  with  baryta  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  are  therefore  also 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  tropic  acid  from  atropine.  Atropic  acid 
is  obtained  in  largest  quantity  when  baryta  is  used,  whilst  hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  principally  isatropic  add.  Atropic  acid,  a-phenyl 
acrylic  acid,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  tables;  it  melts  at  106°-107°, 
is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  requires  700-^00  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution.     Its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C6H5.CHC0£H    =  H20  +  C6H5.CTC0  £H 

It  unites  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  a-phenyl-propionic  acid 
(§  1074);  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate  converts  it  into  phenyl-acetic 
and  formic  acids ;  chromic  acid  oxidises  it  into  benzoic  acid,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  water. 

Isatropic  acid  crystallises  in  thin  rhombic  plates,  is  more  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  than  the  preceding,  melts  at  200°,  is  not  oxidised  by 
chromic  acid,  and  does  not  combine  with  nascent  hydrogen.  From 
these  reactions  it  is  probably  a  polymer  (diatropic  acid  1) 

Addition  Products  of  Cinnamic  Acid. 

1096.  Cinnamic  acid  combines  with  hydrogen  (as  already  men- 
tioned), the  halogens,  hydrogen  haloids,  and  hypochlorous  acid. 

Cinnamic  acid  dibromide,  a-phenyl-dibroni-propionic  acid  : 

C6H5.CHBr.CHBr.CO.OH, 

is  obtained  by  addition  of  bromine  to  a  solution  of  cinnamic  acid  in 
carbonic  disulphide ;  it  crystallises  in  colourless  rhombic  plates  and 
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is  insoluble  in  cold  water.     On  boiling  with  water  it  yields  parti)' 
/3-brom-styrolene,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  hydrobromic  acid  : 

C6H5.CHBr.CHBr.CO.OII  =  C6H5.CBr:CH2  +  C02  +  HBr, 

partly  hydrobromic  acid  and 

Phenylrbrom-lactic  acid,  C6H5.CHBr.CH(OH).CO.OH,  in  the  form 
of  hexagonal  tables  containing  water  of  crystallisation ;  when  an- 
hydrous it  melts  at  125°. 

Phenyl-chlor-lactic  acid,  C6H5.CHCl.CH(OH).CO.OH,  is  the  ad- 
dition product  of  hypochlorous  acid  with  cinnamic  acid,  and  is  most 
readily  obtained  when  a  solution  of  equal  molecules  of  sodic  carbonate 
and  cinnamate  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  the  solution  of  sodic  salts 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  evaporation  extracted 
with  ether.  The  acid  crystallises  with  one  molecule  of  water  in 
hexagonal  plates,  and  then  melts  at  70°-80°;  when  anhydrous  it 
melts  at  104°. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  both  phenyl  halogen  lactic  acids  are  con- 
verted by  sodium  amalgam  into  phenyl  lactic  acid. 

Substitution  Products  of  Cinnamic  Acid. 

1097.  Two  varieties  are  known,  according  as  the  substitution 
occurs  in  the  C2H2  group  or  in  the  benzene  nucleus.  The  first  includes 
both  the  isomeric 

Phenyfcbrom- acrylic  acids  : 

C6H5.CH:CBr.CO.OH  and  C6H5.CBr:CH.CO.OH. 

They  are  both  formed  at  the  same  time  by  the  decomposition  of 
cinnamic  acid  dibromide  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  and  are 
separated  by  aid  of  their  ammonic  salts.  The  acid  of  the  difficultly 
soluble  salt,  commonly  termed  a-brom-cinnamic  acid,  crystallises  in 
long  shining  needles,  melts  at  130°-131°,  and  can  be  volatilised  un- 
changed, whilst  the  acid  of  the  more  readily  soluble  salt,  fi-brom- 
cinnamic  acid,  crj'stallises  in  hexagonal  plates,  melts  at  120°,  and  is 
converted  into  the  isomeric  ft -acid  on  distillation. 

1098.  The  second  variety  of  substitution  products  are  represented 
by  the  nitro-cinnamic  acids,  the  coumaric  acids,  and  their  derivatives. 

Nitro-cinnamic  acids,  C6H4(N02).C2H2.CO.OH,  are  formed  by  the 
slow  addition  of  cinnamic  acid  to  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
which  must  be  free  from  nitrous  acid  in  order  to  prevent  oxidising 
action. 

In  order  to  separate  the  resulting  isomers  they  are  converted 
into  ethylic  salts,  of  which  one,  ethylic  paranitro-cinnamate,  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  whilst  ethylic  orthonitro- cinnamate  is  readily 
soluble.  By  saponification  of  these  bodies  and  decomposition  of  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkali  salts  with  mineral  acids  the  insoluble 
free  nitro-cinnamic  acids  are  obtained.  Paranitro-cinnamic  acid 
crystallises  in  fine  needles ;  it  melts  at  265°  and  is  very  difficultly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Orthonitro-cinnamic  acid  is  more  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  232°.  On  oxidation  the  first  is  converted  into 
para,  the  latter  into  ortho-nitro  benzoic  acid. 

Tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  convert  the  nitro-cinnamic  acids  into 
amido-cinnamic  acids,  C6H4(NH2).C2H2.CO.OH. 
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Cinnamic  acid  dissolves  in  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  yielding 
sulpho-cinnamic  acid,  C6H4(S02.OH).C2H2.CO.OH,  which  crystal- 
lises in  prisms  with  3H20.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  generally 
yields  soluble  salts. 

Hydroxy-Cinnamic  Acids. 

OH 
1099.  Monhydroxy-cinnamic  acids,  C6H4'p  „   p^  qtt  • 

1.  Coumaric  acid,  or  orthohydroxy-cinnamic  acid,  occurs,  together 
with  hydro-coumaric  acid,  in  Melilotus  officinalis,  and  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  boiling  coumarine  with  alkalies.  It  crystallises  in  colourless 
prisms,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot  water ;  it  melts  at  195°  and 
is  decomposed  into  potassic  acetate  and  salicylate  on  heating  with 
potassic  hydrate.  Its  alkali  salts  show  a  fine  fluorescence  in  aqueous 
solution.     Ferric  chloride  gives  no  violet  colour  with  it. 

Coumarine,  C9H602,  an  ethereal  anhydride  of  coumaric  acid  : 

C6H4  or  CgHYpjTx   po  o  C6H4, 

.CH:CH  .02±l2.uu.U. 

corresponding  to  lactide  and  salicylide  (§  10G2),  occurs  in  Asperula 
odorata,  Melilotus  officinalis,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  and  especially 
in  tonka  beans,  the  fruit  of  Dipterix  odorata,  in  the  latter  frequently 
in  fine  crystals.  It  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  after  evaporation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  solvent  separated  by  addition  of  water  and 
cooling.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms  of  very  agreeable  odour, 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water;  it  melts  at  67°  and  boils  at  290°. 
It  unites  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming  dihaloids,  e.g. 

C9H6Br202, 

which  on  heating  yield  halogen-substituted  coumarines  : 

C6H4!c2HBr!CO' 

or  (by  also  uniting  with  water)  the  respective  coumaric  acids. 

The  synthesis  of  coumarine  and  its  homologues  (which  latter  do 
not  occur  naturally)  by  heating  sodium  salicylic  aldehyde  (§  1033) 
with  the  anhydrides  of  the  acetic  series  is  very  interesting.  Acetic 
anhydride  so  treated  gives  coumarine  : 

c^:cho  +  °co:chI = Na0.c0.cH3  +  ^/°hT 

+  H20. 

Butyric  anhydride  gives  a  body  melting  at  70°-71°  and  boiling 
at  296°,  probably  ethyl  coumarine  : 

.0  .  CO 
CnH10O2  =  C6H4 

.CH:CH.CH2.CH3 

Isovaleric  anhydride  gives  a  compound  C12H1202,  forming  long 
prisms,  melting  at  54°  and  boiling  at  301°,  probably  isopropyl 
coumarine,  &c. 
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2.  Paracoumaric  acid,  or  'parahydroxy-cinnamic  acid,  isomeric 
with  coumaric  acid,  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  aloes  acidu- 
lated with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  withdrawn  from  the  filtered 
liquid  by  shaking  with  ether.  It  crystallises  in  brittle  needles, 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and  melts  at  179°-180°.  It 
unites  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  hydro-paracoumaric  acid 
(§  1083,  3),  and  gives  acetate  and  paraoxy-benzoate  on  fusion  with 
potassic  hydrate. 

Only  one  dihydroxy-cinnamic  acid  is  yet  known. 

Caffeic  acid,  C9H804  =  C6H3  qjt  .qtt  qq  qtt-      I*  *s   obtained 

from  extract  of  coffee  by  boiling  with  potassic  hydrate  and  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  it  forms  yellowish  prisms  and  plates  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Ferric  chloride  gives  a  grass-green  coloration, 
changing  to  red  on  addition  of  soda.  On  dry  distillation  it  yields 
pyrocatechin  amongst  other  products;  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate 
converts  it  into  potassic  acetate  and  protocatechuate  : 

C6H3(OH)2.CH:CH.CO.OK  +  HOK  +  H20  =  H2 
+  C6H3(OH)2.CO.OK  +  CH3.CO.OK. 

It  unites  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  hydrocaffeic  acid. 

Caffetannic  acid,  a  glucoside,  accompanies  caffeic  acid  in  coffee 
extract ;  it  can  be  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  extract  by  plumbic 
acetate,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  suspended  in  water  and  decom- 
posed with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  nitrate  on  evaporation  yields  a 
yellowish  gummy  mass  of  the  acid.  Its  solutions  are  coloured  green 
by  ferric  chloride,  and  on  boiling  with  potassic  hydrate  split  up  into 
caffeic  acid  and  an  amorphous  sugar-like  substance.  Its  solution  in 
lime  water  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  first  a  fine  green,  then 
blue,  and  finally  brown. 

1100.  The  following  bodies  also  appear  to  belong  to  the  cinnamic 
group  : — 

Anethol,  C10H12O,  is  contained  in  the  oils  of  anise,  fennel,  star 
anise,  &c,  and  crystallises  out  when  the  temperature  is  lowered. 
After  pressing  and  recrystallisation  from  ether  it  forms  colourless 
shining  prisms,  melting  at  21°  and  boiling  at  232°,  sp.  gr.  1014. 
It  unites  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  liquid  compound  : 

C10H13ClO. 

Potassic  hydrate  at  200°  decomposes  anethol  into  para-oxy benzoic 
acid  and  anol,  C9H10O.  This  latter  is  a  phenol-like  body,  crystallising 
in  white  plates,  melting  at  92*5°.  Boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  oxidises 
anethol  to  anisic  aldehyde  (§  1033);  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids 
oxidise  it  to  anisic  acid  (§  1065).  In  both  cases  oxalic  and  carbonic 
acids  are  also  formed.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
zincic  chloride,  and  iodine  convert  it  into  isomeric  or  polymeric  modi- 
fications. 

From  these  reactions  the  formula  for  anethol  is  probably  : 

CH3.O.C6H4.C3H5  (1:4), 

in  which,  however,  the  constitution  of  the  C3H5  group  still  remains 
uncertain. 
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1101.  Eugenol,  C10H12O2,  isomeric  with  cumic  acid,  is  contained 
in  the  ethereal  oils  of  Eugenia  caryophyllata,  Myrtus  pimenta,  Persea 
caryophyttata,  and  Canella  alba,  from  which  it  can  be  extracted  by 
shaking  with  potassic  hydrate  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by 
precipitating  the  clear  solution  with  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  a 
colourless  oil  of  aromatic  odour ;  it  boils  at  253°  and  has  sp.  gr.  1*068 
at  14°.  The  potassic  compound  has  the  formula  C10HnKO2;  the 
baric  compound,  (C10HnO2)2Ba,  forms  difficultly  soluble  nacreous 
plates.  Treated  with  chlor-acetyl  and  chlor-benzoyl  it  gives  acetyl 
and  benzoyl  derivatives.  Benzoyl  eugenol,  C^HnOa-CyHgO,  forms 
colourless  needles  melting  at  50°.  Hydriodic  acid  decomposes  eu- 
genol into  methylic  iodide  and  a  red  resin,  C9H10O2: 

C.AioH1202  +  HI  =  CH3I  -f  C9H10O2. 

Fusion  with  potassic  hydrate  converts  it  into  protocatechuic  acid, 
acetic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and.  hydrogen.  From  these  reactions 
the  formula 

c6H3(OHyc^:C3HCH3 

may  be  assigned  to  eugenol. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  eugenol  is  con- 
verted into  the  sodic  salt  of  eugetinic  add  : 

r0H  [och 

•  C6H3 1  O.CH3  +  Na2  +  C02  =  C6H2^  "^3    +  ^ 

from  whose  solution  eugetinic  acid  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  forms  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  124°,  and  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.  At  higher  temperatures  it  again  decomposes  into 
carbonic  anhydride  and  eugenol ;  with  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  deep 
blue  coloration. 

1102.  Umhelliferone,      C9H603  =  CGH3(OH)"p'T7~-p^,      occurs 

amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  galbanum  and  the 
resins  from  other  umbelliferse ;  it  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  melts 
at  240°,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  the  solution  having  a 
blue  fluorescence.  Treated  with  chlor-acetyl  it  gives  a  monacetate, 
C9H5(C2H30)03 ;  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water,  the  sodic  salt  of 
umbellic  acid  (§  1088). 

1103.  Homologues  of  Cinnamic  Acid. — These  bodies  are  all  pre- 
pared by  heating  benzaldehyde  or  cumic  aldehyde  with  an  anhydride 
of  an  acid  of  the  acetic  series,  the  sodic  salt  of  the  same  acid  being 
present.     The  acids  so  far  obtained  are  given  below. 

Phenyl  crotonic  acid,  C10H10O2  =  C6H5.C3H4.CO.OH,  m.p.  78°. 

Isophenyl  crotonic  acid,  C10H10O2,  m.p.  83°-84°. 

Phenyl  angelic  acid,  CHH1902  =  C6H5.C4H6.CO.OH,  m.p.  105°- 
106°. 

Cumenyl  acrylic  acid,  C12H1402  =  C6H4(C3H7).C2H2.CO.OH, 
m.p.  157°-158°. 

Cumenyl  crotonic  acid,  C13Hi602  =  C6H4(C3H7).C3H4.CO.OH, 
m.p.  90°-91°. 

Cumenyl  angelic  acid,  C14Hi80o  =  CGH4(C3H7).C4H6.CO.OH, 
m.p.  123°. 
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Phenyl  Propiolic  Acid,  C9H602. 

1104.  Phenyl  propiolic  acid  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  phenyl 
propionic  and  cinnamic  acids  as  the  acids  of  the  CnH2n_402  series 
(§  854)  to  the  fatty  acids  CnH2n02  and  the  members  of  the  acrylic 
acid  series. 

It  is  prepared  synthetically  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbonic 
anhydride  on  />brom-styrolene  : 

C6H5.CBr  :CH2  +  Na2  +  CO,  =  C6H5.C  \  C.CO.ONa  +  NaBr  +  H2, 

and  by  the  direct  union  of  sodium  phenyl  acetylene  (§  1042)  with 
carbonic  anhydride  : 

C6H5.C  ;  CNa  +  C02  =  C6H5.C  :  C.CO.ONa. 

It  is  further  obtained  by  heating  a-brom-cinnamic  acid  with  alcoholic 
potassic  hydrate  : 

C6H5.C2HBr.CO.OK  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H20 
+  C6H5.C :  C.CO.OK. 

It  crystallises  in  colourless,  volatile  needles,  melts  between  136° 
and  137°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  water. 
Heated  with  water  at  120°  it  splits  up  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
phenyl  acetylene  : 

C6H3.C  ;  C.CO.OH  =  C02  +  C6H5.C :  CH. 

It  unites  directly  with  four  atoms  of  bromine,  forming 

C6H5.CBr2.CBr2.CO.OH, 

and  with  four  atoms  of  nascent  hydrogen  yielding  phenyl  propionic 
acid.     Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to  benzoic  acid. 
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1105.  The  polybasic  aromatic  acids  contain  several  acid  groups, 
CO.OH,  united  to  the  benzene  nucleus,  cither  directly  or  by  means  of 
a  hydrocarbon  group.  Their  general  properties,  reactions,  and  methods 
of  preparation  correspond  to  those  of  the  monobasic  acids,  but  they 
unite  more  readily  with  nascent  hydrogen  with  formation  of  additive 
products. 

Dibasic  Acids. 

Phenylene  D  (carbonic  Acids,  C8H604  =  C6H4(CO.OH)2. 

1106.  The  three  isomeric  phenylene  dicarbonic  acids  have  already 
been  referred  to  (§  954)  in  reference  to  the  aid  afforded  by  them  in 
determining  the  constitution  of  the  isomeric  disubstituted  benzene 
derivatives.  Their  calcic  Baits  all  yield  benzene  when  submitted  to 
dry  distillation  with  lime. 

1107.  Phthalic  arid,  or  orthophenylene  dicarbonic  acid,  (1:2),  is 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  anthracene  and  many  of  its  derivatives, 
also  from  several  bodies  derived  from  anthracene — such  as  alizarine 
and  purpurine — by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  or  manganic  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  in  small  quantities  by  the  action  of  the  latter  on 
benzene  or  benzoic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  shining  colourless  tables  or 
prisms,  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at 
182°,  and  at  higher  temperatures  decomposes  into  water  and  phthalic 
anhydride,  which  volatilise.  On  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  it  yields 
carbonic  anhydride  and  benzoic  acid  : 

C6H4(CO.OH)2  =  C02  +  C6H5.CO.OH. 

Benzoic    acid  is  also  obtained  on    heating  two    molecules  of  calcic 

phthalate  with  one  molecule  of  lime  at   330°-350°.     Phthalic  acid 

forms  hydric  and  normal  salts;  they  are  crystalline  and,  with  the 

exception  of  the  alkali  salts,  difficultly  soluble  in  water.     The  baric 

salt,  C6H4(CO.O)2Ba,  crystallises  in  plates.    Dimethylic  and  diethylic 

phthalates  are  obtained  by  saturation  of  solutions  of  the  acid  in  the 

respective  alcohols,  are  both    colourless  oily   liquids  which  can   be 

distilled. 

CO 
Phthalic  anhydride,  C8H403  =  C6H4'pQ*0,  is  formed  directly  by 

subliming  phthalic  acid,  and  also  by  treating  phthalic  acid  with  one 
molecule  of  phosphoric  chloride  (comp.  §  835).  It  crystallises  in  long 
shining  needles,  melts  at  127°-128°,  and  boils  at  277°.  It  dissolves 
unaltered  in  alcohol  and  ether;  in  boiling  water  it  is  slowly  converted 
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into  phthalic  acid.  By  action  of  two  molecules  of  phosphoric  chloride 
on  phthalic  acid 

Phthalyl  chloride,  C8H402C12  =  C6H4(C0.C1)2,  is  obtained  as  a 
yellow  oil,  boiling  at  270°.  On  treatment  with  water  it  is  slowly  con- 
verted into  hydrochloric  and  phthalic  acids  ;  with  alcohols  it  yields 
ethereal  phthalates,  and  with  phenol  it  gives  phenyl  phthalate  : 

C6H4(CO.O.C6H5)2, 
forming  prisms  melting  at  61°  and  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 

Chlor-phthalic  acids  are  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  chlor-naph- 
thalenes  with  dilute  nitric  acid.     Dichlor-phthalic  acid  : 

C6H2Cl2(CO.OH)2, 

prepared  from  dichlor-naphthalene  tetrachloride,  forms  yellow  prisms, 
melts  at  183°-185°,  and  is  moderately  soluble  in  water.  Tetrachlor- 
phthaUc  acid,  C6Cl4(CO.OH)2,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  pentachlor- 
naphthalene,  crystallises  in  leaves  and  tables,  and  melts  at  250°. 
On  heating  these  acids  decompose  into  water  and  chlor-anhydrides, 
in  the  latter  case  even  on  fusing. 

On  heating  phthalic  acid  with  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  nitro-phthalic 
acid,  C6H3(N02)(CO.OH)2,  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  yellow  prisms, 
melting  at  212°  and  moderately  soluble  in  water;  on  treatment  with 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride  is  eliminated  and  met- 
amido-benzoic  acid  formed. 

1108.  lhjdropld Italic  Acids. — Dihydrophthalic  acid  : 

C8H8O4  =  C6H6(C0.Oll)  . 

is  formed  by  the  long-continued  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  a  cold 
solution  of  sodic  phthalate,  and  is  separated  on  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallises  in  plates  and  tables,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  ether,  readily  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol.  It  fuses  at 
200°  with  decomposition  into  hydrogen,  water,  and  phthalic  anhy- 
dride. Its  easy  convertibility  into  benzoic  acid  and  its  derivatives 
is  peculiar  to  it.  This  occurs  on  addition  of  bromine  to  an  aqueous 
solution  : 

C6H6(CO.OH)2  +  Br2  =  C6H5.CO.OH  +  C02  +  2HBr," 

or  on  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Phosphoric  chloride  convert > 
it  into  chlor-benzoyl  and  carbon  monoxide : 

C6H6(CO.OH)2  +  2PC1,5  =  C6H5.C0.C1  +  CO  +  2P0C13  +  3HC1. 

On  saturating  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid 
the  corresponding  ethereal  benzoates  are  formed. 

Tetrahydropltthalic  acid,  (,8H10O4  =  C6H8(CO.OH)2,  is  obtained 
by  dry  distillation  of  isohydropyromellitic  acid,  first  as  the  anhydride, 
C6H8(CO)20,  crystallising  in  plates  and  melting  at  86°,  which  on 
treatment  with  water  is  converted  into  the  acid.  This  crystallises  in 
plates,  melts  at  96°,  but  already  at  this  temperature  decomposes  into 
water  and  the  anhydride.  ILxaJnidrophthalic  acid,  C6H10(CO.OH)2, 
is  obtained  from  both  the  preceding  by  heating  at  230°  with  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid,  and  also  from  tetrahvdrophthalic  acid  by 
treatment  with  sodium  amalgam.  It  melts  at  207°,  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  plates  or  prisms. 
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1109.  Iaopkthalic  acid,  or  metapAenylene  diearbomc  add,  (1:3), 
is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  metaxylene  and  metatoluic  acid  with 
chromic  and  sulphuric  acids,  by  fusion  of  potassic  metasulpho-benzoato 
with  potassic  formate,  and  finally  as  ethylic  salt  by  the  action  of 
et  hylic  chloro-carbonate  and  sodium  on  that  dibrom-benzene  which 
yields  three  isomeric  tri-derivatives  on  further  substitution,  and  which 
must  therefore  have  the  bromine  atoms  in  the  meta  position  : 

C6H4Br2  +  2C1.C0.C,H5  +  2Na,  =  2NaBr 
+  2NaCl  +  C6H4(CO.O.C2H.5)2. 

It  crystallises  in  hair-like  prisms,  difficultly  soluble  even  in  boiling 
water;  it  melts  above  300°  and  sublimes.  Its  salts  are  in  part  more 
readily  Boluble  than  those  of  phthalic  acid,  e.g.  baric  isophthalatc, 
C6H4(CO.O)aBa,3HaO. 

Phosphoric   pentachloride  converts    it   into    itopktkalie   chloride, 
(',11  ,it  '(  N  1  i ,,  a  fibro-crystalline  mass,  melting  at  1 1    and  boiling  at 
,  which  reacts  on  phenol,  forming  phenyl  isophthalate : 

l[4(CO.O.C6H5)2, 

in  form  of  noodles,  melting  at  120°  and  dissolving  with  difficulty  in 
hot  alcohol. 

Methylic  isophthalate,  C6H4(00.0.<  H  .  .  ;-  also  crystalline,  and 
melts  at  65°.  Ethylic  xsophthalaU  ,  <  ',,11 ,(( '<  M  U \I  I  -.)_..  is  an  oil  which 
solidifies  at  0°  and  boils  at  l'850. 

Ooncentrated  nitric  acid  converts  isophthalic  acid  into  nitro- 
isophthali  0sHt(NO1)(CO.OH)tJ  forming  thin  plates,  melting 

at  248°  249  ,  and  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  amido- 
iaophthalic  acid,  C6Ha(KH1)(CO.OH)s,  crystallising  in  difficultly 
soluble  plates,  melting  at  300°. 

1110.  TerephthaUc  acid,  or  parapA  rbonic  arid,  is 
formed  from  paradialkyl  benzenes,  paratoluic  acid,  cuminol,  cumic 
acid,  Ac,  by  oxidation  with  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids;  it  can  be 
obtained  from  that  dibrom-benzene  which  only  yields  a  single  tri- 
derivative  on  further  substitution  (and  in  which  therefore  the  bromine 
atoms  must  be  in  the  para  position)  by  treatment  with  sodium  and 
methylic  iodide,  when  paraxylene  is  obtained,  which  on  oxidation 
yields  terephthalic  acid.  Terephthalic  acid  can  also  be  obtained  from 
potassic  benzene-paradisulphonate.  This  on  dry  distillation  with 
potassic  cyanide  gives  paraphenylene  dicyanide,  C6H4(CN),,  and 
this  on  saponification  yields  a  salt  of  terephthalic  acid.  It  forms  a 
white  crystalline  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  sublimes  without  previous  fusion  above  300°.  The  baric  salt, 
CfiH4(CO.O)2Ba,4H20,  is  very  difficultly  soluble.  The  methylic  and 
ethylic  salts  both  crystallise  in  prisms;  the  first  melts  at  144°,  the 
latter  at  44°. 

Terephthalyl  chloride,  C6H4(C0.C1)2,  prepared  by  aid  of  phos- 
phoric chloride,  melts  at  78°.  Phenylic  terephthalate  melts  at  191°, 
and  crystallises  in  needles  very  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
Nitro-terephthalic  acid,  C6H3(]Sr02)(CO.OH)2,  obtained  by  boiling  te- 
rephthalic acid  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water,  crystallises  in  cauliflower-like  masses,  and  melts  at  259°. 

After  long  treatment  of  an  alkaline  terephthalic  acid  solution  with 
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sodium  amalgam  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  ■  white 
powder,  consisting  of  dih-ydro-terephthalic  <  r      .  C  11    C  0  .OB 

llomologuts  of  Phenylent  Diearbon 
h  of  the  Formula  t  .11. 

1111.  1.   Uvitk  m 

iMl.CH.    OO.OH),     [OO.OH:CB  11  =  1:3:5], 

was  :  lined  by  boiling  pyroraeeinic  acid  wit 

_r  : 

>,  +  ]       >B  .  =  I  .H6Ra04  +  4HsO, 

and  later  by  oxidation  of  niesitylene  (§  1024,  1)  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  inesitylenie  acid  being  also  formed.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  h  more  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallises  in  tine 

needles   melting    ..:    887°,     On  heating  with  lime    at  350°  it  yields 
calcic  carbonate  and  metatoluate  (§  1073,  2      at  higher  temperatures 
I  ^luene. 
Xyiidie  acid  : 

!:CH3:eO.OH  =  1:3:4], 

is  obtained  by  oxidation  of  pseudo-cumene  (§  10-4.  2),  xylie  acid,  and 

paraxvlic  aci  d  .  dilute  nitric  acid.     It  forms  colourless 

-:al>.  mel>  28     .  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

3.  Isoxylidic  act  enzene  methyl  di carbonic  acid,  and  is 
prepared  by  fusin_                  .oluene  disulpbonate  with  sodic  formate  : 

-  -_H.CO.OK  =  !■>..»  K 

-.     11  1, 

It  resembles  xylidic  a<  .^sely.  but  melts  at  310r-31" 

4.  Isouritic  o  med  fron.  by  fusion  with  potassic 
hydrate,  phloro-glucine.                   ric  acid,  and  acetic  acid  being  formed 
at  the  same  time.     1:   oystallisea  in  short  rhombic  prisnis,  niel: 
160°,  and  is  l^eadily  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

b  of  the  Formula  C10H10O4. 

1112.  1.  Cumidic  aci  is   obtained   by 
long-continued  boiling  of  durem                    or  durvlic  acid  with  dilute 

id.     It  crystallises   from   boiling   alcohol   in  long    shining 
prisms,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  boilii  _  nd  sublimes  in  tables 

without  previous  fusion. 

2.  raraphenykne  dia,  Tollylene 

dibromide  (§  1041).  when  heated  with  alcoholic  solution  of  pot_u 
cyanide,  yields  toUylenc  dicyani  \\    I .  V  _.  melting  between 

en  heated  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  as  long  as 
ammonia  is  evolved,  and  acid  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
formed.      The  free  acid   so  obtained    forms  indistinct 
-  nearlv  insoluble  in  .d  melts  at  234 

'   111&7.  Phenol  dicarbt 

c  pared  by  heating  basic  sodic  sal  icy  L. 
anhydride.     The  free  acid  ciystallises  in  needles,  melts  at  ab 
and  can  be  sublimed  with  partial  decomposition. 
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Oxyisouvitic  acid,  CjHgO*  =  C6Hj(OH)(O.CB    >(OO.OH)„ 

tained  as  its  ethylic  salt  by  the  action  of  ethylic  aceto-acetate  upon 
chloroform.     The  free  acid  crystallises  in  needles. 

EetiUpmic  add,  010H,0Oa  =  06H^O.CH3UOO.OH)a(  will  be 

noticed  in  connection  with  the  opium  alkaloids  (§  1205). 

Tribasic  Acids,  C9H606  =  C6H3(CO.OII 

1113.  Only  one  of  the  three  isomeric  acids  of  this  formula 
(trimesic  acid)  can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  a  trimethyl 
benzene. 

1.  Trirnesic  acid,  (1 :3:5),  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  inesity- 
lene,  mesitylenic  acid,  and  uvitic  acid  by  chromic  and  .sulphuric  acids, 
from  mellitic  acid  by  heating  with  glycerine  in  an  oil  bath  until  the 
whole  mass  has  become  solid  : 

C6(CO.OH)0  =  300,  +  C  \-H  ./CO.OH)3, 

and  together  with  the  tetrabasic  prehnitic  and  mellophanic  acids  from 
the  isomeric  hexahydromellitic  acids  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallises  in  prisms,  melts  at  above  300%  can  be  sublimed,  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  gives  benzene  on  distillation  with 
excess  of  lime. 

2.  TrimeUiUc  acid,  (1:2:4).  Hydropyromellitic  acid,  on  heating 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  yields  isophthalic  and  trimellitic 
acids,  which  can  be  separated  by  aid  of  the  different  solubility  of  their 
baric  salts  (that  of  trimellitic  acid,  (C9H306)2Ba3,3H;iO,  being  very 
difficultly  soluble).  Trimellitic  acid  crystallises  in  warl  s,  is 
moderately  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  melts  at  216'%  and  on  long 
heating  at  this  temperature  is  converted  into  water  and  amhy 

trin  1,  C6H3(  rirx'O  )  .CO. OH.      It  also  occurs  amongst  the 

products  of  the  oxidation  of  colophony  by  nitric  acid. 

3.  lltinimdlitic  Acid. — On  heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  hydro- 
mellophanic  acid  yields  phthalic  anhydride  and  hemimellitic  acid, 
crystal lises  in  colourless  ne<  lifficultly  soluble  in  water,  u 

at  185°,  and  then  decomposes  into  phthalic  anhydride,  benzoic  acid,  and 
carbonic  anhydride. 

1113r/.  Phenol  tricarbonic  acid,  C0H6O-  =  C\H    I  <jH)3, 

is  obtained,  together  with   phenol  dicarbonic  acid,   by  the  action  of 

carbonic  anhydride  on  basic  sodic  salicylate.      It  a  in  thick 

prisms  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation  :  it  decom- 
poses at  180°. 

Tetraea.sic  Acme,  C10H€Os=  I  .  H  .  «  O.OH)4. 

1114.  All  three  possible  benzene  tetracarbonic  acids  are  known, 
and  are  all  derived  from  mellitic  acid. 

1.  Pyron  1:2:4:5  or  1:2:5:  6).     Pyromellitic  an- 

hydride is  the  chief  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  mellitic  acid, 
and  is  obtained  most  abundantly  when  sodic  mellitate  is  distilled  with 
H  time  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  On  recrystallising  from  water 
the  acid  is  obtained  in  colourless  prisms  of  the  formula 

C6H2(CO.OH)4,2H20. 

U    D 
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It  dissolves  to  a  large  extent  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  When  an- 
hydrous it  melts  at  240°  and  decomposes  again  into  water  and  pyro- 

fco° 

mellitic  anhydride,  C6H 2  <  ^     .     This  latter  melts  at  286°,  and  on 

[co'.° 

distillation  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  large  crystals.  Phosphoric  chloride 
converts  pyromellitic  acid  into  the  anhydrochloride  : 

°6±±2  \  (COCl)a 

and  the  chloride,  C6H2(C0C1)4,  both  crystalline  compounds.  Ethylic 
pyromellitate,  C6H2(CO.O.C2H5)4,  is  obtained  by  heating  argentic 
pyromellitate  with  ethylic  iodide  at  100°,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
short,  flat  needles,  melting  at  53°. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam,  continued  for  several  weeks,  on 
pyromellitic  acid,  two  isomeric  tetrahydro- pyromellitic  acids  : 

C10H10O8  =  C6H6(CO.OH)4, 

are  obtained — hydro-pyromellitic  acid,  which  is  amorphous,  and  iso- 
hydro-pyromellitic  acid — crystallising  with  two  molecules  of  water  in 
grouped  needles.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  120°,  and 
melts  above  200°  with  decomposition  into  carbonic  anhydride,  water, 
and  tetrahydro-phthalic  anhydride.  On  heating  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  in  part  converted  into  pyromellitic  anhydride  : 

C6H6(CO.OH)4  +  2H2S04  =  2S02  +  6H20  +  C6H2|  j£j°)»° 

and  partly  into  carbonic  anhydride,  trimellitic  acid,  and  isophthalic 
acid. 

On  heating  hydromellitic  acid  with  five  times  its  weight  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort,  until  one-half  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  has  distilled,  the  hydromellitic  acid  is  decomposed,  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides  and  water,  into  trimesic  acid, 
prehnomalic  acid,  and  both  the  tetrabasic  acids,  prehnitic  and  mello- 
phanic  acids,  both  of  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
separated  in  the  form  of  their  baric  salts,  of  which  that  of  prehnitic 
acid  is  difficultly  soluble. 

2.  Prehnitic  acid,  (1:2:3:5),  crystallises  in  large  prisms  united 
in  groups,  of  the  formula  C10H6O8,2H2O.  When  anhydrous  it  melts 
at  240°  and  decomposes  into  water  and  anhydro-prehnitic  acid : 

p  H    f  (CO)20 
b6±l2l(CO.OH)2 

By  long-continued  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  its  aqueous  solution 
prehnitic  acid  is  converted  into  hydroprehnitic  acid,  C6H6(CO.OH)4 ; 
on  heating  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  this  decomposes  into  prehnitic 
acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  isophthalic  acid. 

3.  Mellophanic  acid  forms  anhydrous  crystalline  crusts,  melts 
between  215°  and  238°,  and  yields  a  hydro-acid  on  treatment  with 
nascent  hydrogen. 
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Hexabasic  Acid,  C12H60,2  =  CG(CO.OH)G. 

1115.  Mellitic  acid  occurs  as  aluminic  salt  in  mellite  or  honey- 
stone,  a  rare  mineral  crystallising  in  yellow  quadratic  pyramids  and 
occurring  in  lignite.  On  boiling  ,niellite  with  ammonic  carbonate 
alumina  separates,  and  on  evaporation  the  solution  yields  large 
rhombic  prisms  of  amnionic  mellitate,  C6(CO.O.NH4)6,9H20,  which 
by  precipitation  with  baric  chloride  are  converted  into  the  difficultly 
soluble  crystalline  baric  salt  C6[(CO.O)2Ba]3,3H20.  By  decomposi- 
tion of  this  latter  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
mellitic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  free  state. 

It  crystallises  in  fine  silky  needles,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.     On  heating  alone  it  yields  pyromellitic  anhydride  : 

C6(CO.OH)6  =  2C02  +  2H20  +  C6H2[(CO)20]2. 

Heated  with  glycerine  it  gives  trimesic  acid  : 

C6(C0.0H)6  =  3C02  +  C6H3(CO.OH)3; 

and  distilled  with  excess  of  lime  it  yields  benzene : 

C6(CO.OH)6  +  6CaO  =  6CaC03  +  C6H6. 

Nitric  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  and  bromine  do  not  alter  it  even  at 
high  temperatures. 

It  has  been  prepared  artificially  by  the  oxidation  of  pure  wood 
charcoal  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassic  permanganate. 

Ammonic  mellitate  decomposes  at  160°  into  ammonia  water, 
ammonic  euchroate,  and  mellimide. 

Ammonic  euchroate  is  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

C6(CO.O.NH4)6  =  2NH3  +  4H20  +  cJ  Vc0-       V* 

t(CO.O.NH4)2 

On  acidulating  its  aqueous  solution  euchroic  acid,  C12N2H408, 
separates  in  short  colourless  prisms,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
The  aqueous  solution,  on  treatment  with  nascent  hydrogen,  gives  an 
insoluble  deep  blue  precipitate,  euchrone,  which  again  oxidises  to 
euchroic  acid  on  exposure  to  air. 

Mellimide,  or  paramide,  is  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

C6(CO.O.NH4)6  =  3NH3  +  6H20  +  C6[^;Nh], 

It  is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  on 
heating  with  water  at  200°  it  is  converted  into  acid  ammonic 
mellitate. 

Long-continued  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  aqueous  ammonic 
mellitate  converts  it  into  sodic  hydromellitate.  The  solution  gives  with 
plumbic  acetate  a  precipitate  of  plumbic  mellitate,  which  on  decom- 
position with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  yields  hydromellitic  acid : 

C6H6(CO.OH)6. 

It  remains  on  evaporation  as  an  indistinctly  crystalline  mass.  On 
keeping,  or  rapidly  on  heating  at  180°,  it  is  converted  into  the  isomeric 
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isohydromellitic  acid,  forming  hard  tetragonal  prisms,  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  hydromellitic  acids, 
on  heating  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  trimesic,  prehnitic,  and  mello- 
phanic  acids. 

Constitution  of  the  Tri-  and  Tetra-basic  Acids. 

1116.  According  to  the  benzene  theory  at  present  accepted  the 
acids  C6H3(CO.OH)3  and  C6H2(CO.OH)4  can  each  exist  in  three 
isomeric  modifications,  all  of  which  are  known. 

In  determining  their  constitution  the  formation  of  trimesic  acid 
from  mesitylene  leads  to  the  formula  : 

CO.OH 

0)  ^ 


CO.OH 


\/ 


CO.OH 


leaving  for  the  other  two  isomers  the  expressions : 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

^CO.OH 


(2) 


(3) 


\/ 


CO.OH 


CO.OH 


v 

CO.OH 


of  which  the  (2)  =1:2:3  probably  belongs  to  hemimellitic  acid,  as  it 
decomposes  into  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  phthalic  anhydride  on 
heating,  leaving  (3)  =  1:2:4  for  trimellitic  acid,  which  on  heating 
yields  only  water  and  anhydromellitic  acid. 

With  regard  to  the  three  tetrabasic  acids  the  most  important 
evidence  is  given  by  the  formation  of  their  anhydrides.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  dibasic  acids,  only  the  ortho  compound,  phthalic  acid, 
gives  such  a  body,  it  is  probable  that  anhydride  formation  depends  on 
the  neighbouring  position  of  the  CO.OH  groups.  Two  of  the  tetra- 
basic acids,  namely 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

(1)  /^CO.OH        (2)         f^CO.OH 


CO.OH. 
CO.OH 


.CO.OH 
CO.OH 


could   yield,  like  pyromellitic  acid,  a  double  anhydride, 
isomer : 

CO.OH 


The  third 


CO.OH 


CO.OH 
CO.OH 


on  the  contrary,  would  only  yield  anhydro-acids,  thus  agreeing  with 
prehnitic  acid.  The  formula  (1)  or  (2)  cannot  as  yet  be  decidedly 
assigned  to  pyromellitic  and  mellophanic  acids  respectively,  but  the 
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symmetrical  expression  (1)  probably  corresponds  to  pyromellitic  acid, 
as  that  is  obtained  directly  from  mellitic  acid. 

The  constitution  of  mellitic  acid  admits  of  no  doubt ;  the  formation 
of  two  isomeric  hexahydromellitic  acids  only  necessitates  the  view- 
that  the  hydromellitic  acid  first  formed,  (  Q  nr\  qtt  )  6>  during  its  con- 
version into  the  iso-acid  exchanges  hydrogen  atoms  and  CO.OH 
groups  in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  benzene 
ring  are  in  union  with  two  CO.OH  groups,  and  as  many  others  united 
to  two  hydrogen  atoms. 
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1117.  There  are  still  some  groups  of  compounds  to  be  described  in 
addition  to  the  simple  benzene  derivatives  already  mentioned,  which 
essentially  stand  in  genetic  relation  to  the  latter,  i.e.  which  are  de- 
rived from  a  closed  ring  of  six  carbon  atoms.  The  constitution  of 
these  bodies  has,  however,  as  yet  not  been  made  out  with  sufficient 
clearness. 

Terpenes,  C10H16. 

1118.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  C10H16,  to  which  the 
general  name  of  terpenes  has  been  applied,,  occur  either  ready-formed 
in  the  essential  oils  of  plants  or  are  derived  from  these  natural 
terpenes  by  chemical  reactions.  They  are  known  in  numerous 
isomeric  modifications,  in  a  large  part  of  which  the  isomerism  appears 
to  be  only  physical  (§  47) ;  polymeric  modifications  are  also  known. 
Those  best  investigated  stand  in  near  relation  to  cymene,  C10H14 
(§  1023),  into  which  they  can  be  converted  in  various  ways — for 
instance,  by  heating  with  iodine,  when  hydrogen  is  eliminated.    They 

are  therefore  dihydro-cymenes,  C6H6r<  t|  ,  one  of  the  double  carbon 

.o3ri7 

unions  in  the  benzene  nucleus  having  been  converted  into  monovalent, 

the  other  two  double  unions  still  remaining  unchanged.     This  theory 

of  the  constitution  of  the  terpenes   agrees    with  their   union   with 

halogens,  hydro-acids,  water,    <fec,  to  form   additive  products,  from 

which    either   cymenes   or   the   terpenes   themselves   can   be   again 

obtained. 

The  boiling  points  of  the   terpenes  lie  between  155°  and  175°, 

their  sp.  gr.  between  *85  and  *88.   Many  of  them  can  be  distinguished 

by   their  power  of  rotating  a  beam  of  polarised  light  in   different 

directions,  whilst  others  are  quite  inactive. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

1119.  Turpentine,  a  viscous  liquid  which  flows  from  incisions 
made  in  the  bark  of  vai-ious  conifera?  (especially  from  Pinus,  Abies, 
and  Larix),  is  a  solution  of  a  resin  in  oil  of  turpentine.  On  distilling 
turpentine  with  water,  the  oil  passes  over,  whilst  the  resin  remains 
behind  and  on  fusion  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  colophony. 

The  turpentine  oils  floating  on  the  top  of  the  aqueous  distillate 
possess  different  optical  rotary  powers,  according  to  the  source  from 
whence  obtained.  Most — for  instance,  that  obtained  from  Finns 
maritima  (French  oil  of  turpentine) — are  lsevorotary  ;  that  from  Pinus 
austraUs  (English  turpentine  oil)  is  dextrorotary. 
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Oil  of  turpentine  occurring  in  commerce  is  invariably  impure,  as 
when  exposed  to  light  it  readily  absorbs  atmospheric  oxygen,  being 
converted  into  resin.  In  order  to  purify  it  it  is  first  shaken  with 
solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates,  in  order  to  remove  free  acids  (espe- 
cially formic  and  acetic  acids),  and  is  then  purified  by  distillation  in 
vacuo. 

The  pure  turpentine  oils  so  obtained — terebenthene,  from  Pinus 
maritima,  and  australene,  from  Pinus  australis — are  mobile,  colourless 
liquids  of  peculiar  odour;  they  boil  at  156°,  have  sp.  gr.  *864  at  15° 
and  a  vapour  density  of  4' 698.  They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  impart  their  odour  when  shaken  with  it ;  they  mix  in  every  pro- 
portion with  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  They  burn  with  a  strongly 
smoky  luminous  flame,  and  are  good  solvents  for  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
fats,  resins,  and  many  other  bodies  insoluble  in  water.  Repeated  dis- 
tillation at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  converts  them  into  isomeric 
and  polymeric  modifications  of  higher  boiling  points.  This  change 
occurs  more  quickly  on  heating  at  250°  in  closed  vessels.  One  of 
the  polymers,  metaterebenthene,  boils  at  360°  and  has  the  formula 
C2oH32. 

On  repeatedly  distilling  terebenthene  with  small  quantities  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  until  a  distillate  is  obtained  which  is  com- 
pletely optically  inactive,  terebene  is  obtained  ;  it  is  a  liquid  of  thyme- 
kke  odour,  boils  at  156°,  and  unites  with  two  atoms  of  bromine,  and 
on  then  boiling  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  yields  cymene  : 

C10H16Br2  +  2KOH  =  2KBr  +  2H20  +  C10H14. 

By  oxidation  with  warm  nitric  acid  terebenthene  is  converted  into 
terebic  acid  (§  867),  and,  on  passing  its  vapours  over  soda  lime  heated 

f  CH 

to  400°,  into  terebentilic  acid,  C8H10O2  =  C6H6  <  ^q  qtx    (?) ;  this 

latter  crystallises  in  small  white  needles,  melts  at  90°,  and  boils  at 
250°. 

1120.  Compounds  ivith  One  Molecule  of  Hydrochloric  Acid. — The 
turpentine  oils  absorb  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
forming  with  it  two  isomeric  compounds  of  the  formula  C10H,7C1. 
If  the  temperature  is  kept  as  low  as  possible,  a  crystalline  body  is 
chiefly  formed ;  at  higher  temperatures  a  liquid  addition  product  is 
mainly  obtained.  They  are  separated  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol.  On 
cooling  the  first  separates  in  colourless  needles  of  camphoraceous 
odour  (artificial  camphor).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  melts  at  115°  (or 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  with  special  precautions  to 
prevent  decomposition,  at  131°-132°),  and  can  be  sublimed  on  careful 
heating. 

1121.  Camphenes. — Both  the  isomeric  hydrochlorides,  on  heating 
with  basic  hydrates  or  alkali  salts  of  weak  acids,  are  re- converted 
into  hydrocarbons  of  the  original  formula,  but  which  show  altered 
properties.  The  crystalline  hydrochlorides,  on  heating  with  dry  soap 
at  220°,  give  solid  camphenes,  melting  at  45°  and  boiling  at  160° 
(terecamphene  being  laevorotary  and  austracamphene  dextrorotary). 
By  decomposition  with  sodic  benzoate  both  hydrochlorides  yield 
optically  inactive  camphene,  which  also  melts  at  45°  and  boils  at  160°. 
All  three  camphenes  unite  directly  with  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
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acid,  forming  solid  hydrochlorides.  By  decomposition  with  lime 
heated  to  200°  these  yield  a  liquid  inactive  terpene,  camphilene,  boil- 
ing at  160°,  which  also  yields  a  solid  compound,  C10H17C1,  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

"  The  original  liquid  hydrochlorides,  on  the  other  hand,  are  converted 
by  heated  lime  into  a  liquid,  terebilene,  which  is  optically  inactive, 
and  forms  a  liquid  hydrochloride,  C10H17C1. 

Terebene  (§  1119)  yields  a  solid  hydrochloride,  which  melts  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  125°  and,  unlike  its  isomers,  is 
quickly  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  solid 
camphene. 

1122.  Compounds  with  Two  Molecules  of  Hydrochloric  Acid. — On 
long  contact  of  turpentine  oils  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
by  saturation  of  their  solutions  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  rhombic  crystals  are  formed  of  the  dihydro- 
chlorides,  C10H18C]2 ;  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  on  long  boiling 
with  it  yield  terpinol,  C2oH340. 

1123.  Terpine. — Colourless  crystals  of  terpine  hydrate  separate 
after  a  time  from  oil  of  turpentine  containing  water  : 

C10H22O3  =  C10H20O2,H2O. 

These  are  obtained  in  quantity  when  eight  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
two  parts  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  one  part  of  alcohol  are  allowed  to 
react  on  one  another  for  some  time,  the  mixture  being  frequently 
shaken.  Terpine  hydrate  forms  large,  brilliant,  colourless,  short 
rhombic  prisms,  and  can  be  crystallised  from  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot 
water.  In  an  exsiccator  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water  and  is  converted 
into  terpine,  C10H20O2,  which  melts  at  103°  and  sublimes  at  higher 
temperatures  in  long  needles.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphoric 
chloride  convert  it  into  the  above-mentioned  dihydrocMoride  : 

CioHi8Cl2. 

On  long  heating  of  its  aqueous  solution  with  some  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids  it  yields  terpinol,  C2oH340.  This  latter  is  a  liquid  of 
hyacinth-like  odour ;  it  boils  at  168°  and  has  sp.  gr.  '852.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  reconverts  it  into  C10H18C12. 

The  relations  of  these  bodies  to  one  another  are  shown  in  the 
following  formula : 

C6±±4.C3H7  °6l±6.C3H7  UU6±i7.C3H7 

Cymene.  Terpene.  Hydrochloride. 

Cl,CcH8;CH3j  (HO),C6H8;^7 

DihydrocMoride.  Terpine. 


°(G<*>%%) 


Terpinol. 

Other  Terpenes. 

1124.  Citrene  is  the  ethereal  oil  obtained  from  lemon  peel.  It 
boils  at  173°  and  has  sp.  gr.  -85  at  15°.  Hydrochloric  acid  readily 
converts  it  into  citrene  dihydrocMoride,  C10H18C12,  melting  at  44°; 
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water  converts  it  into  the  crystalline  citrene  terpine,  C,0H20O2;  and 
with  bromine  it  yields  a  dibromide,  C10H'16Br2,  which  with  aniline  at 
190°  gives  aniline  hydrobromide  and  cymene.  The  ethereal  oils  from 
other  aurantiacese,  such  as  oil  of  bergamot,  &c.,  are  very  similar  to 
oil  of  lemons. 

The  greater  number  of  ethereal  oils,  which  are  obtained  by  distil- 
lation of  odoriferous  plants  with  water,  are  mixtures  of  terpenes  with 
other  volatile  substances.  When  these  admixtures  are  solid  they  crys- 
tallise out  in  the  cold  and  are  termed  stearoptenes.  A  large  number 
of  these  oils  have  been  previously  mentioned  ;  e.g.  oil  of  rue  (§  455), 
Roman  chamomile  oil  (§  797,  2),  oil  of  anise  (§  1100),  winter  green 
oil  (§  1061,  1),  oil  of  spire*  (§  1033),  oil  of  thyme  (§  1023),  oil  of 
cinnamon  (§  1092),  oil  of  cloves  (§  1101),  &c. 

Camphors. 

1125.  The  camphors  stand  in  very  close  relation  to  cymene  and 
to  the  terpenes  \  they  are  obtained,  mostly  with  terpenes,  by  distilla- 
tion of  different  plants  with  water. 

The  most  important  varieties,  borneol,  C10H18O,  and  laurinol, 
C10H16O,  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  a  secondary  alcohol 
to  its  ketone.     Menthol,  C10H20O,  is  a  similar  alcohol-like  substance. 

1126.  Borneol,  or  Borneo  camphor,  C10H17.OH,  occurs  together 
with  borneene,  a  terpene,  in  Dryobalanops  Camphora,  growing  in 
Borneo  and  Sumatra.  It  can  be  obtained  from  ordinary  camphor  by 
heating  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  : 

2C10H16O  +  KOBE  +  HO.C2H5  =  rfc10H18O  +  KO.C2H30, 

together  with  campholic  acid  (§  1129),  similarly,  together  with  cam- 
phor-carbonic acid,  by  treatment  of  laurinol  with  sodium  and  carbonic 
anhydride. 

Borneol  forms  brittle  crystals,  possessing  at  once  a  camphor-  and 
peppermint-like  odour;  it  melts  at  198°  and  boils  at  212°.  The 
alcoholic  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right 
([a]D  =  +  32*7°).  On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  laurinol,  or 
on  further  action  camphoric  acid ;  by  heating  with  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride it  is  resolved  into  water  and  borneene,  boiling  at  176°-180°  : 

C10H18O  +  PA  =  2HP03  +  C10H16. 

On  heating  with  organic  acids  at  200°  borneol  yields  salts. 
Borneol  stearate,  C10H17.O.C18H35O,  is  a  viscous  oil  which  slowly 
crystallises.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  still  more  readily 
phosphoric  chloride,  convert  borneol  into  borneyl  chloride,  C10H17C1,. 
which  resembles  the  isomeric  terebenthene  hydrochloride  very  closely, 
but  melts  at  159°  and  decomposes  at  a  little  higher  temperature. 

An  optically  Icevorotary  borneol  occurs  in  the  fusel  oil  from  the 
spirit  prepared  from  the  fermentation  of  madder  roots ;  other  isomeric 
compounds  exist  in  oil  of  hops,  oil  of  cajeput,  oil  of  coriander  seed, 
&c. 

A  compound  homologous  to  borneol  is  contained  in  oil  of  pat- 
chouli; this  patchouli  camphor,  C15H280,  is  crystalline,  melts  at 
54°-55°,  and  boils  at  296°. 
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1127.  Laurinol,  more  commonly  termed  camphor,  is  obtained 
from  all  parts  (especially  from  the  wood)  of  Laurus  Camphora ;  it  is 
purified  by  sublimation.  It  can  be  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  oil 
of  valerian  and  oil  of  sage  or  borneol  with  nitric  acid. 

Camphor  occurs  in  commerce  in  transparent  tough  masses  of 
peculiar  smell  and  taste.  It  forms  large  brilliant  crystals  on  slow 
sublimation  (even  at  ordinary  temperatures)  and  on  evaporation  of  its 
alcoholic  solution.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  -985,  the  vapour  density  5*32 ;  it 
melts  at  175°  and  boils  at  205°.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  water, 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is 
strongly*  dextrorotary. 

Aqueous  hypochlorous  acid  converts  camphor  into  monochlor- 
camphor,  C]0H15ClO,  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  95°,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  on  heating  with  alcoholic  potassic 
hydrate  this  yields  oxycamphor,  C10H16O2  =  C10H15(OH)O,  forming 
colourless  needles.     It  melts  at  137°  and  can  be  sublimed. 

A  saturated  solution  of  camphor  in  chloroform,  on  treatment  with 
bromine,  yields  a  crystalline  camphor  dibromide,  C10H16OBr2,  which 
readily  decomposes  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  monobrom-camphor. 
This  latter  forms  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  76°,  and  boils  at  274°  •  it 
is  also  formed,  together  with  dibroin-camphor,  C10H14Br2O  (prisms 
melting  at  114"5°),  by  heating  camphor  and  bromine  at  120°. 

Sodium  dissolves  readily  in  a  solution  of  camphor  in  toluene,  much 
heat  being  evolved  and  sod-camphor  and  borneol  being  formed  : 

3C10H16O  +  Na2  =  2C10H15NaO  +  C10H18O. 

Sod-camphor  unites  directly  with  carbonic  anhydride,  forming  sodic 
campho -carbonate : 

C10H15ONa  +  C02  =  C10H15O.CO.ONa, 

from  whose  aqueous  solution  hydrochloric  acid  separates  campho- 
carbonic  acid  in  small  difficultly  soluble  crystals;  it  melts  at  118°- 
119°,  with  decomposition  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  camphor. 

1128.  Matricaria  camphor  is  obtained  from  the  oil  of  feverfew 
(Matricaria  Parthenium)  by  strongly  cooling  that  portion  which 
distils  between  200°  and  220°.  It  is  isomeric  with  laurinol,  and  re- 
sembles it  in  all  but  its  optical  properties,  this  body  being  laevorotary. 
This  difference  in  rotary  power  runs  through  all  the  derivatives  of 
these  bodies,  though  in  all  other  respects  they  are  closely  analogous. 

Both  camphors  are  acted  on  by  phosphoric  chloride,  being  first 
converted  into  crystalline  dichloride,  C10H16C12,  but  partly  further, 
with  elimination  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  solid,  C10H15C1  (comp.  § 
445).  This  latter  on  heating  again  loses  hydrochloric  acid  and  is  con- 
verted into  cymene. 

On  distillation  with  zincic  chloride,  phosphoric  anhydride,  or  phos- 
phoric sulphide,  camphor  yields  cymene  in  addition  to  xylene  and 
toluene  j  thiocymophenol  also  in  the  last  case,  whilst  heating  with 
J  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  converts  it  into  cymophenol  (§  1023). 

Two  isomers  of  camphor  exist  in  the  oil  of  wormwood,  obtained 
from  Artemisia  Absinthium  when  in  flower,  absinthol,  boiling  at 
195°,  and  myristicol,  boiling  at  212°-218°  ;  they  both  yield  cymene 
on  distillation  with  zincic  chloride  or  phosphoric  sulphide. 
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Acids  from  Camphor. 

1129.  By  the  action  of  strong  basic  hydrates  on  camphor,  whether 
effected  by  passing  camphor  vapour  over  heated  soda  lime  or  by 
boiling  for  a  long  time  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  borneol  and 
campholates  are  formed  : 

C10H16O  +  HOK  =  C10H17O.OK, 

from  whose  aqueous  solution  addition  of  acids  separates  campholic 
acid,  C10H18O2.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  colourless  prisms  or  plates,  melts  at  95°,  and  can  be  sublimed. 
On  distillation  of  its  calcic  salt  with  soda  lime,  or  on  heating  the  acid 
with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  is  converted  into  campholene,  C9H16, 
an  oil  boiling  at  135°. 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  camphor  in  the  cold  without  alteration,  but 
on  heating  vigorous  oxidation  ensues,  which  is  only  completed  after 
boiling  for  several  days  (150  grams  camphor  being  heated  with  two 
litres  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*37).  On  evaporating  the  liquid  much 
camphoric  acid  separates  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  a  syrupy  mother 
liquor  is  left,  from  which  camphoronic  acid,  a  product  of  the  further 
oxidation  of  camphoronic  acid,  can  be  obtained. 

1130.  Camphoric  acid,  O10H16O4  =  C8H14(CO.OH)2,  probably  a 
homologue  of  fumaric  and  the  pyrocitric  acids  (§§  896-7),  crystallises 
from  a  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution  in  shining  colourless  plates, 
melts  at  178°,  and  decomposes  at  slightly  higher  temperature  into 
water  and  camphoric  anhydride,  C10H14O3  =  C8H14(CO)20 ;  this 
latter  sublimes  in  long  shining  prisms  and  melts  at  217°. 

Camphoric  acid  is  dibasic,  and  yields  acid  and  normal  salts.  Calcic 
camphorate,  C10H14CaO4,8H2O,  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  de- 
composes at  higher  temperatures  into  calcic  carbonate  and  phorone 
(§  444) : 

C10H14CaO4  =  CaC03  +  C9H140. 

When  prepared  from  ordinary  camphor,  camphoric  acid  in 
alcoholic  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  light  to  the 
right  ([a]  =  -f  38°-39°) ;  that  prepared  from  matricaria  camphor  is 
lsevorotary  to  exactly  the  same  extent,  though  otherwise  of  similar 
properties.  These  two  modifications  behave  to  one  another  like  tar- 
taric and  antitartaric  acid,  combining  in  equal  molecules  to  form  an 
inactive  camphoric  acid  corresponding  to  racemic  acid  (comp.  §  907). 
Long  heating  at  150°  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  converts 
dextrorotary  camphoric  acid  into  a  second  inactive  modification, 
mesocamphoric  acid.  This  crystallises  in  interlaced  needles,  melts 
at  1 1 3°,  and  is  soluble  in  water. 

1131.  Camphoronic  acid,  C9H1205,  is  formed  by  the  further 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  camphoric  acid,  and  occurs  in  the  syrupy 
mother  liquor  from  which  this  has  been  crystallised ;  this  mother 
liquor  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  heated  to  boiling,  and  baric 
chloride  added,  when  baric  camphornate,  (C9H905)2Ba3,2H20,  is  pre- 
cipitated, which  yields  camphoronic  acid  when  decomposed  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Camphoronic  acid,  C9H1205,H20,  crystallises  in  small 
needles,  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  110°,  and  melts  at  115°  ;  it 
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sublimes  unchanged  at  higher  temperatures ;  on  fusion  with  alkalies 
it  yields  butyric  acid.     It  is  a  tribasic  acid. 

1132.  Menthol,  the  stearoptene  of  peppermint  oils,  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  camphors.  It  contains  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  more  than  borneol,  having  the  formula  : 

CioH200  =  O10H19OH. 

It  crystallises  in  prisms,  has  a  peppermint-like  odour,  melts  at  42°, 
and  boils  at  212°.  It  behaves  like  a  monhydric  alcohol,  forming  salts 
with  acids.  When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  phosphoric  chloride 
it  yields  menthyl  chloride,  C10H19C1,  and  with  phosphoric  anhydride 
it  gives  menthene,  C10H18,  an  oil  boiling  at  163°. 

The  constitution  of  the  terpenes  and  camphors  is  still  far  from 
settled.  The  following  formulae  have  been  suggested,  but,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  camphors  and  their  derivatives,  must  be  accepted  with 
great  reserve : 

H.C=C.H  H2C— CH2 

/      \  /      \ 

C3H7.C  C.CH3  C5H7.C  C.CH3 

\      /  \     / 

H.C— C.H  HC— CH 

Cymene.  Terpene. 


H(C3H7)C 


H2C- 

/ 


-CO 


C.CH, 


\      / 
H2C— CH 

Laurinol. 

H3C    CO.OH 

/      \ 
H(C3H7)C  C.CH3 

\      / 
H2C— CH 

Campholic  acid. 


H2C— CH.OH 

/      \ 
H(C3H7)C  C.CH3 

H2.C— CH 

Borneol. 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

I  I 

H(C3H7)C  C.CH3 

\      / 
H2C— CH 

Camphoric  acid. 


Indigo   Geoup. 

1133.  Many  species  of  plants,  especially  the  subtropical  and 
tropical  indigoferce,  Isatis  tinctoria,  Polygonum  tinctorium,  &c,  and 
at  times  also  the  urine  of  man  and  mammalia,  contain  a  substance 
(probably  of  glucoside  nature)  which  by  ferment-like  decompositions, 
or  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  yields  indigo  blue. 

This  chromogen  has  been  prepared  from  Isatis  tinctoria  (woad) 
and  termed  indican.  For  this  purpose  the  dried  plant  is  extracted 
with  alcohol,  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  shaken  with  cupric  hydrate ;  it  is 
then  filtered,  the  nitrate  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  re- 
move copper,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Indican  is  a  clear  brown  syrup  of  bitter  and  nauseous  taste  ;  it  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  indiylucin  : 

C6H10O6  (?), 
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and  indigo  blue,  which  precipitates.  Indiglucin  is  also  a  syrup  of 
faintly  sweet  taste ;  it  reduces  Fehling's  solution  (§  870),  but  will 
not  enter  into  alcoholic  fermentation  with  yeast. 

In  order  to  prepare  indigo  on  the  large  scale,  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  respective  plants  are  covered  with  water  and  allowed  to  ferment. 
The  liquid  is  then  poured  into  shallow  vessels  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  the  indigo  white  first  formed, 
it  deposits  the  blue  colouring  matter.  This  latter  is  washed  and  dried, 
and  then  constitutes  commercial  indigo. 

This  is  by  no  means  pure  indigo  blue ;  it  yields  indigo  gluten  to 
dilute  acetic  acid,  indigo  brown  to  potassic  hydrate  solution,  and  finally 
indigo  red  to  boiling  alcohol.  The  residue  then  consists  of  indigo  blue 
mixed  with  insoluble  impurities. 

1134.  Indigo  blue,  or  indigotine,  C16H10!N"2O2,  is  obtained  syn- 
thetically by  heating  a  mixture  of  isatine  with  phosphorous  trichloride, 
phosphorus,  and  chlor-acetyl  in  sealed  tubes  at  70°-80°  for  several 
hours ;  when  the  reaction  product  is  poured  into  water,  on  exposure  to 
air,  blue  flocks  separate.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
isatine  chloride,  and  very  readily  by  treatment  of  potassic  indoxyl 
sulphonate  with  ferric  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid. 

A  still  more  important  method  of  synthesis  is  effected  as  follows  : 
Cinnamic  acid  is  converted  into  orthonitro-cinnamic  acid ;  this  is  then 
brominated  and  treated  with  potassic  hydrate,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  nitro-phenyl  propiolic  acid  (comp.  §  1101),  which  latter  on  re- 
duction (best  by  glucose  in  alkaline  solution)  yields  indigo  blue  : 

2C9H5(N02)02  +  2H2  =  C16H10]Sr2O2  +  2H20  +  2C02. 

The  commercial  indigo  blue  can  be  purified  by  reducing  it  to 
indigo  white,  which  yields  metallic  compounds  with  the  alkalies  or 
alkaline  earths  which  are  soluble  in  water.  The  reducing  agents 
generally  employed  are  ferrous  salts,  grape  sugar,  or  putrefying 
organic  matter ;  e.g.  3  parts  indigo  with  6  parts  quick  lime,  400-500 
parts  water,  and  4  parts  ferrous  sulphate,  or  equal  parts  of  indigo 
and  grape  sugar  with  1^  part  concentrated  sodic  hydrate  solution. 
The  resulting  yellow  solution  of  the  indigo- white  metallic  compound, 
on  exposure  to  air,  deposits  indigo  blue  in  small  crystals. 

Pure  indigotine  can  also  be  obtained  in  well-formed  crystals  by 
treating  commercial  indigo  with  boiling  aniline  and  slowly  cooling  the 
filtered  liquid. 

Indigotine  is  a  deep  blue  substance  with  metallic  copper-red  reflex 
from  the  crystal  faces.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
mineral  acids,  and  alkalies.  At  about  300°  it  forms  a  beautiful 
purple  red  vapour,  which  condenses  again  to  copper-coloured  prisms 
of  pure  indigotine. 

On  boiling  indigo  blue  with  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  and  man- 
ganic oxide  it  is  converted  into  orthamido-benzoic  acid  (§  1056), 
whilst  by  dry  distillation  with  solid  potassic  hydrate  it  yields 
aniline. 

1135.  The  reduction  to  indigo  white  in  presence  of  strong  bases 
has  been  already  mentioned.  From  the  alkaline  liquid  indigo  ivhite, 
C16H12N202,  can  be  separated  by  over- saturating  with  hydrochloric 
acid ;  air  being  excluded,  the  precipitated  white  flocks,  which  slowly 
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unite  to  crystalline  scales,  being  washed  with  air-free  water  and  dried 
in  vacuo.  It  is  obtained  in  this  way  a>  a  shimmering  powder,  dis- 
solving in  alcohol,  ether,  alkalies,  and  lime,  or  baryta  water,  with 
yellow  colour.  When  moist  it  oxidises  with  great  rapidity  to  indigo 
blue  : 

C16HI2N202  +  0=  H20  +  C16H10N2O2. 

1136.  By  digestion  of  indigotin  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
or  with  weak  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  two  indigotin  sulphonic 
acids  are  formed  -indigotin  monosulphonic  acid,  or  phcenicin  sul- 
phuric acid,  C,6H9(S02.OH)N202,  and  ncid, 

98(S<  '  '  'I  I  X202.  The  latter  alone  is 
formed  when  1  part  <»f  indigo  is  heated  with  15  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  three  days  at  40°-50°,  whilst  a  mixture  of  both  is  obtained 
if  only  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  be  employed* 

Phcentcin  BtUpkuri  ing  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  separates 

bine  powder  on  dilution  of  tin-  reaction  product  with  water.     It 

oluble  in  alcohol  and  pare  water,  and  yields  monobasic  salts  with 

metals;  e.g.  C  .11  (S02.OK  NgOf,  which  is  precipitated  in  purple 
flocks  on  addition  of  potasaic  acetate  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
phcenicin  sulphuric  arid. 

Stdphindigoti  completely  removed  from  the  diluted  solu- 

tion of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  by  the  introduction  of  wool.  The 
deep  blue  coloured  wool  ifl  then  treated  with  dilute  ammonia,  when 
amnionic  Bulpbindigotate  goes  into  solution,  and  on  addition  of 
plumbic..  Ids  a  dark  blue  precipitate  of  ti  It.     This 

i-  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hjdn  - 
By  this,  however,  the  sulphindigotic  acid  is  reduced  t 
dimdphonic  act  '.  {  '     li  .  sulphur  being  precipitated. 

The  colourless  filtrate  rapidly  oxidises  on  exposure  to  air,  again  yield- 
ing sulphindigotic  acid,  which  on  evaporation  is  obtained  as  an  amor- 
plums  blue  mass,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.      The  salt 
sulphindigotic  acid  are  difficultly  soluble  in  water.      The  potassic  salt, 
i      lljsn.ni.  ,  ia  the  m  -int.  as  it  i-  obtained  from 

the  crude  sulphind  dpitation  with  pot. 

or  acetate,  and  brought  into  commerce  as  a  blue  colouring  material 
under  the  name  of  luJiijo  car  ml 

1137.  Isadne: 

,0, 


< 


C.H.NO,  =  C,H4<^>COorCfiH4/    ^C 

Indigo  is  suspended   in  three  times   its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*35  slowly  added  until   the  blue  colour  has 
appeared j  on  cooling  the  solution  d  .  which  is  purified 

by  solution  in  potash,  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol,  when  it  forms  brilliant    yellowish   red   pril 
It  is  readily  dissolved  by  ether  and   boiling  water,  and  still  more  so 
by    boiling   alcohol.      Potassic    hydrate  «i:  ming  a   violet 

solution  of  potassium  isatine,  which,  on  addition  of  argentic  nitrate. 
gives  difficultly  soluble  carmine  red  crystals  of  si  e  : 

C8H4N02Ag. 
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Isatine  has  Wn  obtained  synthetically  by  the  action   of  oxidising 
-  on  aniido-oxindol : 

y  CHV  .NH2.HCl  .0,0., 

<    11/         >CH )  +  O  =  CSH4<  |        4-  NH4C1 

XNH/  XNH 

and  by  the  reduction  of  orthonitro-phenyl  glyoxalic  acid  in  alkaline 
solution  : 

C6H4<noCO'OH   +  6H  =  C6H /|2    2+3H20 

On  strongly  beating  isatine  fuses  and  Bablimea  in  part  unchanged. 
It  yields  crystalline  compounds  with  alkaline  hydric  sulphites;  e.g. 
on  saturating  a  solution  of  potassium  isatine  with  sulphurous  an- 
hydride, yellow  p]  ..1  the  formula  (',11  BTO  .  KHS03. 
which  yield  isatine  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid.  On  distil- 
Ung  isatine  with  concentrated  solution  of  pota--ic  hydrate  aniline 
passes  over;  on  addition  of  nitrous  add,  nitrogen  is  evolved  and  nitro- 
Balioylic  acids  formed  Boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid  also  first  con- 
I  it  into  nitro-ealicylic  acid  and  finally  into  trinitro  phenol.  By 
ammonia  it  is  (especially  in  alcoholic  solntion)  converted  into  different 
amide  derivatives,  water  being  etimmi 

On  boiling  the  violet  solution  of  potassium    isatine    its  colour 

ohang  ellow,  and    then    contain  <\H,NI\ 

which,  on  addition  of  plumbic  si  ipitate  of  plumbic 

isatate.  On  suspending  this  in  water  and  decomposing  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  then  evaporating  tin-  filtrate  in  vacuo,  a 
white  flocculent  precipitate  it  obtained  dot: 

,    i  r  "srn   —  i !  tt  «CO.CO.< » 1 1 

U8±17JNU3  —  L6±l4  ^jj 

which  easily  decomposes  on  beating  into  isatine  and  WSJfa 

A  hot  boiling  isatine  solution  yields,  on  treatment  with  chlorine, 
How  flocculent  precipitate  of  ehl  <  \JI4C1N02.     Indigo, 

when  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  chlorine,  yields  a  mixture 
of  products  from  which  boiling  irate  -  chlor-isatine,  together 

with  dichlor-isati/a-,  (  \H.}<  H%(  >>N.     They  can  be  separated  by  alcohol, 
in  which  the  latter  is  more  readily  soluble.     Dichlor-isatine  crystal- 
in  orange  yellow  four-sided  prisms  of  bitter  taste. 
Sulphindigotic  acid  on  oxidation  yields  isatine  salphonic  acid: 

C8H4(S02.0H)N02, 

readily  soluble  in  water. 

1138.  Reduction  Products  of  Isatine. — Isatine  combines  wits 
nascent  hydrogen,  evolved  from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  forming 

■  ide>  C16H12N204,  which  separates  as  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water.  Isatine 
suffers  the  same  change  (which  resembles  the  formation  of  indigo 
white  from  indigo)  on  long  contact  with  amnionic  sulphide. 

On  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
isatine,  sulphur  and  isatyde  are  precipitated,  whilst  sulphisatyde  : 

C16H12M\202S2, 
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remains  dissolved  and  is  precipitated  by  addition  of  water  as  a  greyish 
yellow  powder  : 

2C8H5]Sr02  +  3H2S  =  S  +  2H20  +  C16H12N202S2. 

On  rubbing  together  sulphisatyde  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate, 
and  washing  the  rose-coloured  mass  with  water,  a  residue  is  obtained 
of  indine,  C16H10N2O2,  isomeric  with  indigotine  : 

C16H12N202S2  +  2KOH=  C16H10N2O2  +  2H20  +  K2S2. 

It  forms  a  fine  red  powder,  which  dissolves  on  heating  with  excess  of 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  hydrate,  and  on  cooling  gives  black 
crystals  of  potassium  indine,  C16H9KN202. 

1139.  Another  series  of  reduction  products  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  isatates. 
On  evaporating  the  liquid  brilliant  crystals  of  sodium  dioxindol 
separate : 

C8H6£TaN03  +  2H  =  H20  +  C8H6NaN02, 

from  which  hydrochloric  acid  liberates  dioxindol,  also  termed  hydrindic 
CH.OH 

acid,  C8H7N02  =  C6hX      ^CO.       Dioxindol   dissolves  readily  in 

\h 

water  and  alcohol,  crystallises  in  transparent  yellow  prisms,  and  yields 
saline  compounds  with  both  bases  and  acids  ;  e.g.  C8H7N02,HC1.  On 
exposure  to  air  it  oxidises  readily  into  isatine,  and  on  treatment  of 
its  alcohol  solution  with  nitrous  anhydride  it  yields  nitroso-dioxindol, 
C8H6(NO)N02,  a  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  above  300°. 
Gentle  heating  with  nitric  acid  converts  dioxindol  into  benzoic 
aldehyde. 

In  dilute  acid  solution  dioxindol  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen 
into  oxindol,  C8H7N02.     This  body  is  also  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  orthonitro-phenyl  acetic  acid,  and  therefore  appears  to  be  an  inner- 
anhydride  of  orthamido-phenyl  acetic    acid,  its  structural   formula 
CH2 

being  C6H4^      ^>CO.     It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at 

NH 
1 20°,  and  can  be  distilled  unaltered  in  small  quantity ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.     Exposed  to  air,  its  aqueous  solution 
oxidises  again  to  dioxindol.     It  yields  saline  compounds  with  metals 
and  bases ;  with  nitrous  acid  it  gives  nitroso-oxindol : 

C8H6(NO)NO, 

crystallising  in  golden  yellow  needles,  difficulty  soluble  in  water. 

Indol,  C8H7N,  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapours  of  oxindol  over 
heated  zinc,  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  zinc  and  the  brownish  yellow 
powder  obtained  by  long  boiling  of  indigo  blue  with  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  prepared  synthetically  from  nitro-cinnamic  acid  by 
heating  with  potassic  hydrate  and  zinc  filings.  It  forms  large  colour- 
less prisms,  which  melt  at  52°,  and  yields  by  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  difficultly  soluble  salt,  decomposed  into  its  constituents 
on  boilinsj  with  water. 
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1140.  The  constitution  of  indol  and  indigo  is  still  undetermined; 
their  method  of  formation  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  benzene  nucleus 
has  the  nitrogen  atom  and  the  dicarbon  nucleus  united  to  it  in  the 
ortho  position,  but  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  atom  (in  the  case  of  indigo)  nothing  is  yet  known  with 
certainty. 


X  X 
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1141.  Several  benzene  nuclei  can  unite  to  form  fresh  groups,  tho 
union  being  either  direct,  e.g. 

.0=0.         .c=c. 

/    \    /    \ 

.0  c— c  0. 

\    /    V   J 

.c— c.       .c— c. 

or  by  means  of  other  carbon  atoms,  e.g. 

.Cv-O-CV 

These  groups  may  be  designated  as  conjugated  1»  dei.     The 

hydrocarbons  derived  from  them  are  capable  of  the  same  substitutions 
as  benzene  itself,  so  that,  on  account   of  the  complication  of  the 
carbon    nucleus,  an    extraordinary   number   of  isomeric  compounds 
appears  to  be  possible,  although,  from  the  short  time  thi 
have  been  worked  at,  only  a  moderate  number  are  known  at  pre 

Compounds  Containing  Two  Benzene  Groups. 

C6H5 

Diphenyl,  C12H10  =    | 

a, 

1142.  When  the  vapour  of  benzene  is  Bent  through  tubes  filled 
with  pumice  and  heated  to  redness,  diphenyl  is  formed  along  with 
free  hydrogen  and  other  products  : 

C6H5 
2C6HC  =  H2+    | 

C6H5 

The  same  hydrocarbon  is  also  formed  by  acting  on  an  ethereal  solution 
of  brom-benzene  with  sodium  : 

(    i  r 

2C6H5Br  +  Nn,  =  2BrNa  +    |  ' 

C6H5 

also  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  potassic  phenylate  and 
potassic  benzoate  or  oxalate  : 


<\11  ,.<>K  +  KO.OO.C  11    =K2C03  +    I 


C6H5 


C6Ha 


24  '6H,.OK  +  K2C204  =  2K2C03  +  C12H10 
and  i->  also  found  ill  small  quantity  in  coal-tar  i 
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Diphenyl  crystallises  in  large  brilliant  white  or  colourless  leafy 
crystals,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

It  melts  at  70-5°  and  boils  at  254°.  Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  in 
glacial  acetic  solution  to  benzoic  acid,  one  phenyl  group  being 
destro; 

ParaeMor-diphenyl,  C6H4CLC6H5>  prepared  from  phenyl-phenol 
(§  1144)  by  means  of  PC15,  crystallises  in  plates,  melting  at  75°  and 
yielding  parachlor-benzoic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Brom  diphenyl*.  Paraforom-diphmyl,  C6H4Br.C6H5,  obtained  by 
treating  one  molecule  of  diphenyl  in  solution  in  carbonic  disulphide 
with  a  molecule  of  bromine,  forms  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  89° 
and  boiling  at  310°;   it  gives  para  brom -ben  zoic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Diphenyl  treated  under  water  with  excess  of  bromine  yields 
dibrom-diphenyl,  C  1 1  .  Mr.<  ,11  ,Br;  it  forms  large  colourless  prisms, 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  64°  and  boiling  between 
355°-360°. 

1143.  NUro-diphenyU.     1.  Pcvramsro-diphi  myl,  C6H4(N02).C6H5, 

ilting  from  the  direct  action  of  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  the 
hydrocarbon,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melting  at  113°  and 
boiling  .it  .'WD',  and  giving  paranitro-benzoic  acid  on  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid. 

2.  The  isomeric  n  La  obtained    by  distilling  a 

mixture  of  sand,  metanitro-benaoic  acid,  and  potassium  phenylate; 
it  forms  large  prisms,  melting  at  86°  and  much  more  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  the  para  compound.  <  YJIs(N02)._,. 

Two  isomeric  dinitro-diphenyls  result  from  the  action  of  excess  of 
cold  fuming  nitric  acid  on  diphenyl.  The  para  compound  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melt- 
ing a1  bich  by  oxidation  yield  paranitro-benzoic  acid. 

The    iaodinitr  !  is  easily  -oluble  in  alcohol,  and    melts 

at  93-5°. 

Amido-diphmyh. —  Paranitro-diphenyl  is  reduced  by  tin  and 
hydrochloric  add  to  para-amido-d%ph\  ,>.>■■  ' ',"  i(NH2).C6H5J  crystal- 
lising in  colourless  needles,  melting  lietween  49°-50°;  and  the 
two  dinitro-diphenyls  give  by  incomplete  reduction  the  isomeric 
compounds   (  '11IIgrN'Oj).(NHs),  para-az  liphenyl,  melting 

at   198°,  and  .  at  97°-98°.      Both  compounds 

crystallise  in  red  nee 

Paradiamido-diphenyli  C6H4.(NH2).C6H4(NH2),  or  benzidine,  is 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  paradinitro-diphenyl  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  acids  on  the  isomeric  hydrazo- 
benzene  (§  97o).  also  by  heating  azobenzene  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  115°  and  by  the  decomposition  of  brom-aniline  with 
sodium  (§  986). 

It  crystallises  in  silvery  plates,  melting  at   118°,  which  maybe 
partly  sublimed  unchanged  ;   it  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  more  readily 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  forms  difficultly  soluble  salts,  e.g. 
C6H4.NH3.0. 

I  so2 

C6H4.NH3.0. 

almost  insoluble   in  water  and  alcohol.     It  combines  with  ethylic 

x  x  2 
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iodide  to  form  diphenyl -diethyl  diainmonic  iodide,  from  which  alka 
liberate  diethyl  bt  nziaiiu  : 

<  ,II1.X.(C.2H5)H 

C6H4.N.(C2H,)H 

which  again,  by  a  repetition  of  the  treatment,  yields  letraethyl  bt 

and  this   further  combine-  with    met  hylic  iodide,  formi'  ihylr 

dimethyl  bt  neidiru  diio  ' 

C   II, .\  C  H     ,<H3I 

I 
C6H,N  <     ll-,),.CH3I 

An  aqueous  solution  of  benadine  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into 
tetra-o-.o'/i/J"  nyl  nitrate : 

I  ,  II    N    «>.NT02 

I 
-    lf4.N2.O.N02 

which,  by  addition  of  ether  alcohol,  in  precipitated  in  yellowish 

plosive  needles. 

Carbazol,  or  /Nil.   is   obtained   from  that 

portion  of  coal  tar  boiling  between   320°-360-  by  addition   of  picric 
acid  to  the  solution  of  this  fraction  in  toluol,  when  the  salt 

I.  Nil   ,0.<     I 

separatee  in  Large  red  do  Ltingai  182°. 

Ammonia  Hi-  I,  which  i 

from  hot  alcohol  oi  in  colourles-  plates,  meltin 

boili:  v  possesses  ba 

but  dissolves  in  ralphuric  acid  with  production  of  yellowish  BOlutJ 
By  heating  with  bydriodio  acid  and  phoaph  con- 

'      .  I '     1 1     N  in  prisms, 

melting  i  •:  , 

her  method  for  the  production  of  carbazol  consists  in  passing 
the  rapour  of  aniline  or  diphenvlamine  through  ignited  tubes  : 

(     1  i 
*    II  Ml,=  11+  Nll3+    |6    4S>NH 

I    11/ 

and 

I  .  B 

)N1I  =  H,+    I         Ml 
I    H./  H, 

An  isomer  of  carbasol,  1  in  the  320 

fraction  of  co  an  which  it   may  by  dilute  snl- 

phuric  acid.     It  a  in  colourless  rhombic  crystals,  meltu 

107°,  subliming  at  100°,  ling  alx>ve  360°.  I 

in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  specially  ahai  by  the  insolubility 

of  its  chromate.      When  brought   in   contact  with  the    skin  it  causes 
great  irritation  and  burning  • 
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1144.   I>  -  result   by  heating  dipheny]  with 

sulphuric  acid.   By<  icid  diphenylene  dintlphonic 

30   OH 

Join-  produced  :  by  excess  of  diphenyl,  how- 

B4.80,.OB 

a  mixture  of  the  latter  with  pdraphei&pkenylenetulphonicacid, 

H.     Since   the  copper  salt   of  the  monoenlphonic 

lifficulUy  in  boiling  water,  whilst  that  of  the 

[phonic  acid  Lb  readily  soluble,  they  may  be  separated  without 

difficulty.     The  disulphonic  prisms,  melting  at 

lily  soluble  in  water. 
Phi  mding    phenols    are 

i  by  melting  the  potassium  salts  of  the  dipheny]  -ulphonic 
with    pot  n  of  the   products  with    dilute 

sulpha 

/'//■  ll,i)||.  or   diphmylol,   pre- 

1  from  phenyl  phenylei  urid,  tone  as  micro- 

ile  in  steam,  and 
boilii 

!  1 1, <>H,  in   addition   to  its 

production  from  diphenylene  di  obtainable  by 

<    1!  C,11..(»1I 

+  3OHt  =  2N0  m]|  +  2N,+   | 
<'.  H  X0a  H4.OH 

It  crystalliset  in  colourless  platen,  which  do  not  decompose  on  sub- 
■  ion. 

I    »« 
11  J)  =  ta   when  phenol  is 

I  with  pluml  phenyl  p  ar  with  ei 

of  lit  [able  in  [able  in  alcohol,  ether, 

and  which  it  crystallises  in  j»l  I  -81°  melting 

ceases  an  or. 

yl    Bulphi  tposed    when    its    vapour    is 

i  ml  diphenyl  sulphide, 


!■ 


n; 


> 


lourless  needles  melt 


lue  suhstance  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  obtained  during  the  purification  of  raw  pyroligneous  acid, 
and    which    is    precipitated    froi  nol    solution   by  alcohol    in 

brilliant  steel  blue  needles.     It  i>  converted  by  hydric  sulphide  or  by 
zinc  and  hydroohl  into  hydr  ,  C16H1806f  which 

further,   by  heating  with   hy  Iroehloric    acid   to  200°,  yields  methyl 
chloride  and  1  «xy  diphenyl,  of  which  body  hydiocceroulignone 

is  the  tetraniethvl  ether.  The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

II     <  >.<  11.3)4  +  4HCl=4CH3Cl  +  CiaH4(OH)6. 
II  crystallises  iii   silvery  plates,   soluble   in 

r.  alcohol,  and  ether.      It  produces  a  beautiful  blue  violet  colour 
with  dilute  potash  .solution. 
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With  acetic  anhydride  a  hasaoetate  ii  formed  : 

C12H4(O.C2H30)6, 

crystallising  in  prisms  melting  at  145°.     Heated  with  zinc  dust  it  is 
reduced  to  diphenyl  : 

C12H4(OH)6  +  6Zn  =  6ZnO  +  C,,H10. 

TF;i<1rocarbon8,  Cl:tII     .  a  \d  tht 

1145.  Diphenyl  methane,  C    M!2  =  C6II  II  ,  or  - 

diphenyl,  is  pi  ynthetically  by  the  action  of  1  parts  zinc  dust 

on  10  part-  benzyl  chloride  and  G  puts  benzene  at  ■  gentle  hi 

0«B  .<  H,C1  +  C6H6  =  BOl  +  <•,!!-,<  II    <  Ml,  : 

also  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  methylal  (§  403),  l>enzt  and 

concentrated  sulphuric  acids  to  stand  for  some  tune  b 

OHt(O.OHt),+  »    H    +  IB  304  =»  H   HSO<  -  ML- 

+  CH,  i    li 

or  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  benzyl ic  alcohol : 

OeH,.CH1.OB  +  <\H    +  H,8O4  =  0  B  .<  ll.ru    +  n..(,  . 

and  farther  by  the  redactioi  -  OKy-derivathn 

Diphenyl  methane  smells  like  or  .lies,  melts 

between  26   and  27  ,  and  boili  ••« 

1146.  Hydroocy-diphenyl  Methane,     a.   Benzyl  phi 

II    0»l    H    <  M  .<    M   OH, 
is  obtained  similarly  to  diphenyl  methane  by  heating  benzyl  chloride, 

phenol,  and  zinc  dust.      It    crystallises    in  Mwy    I 

cann«»t    be   di>tillrd    without    deoom] 
■olnble  in  *  at.  r. 

•.   I       aria  with  a  is1  '  uy  alcohol,  d 

I     !  !     I    !  !   I  'I  I   ,(  '.  1 1  iium 

amalgam  k  alcoholic  solution  ofbenzophex] 

It  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  .citing 

18  .  and  boiling  (with   pai  and 

li     l  II .0.<  II  l    B 
ing  form  bensophenone.     By  continued  boiling  with 

acid  benzhydr<  I     II      S  H,M     II  0,  a  viscid  liquid  boiling 

at  801   -302  ,  is  pa 

1147.  B 

<      II    0  b  Of Hf.OO.Cf  H. 

is  obtained,  together  with  1"  Iry  distill..- 

of  calcium  bei  imp,  §  436)  by  heal  enry  dipt 

chlor- benzoyl  : 

I      II     =  <     11  MlgCl    r  «     H     <  ...  Ml 

by  the  oxidation  of  diphenyl  methane  and  Innzhydrol  with  « 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  bee  ml  phos- 

phoric anhydride  I  200°: 

C6H5.CO.OH  4-  06Ht  +  l\o.=  MI  IN.    +.(     ll.r.u     II,. 


(379 

rhombic  p  able  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 

solidifying  to  rhomboh 
'it,  which,  however,  gradually  pass  into  the 

with  phosphoric  chloride  produces  diphenyl 
a  Liquid  boiling  with  partial  dccom- 

-  group  in  dii  thane. 

0  1  i    <  > <  1 1 
CH  From  methyls],  anisol,  and  sulphuric 

1148  li    '     i:  r  the  three 

lium  on  a  mixture 
i  thick    oil  boiling 

I       II     I  I 
derivable  froi 

1.    /  II  .<    II  ,.(  O.OH.       Phenyl 

-'.illation   with 

form    of  a 

iling 

with  diphenyl 

. 

distilled 
I   are 

frOOB     diphenyl 

on  with  potash  : 

!l..  <    II..'  O.OK 

:oh  m 

!  I  .  I    II 

rystalline  it  1 10°— 111° 

Bj     listOlstion 
with   lime  le-formed  and   very   small 

j  1. 

mil  the  distillation  of  diphenic 
with  lime.     It  r  solutions  in  large 

rhoml  I  .  which  yield  diphenylene  methane: 

0,H, 

II          =  <     1  I  | 

H, 

found  in  that  portion  of  coal  tar  distilling 

purified  I  bed  crystallisations  from 

>>lue   fluorescent    pistes,    therefore   called 

at  304°-305°,  and  gives  diphenyl 

_ren  to  form  diphenylene  carhuwl, 

\\  ■=.    |  CH.OH,    or   flnoren-  .    separating   from 
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i(l«-.l  ]>];V 

anhydride  rhombic 

nwiAimtg  to  diphenylene  ketone. 

'rocarbons.  I       H  'ives. 

1.   />/>„/,'.    OB   .'     II   .<     H,.«   II   . 

1149.  Ditolyl  reeolti  from  tl 

by  m  I  -limn,  so  th.  •  hvl  grou]  para 

monocuni  able 

in  hot  alcohol  and  fusing  :it  ! 

('  II, <  O.OB 
Dij  -^10^4  =  I  doubt- 

l    II    I  O.OB 
lew  a  derivative  of  «litolyl,  although  m  it. 

It   1  1 144) 

by  distilling  [{  im  salt  with  i 

diph 
to  L80    with  i 

add  (whi<  •  para  coi  is  ■  white 

able,  insoluble  in  i 
an  insolu 
distillation  with  Lin 

Grama  the 

d  hot  water,  easily  in 
ami   melt 

og  with  li] 

>.0.  ll.. 

-  I  aCO,  +  |         CO 
I     II  ;  I  O.O.  H, 

lHiBa04  +   1<  >H   ,  i^  easily  solul»l> 
and  ne  welL 

I  11    <    ll 

1150.  A  mixtnre  of  hydrocarb 

similarly  to  diphenyl  i  ting  benzyl 

with  I 

II   ..   II   I  1    •   (II   .(   H,=  II«  !  +  I     IT  .«   H_.     II 

chloride  and 
mixtore  i 

,  and  no  solid  Ixxiy  Ll  n  cooling 

ition  of  the  mixta  yl-tolyl  ketones  an 

formed,  and  later  tl  • 

i,   ill  .<  I  M  ,  H  ..<  !Hr      At  com- 

poun  formula  n 

as  ah  ud  toluene  with  pb  dride 

(§  1147)  an<l  by  the  dry  ilistillation  of  a  i  zoate 


B    +  N«0B  =<  ,H, .  +  XaO.CO.C6H4.CH3. 

me  m  the  phenyl-pantfolyl 

in  a  pore  state. 

1151  »,  =  (      II     >   Ml      Et4.OO.OH, 

!    the  kttones  just  de- 
>e  Bvparnt • 

ired    from    solid   phenytolyl 

-•  -s  in  thin  shining 

\ydryl 
m»I|,  crygtalli 

H    .-.  d   with    ; 

i.OH, 

melt  at 
85°  01 

•II    Ml  .c  II 

1152  \  1  chloride 

md  U)ilii._ 

tained  in 

■I    .  =  «  ,  1 1    i   1 1    ' 
e  vapours  •  ated  plumbic 

II    -   P  H  .<  II  :(  II. <    II  . 

by  some  reactions 
of  1  .«  of  dil  ••  L 

•  ion  on  cooling 
d  boiling  bet* 

_    with    hvdri  te    it   into 

c  11    <  H:(  II  I     il    +  -HI  =1,4  CfB    <  h..<H_.<    h  . 

Boio  acid.     It  com- 
with  hr>  romide  : 

I  .OHBr.OHfir.CcH* 

holic  potash  first  into  monohrom-stilbene, 
A  finally  into 

.  which  separates  from  alcohol 
u  colourl*  Is  melting  at  60°,  and  giving  with 
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bromine  two  isomeric   chbromides,   C    II     Br  .    a   in 

melting  between  200°  and  and 

melting  at  64°.     |  For  to]  me  chl 

1153.  Hydroooyi   d  I   from   the 
ketone  derivatives  or  from  beuzsldehyd 

i/hne  h,j  H , ,( >  =  <*,  II    <ll  _.<  H  <»'n  ,c  ii  . 

tained    by  the   action  of  nascent    h; 
therefore  also  from  bensoin,  in  alcoholic  solution. 
long  brittle  noodles  of  62    rosing  point,  insoluble  in  water,  bui 
solving  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  giving  with  chlor-acetyl  a  thick  liquid 

1     ,!!,,.().<     1 1  <  >.     <  >n  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  a« 
split.-  up  into  water  and  still. 

II    fl         <     11    .<    ii  01  B  ,<  .11   .ispiT- 

:u  bensoin  by  the  holic 

with  t li« •  following  sabstances  by  th  nt  of 

bensaldehyde  with  sodium  amalgam  i  od  hydrochloric  acid  : 

i   ,CH:0  CCII    <  Hon 

+  H,- 
I    II  .CH:0  B  ,(  II  Mil 

It  crystallises  in  rhombi 

easily  in  water.     With  chlor-aoetyl  it  giv< 

holliaing    in    pri-ins   of    1  "H      me!  Phosphor 

chloride  g  I    <  i  .     \ 

bensofn  by  oxidati 

The 
sodium  amalgam  on  benzaldehydi  llises 

from  water  in  efflorescent  prisn 
gonsJ  forms,  melting  at  1 19 

than  hydr  I  ea  of  117  -1 1 v 

point. 

Lsohydro  byde  on  oxid; 

appi  :  <s>tit  uti.  •; 

1154.  A 

I  II     0-C  H    <  m,-|I.«  .11  . 

or  }>'  •'  tth  hydi 

hydrate  from  the  aotioo  of  1 1 

m  ;   also  by  heating  1" 

tion  of  toluvl  i tli  dilute  nit' 

tion  of  s  mix! 

I  ing  at 

which   when  t 
acid  and  monoldor-still>enc.    Withhv  iturc 

dibensyl  h  p. 

2.  h  i      H,,0,  =  C,  II    <  I  U  H ■«  'H  m    ii 

by  gently  warming  hyd 
by  the  action  o(  an  alcoholic] 

II  ,CH  :0=  M  H  0H).C  B  . 

Jt  forms  colon-,  Iting point, difficultly  soluble 
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in  water,  aloo]  an  acetate,  C-nU^O.CaHgOJO, 

with  chlor-acetrL 

<"h'  do  acid  : 

II  +  I  nac6H5. 
H    0;  -  I    ll,.  is  the  product  of  the 

so  obtained  by  heating 
.still-  mide  wit!  tolane  being 

i  dded 
Iting  point,  which  are  quite    insoluble  in    m 

acid. 
1 1 1     a 

0°  tolane 

illisee   in 

duced  by 

ital- 

m. 

1155.  Tli i -  bydrocarbo  >lv  to  the  pro- 

e,  by 

-   II. I  II  . 

Uy  mix  1  part  of  paral- 
>f  concentrate  1  lulphuric  acid  and  then  add  tin* 

Diph< 
tries  li<|.;  ;  under  0°.  <  "Moral 

. 

I    II. < 

By 

it  ions 

with  hydriodic 

La  produced,  which 

a  «  ii «  mi 

0H,+  <  „II,.CO.C6H5 
I  li 

/one  by  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  ii  c  ne  : 

with  liberation  of  hydi  teen  isolated  in  the  pure 

but  by  l)oilinur  wit 

1  II  ,  a  colourless,  agreea- 
bly smelling  i  rily  oxidisable  to  C02,OH2, 
and  diphenyl  1  i  lation  hydrochloric  acid  is  eliminated, 
whilst  onlar  change  takes  place,  by  which  the  diphenyl 
ethylene  passes  into  the  isomeric  body  st liberie  (§  1151) : 

"  C6HS.CH 

I  ELCH,C1  =  HC1  +  | 

C6H5.  C6H5.CH 
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Diphenylcne-hydrcUe-trichlor 
formed  by  the  action  of  strong  Bolphorio  :i<i<l  on  a  mixture  of  chloral 

and  phenol.    It  crystallises  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  alcohol  in 
white  crystals,  which  dec  mpoee  at  their  melting  point,  202°.     The 

alcoholic  solution   boiled   with  zinc    dust  giv< 

ethyl* ■in',  (',  ,H  l2<  >>  =  (HO.<  ,,H  ,).. :( ' :( 'H._„  the  crystals  of  which  are 

small  and  decompose  when  melting  at  _'S0°. 

1156.  The  two  following   acids  may  both   be  considered    to  be 
derived  from  tin- carbon  nucleus  of  diphenyl  ethane: — 

Diphenyl  =  < « '.  1 1  ■  >._.  :<'H.<  JO.Ol  I 

with  benzyl  benzoic  acid  (§   1 151),  obtained   by  heating  phenyl-broin- 
c  acid  (§  1081)  with  zinc  dust  and  benzene  : 

0  Es.CHBr.0O.OB  -  0(  II,  =  HC1  +  (eiH8)i:CH.CO.OHl 

and  by  the  reduction  of  benzylic  acid  with   hydrie   iodi 

from   hot    aqueous   solutions  in    fine  i    alcohol   in 

crystals,  melting  at  1  1"    and  dec  g  on  sublimation.     Its  ethyl 

salt,  -  in  prisms,  melting 

58°;    the    easily    soluble    barium    salt,  ((',  ,11 ,,(),)   Ba  +  '_'<  >H  „    in 

grouped  i                           i  the  acid  and  jrield  diphenyl  methane 
on  dry  distillation  ■ 

(C6H  -.'_.:«  IH.OO.OB  =  <  (),        («      II    |    :«    II    . 

Diphenyl  <j!;/c<>!ic  arid,  or 

II        0       =  1U.MM1I. 

isomeric  with  bensyl-hydryl  ben  -  from  an 

intermolecul.ir  change    on    heating'    benziJ    (j    1154)    with    exce 
alcoholic  lotion  until   t  colour  of  ution  has 

d  into  bright  yellow  i 

I    il   00.<  o.(    11    +  0KB  =  |    |JvC(OH).<  0.0K. 

1  diphenj  rted   by  bromine  vapour  into 

diphmyl-brom  LOH,  which  by  long  boiling 

with  water  yields  l>en/.ilic  acid  and  hydrie  brOD 

alic  acid  orystallif  as,  melting  at  150°, 

soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.     At  a  high  temperature, and  all 
warming  with  hydrie  sulphate,  it  tnd  gives 

delation   diphenyl   ketone.      Hydrie  iodid 
to  diphenyl   acetio  acid  (comp.    g  1  when   distilled  with  I 

hydrate  ben/.hydrol  (§11  13,  2)  is  produced. 

Rydroca  ;  I 

1157.  1. 

by  heating  benzyl  bromide  and  ethyl  bensenewith  zinc  doc 
oil  boilins 

11    (  1 1 
2.  h'ltflyl  metha  •.<  H   :(.  H4Cpa,  results  from  the  dehydrating 

action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ■  mixture  of  methylal  and  tol 
It  fa  a  blue  fluorescing  oil  i  cell,  boiling  at  iiich 

Pefol   oxidation   yields   dtiolyl  ke& 

HM0=(<  II  ..«  ,H4)*:CO, 
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rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  combining  with  oaacent  hydrogen  to  form  ilitolyl  oarbinol : 

I    0  =  (<  [4),:CH(OH), 

in  fil  at  69°.     Ditolyl   ketone  on  further  oxida- 

tion \  I : 

1     "   "-"V.mV.'.'oh 

difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
meric  with  ditolyl  ketone, 

and  yet   unknown  hydro- 

l  II . .«  II  .'    H    ;  it  is  obta  oed  by  the  dry  distil- 
talline  l>ody  melting  at 
nd  boili]  !    . 

1158.   A  rij.tii.n.  .-r  homologues  of  this  group 

will  suflB 

!l  .  =  .«  II  I  II  <  ll.<  II  .  prepared  from 
aldehyde,  toluol,  and  hydric  sulphate,  is  an  oil  boiling  at  295°- 
,   which   _  phonic  anhydride,    and 

ditolyl  ktf 

B,4=  <    II      :»  II  .   obtained 

with   hydric   snip] 
leas    monoclinic    prim   ot 

1  >„inay 

with    alcohol    and 

H  \  ill'-!.'  O.OB  M  -  -Kiir  +  (ON), 

I   II  I  II II 

I     (II.  <    M....        II 

On  saponifying  ti  and  neutral- 

_  -with  livd  It  forms oolouj 

hard,  dimonh  -  0H„ 

□  melting  at  222°.     On 

with  1  in i  are  produced. 


ui> 


Allti 

(II 

1159.  Anthroc-  /<>■,  CMH10  =  Os^/fTR  06H4,  is  a  large  con- 
stituent of  the  high  boiling  portions  of  coal-tar  oil,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  repeated  distillation  and  recrystallisation  of  the  solid 
fractions    from    \><  tkB   this    method   always    yields  a  yellow- 

ored   product   it  is  further  sublimed  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 

ible  in  a  rapid  stream  <>1*  air,  and  finally  bleached  by  exposure  to 
sunlight  in  solution  in  benzene.  The  colourless  solution  after  nitration 
from  para-anthracene  yields,  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  pure  an- 
thracene. 

Many  synthetic  methods  for  the  production  of  anthracene  are 
known.     Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  passing  the  vapour  of 
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toluene  through  strongly  heated  tubes  filled  with  pumice  or  plumbic 
oxide : 

2C6H5.CH3  =  3H2  +  C6H4:C2H2:C6H4  ; 

by  heating  phenyl-tolyl  ketone  (liquid)  (§  1150)  with  zinc  dust : 

C6H5.CO.C6H4.CH3  +  Zn  =  ZnO  +  H2  +  C14H10; 

and  from  benzyl  chloride  (§  1027)  by  heating  with  water  to  190°. 
By  this  reaction,  however,  a  number  of  products  are  formed,  which 
by  distillation  give  anthracene  along  with  benzyl  toluene,  benzyl  ether, 
(fee.  Anthracene  is  finally  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  all  its  deriva- 
tives over  heated  zinc  dust. 

Perfectly  pure  anthracene  crystallises  in  colourless  rhombic  tables 
having  a  magnificent  blue  fluorescence.  It  melts  at  213°  and  boils 
somewhat  over  360°.  It  is  totally  insoluble  in  water  and  only  very 
slightly  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Warm  benzene  dissolves  it  more 
readily. 

When  concentrated  solutions  of  anthracene  and  trinitro-phenol 
are  mixed  beautiful  red  needles  of  the  compound 

C14H10,2C6H2(NO2)3.OH 
separate. 

Para-anthracene,  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  anthracene,  separates 
from  the  solutions  of  the  latter  when  exposed  to  sunlight.  It  differs 
from  anthracene  by  its  insolubility  in  benzene,  its  greater  stability,  and 
complete  resistance  to  the  action  of  bromine  or  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  It  melts  at  244°,  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  ordinary 
anthracene. 

1160.  Hydride*  of  Anthracene. — These  compounds  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  anthracene  with  hydric  iodide  and  phosphorus.  At 
a  temperature  of  160°-170°  anthracene  d\hydridet  C14H12,  is  pro- 
ducts!, the  same  body  being  also  formed  when  anthracene  is  heated 
with  sodium  amalgam  and  alcohol  tor  a  long  time.  This  substance 
crystallises  in  small  colourless  monoclinic  tables,  which  dissolve  easily 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  melt  at  106°,  and  boil  at  305°.  At  a  red  heat 
it  is  again  broken  up  into  anthracene  and  hydrogen  j  also  by  heating 
with  concentrated  hydric  sulphate,  with  reduction  of  the  latter  to 
sulphite.  By  very  long  continued  heating  of  anthracene  with  hydric 
iodide  and  phosphorus  to  about  220°  anthracene  hexahydride,  C14H16, 
is  produced,  which  also  forma  Leafy  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melting  at  63°,  and  boiling  at  290°.  It  behaves  similarly 
to  the  dilivdride  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

1161.  Halogen  Derivat  . — Chlorine  and  bromine 
form  both  addition  and  substitution  products  with  anthracene. 
Chlorine,  for  instance,  forms  in  the  fir>t  instance  an  anthracene 
dicMoride,  Ci4H10Cl2,  crystallising  in  long  needles,  from  which 
alcoholic  potash  removes  one  atom  of  chlorine,  yielding  monocldur- 
aiithrac ■■ne>  small  scaly  crystals  resulting.  The  same  body  also  results 
from  heating  anthracene  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas.  Other  chlor- 
substitution  products,  C14H8C12  and  Ci4H6Cl4,  crystallise  in  yellow 
needles,  of  209°  and  220°  melting  points  respectively. 

On  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  anthracene  in  sulphide  of 
carbon  the  sole  product  is  dibrom-anthracene,  C14H8Br2,  golden  yellow 
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needles  melting  at  221°,  which  on  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  to 
160°  is  reduced  to  anthracene  with  simultaneous  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol.  Dibrom  anthracene  combines  directly  with  bromine  to  form 
dibrom-anthracxne  tetrabromide,  C14H8Br6,  the  same  body  being  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  vapour  on  finely  divided  anthracene. 
It  crystallises  in  colourless  tables,  which  melt  between  170°  and  180°, 
decomposing  at  the  Bame  time  into  tribrom-anthracene  : 

,H7Br3, 
yellow  volatile   needles,  melting  at  169°.     Dibrom-anthracene  tetra- 
bromide  heated  with    alcoholic    potash   yields  tetrabrom-anthracene, 
CnH6Br4,  melting  at  2fi  \  . 

I  of  Anthracene. 

1162.  Ant/tm  I     ,HJ'_   =  C  ' '  j'qq  C6H4.       The    best 

method  for  the  preparation  of  anthraquinone  is  by  oxidation  of 
anthracene  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  potassic  dichromate. 
Nitric  acid  and  dichlor-  or  dibrom-aiitlira'  em-  may  also  be  used. 

Conclusive  proofs  of  the  constitution  of  anthraquinone  as  a 
double  k<  furnished  by  its  synthetical  methods  of  preparation. 

For  instance- - 

Liquid  phenyl-tolyl  ketone  pa  wad  in  a  state  of  vapour  overheated 

plumbic   oxide   yields  anthraquinone  \   it  fanned    by  heating 

osoyl  benzoic  acid  (§  L151 )  with  phosphoric  anhydride  to  200°  : 

(    1I4/       /('0H-(  +  P,0,  =  2HPO,  +  C6H4;^;C6H4; 

by  heating  phthalyl  dichloride  to  220°  with  benzene  and  zinc  dust: 

c6h4;^;:|  +  r,u,  =  21  in  +  o6h4;^;o6h4. 

From  its  formation  from  phthalyl  dichloride  it  seems  pretty  conclusive 
that  the  CO  groups  are  in  the  ortho  position  to  at  least  one  of  the 
benzene  groiq 

H 

H  I  .co.CH 

H. V6.CO.   6    4 

H 

After  being  sublimed  anthraquinone  forms  brilliant  yellow  needles, 
melting  at  273°,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  hot  benzene,  only  slightly 
so  in  cold  benzene,  or  alcohol,  or  ether.  It  is  reduced  by  heating  with 
hvdric  iodide,  phosphonium  iodide,  or  zinc  dust,  to  anthracene.  Potash, 
when  heated  with  it  to  250°,  splits  it  up  into  benzoic  acid : 

C6H4qqC6H4  +  2KOH  =  2C6H5.CO.OK. 

Distilled  with  soda  lime  it  yields  benzene  : 

C6H4;£°;C6H4  +  4NaHO  =  2Na2C03  +  2C6H6. 
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Phosphoric  pentachloride  gives  a  mixture  of  tri-  and  tetra-chlor-an- 
thracene. 

Anthrahydroquinone,     C6H4'pQ  ^       ':C6H4,    is    obtained,    by 

warming   anthraquinone  with   zinc  dust    and    caustic    potash,    and 
neutralising  its  yellow  solution  with  HC1,  as  a  yellow  substance  which 

re-oxidises  on  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state. 

1163.  Halogen  Substitution  Products  of  Anthraquinone. — Tetra- 
chlor-anthracene  gives,  on  oxidation,  yellow  needles  of  dichlor-o uithra- 
quinone : 

.CC1. 
C6H4  |      C6H2C12  +  OH2  +  O  =  2HC1 
.CC1. 

+  ^♦}H4"^q'C6H2C12. 

Similarly  on  oxidation  tribroin-anthracene  gives  colourless  needles  of 
brom-anthraquinone,  melting  at  187°;  and  tetrabrom-anthracene 
yields  dibrom-emthritq%iiinone,  C  .  1 1.  r>i  ,<  >_,.  The  latter  may  also  be 
formed  by  healing  anthraquinone  with  two  molecuh-s  of  bromii 
100°.  It  crystallises  in  bright  yellow  needles,  which  may  l>e  sub- 
limed. 

1164.  Nitro-  <  lUkraqumonet.     NUro 
CuH7(N02)0._,,  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  anthraquinone  in 
the  strongest  nitric  acid,  as  a  bright  yellow  powder,  melting 

and  subliming  in  needles.  It  is  only  easily  soluble  in  glacial .. 

On  wanning  with  a  solution  of  j  I    thiohydl 

to  (Hnido-arUhraquincms,   C   ill7(NH2)02,  a  vermilion   red   powder, 

melting  at  266°,  which  dissol  tic  acid,  but  does  not  form  a 

with  mineral  acids. 

In  the  preparation  of  anthraquinone  by  i  inthraoene  with 

dilute  nitric  acid  a  small  quantity  of 

Ou]  fit, 

is  also  produced,  and  may  be  separated   from    the  anthraquinone  by 
its  lesfl  Solubility  in  alcohol. 

l8odinitro-antJ(r<i<i  obtained    by   warming  anthraquinone 

and    nitro-nnthraquinone  with    mtrO-Sulphuric   acid,  crystallise-   from 
chloroform  in  small  bright  yellow  monelinic    j 
252°  and  sublime  ondeoomposed  at  a  higher  tempi 

hydrochloric  acid  reduce  it  to 

melting  at  236°  and  forming  red   needles,    which   dissolve   in   strong 
acids  and  is  lvprecipitatcd  mit-li. 

1165.  Anthraqni 

none  with  twice  it-   weight  of  sulphuric  acid 

sulph  is  j  nod',  I   II  )02.     Similar!  with 

four  to   live   time-  ght    of  sulphuric  acid, 

svlp'  suits.        I  Ifl    are    yellow 

italline  bodies,  soluble  in   water  and   alcohol,  and  rinm 

.  the  baric,  disulphonate,  C MH60./|0'2^Ba,  being  easily  solu- 
ble in  water. 
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1166.  By  ?r<>.r>/-ant?trarjui,ione8fCl4Hs03  =  C14H7.(OH).02.  Two 
isomers  are  known. 

1.  Oxyanlhraquinone  is  formed  by  careful  fusion  of  brom-anthra- 
quinone  or  anthraquinone  sulphonic  acid  with  potash  : 

»  I   OK)0,  +  2KOH  =  K2S03  +  OH2  +  C14H7(OK)0,. 
Potassic  alizarate  easily  results  from  the  further  action  of  the  potash  : 

II;  <>K)0,  +  OKH  =  Cl4II6(OK)20,  +  H2. 
On  treating  with  dilate  H('l  ■  mixture  of  alizarine  and  oxyantlmi- 
quini  bated,  which  on  boiling  with  BaC03  is    converted 

mto  the  barium  derivative*  of  the  tu<>  bodies.    That  of  oxyanthra- 
quinone  being   soluble,  it  La  easily  separated  from  the  alizarine  by 

id  with  HOL 

Ami'lu  antltr.u|uii.  tment    with  nitrous 

acid  and    subsequenl    boiling  of  the  product,  diaso-anthraqninone, 

with  uthraqui- 

btained  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride  with  salicylic  acid  and 

Blllphurio  acid  : 

I    ll/|  £0  +  HO.OO.OtH4.OH  =  <  Oj  4-  OH2 

in  yellow  naodloi  268*  and 

•J71  ,  and  may  be  sublimed     It  gives  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  soluble  red  or  red  brown  oomp  >unda  ;    n  itfa  acetic  anhydride  a 

I  l    1  >.i    I  • 
and  meltfl  ai  Ifi 

_.   I'-      •    ting  phthalic  Anhydride  with  phenol  and  sulphuric  acid 

high    temperature    (§     1175)    ■    mixture  of   oxyanthraquii 
with  an  i  lucedj   the  la 

is  precipitated  03  yellow  flocks,     Erythro-oxyanthra- 

quinoi  with   baric  and  calcic  hydra 

which  are  deoomp  id,  by  which  means  it  is  easily 

ted  from  oxyanthraquini 

crystallisei  in  orange  yellow  needles, 
mehii  md  sublim  -ut  150°. 

1167    -  H     <)l|i(».   Several  isomers 

of  this  formula  are  known  in  which  the  two  hydroxy]  groups  may  be 

combined  to  one  or  divided  Utween  the  two  phenyl  groups.     The 

'itution    1  I    of  these  isomers  is   quite   unknown;   they 

are.  however,  all  reduced  to  anthracene  at  a  high  temperature  by  zinc 

1.  Alizarin?. — Alizarine  is  obtained  as  a  potassium  compound  by 
heating  disuKstitutedanthraquinones — dichlor-,dibrom-anthraquinone, 
and  anthraquinone  disulphonic  acid — with  caustic  potash  to  250°- 
270°: 

C14H6(S02.OK)A>  -I-  40KH  =  2S03K2  +  C14H6(OK)20.> 
+  20H2; 

and  also  from  monosubstituted  anthraquinones,  which  pass  first  into 
nthraquinone  ;  and  finally  by  melting  with  potash  into  dihydrox  v- 

v  Y 
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anthraquinone  (§  1166).       On  dissolving  the  fused  product  in  water 
and  adding  HC1  alizarine  is  precipitated,  and  purified  by  sublimation 
or    recrystallisation    from    alcohol.     Erythro-oxyanthraquinone 
yields  alizarine  when  melted  with  potash. 

The  constitution  of  alizarine  is  shown  by  its  synthesis  from  phthalic 
anhydride  and  pyrocatechin  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  140°. 
The  brown  liquid  gives,  on  addition  of  water,  a  black  precipitate,  from 
which  alizarine  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol.  Since  pyro- 
catechin may  be  regarded  as  ortho-dihydroxy-benzene,  one  of  the 
following  two  formulae  must  represent  alizarine  : 


H         H 

H         OH 

H.  1   .CO.  I  .OH 
H.  Y6.co.  V 6.0H 

or 

H. J  .CO.  !    .01 
H.7.CO.    ,6'  .H 

H         H 

H         H 

and  from  its  formation  from  both  oxyanthraquinones  very  probably 
the  latter  one. 

Alizarine  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  ether  in  brownish  yellow 
prisms  containing  water,  which  by  drying  become  red  ;  it  melts  at 
215°,  and  can  be  sublimed  by  carefully  heating  in  long  red  needles. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Diaceto-alizarine,  C14Hfl(O.C2H30)202,  is  produced  as  a  yellow 
powder  on  heating  alizarine  with  acetic  anhydride. 

As  a  diphenol  alizarine  forms  compounds  with  metals.  It  dis- 
solves in  potash  to  a  fine  purple  colour,  CH 1 1()(0K)20.2.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  alizarine  give*  blue  precipitates  with  lime  and  baryta 
water,  014H6(O1Ca)Os,OH]  and  < \u  H„(02Ba)02,OH2.  Alkaline 
solutions  of  alizarine  and  alum  give  a  beautiful  red  lake.  Gi 
mordanted  with  alumina  are  dyed  deep  red  with  alizarine.  Iron 
salts  give  a  violet  colour. 

1  Turkey  red '  is  produced  on  cotton  by  mordanting  with  alum 
and  oil  and  dyeing  with  alizarine. 

On  warming  an  alkaline  alizarine  solution  with  tin,  the  violet 
colour  passes  into  yellowish  red,  and  acids  produce  a  precipitate  of 
yellow  Jni'lralkarine,  a  dihydroxy-dihydranthraquinone  : 

.C(OH). 
C14H10O4  =  C6H4|  C6H2(OH)2. 

.C(OH). 

Alizarine  is  oxidised  to  phthalic  acid  on  heating  with  nitric  acid  : 

c6h4;£°;c6h2(OH)2  +  130  =cgh4;^;^i1{  +  eco2  +  oh2. 

Ruberytkric  acvJ  can  be  extracted  from  fresh  madder  root  by  cold 
water.  After  precipitating  other  matters  with  normal  plumbic  acetate 
the  filtrate  is  treated  with  basic  plumbic  acetate,  to  precipitate 
rubervthric  acid.  The  red  deposit  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  extracted  with  alcohol.  Ruberythric  acid  crystal- 
lines in  yellow  prisms,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  ;  it  is  converted  into  sugar  and  alizarine  by  fermentive 
actions,  acids,  or  alkalies. 
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2.   Quinxzarine.-  Qoinizarine  is  synthesised   by  heating   phthalic 

anhydride  with  hydroquinone  and  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  the 
duct  with  water,  and  extracting  with  benzene.  The  chlor-phenol, 
boiling  at  218  (§988),  maybe  used  instead  of  hydroquinone.  It 
crystallises  from  ether  in  yellow-red  plates,  from  alcohol  in  needles, 
mall  d    L94    and   195  .and  sublimes  for  the  most  part  un- 

changed,     [t  dissolves  in  alkalies  to  a  pure  blue  solution.     From  its 
mode  of  formation  the  most  probable  constitution  is  : 

H  UH 

H    '.  .00.  i   .H 
H>.CO.  V6.H 

H  i)H 

3.  Antkrqflavone  is  often  obtained  in  small  quantities,  together 
with  alizarine,  from  the  disnbstitated  anthraquinones.     It  is  synthe- 

I  by  heating  metaoxyl»en/<>ic  acid  to  180°  for  many  hours  with 
hydric  sulphate.  The  liquid  yields,  on  dilution  with  water,  a  dark  green 

ited  ^  it h   baric  hydrate.     After  treating 
with  animal  charcoal   the  barium  compound  is  decomposed  with  HC1 

and  the  dried  precipitate  extracted  with  ether. 

Anthraflavone  cry>tallis.s  in  yellow  needles,  which  sublime  partly 
undeoomposed  before  malting  at  a  temperature  above  300°.  It  dis- 
solves to  brown  solutions  in  alkalies  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  gives  a 
colourless  diaceto  compound  with  acetic  anhydride  : 

B    «).C2H30.) 

According  to  its  formation  each  phenyl  gi'oup  contains  a  hydroxyl 
group  : 

B0.9-00.0H.  H(HH      _  H0.|?-C0.Jf-H 

11.,'  H  +  HO.OO.J  ■■.  >n   -  ~vn°-   +      H.gOO.g'OH 

Fused  caustic  potash   splits  it   up  into   two  molecules   of  paraoxy- 

4.  /'  mad  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  its  glucoside, 
frangulin,  with  mineral  acids.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  orange 
yellow  quadratic  plates  or  needles,  2C14H6(OH)20.2,30H9,  which 
only  lose  their  water  at  180°  and  melt  between  252°  and  254°.  The 
diaceto  compound  forms  brass  yellow  plates,  melting  at  184°. 

The  glucoside/'/--// igtdin  is  isolated  from  the  bark  of  Rhamnus Fran- 
by  digestion  with  hot  alcohol,  and  forms  a  yellow  crystalline  mass 
almost  insoluble  in  water.    It  melts  at  226°,  dissolves  to  a  red-coloured 
solution  in  alkalies,  and  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  : 

C2oH20010  ==  ^i4H804  =  C6H1206. 

5.  Chrysophanic  acid  (parietic  or  rheinic  acid)  is  found  in  senna 
leaves,  in  rhubarb  root,  in  the  root  of  Rumex  obtusifolia,  and  in 
ParmeUa  parietina,  from  all  of  which  it  may  be  easily  extracted  by 
dilute  potassic  hydrate.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  it  from  this 
solution  in  golden  yellow  prisms,  which  after  recrystallisation  from 
chloroform  melt  at  162°.     It  forms  compounds  of  a  deep  red  colour 

y  y  2 
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with  the  alkali  metals,  which  on  drying  become  violet  and  are  easily 
decomposed  by  carbonic  anhydride. 

Chrysophanic  acid  sublimes  partly  undecomposed.     On  warming 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  chrysamminic  ac'ul 

C14H2(N02)4(OH)202, 

or  tetranitro- chrysophanic  acid.  The  same  body  is  also  obtained  from 
alo'in  on  boiling  aloes  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  neutralising 
the  evaporated  solution  with  potassic  carbonate,  the  potash  salt : 

C14H2(N02)4(OK)202) 

.separating  in  metallic-looking  yellow  green  plates,  which  on  treatment 
with  dilute  acids  yields  chrysamminic  acid  in  yellow  metallic  crystals, 
which  dissolve  very  slightly  in  water,  imparting  thereto  a  fine  purple 
red  colour.  It  behaves  like  a  strongly  dibasic  acid,  and  expl<><].  > 
slightly  on  heating  above  its  fusing  point.  Reducing  agents  convert  it 
into  h ydro-chrysamkle  : 

C14H2(NH2)3(N02)(OH)2.02, 

beautiful  deep  blue  needles  of  copper-red  lustre,  which  on  carefully 
heating  forms  violet  vapours  like  indigo. 

1168.  Purpurine,  trihydroxy-autltrn qui none  : 

C14H805  =  C14H5.(OH)3.02, 

occurs  along  with  alizarine  as  a  decomposition  product  of  the  gluco- 
sides  of  madder  root,  and  is  also  easily  produced  artificially  at  the 
same  time  as  alizarine  from  substituted  anthraquinones.  From 
alizarine  and  quinazarine  it  may  be  obtained  by  oxidation  with  Mn02. 
From  its  mode  of  formation  it  probably  possesses  the  constitution  : 

OH 


H 

11 

9 

Ve 
H 

.CO 
.CO 

1 

OH 

OH 
H 

It  forms  orange  yellow  prisms,  which  may  be  fused  and  sublimed 
without  decomposition,  are  more  soluble  in  water  than  alizarine,  and 
dissolve  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies  with  a  red  colour.  With  lime 
or  baryta  water  it  gives  yellow  precipitates,  and  on  heating  with  zinc 
dust  anthracene  is  obtained. 

Purpuroxanthine  is  the  product  of  the  reduction  of  an  alkaline 
purpurine  solution  by  phosphorus.  Hydrochloric  acid  throws  down 
from  this  solution  yellow  flocks  of  the  new  body,  which  may  be 
crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  benzene,  and 
alkalies,  in  which  latter  solution  it  absorbs  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
gives,  on  the  solution  being  neutralised  with  an  acid,  a  precipitate  of 
purpurine.  This  reaction  allows  purpuroxanthine  to  be  regarded  as 
trihvdroxy-dihydranthraquinone,  C x ,  H5.(OH)30_,l  1 .,. 

Among  many  methods  for  the  preparation  of  alizarine  and  pur- 
purine from  madder  one  may  be  mentioned  which  makes  use  of  the 
ready  solubility  of  purpurine  in  cold  solutions  of  aluminic  salts,  alizarine 
being  difficultly  soluble  ;  another  depends  on  the  differing  degrees  of 
dopomposibility  of  their  glucosides.     If  powdered  madder  roots  are 
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extracted  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  water  containing  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  and  the  solution  of  the  glucosides  heated  to  40°, 
the  purpurine  compound  only  is  decomposed  with  precipitation  of 
purpurine,  whilst  it  is  only  after  the  filtrate  has  been  boiled  for  some 
hours  that  alizarine  is  precipitated  in  admixture  with  some  other 
bodies.  From  this  precipitate  pure  alizarine  may  be  extracted  by 
treatment  with  hot  petroleum  of  150°-170°  boiling  point. 

Madder-dyeing  depends  on  the  formation  of  alizarine  and  pur- 
pnrine  from  the  glucosides  of  the  root,  by  fermentation  and  decomposi- 
tion with  mineral  acids.  The  substance  occurring  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  garancine  is  powdered  madder  root  that  has  been  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  therefore  contains  no  ruberythric  acid,  but 
only  the  colouring  matt 

1169.  Tetrx&ydroxy-anthraquvnone,  C14H806  =  C14H4(OH4)02, 
is  known  in  two  isomeric  forms,  both  of  which  are  reduced  to  anthra- 
cene on  heating  with  zinc  dust. 

CO 

1.  Anthrackrytone,    C(jTr.J(OH)2'pQ'C6H2(OH)2,  is  obtained  from 

dioxybenzoic  acid  (§  1067,  3)  by  heating  with  4  times  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  140°.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  fine  yellow  red 
needles,  melting  at  320°.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  difficultly 
so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions  with  a  red 
colour. 

2.  Rufiopme,  prepared  from  opianic  acid  by  heating  with  sul- 
phuric acid  to  180°,  crystallises  in  yellowish  red  needles  and  crusts, 
pretty  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  in  boiling  water  and  ether,  and 
gives  violet  red  salts  with  alkali  s 

1170.  RufigaUic  acid,  CuH803,2HsO,  is  doubtless  a  hexahy- 
droxy-anthraquinone.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  gallic  acid  with  4 
times  it>  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  to  70°  or  80°.  It  forms  brown  red 
crystals,  which  become  anhydrous  at  120°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
nearly  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  an  easily  soluble  red  com- 
pound with  alkalies  and  dyes  cloth  mordanted  with  alumina  a 
beautiful  red. 

The  formation  of  rufigallic  acid  is  expressed  by  the  equation  : 

2C6H2(OH)3CO.OH  =  20II2  +  C6H(OH)8;£g;C6H(OH)8. 
Heating  with  zinc  dust  reduces  it  to  anthracene. 

Homologues  of  Anthracene. 

1171.  Methyl  anthracene,  015H12,  is  formed  on  passing  the  vapour 
of  ditolyl  methane  (§  1057,  2)  through  red-hot  tubes  filled  with 
pumice,  similarly  to  the  formation  of  anthracene  from  benzyl  toluene  : 

CH  '^"^ 

^6^4 'r,TT2.C6H4.CH3  =  C6H4  |      '  C6H3.CH3  +  2H2. 
.0±±3  CH . 

The  sticky  mass  which  collects  in  the  receivers  is  washed  out  with 
alcohol  ether,  recrystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  sublimed, 
when  it  forms  white  yellow  or  colourless  leafy  crystals,  in  the  latter 
case  having  a  strong  blue  fluorescence,  melting  between   198°  and 
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201°.  It  is  only  soluble  in  chloroform,  CS2,  and  benzol.  The  picric 
acid  compound  forms  long  red  needles. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl  anthracene  is  mixed  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  evaporated,  a  product  is  obtained 
which  on  addition  of  water  yields  methyl  anthraquinone  : 

Ci5H,0O2  ==  C6H4  ^q'C6H3.CH3, 

which  crystallises  in  needles  and  plates  of  melting  point  162°-163°. 
Sulphuric  acid  converts  the  quinone  into  sulphonic  acids,  yielding,  on 
melting  with  potassic  hydrate  at  200°  and  subsequent  decomposition 
of  the  product  with  HC1,  methyl  alizarine  : 

C5i5H1o04  =  C6H/£q'C6H(OH)2.CH3, 

which  sublimes  between  250°  and   252°  in  red  needles  and  beh 
towards  alkalies  similarly  to  alizarine. 

1172.  Anthracene  carbonic  acids,  C15H9.CO.OH,  isomeric  with 
methyl  anthraquinone.  On  submitting  anthracene  monosulphonic  acids 
to  dry  distillation  with  potassic  ferrocyanide,  anthracene  carbonitrile, 
C14H9.CN,  is  produced,  which  on  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  is  con- 
verted with  evolution  of  ammonia  into  the  potassic  salt  of  ^-anthracene 
carbonic  acid,  which  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in  yellow  needles, 
softening  between  220°  and  230°,  but  does  not  decompose  even  at 
280°.  It  is  insoluble  in  OH2  and  gives  easily  soluble  alkaline  salts.  The 
barium  and  calcium  salts  are  amorphous.  The  acid  yields  anthracene 
on  distillation  with  baric  oxide,  and  on  oxidation  with  <  r03  gives 

Anthraquinone  carbonic  acid,  C15H804  —  Cl4H-02.CO.OH,  which 
is  also  produced  by  oxidising  methyl  anthracene  with  chromic  acid  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  solution. 

It  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  melting  at  283°,  which  are  sub- 
limable  and  are  very  soluble  in  acetone. 

p-Antltracene  Carbonic  Acid. — On  heating  anthracene  in  a  sealed 
tube  with  COCl2  for  some  hours  to  200°  a  chloride,  C14H9.CO('l,  is 
probably  produced,  the  product  of  the  digestion  on  heating  with  soda 
solution  and  neutralisation  with  an  acid  (HC1),  giving  a  precipitate 
of  /^-anthracene  carbonic  acid,  which  forms  yellow  silky  needles, 
melting  at  206°  and  splitting  up  at  the  same  time  into  C02  and 
anthracene.  As  this  acid  is  very  easily  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  to 
C02  and  anthraquinone,  it  is  probably  constituted  thus  : 

c6h4<^  ycjLA 

I 
CO.OH 

1173.  Dimethyl  anthracene  : 

C' !  6H 1 4  =  CH3.C6H3  qjj  C6H3.OH3, 

is  formed,  analogously  to  the  synthesis  of  anthracene  from  benzyl 

OH 

chloride,    by   heating  xylene  chloride,    C6H4*™-*q,  ,  with  water  to 

180°.     It  sublimes  in  white  needles  having  a  blue  fluorescence. 
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Compounds  Containing  Three  Benzene  Nuclei. 

1174.  Farad iphenyl  benzene,  C6H5.C6H4.C6H5,  is  formed  along 
with  diphenyl-  and  isodiphenyl-benzene  by  passing  benzene  vapour 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  alone  by  treating  a  mixture  of  para- 
dibroui-benzene  and  monobrom-benzene  with  sodium.  It  crystallises 
in  flat  needles,  melts  at  205°,  and  boils  at  about  400°,  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  ether  and  boiling  alcohol,  easily  in  benzene.  Chromic 
aei  1  oxidises  it  to  paradiphenyl-carbonic  acid  (§  1148),  and  finally  to 
terephthalic  acid. 

The  isomeric  isodipJk  nyl-benzene  forms  long  branching  interlaced 
crystals,  fusing  at  85°  and  boiling  at  about  360°.  It  yields  benzoic 
acid  on  oxidation. 

1175.  The  hydrocarbons  next  to  be  described  are  of  much  greater 
importance,  their  derivatives  forming  to  a  great  extent  the  colouring 
matters  known  as  the  'aniline  dyes.' 

Triphenyl  methane,  CH.(C6Ha)3,  is  the  product  of  the  reaction 
between  benzal  chloride  (§  1031)  and  mercury  diphenyl  at  150°  : 

C6H6.CHC1,  +  2Hg(06H5)a  =  2Hg(C6H6)Ca  +  C6H,.CH:(C6H5),„ 

and  is  also  formed  by  heating  a  solution  of  diphenyl  carbinol  (§  1146) 
in  benzene  with  phosphoric  anhydride  : 

(C6H5)2:CH.OH  +  C6H6  +  P20,  =  2HP03  +  (C6H5)2:CH.C6H5. 

It  crystallises  from  alcohol  and  ether  in  shining  plates  of  92°  melting 
point,  and  distils  above  360°. 

Phosphoric   chloride   converts   it  into  triphenyl-carbon   chloride, 
I1,)3:CC1,  which  is  decomposed  immediately  by  water  into  tri- 
phenyl carbinol  ;  with    alcohol  it  gives  the  ethyl  ether  of  triphenyl 
carbinol,  (<  \,11  B8  (melting  point  78°). 

The  cnloride  is  decom]  -,>0°  into  HC1  and  a  hydrocarbon, 

I  Eu,  crystallising  in  fine  needles  and  melting  at  138°,  probably 
dipfo  nyl-phenylene-mt  tha 

(C6H6)a:CCl.C6H,  =  llrl  +  (C6H5)2:C:C6H4. 

On  treatment  with  nitric  acid  triphenyl-methane  is  converted 
into  trinitro-trijth'  />///- methane,  Ci9H13(N02)3,  a  crystalline  powder, 
melting  at  207°,  and  on  reduction  with  zinc  yielding  paraleucaniline, 
C19H19N3,  which  on  oxidation  }7ields  pararosaniline.  Trinitro- 
(riphenyl-carbinol,  C19H1.J(N02)3.OH,  is  obtained  by  oxidising  trinitro- 
triphenyl  methane  with  chromic  acid  \  it  forms  colourless  crystals 
melting   at    171°,    and    by   reduction  with    zinc    is    converted    into 

NH,C6H4        7C6H^ 
pararosanUine,  /C\   |        .     Pararosaniline  can  also  be 

nh2.cgh/   xnh 

prepared  from  pai-atoluidine  and  aniline  by  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents.  Treated  with  nitrous  acid  it  yields  a  diazo  compound,  whose 
hydrochloride  has  the  formula  C19H130N6C13.  and  which  on  boiling 
with  water  yields  aurine.  On  reduction  pararosaniline  is  converted 
into  paraleucaniline,  whose  diazo  compound  on  boiling  with  alcohol  is 
converted  into  triphenyl-methane,  thus  showing  clearly  the  relations 
of  these  substances  to  that  hydrocarbon.     In  properties  paraleucani- 
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line  and  pararosaniline  closely  resemble  ordinary  leucaniline  and 
rosaniline  (see  later). 

(0H).C6H4V     /CeH, 
1175a.  Aurine,  C19H1403  =  )C{  ,  is  obtained 

(oh).c6h/  N) 

by  heating  1  part  of  oxalic  acid  with  \\  parte  of  phenol  and  2  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  by  boiling  diazo- 
pararosaniline  chloride  with  water  : 

C1.N=N.C6H4X      /C6H4.N=X.(  1 

>C<  +  3H20 

( l.X=N.C6H/      X)H 

(OH).C6H4        7C6H4 
=  >C<  |  +  N2  +  3HC1  +  H20. 

(OH).C6H/      X) 

It  crystallises  in  shining  monoclinic  prisms  with  cantharidine  green 
reflection.  Its  solutions  are  of  a  fine  scarlet  red.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alkalies,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
alcohol ;  it  melts  at  somewhat  above  220°.  With  alkaline  hydric 
sulphites  it  yields  a  colourless  crystalline  compound  : 

019H14O,tKHSOJi 

from  which  aurine  is  set  free  by  treatment  with  alkalies  or  acids,  or  on 
boiling  with  water.  On  treatment  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid  it  i> 
converted  into  leucaurine,  C19H]603,  crystallising  from  acetic  acid  in 
thick  prisms.  On  heating  with  excess  of  acetyl  chloride  it  is  conv» 
into  triacetyl  leucaurine,  C19H13(O.C2H30)3.  This  forms  short  silky 
need' 

11756.  Methyl  amUru    violet,  Parte  violet,  petUamethyl  pa 
(CH3)j;N.C6H,  ,CrJl, 

lie,  C24H27N3,HC1  =  }C/   |  ,HC'].i 

r<  ii     \\<  ,h/  \n.ch, 

pared  by  oxidising  dimethyl  aniline,  best  with  cnpric  nitrate,  acetic 

acid,  and  common  salt,  at   60°.     It  forms  a  lustrous  metallic  green 

By  treatment  with  sodic  hydrate  solution  it  yields  the  hydrate 

I3)5.OH  as  a  reddish  brown  crystalline  powder,  soluble 

in  alcohol,  and  also,  with  fine  violet  colour',  in  acid-. 

1175c.    Malachite     green,     tetr(tmethyl-CHiUdo-triphenyl~methanei 

C23H26N2=C6H5.CH<(.  fl  ;  ^  \  jjy2,  is  formed  by  heating  two 

molecules  of  dimethyl  aniline  and  one  molecule  of  l^enzoic  aldehyde 
with  zincic  chloride  : 

■    II  OHO  +  aO,H»»(OH,)1  =  C«H,.OH<g«2*^  ^|J«  +  H20, 

and  also  by  heating  dimethyl  aniline  and  benzo-trichloride.  It  fa 
dimorphic,  crystallising  in  plates  melting  at  93°-94°  and  in  needles 
melting  at  10  L 

1176.   Orthotol;/!->HjJi'  /< '///-// 

^20^18  =  (C6H5)2C.C6H4.CH3, 
is   obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  diazo-leucaniline  (§    1180)   by 
boiling  alcohol.     It   forms  a  crystalline  mass,  melts  at  59"5°,  and 
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boils  above  360°.     Chromic  acid  in  acetic  acid  solution  oxidises  it 
orthotolyl-diphenyl-carbinol,    C20H,7OH.      The   hydrocarbon    on 
nitration  yields  a    mixture  of  nitro  products,    which   on   reduction 
yield  leucaniline  or  rosaniline  respectively. 

Ros  lives. 

1176«.  The  parent  substance  from  which  most  of  the  commercial 

formed  U  ■  (-2oH19N3,  a  base  resulting  from  one 

molecule  of  aniline  and  two  molecules  of  toluidine,  and  which  can 

unite  with  one  to  three  equivalents  of  acid.       The  triacid  salts,  e.g. 

1  I  N"3,3HC1,  can  only  l>e  prepared  by  the  aid  of  excess  of  strong 
acids,  and  are  of  a  dull  yellowish  brown  colour.  Water  removes  two 
Kjiiivalents  of  acid  from  them,  leaving  the  monacid  salts.  These  are 
. .  ly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water  or 
alcohol  with  a  fine  red  colour;  their  how  a  beautiful  golden 

green  lustre. 

Rosaniline  can  exchange  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  united 
directly  to  nitrogen  for  hydrocarbon  nuclei  (alkyl,  c\rc),  the  successive 
substitution  of  such  atoms  changing  the  colour  from  the  red  of  the 
trimple  salts,  through  reddish  violet,  into  bluish  violet  or  pure  blue. 
All  aniline  colours  are  removed  from  their  solutions  by  nitrogenous 
(wool  and  Bilk),  the  latter  becoming  dyed. 

To  prepare  rosani.  aniline  rich  in  toluidine  is  heated  to 

140°— 180°    either   witli    oxidising  ag  -enic   acid   or 

mercuric  nitrate,  or  with  metallic  chlorides  which  can  suffer  partial 
reduction,  such  as  mercuiic  or  -tannic  chlorides.     The  formation  of 

uiline  can  be  expressed  by  the  equations  : 

C6H5.NH2+-<  ;11:NH    +  30  =  3H,0  +C,0H19N3 

C6H5.NH2  +  207H7.NH,  +  3SnCl4  =  C20H19N3,HC1 

+  5HC1  +  3SnCl2. 

Instead  of  employing  mineral  oxidising  reagents  crude  nitro-benzene 
containing  nitro-toluene  can  be  employed,  the  oxygen  of  which  effects 
the  oxidation  of  the  toluene  mixture,  whilst  the  nuclei  enter  the 
rosaniline  group.  The  presence  of  metallic  iron  and  of  HC1  appears  to 
be  essential.     The  following  expresses  one  of  the  resulting  reactions  : 

C6H5.X02  +  2C7H7.XII  .  =  2H20  +  CMH19N ... 

On  employment  of  nitrates  as  oxidising  agents  rosaniline  nitrate 
is  obtained  ;  metallic  chlorides  yield  rosaniline  hydrochloride  ;  arsenic 
acid  gives  the  araeniate  and  arsenita  The  latter  is  extracted  with 
water  and  precipitated  as  r.  saniline  hydrochloride  by  addition  of 
common  salt.    In  every  case  the  Baits  are  repurified  by  crystallisation. 

On  heating  the  aniline  colours  with  concentrated  or  Nordhausen 
sulphuric  acid  the  sulphonic  acid  group  (S02.OH)  enters  the  aromatic 
nucleus.  The  resulting  monosulphonic  acid  is  in  the  case  of  triphenyl 
rosaniline  precipitated  by  addition  of  water,  converted  into  the  sodic 
salt,  and  used  under  the  names  of  'Nicholson's'  or  'alkali  blues J 
for  wool-dyeing.  With  the  disulphonic  acids  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
the  whole  melt  with  milk  of  lime,  and  to  decompose  the  lime  salts, 
after  filtration,  with  sodic  or  amnionic  carbonates.  These  salts  then 
form   ■  soluble  blues,'   and  are  used  for  dyeing  silk  or  cotton.     The 
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sulphonic  acids  of  rose'ine,  malachite  green,  and  the  violets  inquire  a 
similar  treatment  to  that  given  above  for  the  disulphonic  acids  of 
triphenyl  rosaniline. 

H2N.C6H4.         ,  C6H3.CH3 

1177.  liosaniliae,  /C\  >  is   obtained  as   a 

H2KC6H/  XKH 
reddish  crystalline  precipitate  by  supersaturating  hot  aqueous  solutions 
of  monacid  rosaniline  salts,  especially  the  acetate,  with  ammonia. 
The  quickly  filtered  solution  deposits  more  of  the  base  on  cooling  in 
the  form  of  colourless  plates,  C20H19N3,H2O,  which  are  difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol,  are  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
are  soon  coloured  red  on  exposure  to  air. 

Rosaniline  hydrochloride,  fuclisine,  C20H20N3C1,  crystallises  in 
golden  green  rhombic  octahedra,  soluble,  especially  in  alcohol,  with 
fine  red  colour.  On  heating  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves 
with  brown  colour,  forming  the  triacid  salt  C20H19N3,3HC1,  which 
separates  on  cooling  in  yellowish  brown  needles. 

Rosaniline  nitrate,  C20H19N3.HNO3,  and  rosaniline  acetate: 

^2oHl9^3-^2-H4^2> 

completely  resemble  fuchsine,  but  the  latter  is  decidedly  more  soluble 
in  water  than  the  two  other  salts. 

H4C6X     /C6H3(CH3)OH 

1178.  Rosolicacid,  C20H16O3=  /C/  ,  homo- 

0/  X!6H4(OH) 
logous  with  aurine  (§  1175),  is  prepared  by  treating  rosaniline  with 
nitrous  acid  and  boiling  the  resulting  diazo  compound  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  forms  shining  monoclinic  piisms,  closely  resembling 
those  of  aurine,  and  also  melting  above  220°.  With  hydric  potassic 
sulphite  it  gives  a  crystalline  compound,  C20H16O3,KHSO3,  from 
which  it  can  be  again  separated  by  boiling  with  water  or  addition  of 
acids  or  alkalies.  It  unites  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  kucorosolic 
acid,  C2oH1803,  crystallising  in  large  prisms  and  yielding  with  chlor- 
acetyl  fine  needles  of  the  triacetate,  C.2oH15(O.C2II30)3. 

1179.  AUcyl-suLstitv.tcd  rosanUhv-s  are  prepared  by  heating  rosani- 
line with  alkyl  iodides  and  the  respective  alcohols  under  pressure  at 
100°.  All  three  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  being  readily  exchanged, 
trialkyl  rosaniline  salts,  of  violet  colour  in  solution,  chiefly  occur  in 
commerce.    The  most  important  i>  trimethyl  rosaniline  hydrochhr'i 

C20H16(CH3)3N3,2HC1, 

known  as  Hofmann's  violet. 

On  heating  rosaniline  with  aniline,  at  the  boiling  point  of  the 
alter,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  organic  acid, 
acetic  or  benzoic  being  generally  employed,  ammonia  is  evolved,  with 
formation  of  mono-,  di-,  and  triphenyl-rosaniline.  This  introduction  of 
.he  phenyl  groups  causes  successive  alterations  of  the  colours  of  the 
solutions,  C20H18(C6H5)N3,HC1  being  red  violet, 

C20H17(C6H5)2N3,HC1 

bluish  violet,  and  C20H16(C6H5)3]Sr3,HCl  pure  blue.     This  latter,  tri- 
yl  rosaniline  hydrochloride,  forms  the  dye  known  as  opal  blue;  it 
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is   insoluble  in  water  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  on  distil- 
lation it  yields  much   diphenylamine  together  with  other  products. 
The  constitution  of  tri phenyl  rosaniline  is  represented  by  the  formula  : 
C6H5.NH.C6H4X       y  C6H3.CH3 

c6h,nh.c6h/  xkc6h, 

1180.  A  further  class  of  aniline  colours  consist  of  trialkyl  rosani- 
lines  (mostly  trimethyl  rosanilines)  united  to  methyl  haloids,  which 
take  the  place  of  the  acid-. 

Iodine,  green,  triiivthyl-rosaniline  dimethylrdiiodide  : 

Ct0Hl6(CH3)IN8,2CH3I, 

ifl  prepared  from  methyl  violet  by  heating  with  methyl  alcohol  and 
methylic  iodide,  and  is  formed,  together  with  the  violet,  by  heating 

niline  acetat e  with  double  the  quantity  of  methylic  iodide  and 
wood  spirit  in  strong  closed  vessels  for  ten  hours  at  100°.  After  the 
unaltered  liquid  ingredients  have  been  distilled  off  the  residue  is 
extracted  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  when  iodine  green 
goes  into  solution. 

Iodine  green  crystallises  with  one  molecule  of  water  in  canthari- 
dine  green  prisms;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  beautiful  green  colour, 
which  retains  its  purity  in  artificial  light.     The  picrate  : 

C20H16(CH3)3N3,2CH3I,2C6H2(NO2)3.OH, 

obtained  by  addition  of  picric  acid  to  its  solutions,  is  the  salt  of  iodine 
green  principally  met  with  in  commerce. 

Trimethyl-rosaniline  trimethyl-triiodvle  : 

C^oHj  6(CH3)3!N'3,3CH3I, 
can  be  prepared  from  the  preceding  compound. 

By  the  action  of  ethylic  aldehyde  on  rosaniline  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  addition  of  sodic  hyposulphite  to  the  resulting 
solution  after  large  dilution  with  water,  '  aldehyde  green  *  is  obtained, 
and  can  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  addition  of  common 
salt. 

1181.  Leucanili/ie,  C20H21X3.  is  the  product  of  the  addition  of 
hydrogen  to  aniline.  Its  hydrochloride  results  from  the  treatment  of 
fuchsine  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  ammonic  sulphide. 
Addition  of  ammonia  to  its  colourless  salts  precipitates  it  as  a  white 
difficultly  soluble  powder,  which  soon  acquires  a  red  colour  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  Treated  with  nitrous  acid  it  gives  a  diazo  compound, 
which,  when  boiled  with  alcohol,  decomposes  into  nitrogen  and  ortho- 
tolyl-diphenyl  methane  (§  1176).  The  alkyl-substituted  rosanilines 
also  unite  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  yielding  leuco  compounds. 

Chrysaniline,  C20H17]Sr3,  is  invariably  obtained  as  a  bye  product 
in  the  manufacture  of  rosaniline.  It  is  a  chrome  yellow  powder,  not 
very  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  dyes  silk  and 
wool  golden  yellow.  Like  rosaniline  it  forms  stable  monacid  salts 
and  diacid  salts,  which  are  decomposed  by  water ;  e.g. 

C20H!TX:J.HNO3, 

ruby  red  needles  difficultly  soluble,  and  C20H17N3,2HiSrO3,  dark  red 
prisms. 
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Though  of  other  composition,  the  earliest  known  aniline  colour — 
mauve'ine — may  be  conveniently  described  here.     Its  sulphate  : 

C27H24N4,rI2S04, 

is  formed  when  dilute  solutions  of  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  toluidine 
sulphates  and  potassic  dichromate  are  mixed.  The  solution  is  purple 
red.  Addition  of  alkalies  liberates  the  free  base,  C27H24N4,  as  a 
nearly  black  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  with  violet  colour. 
All  its  salts  are  crystalline  and  have  a  cantharidine  green  lustre.  Its 
formation  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C6H7N  +  3C7H9N  +  50  =  C27H24N4  +  5H20. 

1182.  Pai'atolyl-diphenyl  methane: 

^2oH18  =  (C6H5)2CH.C6H4.CH3, 
results  by  heating  tolyl-diphenyl  carbinol  with  benzene  and  phosphoric 
anhydride.     It  forms  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  71°  and  boiling 
above  360°. 

On  oxidation  it  yields  an  acid  : 

C20H16O3  =  (C6H3)2:C(OH).C6H4.CO.OH, 

difficult  to  crystallise,  melting  at  187°,  and  giving  a  barium  salt 
crystallising  in  silky  interlaced  needles  : 

(C20H16O3)2Ba,7OH2, 

difficulty  soluble  in  water. 

Phthaleins. 

1183.  Phthalic  anhydride  and  phenols,  on  gently  heating  with 
a  dehydrating  agent,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  combine  to  form  the  so- 
called  phthaleins,  probably  according  to  the  equation  : 

C6H4'£°0  +  2(C6H)(6_I)(OH)I  =  OH2 
'    ,'     H.CO.C6H(5.I)(OH)I 

They  are  all  soluble  in  alkalies  with  formation  of  brilliant-coloured 
solutions. 

By  acting  on  the  bodies  in  alkaline  solution  with  nascent  hydrogen 
from  zinc  dust,  colourless  additions  products,  phthalines,  are  obtained, 
and  may  be  precipitated  by  acidifying  the  solutions. 

On  heating  the  phthaleins  to  a  high  temperature  with  sulphuric 
acid  a  phenol  group  in  combination  with  the  phthalic  acid  radical 
is  generally  split  oft'  in  the  form  of  a  sulphonic  acid,  and  an  anthra- 
quinone  derivative  is  simultaneously  produced,  thus  : 

c«h^:coah4:oh  +  2H2S°4  -  c6h4;^;c6h3.oh 

+  C6H3(OH)(S03H)2  +  20H2, 

giving  a  mixture  of  the  two  hydroxy-anthraquinones  (§  1167,  2). 
Resorcin  phthalein  gives  alizarine  and  hydroquinone  phthalein  chini- 
zarine. 

Of  the  numerous  compounds  already  prepared  in  this  group  only 
the  following  can  be  mentioned  here  : — 
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1184.  Phenol  phthalein,  C20H14O4  =  C6H4(CO.C6H4.OH)2,  iso- 
meric with  the  phenyl  salts  of  the  phenylene  dicarbonic  acids  (§  1106), 
is  formed  by  heating  five  parts  of  phthalic  anhydride  with  ten  parts 
of  phenol  and  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  at  120°-130°.  The  red 
mass,  when  extracted  with  water,  leaves  a  resin,  which  is  converted 
into  a  clear  yellow  powder  by  boiling'with  benzene.  This  dissolves 
in  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  with  fine  red  colour,  without  doubt 
forming  C6H4(CO.C6H4.OK).2,  from  which  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  precipitates  phenol  phthalein  as  a  flocculent  mass.  The  alkaline 
solution  is  soon  decolourised  by  contact  with  powdered  zinc,  and  then 
yields,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  colourless  phenol  phthaline, 
O20H16O4,  whose  alkaline  solution  on  exposure  to  air  soon  reoxidises 
and  regains  its  fine  colour. 

1185.  Resorcin  pJdhalein,  or  fluorescein,  can  be  obtained  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid  by  fusing  two  molecules  of  resorcin  with 
one  molecule  of  phthalic  anhydride  at  195°  until  water  is  no  longer 
evolved.  The  melt  is  then  boiled  with  water  and  the  residue,  after 
drying,  dissolved  in  three  times  its  weight  of  hot  acetic  acid,  the 
diacetate  being  formed,  which,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  separates  in 
plates ;  it  is  recrystallised  from  acetone  and  saponified  by  boiling  with 
alcoholic  potassic  hydrate.  Addition  of  acetic  acid  precipitates  the 
phthalein,  which  can  finally  be  recrystallised  from  alcohol. 

Fluorescein  exists  in  two  states  : 

as  tetrahydrate,  C20H14O6  =  C6H4;^;^^(OH)2 

PO  P  IT  ^OT-H 
and  as  anhydride  dihydrate,  C20H12O5  =  ^6^  '      '    gS/qttv'O 

The  first  is  invariably  precipitated  in  yellow  flocks,  also  the  latter, 
from  alkaline  solutions  by  supersaturating  with  acids,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  anhydride  dihydrate  by  crystallisation  from  boiling 
alcohol,  by  heating  alone  at  130°,  or  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid, 
acetic  anhydride,  ttc.  This  latter  form  is  obtained  first  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  fluorescein ;  it  forms  a  crystalline  brick  red  powder,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  benzene,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  acetone.  On  dilution  of  the  alcoholic  solution  it  separates  in 
clear  yellow  stellate  needles.  It  yields  alizarine  on  heating  with 
acids. 

It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  alkalies  and  ammonia  with  a  beautiful 
red  colour.  The  ammoniacal  solution  is  characterised  by  its  extra- 
ordinarily strong  green  fluorescence. 

The  diacetate,  C6H4'  <o'ri6TT3/(yn2Tj3r)\  0,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less plates,  melts  at  200°,  and  is  not  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalies. 

Alkaline  solutions  of  fluorescein  are  decolourised  by  zinc  dust ; 
addition  of  acids  then  precipitates  resorcin  phthaline  or  fluorescine ; 
oxidising  agents  reconvert  it  into  fluorescein. 

Tetrabrom-fluorescein,  or  eosine,  C20H8Br4O5,  is  readily  obtained 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  fluorescein.  It  forms  a  brownish  red 
powder,  which  crystallises  from  acetic  acid  in  yellow  prisms. 

The  potassic  and  baric  compounds,  C20H6Br4O5K2  and 

C20H6Br4O5Ba, 
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form  red  crystals  of  golden  green  lustre,  dissolving  in  water  and  alcohol 
with  a  beautiful  deep  red  colour,  and  on  sufficient  dilution  imparting  a 
greenish  yellow  fluorescence  to  the  liquid. 

1186.  Hydroquinone  phihaltin,  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  is 
obtained  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride,  hydroquinone,  and  sulphuric 
acid.     It  crystallises  from  water  in  colourless  nacreous  plates  : 

C20H14O6 

(tetrahydrate),  which  at  170°  is  converted  into  the  dihydrate  an- 
hydride, C20H12O5,  a  colourless  mass  melting  at  233°.  It  dissolves 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  brick  red  colouration,  in  alkalies 
with  a  violet  colour.  Chlor-acetyl  converts  it  into  a  crystalline  di- 
acetate,  C2oH10(C2H30)205.  When  strongly  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  yields  chinizarine. 

1187.  Pyrogallol  phthale'in,  or  galein,i&  obtained  directly  by  heat- 
ing phthalic  anhydride  with  double  its  weight  of  pyrogallol.  It 
dissolves  difficultly  with  red  colour  in  hot  water,  more  readily  in 
alcohol.  It  can  be  recrystallised  from  hot  dilute  alcohol,  and  then 
forms  a  brownish  red  mass  with  blue  reflex  of  the  formula  : 

C20H14O8  =  C6H4:[CO.C6H2(OH)3]2, 

converted  at  180°  into  the  anhydride  tetrahydrate  : 

nun    -PN  .CO.C6H2(OH)2./-v 
^20ii12u7  —  ^6tt4>caC6H2(OH)2. 

Gallin,  or  pyrogallol  phthaline,  C20H18O7,  obtained  from  it  by 
reduction,  forms  large  colourless  crystals. 

Mellitic  and  pyromellitic  acids  yield  similar  compounds  with 
hydroxy  derivatives  of  benzene. 

Conjugated  Compounds  with  Four  Benzene  Nuclei. 

1188.  Triphenyl  benzene,  C24H18  =  C6H3(06H5)3(?),  is  formed  by 
heating  phenyl-methyl  ketone  with  phosphoric  anhydride  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  It  crystallises  from  absolute  alcohol  and  benzene  in 
short  prisms,  and  melts  at  169°-170°. 

Tetraphenyl  methane,  C25H2o  =  C(C6H5)4,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  aluminic  chloride  on  a  mixture  of  carbonic  tetrachloride  and  benzene, 
also  in  the  dry  distillation  of  baric  benzoate.  It  forms  colourless 
needles,  melting  at  .170°. 

Diphenyl-phenylene  methane,  C25H20  =  (C6H5.C6H4)2:CH2,  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  sulphuric  acid  on  a  solution  of  diphenyl 
and  methylal  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (comp.  §  1145).  It  is  purified  by 
precipitation  with  water  and  solution  in  benzene,  and  on  evaporation 
of  that  solvent  forms  small  colourless  monoclinic  crystals,  melting  at 
162°.  Chromic  and  sulphuric  acids  readily  oxidise  it  to  diphenyl- 
phenylene  ketone,  C25H180  =  (C6H5.C6H4)2 :  CO,  which  forms  granular 
crystalline  aggregates,  and  readily  combines  two  atoms  of  nascent 
hydrogen,  forming  diphenyl  benzhydrol,  or  diphenyl-phenylene  carbi/tnl, 
(C6H5.C6H4)2:CH.OH.  This  secondary  alcohol  crystallises  in  white 
needles,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  melting  at  151°. 

CH(C6H5)2 

Tetraphenyl  ethane,  C26H22  =  |  ,  is  obtained  by  heating 

CH(C6H5)2 
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benzo-pinacone,   hydriodic  acid,  and  phosphorus.     It   crystallises  in 
prisms,  melts  at  206°,  and  can  be  sublimed. 

Tetraphenyl  t  thyli  ra,  C26H20,is  obtained  by  dechlorinising  diphenyl 
carbon  dichloride  (§  1147)  by  silver: 

C(C6H5)2 
2CC12(C6H5)2  +  4Ag  =  4AgCl  +  || 

C(C6H5)2 

and,  together  with  other  hydrocarbons  (diphenyl  methane,  &c),  by 
heating  benzo-phenone  and  zinc  dust.     It  crystallises  from  benzene  in 
spear-shaped  needles,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Mauveine  probably  also  belongs  to  this  group. 


■   - 
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1189.  In  these  compounds  the  carbon  atoms  in  the  nucleus  are 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  built  up  of  two  or 

more  closed  hexacarbon  chains,  a  pair  of  carbon  atoms  being  common 
o  chains.     Assuming  the  tetrav  ire  of  carbon,  and  the 

correctness  of  the  formula  assigned  to  benzene,  no  other  probability 
a  than  that  the  carbon  atoms  common  to  two  rings  are  neighbour- 
ing and  are  in  divalent  onion,  as  shown  in  the  following  formula  : 

C  ^=C 

•\/\  /      \     /      \ 


I       II       I 

c    c    c 


-c 


c    c  =c 

These  atoms  belonging  to  the  two  nuclei  can  evidently  not  com- 
bine with  any  further  elementary  atoms  (as  long  as  the  alternate 
mono-  and  divalent  union  remains),  whilst  all  the  others  have  each 
one  bond  available  for  union  with  other  elementary  atoms.  If 
latter  is  hydrogen,  the  hydrocarbons,  C10H8.C,4H10.  Ac.  result.  In 
such  hydrocarbons  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  other  elen. 
or  groans  according  to  essentially  the  same  rules  as  those  that  regulate 

nsene.      If  the    s  »ups   are   orj 

radicals,  the  new  compounds  formed  stand  in  the  sam 

riginal  molecules  that  the  aromatic  compounds  containing  more 
than  six  carbon  atoms,  prev!  .tioned.  do  to  benzene. 

From  their  known  chemical  behaviour  i 
tiunmt  must  be  include!  in  this  group. 

Naphthalene  akd  its  Derivatives. 

Athaleme,  C10H.. 

1193.  The  most  important  arguments  for  assigning  the  more  simple 
nucleus  given  above  to  naphthalene  are  its  oxidisabili  ilic 

add  and  the  conversion  of  several  of  its  substitution  products  into 
«"-:::    -•  '  :  •--.'.     '-       :■:  "-. 

i  the  first  it  follows  that  naphthalene  must  contain  at  least 
one  orthophenylene  nucleus,  which  remains  unchanged  in  phthalic 
add.  lAch   the  group   C4H4    must   be  united 

of  its  carbon  atoms.      If  in   the   latter   gr 


NAPHTHALENE 


hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2C1  and  two  others  by  20,  dichlor-naphth*>- 
quino  results,  which  on  boiling  with  nitric  acid 

phthalic  add,  the  ortbophenylene  group  remaining  intact.  By 
treatment  of  dichlor-naphthoquinone  with  phosphoric  chloride, 
pentachlor-naphthalene,  '  :\>nned  according  to  the 

equat: 

C10H4C1A  -  .  =  2P0C13  +  Hd  +  C10H3< 

and  this  on  oxidation  yields  not  monochlor-  bnt  tetrachlor-phthalic 
:his  reaction  the  formula  given  above  must  be  rewritten 
I4,  where  C^C14  is  the  intact  remaining  tetrachlor- 
orthophenylene.  and  contains  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  group> 

Oj,  which  were  previously  oxidised.  Naphthalene  must 
therefore  contain  turo  orthophenylene  groups,  which  can  only  be  the 
case  on  the  supposition  of  two  carbon  atoms  common  to  both. 

Designating  the  single  carbon  atoms  in  naphthalene  by  numbers  : 

H.C       CLH 

H.«  ■.      I 


io/W 


H.« 
these  chauges  will  be  represented  by  the  formulae 

H.<  H.< 


1        II 
H.C9     ' 

\.o/ 

l|C 

H.i  .      C.<  O.OH 
\.o/   3 

Di>.  hi  ^-naphthoquinone. 

Phthalic  acid. 

C1H..C  /  ' 

H" 

1 
HO.OC 

10  \a/ 

Pfm»»<»M<w.yphfl»«1*«i» 

IfetndU  r-fM mmat  ma 

1191.  Xaphthalene  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  portion 
of  coal  tar  distilling  between  1S0:  an  m  which  it  crysti,: 

on  moling.     The  mass,  after  freeing  from  oil  by  8,  on 

recr  n  from  hot  alcohol,  or  more  readily  by  sublimation,  pure 

naphthalene  in  the  form  of  -  shining  leafy  I  peculiar 

odour  and  burning  "     -    and  boi 

ng  point,  the  vapour    lensity  = 
insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold.  -  )luble  in  hot 

alcohol,  ether,   and  bensene.     On   boiling  with  w 

z  z 
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readily  with  the  aqueous  vapour.     It  burns  with  a  highly  luminous 
smoky  flame,  and  gives  with  picric  acid  a  compound  : 

C10H18,C6H2(NO2)3OH, 

crystallising  in  fine  yellow  needles  grouped  in  stellate  forms. 

Naphthalene  occurs  in  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  nearly 
all  organic  bodies,  and  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  phenyl- 
butylene  dibromide  over  heated  lime  : 

C6H5.C4H7Br2  +  CaO  =  CaBr,  +  H20  +  H2  +  C10H8. 

On  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  at  180°  it 
yields  naphthalene  tetrahydride,  C10H12,  as  a  colourless  liquid  lighter 
than  water,  which  boils  at  205°  and  at  a  red  heat  decomposes  into 
naphthalene  and  hydrogen,  and  is  readily  oxidised  to  phthalic  acid  by 
nitric  acid. 

Substitution  Products  of  Naphthalene. 

1192.  By  replacement  of  a  single  hydrogen  atom  in  naphthalene 
two  isomeric  compounds  can  result,  but  in  no  case  have  more  than 
two  been  observed.  This  agrees  with  the  formula  already  given, 
according  to  which  the  positions  3,  6,  7,  and  10  are  of  equal  value, 
whilst  the  positions  4,  5,  8,  and  9  are  of  equal  value  as  regards  one 
another  but  of  different  value  as  regards  the  first  four.  These  two  sets 
of  four  positions  may  be  distinguished  by  the  letters  a  and  ft  as  shown 
in  the  formula : 


/\/\, 


With  regard  to  assigning  the  positions  a  and  ft  to  naphthalene 
derivatives,  it  has  been  shown  that  on  oxidation  of  ordinary  nitro- 
naphthalene,  1:3:4  nitrophthalic  acid,  melting  at  212°,  is  obtained, 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  nitro  group  must  have  occupied  the  a 
position  in  nitro-naphthalene.  By  reference  to  this  body  the  positions 
of  the  other  naphthalenes  can  be  settled.  It  may  be  added  that  direct 
riments  have  shown  that  all  four  a  positions  are  really  of  the 
same  value  in  mono-substituted  naphthalene  derivatives. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  positions  to  be  assigned  to  the  position-  <»f 
replacement  the  following  signs  will  be  employed  : — The  numbers  1 
and  2  annexed  to  the  a  and  ft  positions  will  serve  to  show  which  «  or 


f 

Htv      /\     /Pi 


o2       o2 

ft  position  is  meant.  If  a  single  line  is  drawn  between  the  two  sym- 
bols, it  will  indicate  that  the  replacement  positions  are  in  the  same 
hexagon,  e.g.  a, — ft2  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  two  lines  are  drawn  between 
the  symbols,  it  will  indicate  that  the  substitution  has  occurred  in  both 
the  hexagons,  e.g.  a,=a1. 
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On  replacement  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  naphthalene  the  possible 
cases  of  isomerism  become  much  more  numerous.  AY  hen  the  replacing 
groups  are  the  same  ten  isomers  are  possible,  the  number  of  possible 
isomers  being  still  larger  in  the  case  of  the  tri  (14),  tetra  (22),  and 
penta  (14)  derivatives.  It  is  not  surprising  under  these  circumstances 
that  considerable  uncertainty  exists  in  some  of  the  previous  observa- 
tions and  views,  and  therefore  only  a  few  of  the  more  important 
compounds  will  be  noticed  here. 

1193.  Chlorine  Derivatives  oj  Naphthalene. — On  passing  dry 
chlorine  gas  into  naphthalene,  they  unite  to  form  naphthalene  di- 
chloride,  H10H8C1.,.  a  heavy,  pale  yellow  oil,  which  unites  with  more 
chlorine,  being  converted  into  naphl  fruchloride,    C10H8C14. 

This  forms  monoclinic  crystals  and  melts  at  182\  Continued  action 
of  chlorine  further  converts  this  into  chlorinated  chlor-addition 
products — chlor-no.jiht].  .  C10H7C15,  melting  at  128°- 

130°,   and   dicklor-naphthalene    tetrachloride,  C10HbCl6,    melting  at 

•  ■  addition  products  decompose  at  higher  temperatures,  or  more 
simply  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  half  the  added 
chlorine  being  eliminated,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms  (comp.  §  956),  and  chlor-substitution  derivatives  of  naphtha- 
lene formed. 

C10H7C1,  u-monochlor-naphthal  „.>,  obtained  as  above  from  naph- 
thalene dichloride,  is  a  colourless  oil ;  it  boils  at  263°  and  again  unites 
with  chlorine,  forming  chlor-naphthalene  tetrachloride. 

/>  Monoehlor-na pkthaU  ,>>\  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphoric 
chloride  on  /5-naphthol,  forms  colourless  crystals,  melts  at  Gl°,  and 
boils  at  256°-2f 

Diehlor-naphlhalene$y  G]  II  <  1  .  Naphthalene  tetrachloride,  when 
boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  gives  a-dtchlor-naphthalene  (/5— ?)  as  a 
crystalline  mass,  melting  at  35°-36°  and  boiling  at  280°-282°. 
Another,  ft-dichlor-naphthalene  (a}  <».,).  is  obtained  by  drv  distilla- 
tion of  Clnll.rl, ;  it  melts  at  67°-68°,  and  boils  at  281  °-283°. 

The  constitution,  source,  and  melting  points  of  the  other  dichlor- 
naphthalenes  may  be  shortly  indicated  : — 

a1=a0        from  C10H7NO2  and  CI m.p.  107° 

o1=a1  (      II     X0.2),  and  PCI, .     .     .     .        „       83° 

!=!  „     a-C10H6(SO2OH)oandPCl5.     .     .        „     114° 

$=\a  „    /3-C10H6(SO2OH)oandPCl5.     .     .       „     135° 

0   1  ( ' H  ,■  XO~,).SO,.OH  and  PC15    .        „       48° 

„     c-C10H6(NO2)SO2.OH  and  PC15     .        „    61'5° 
trichlor-naphihalenee,    C10H5C13,    have    been    prepared,    of 
which  the  most  important,  a-trichhr-naphthalene,  prepared  from  chlor- 
naphthalene  tetrachloride,  forms  prisms  and  melts  at  81°. 

a     1     1  fromC,0H7NO9andCl m.p.     90° 

«      1     1  n  n      .         „  n      103° 

«!  —  0,1=01!       „    PC15  and  either  0- or/3-C10H5Cl(NOo)o  1  -io10 

or  y-C10H5Cl2(NO),   '  J      "     l6i 

0    I    1  „     7/-C10H5Cl2.NO2andPCl5.     ...         „       65° 

(1  —  ?  =  /:>  „      C10H7C14.S02C1,  by  successive  treat-"") 

ment  with  alcoholic  KHO  and  >      „       56° 
PCI,  J 

7.7.2 
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TetracIilor-naphthalenes.—a-Telfachlor-napkthalene  (a,  — a2) : 
CioH4Cl4, 

prepared  from  C10H6C16,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  melting  at 
130°.     Four  isomers  are  known,  namely — 

1  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  nitro-naph-  ]  ,  n  .  _ 

thalene                                               P     }  m^  194 

1             from  o-C10H6Cl2Cl4  and  alcoholic  KOH  „  176° 

a,==as— /3  „    a-ory-C10H5Cl3Cl2Ory-C10H6Ol2Cl4,  1  ,,,<, 

by  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash      J  " 

a1=aa                  „     X-C10H4Cl2(NO2)2  and  PC15  .     .     .  „  180° 

As  already  mentioned,  the  action  of  phosphoric  chloride  on  dichlor- 
naphthoquinone  forms  pent(»chlor-naphthcUenef  C10H:iCl5,  which  crys- 
tallises in  needles  and  melts  at  168*5°.  Perchlor-nfijJtfhfflene,Cl0C\8  (1), 
the  end  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  naphthalene,  in  the 
presence  of  antimonic  chloride  forms  prisms  melting  at  135°. 

1194.  By  bringing  together  naphthalene  and  bromine  practically 
only  substitution  products  are  obtained.  The  addition  products  are 
far  less  stable  than  those  of  chlorine. 

C10H7Br.  On  mixing  solutions  of  equal  molecules  of  bromine  and 
naphthalene  in  carbon  disulphide,  a-monobrom-naphthahyae  is  formed  as 
a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  285°.  fi-Monobrom-naphthalene  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  the  diazo  compound  of  /3-naph- 
thylamine;  it  crystallises  in  white  places  and  melts  at  68°. 

a-Dibrom-naphthal/'ne  (ax — a2)  is  obtained  by  the  further  action  of 
bromine  on  o-monobrom-naphthalene ;  it  crystallises  in  needles  melting 
at  81°.  An  isomer  melting  at  126°  («!=:a2)  is  obtained,  together  with 
another,  melting  at  77:  (o —  /3),  by  the  decomposition  of  a-naph- 
thalene  sulphonic  acid  with  bromine  : 
(ft  —  1)  from  the  action  of  naphthalene  and  "I        ,,      ,  fi..0 

bromine  j 

(?=?)                   „      a-C10H6(SO2.OH)2andPBr5  „  140-5° 

(jS=a)                 „      C10H6Bra(SO2.OH)^andPBr5         „  159'5° 

(a,— A)  n      C10H5Br2.NH2 „  64° 

Trih'om~naphthalenes  : 
ax — a2  =  a       from  C10H5Br2(NO2),  m.p.  116*5°    and 

PBr-, m.p.     85° 

P    t    1  „     /3-C10H5Br2.SO2.OH  and  PBr5  .     .         „    86'5° 

111  „     C10H6Br2Br2  and  alcoholic  potash  .  „        75° 

Tetrabrom-naphthalene  and  pentabrom-naphthalene  are  crystalline 
solids.  If  naphthalene  remains  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with 
excess  of  bromine  it  yields  colourless  rhombic  plates  of  dibrom- 
naphthalene  tetrabromide. 

a-Iodo-naplithahap,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  prepared  by  treating 
mercury  dinaphthyl  with  iodine  ;  it  boils  above  300°. 

1195.  Xitro-naphthalnes. — Concentrated  nitric  acid  reacts  ener- 
getically on  naphthalene;  in  the  cold  there  is  formed 

a-Nitro-naphthalene,  C10H7.XO.2,  crystallising  in  sulphur-yellow 
prisms,  melting  at  61c  and  boiling  at  304°.  On  heating  with  nitric 
acid  until  the  oily  nitro-naphthalene  has  disappeared  it  is  converted 
into  two  isomeric 
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Dhiltro-najjhthahnes,  C10H6(NO2)2,  of  which  that  more  difficultly 
soluble  in  alcohol  (alz=zai)  forms  sublimable  coloui'iess  prisms, 
melting  at  216°,  the  more  readily  soluble  (3-dinitro-naphthalene 
(a^tt,)  melting  at  170°  and  exploding  at  higher  temperatures.  A 
third  isomer  (ax — /3),  melting  at  1^4°,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ethylic  nitrite  on  C10H-,(NO2)2NH2.  Three  trinitro-naphthalenes 
are  known:  two,  melting  respectively  at  147°  (al=a2Y)  and  122° 
(o1=a2^))  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a-dinitro- 
naphthalene;  the  third  (a^a^),  melting  at  214°,  by  nitration  of 
/3-dinitro-naphthalene.  a-Tetranitro-naphthalene,  C10H4(NO2)4,  is 
obtained  by  nitrating  a-C10H6(NO2)2 ;  it  melts  at  259°.  (j-Tetranitro- 
naphthalene  is  similarly  obtained  from  /3-C10H6(NO2)2 ;  it  melts  at 
200°. 

1196.  Amido-na phtlmlenes. — Unless  otherwise  mentioned  these 
bodies  have  been  prepared  by  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro- 
naphthalenes  by  amnionic  sulphide  or  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

a-Amido-naphthalene,  naphthylamine,  or  naphthalidine,  crystallises 
in  thin  colourless  prisms,  and  lias  an  unpleasant  odour,  like  that  of  the 
excrements  of  mice ;  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in 
alcohol,  melts  at  50°  and  boils  at  about  300°. 

In  its  chemical  behaviour  «-amido-naphthalene  closely  resembles 
aniline;  exposed  to  air  it  oxidises,  acquiring  a  red  colour.  It  yields 
crystalline  salt-  with  acids,  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  on  heating 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  forms  long  fine  crystals  of  a cet naphthalide, 
C10H7.N(C2H3O)H,  whose  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  on  treatment 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  yields  three  isomeric  nitro-acetnaphthalides, 
C10H6(NO2)N(C2H3O)H.  Naphthalidine  hydrochloride  reacts  on 
aniline  on  lon^r  heating  at  L'SU=,  forming  amnionic  chloride  and 
phenyl  naphihalidine,  C10H7.N(C6H5)H.  This  latter  crystallises  in 
warty  forms,  melts  at  60°,  and  possesses  very  weak  basic  properties. 
Treated  with  carbon  disulphide,  naphthalidine  yields  dinaphthyl 
thiourea,  CS(N.(.'10H7.H)2. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  the  salts  of  a -naphthylamine  into  those  of 
dicizo-naphthcUcne,  e.g.  Cl0H7.N2.HNO3,  which,  on  boiling  their 
solutions,  decompose  into  nitrogen,  free  acid,  and  a-naphthol  (comp. 
§  976).  On  conducting  nitrous  anhydride  into  a  cold  solution  of 
free  naphthalidine,  yellowish  brown  plates  of  the  formula  C20H15O3, 
ilutzo-omido-ii'tplithcdene,  C10H7.N2.N(C10H7)H,  separates.  It  is  ex- 
plosive, and  on  heating  even  with  weak  acids  decomposes  into 
nitrogen,  ct-naphthylamine,  and  a-naphthol. 

fi- Amido-na phtlt< dene  is  obtained  by  reduction  of  CI0H6Br(NO2) 
(m.p.  131°-132°)  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  j  it  melts  at  112°.  Its 
salts  are  reduced  to  those  of  fi-diazo-napldhalene  on  treatment  with 
nitrous  acid. 

1197.  Amnionic  sulphide  reduces  a-dinitro-naphthalene  in  the 
cold  to  a-nitramido-naf)hthalene  (a,=a2),  forming  small  red  crystals 
melting  at  118°-119°,  which  on  further  action  of  reducing  agents  is 
transferred  into  a-diamido-naphthalene,  or  naphtliylene  diamine, 
C10H6(NH2)3  (a1=a2).  This  latter  crystallises  in  shining  prisms, 
melts  at  160°,  and  yields  difficultly  soluble  salts  with  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

Isomeric  nitro-amido-naphthalenes  have  been  prepared  from  nitro- 
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aceto-naphthalidine ;  one  melts  at  191°  («t — a2),  the  other  at  159° 
(«i-/3). 

A mido-azo  naphthalene,  C20H15N3  =  C10H6/  ,  iso- 

XN.N(C10H7)H 

meric  with  diazo-ami  do-naphthalene  (comp.  §  987),  is  formed  by 
passing  nitrous  anhydride  into  a  warm  alcoholic  naphthalidine  solution. 
It  crystallises  in  orange-red  needles  of  metallic  green  lustre,  melts  at 
136°,  and  yields  salts  with  two  equivalents  of  acid.  On  heating  with 
naphthylamine  ammonia  is  evolved  and  a  new  base,  azo-dinaphthyl- 
amine,  C30H21]S"3,  formed,  whose  salts  occur  in  commerce  as  a  fine  red 
dye  under  the  name  of  Magdala  red  : 

/NH  /N.C10H7 

C10H6/  |  +  N(C10H7)H2  =  C10H  /  | 

\N.N(C10H7)H  \N.N(C10H7)H 

+  NH3. 

Tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  reduce  amido-azo-napldhahne  to  naph- 
thylamine and  a  second  diamido-naphthalene,  forming  shining  crystals, 
which  quickly  oxidise  on  exposure  to  air.  A  third  isomer  is  obtained 
by  reduction  of  /3-clinitro-naphthalene. 

1198.  Naphthalene  sulphonic  acids  are  formed  on  heating  naph- 
thalene with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  temperature  is  kept 
as  low  as  possible  a-naphthalene  sidphonic  acid,  C10H7.SO2.OH 
(m.p.  85°-90°),  is  principally  obtained,  together  with  some  quantity 
of  the  isomeric  ^-naphthalene  sulphonic  acid.  At  1G0°  only  the  latter 
acid  is  obtained,  as  the  former  is  converted  into  it  below  this 
temperature.  The  acids  can  be  separated  from  one  another  in  the 
forms  of  their  baric  or  lead  salts,  the  respective  solubilities  of  which 
at  10°  are- 
a-Acid. 

(C10H7.SO2.O)2Ba,H2O     requires  87  parts  of  OH2  and  350  parts  of 

85  %  alcohol. 
(C10H7.SOo.O)9Pb,3H2O    requires  27  parts  of  OH2  and  71  parts  of 

85  %  alcohol. 

/3-Acid. 

(C10H7.SO2.O)2Ba,H2O   requires  290  parts  of  OH2  and  1,950  parts 

of  alcohol. 
(C10H7.SO2.O)2Pb,H2O    requires  115  parts  of  OH2  and  305  parts 

of  alcohol. 

On  heating  their  potassic  salts  with  phosphoric  pentachloride 
isomeric  crystalline  naphthalene  sulphon-chlorides,  C10H7.SO2Cl,  are 
formed,  of  which  the  a  compound  melts  at  C6°,  the/3  compound  at  76°. 
Zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  reduce  both  sulphon-chlorides  to 
hydrothio-naphthalenes.  Then  compound  is  an  oil  of  nauseous  odour, 
boiling  at  285°;  the  /3  compound  crystallises  in  scales  and  melts  at 
136°;  both  behave  like  true  mercaptans. 

Long-continued  heating  of  naphthalene  with  much  sulphuric  acid 
converts  it  into  two  isomeric  naphthalene  disulphonic  acids.  With 
sulphuric     anhydride    naphthalene    yields    sidphon-naphthalene,    or 
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dinaphthyl  sulpko?ie,  (C10H7)2SO2.  Chlorinated,  nitrated,  amidated, 
tkc,  sulphonic  and  disulphonic  acids  are  known. 

Phenol  and  QvAnones  of  Xaphthalene, 

1199.  Naphthols,  C10H7.OH.  Both  the  naphthalene  hydrates 
corresponding  to  the  isomeric  sulphonic  acids  are  known.  They  are 
prepared,  analogously  to  the  formation  of  phenols,  from  the  benzene 
sulphonic  acids,  by  fusing  the  respective  benzene  sulphonic  acids  with 
potassic  hydrate : 

C,0H7.SO2OK  +  2KOH  =  K2S03  +  H20  +  C10H7.OK, 

and  are  extracted  with  ether  after  the  fused  mass  has  been  acidulated; 
they  are  also  obtained  by  boiling  the  salts  of  the  corresponding  diazo- 
naphthalenes  with  water  (comp.  §  976).  They  behave  towards 
alkalies,  carbonates,  <kc,  like  true  phenols,  and  are  difficultly  soluble 
in  water,  even  on  boiling. 

a-Naphthol  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms,  melts  at  94°,  and 
boils  at  278°-280°. 

/>  or  isonaphthol  forms  colourless  rhombic  tables,  melts  at  122°, 
and  boils  between  285°  and  290°. 

Ferric  chloride  oxidises  both  naphthols  to  C20HuO2  (naphthyl 
peroxides,  C10H7.O.O.G10H7 1),  of  which  the  a  compound  forms  silvery 
plates,  melting  at  300°  ;  the  /3  compound  crystallises  in  prisms  and 
melts  at  218°. 

The  potassium  derivatives.  C10H7.OK,  yield  with  ethylic  iodide 
two  isomeric  naphthyl-etkyl  1 1 5.    The  a  compound  is 

liquid  and  boils  at  272° ;  the  p-ethn-  i>  >olicl,  melting  at  33°.  The 
naphthols  react  with  acetyl-chloride,  forming  naphthyl  acetates  : 

GioHy'CXC^H^O. 

a-Naphthyl  acetate  is  an  oil;  the  />  compound  is  solid  and  melts  at 
60°. 

1200.  Substitution  products  of  the  naphthols  have  also  been  pre- 
pared. Xitro-a-nopltthols,  C10H6(NO2).OH.  Two  bodies  of  this 
formula  have  been  obtained  by  boiling  nitro-acetnaphthalides  with 
potash.  n-Xifro-a-iiiiphthol  («, — «2)  melts  at  164°  and  crystallises 
in  bright  yellow  prisms;  the  isomer  (a2 — /3)  melts  at  128°  and 
crystallises  in  greenish  vellow  plates.  Xitro-p-naphthol  (/3—  X)  melts 
at  96°. 

Three  nitroso-naphthols  are  known,  corresponding  in  composition 
to  the  above,  into  which  they  are  converted  by  oxidation.  They  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  naphthols.  The  two  from 
a-naphthol  melt  at  175°-185°  and  145°-150°  respectively;  that  from 
/3-naphthol  melts  at  110°.     Dinitro-a-naphthol  (cq — p — a2) : 

C10H5(NO2)2.OH, 

is  of  more  importance,  as  its  calcic  and  iodic  salts  form  splendid 
yellow  dve.s  known  as  naphthalene  yellow.  It  cannot  be  prepared 
directly  from  a-naphthol,  but  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
of  T35  sp.  gr.  on  naphthylamine,  or  by  heating  the  latter  with 
diazo -naphthalene  hydrochloride.     It  crystallises  from  boiling  chloro 
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form  in  shining  sulphur  yellow  needles,  melts  at  138°,  and  decomposes 
carbonates. 

Tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  reduce  it,  large  colourless  prisms  of  the 
double  salt  of  stannous  chloride  with  diamido-naphthol  : 

C10H5(OH) :  (NH3Cl)2,SnCl2,2H20, 

being  formed.  After  separation  of  the  tin  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
the  solution  containing  the  diamido-naphthol  hydrochloride  slowly 
oxidises  in  the  air,  or  more  quickly  on  addition  of  ferric  chloride 
yielding  diimido-naphthol  hydrochloride : 

C10H5(OH)(NH3C1)2  +  Fe2Cl6  +  C10H5(OH)N2H3C1  +  2FeCl2 

+  3HC1. 

From  this  silt,  which  crystallises  in  red  prisms  or  tables  of  metallic 
green  lustre,  ammonia  separates  yellow  crystals  of  diimido-riaphthol, 

C10H8X.,O  =  C10H5(OH)/         ,  which  appears  to  be  hydrazo-naphthol 

XNH 
(comp.  §  975). 

DinUro-ji-naphthol  is  formed  directly  on  heating  /3-naphthol 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  melthiir  at 
195°. 

1201.  \<i I'htlio-quinone,  C10H6O2  (« — «),  is  obtained  by  oxidation 
of  naphthalene  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chromic  acid,  the 
product  1  icing  then  distilled  with  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
ether  and  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallises  in  large  sulphur  yellow  tables 
of  persistent  odour;  it  melts  at  125°,  but  sublimes  slowly  at  far 
lower  temperatures.     Nitric  acid  oxidise!  it  to  phthalic  acid. 

iphtlio-cpitn-one  (/3 — ?)  is  prepared  from  nitroso-p-naphthol  by 
ainidation  followed  by  oxidation,  It  crystallises  in  orange  yellow 
needles  and  melts  at  96°. 

tfaphtJio-hydroquifume,  (,10H(J(OH)2  (« — a),  is  prepared  by 
heating  naphtho-quinone  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phos- 
phorus. It  crystallises  in  needles,  is  moderately  soluble  in  water, 
melts  at  176°,  and  is  retransformed  into  naphtho-quinone  by  oxidising 
agents. 

Dioxy-naphthcUene,  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  is  prepared  by 
fusing  naphthalene  disulphonic  acid  with  potassic  hydrate.  It  crystal- 
lises in  needles,  which  become  violet-coloured  on  exposure  to  light, 
and  melts  at  186°.  Its  alkaline  solutions  eagerly  absorb  oxygen  and 
become  of  a  black  colour. 

A  third  isomer  (alz=za2),  obtained  by  indirect  processes  from 

C10H6(NO2).SO2OH, 

prepared  from  a-naphthalene  sulphonic  acid,  melts  above  220°. 

1202.  Hydroxy-naphthoquinone,  or  naphthalic  acid  : 

C10H5(OH)O2, 

is  formed  by  heating  diimido-naphthol  at  120°  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acids  : 

C6H5(OH)(NH)2  +  2H20  +  H2S04  =  C6H5(OH)02 
+  (NH,)2S04. 
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It  forms  clear  yellow  needles,  and  can  be  sublimed :  it  is  but  little 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  readily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  decom- 
carbonatee  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and  yields  blood 
red  alkali  Baits,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  Tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  convert  it  into 

Tril  .  C,0H-(OH)3   {ax—  ft— a2),  which,  after 

removal  of  the  tin,  can   be  extracted  from  the  solution  by  snaking 

with  ether.      It  crystallises  in  yellow   needles,  is  readily  soluble,  and, 

especially  in    alkaline  solutions,  exerts   a  strongly  reducing  action, 

ic  naphthalate  being  formed. 

1203.  Dihyd'i  one: 

Cl0H4(OH)2O2  («,— aa=a,-1)J 

or  napht)  [ring  matter  closely  resembling  alizarine; 

it  crystallises  in  long  red  needles  of  golden  green  lustre.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of  four  parts  of  a-dinitro-naphthalene 
in  M>  par  sulphuric  acid  and  four  parts  of  Nordhausen 

sulphuric  acid  to  200°,  and  then  adding  fragments  of  granulated  zinc, 
the  temperature  being   kepi  L95    ami  205°.     As  »oon  as  a 

sample  app  an  of  a  line  red  colour,  and  -  red  flocks  on  cool- 

ing, the  solution  is  diluted  with  four  times  it>  volume  of  water,  filtered 
from  the  separated  black  mass,  and  the  diluted  filtrate  boiled,  whereby 
the  naphthazarine  is  precipitated.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  recrystal- 
lisation  from  alcohol;  it  dissolvee  in  alkalies  with  blue  or  violet 
colour. 

following  bodies  are  ah  tituted  naphthoquinones: — 

Diehlor-naphi  0H4Cl,O  -, — ft2 — o2),  is  pre- 

1  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  chlor-naphthalene  tetra- 
chloride, or  by  tin-  oxidation  of  naphthol  or  naphthalene  yellow  with 
violate  and  hydrochloric  acid  :  it  crystallises  in  golden  yellow 
ne  dies,  melts  at  lv'.»  .  and  i-  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Hot  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  phthalie  acid  :  phosphoric  chloride 
at  lso  -200°  converts  it  into  pentacMor-naphthalene  (§  1193),  sul- 
phurous or  hydriodic  acid  into  dic/tl<>r-di/tydroxy-naphthalene : 

C10H4C12(OH)2, 
whilst  solution  of  potasedc  hydrate  converts  it  into  the  potassic  salt 
of  chlor-ltiih'o.rii-napJtthoquinone,  C10H4Cl(OH)O2.  This  latter  is  a 
difficultly  soluble,  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  which  melts  above  200° 
and  sublimes  in  needles.  Phosphoric  chloride  converts  it  also  into 
penta  ch  lor-naphth  alene. 

I'rihydroxy-oiaphthoquinone,  C10H3(OH)3O2,  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  as  naphthazarine  as  an  amorphous  powder  of  red  metallic 
lustre,  dissolving  in  alkalies  with  bluish  violet  colour. 

1204.  Mercury  dinaphthyl,  Hg(C10H7)2,  is  prepared  by  boiling  a 
mixture  of  brom-naphthalene  and  benzene  with  sodium  amalgam.  It 
crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  readily 
in  chloroform  ;  it  melts  at  243°  and  generally  behaves  like  mercury 
diphenyl  (§  980). 

Homologues  of  Naphthalene. 

1205.  These  bodies  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a 
mixture  of  monobrom-naphthalene  and  an  alkyl  haloid. 
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Methyl  naphthalene,  CnH10  =  C10H7.CH3,  is  obtained  as  a 
colourless  thick  oil  of  sp.  gr.  1-0287,  boiling  at  232°. 

Ethyl  naphthalene,  012H12  =  C10H7.C2H5,  closely  resembles  the 
preceding  and  boils  at  252°. 

1206.  Derivatives  of  Methyl  Naphthalene. — Alcohols : 

CioH7.CH2.OH, 

have  not  yet  been  prepared,  but  two  acids  are  known  of  the  formula 
C10H7.CO.OH,  the  naphthyl  carbonic  or  naphthoic  acids  and  an 
aldehyde,  C10H7.CHO. 

The  naphthoic  acids  are  prepared  from  the  potassic  naphthalene 
sulphonates,  which  by  dry  distillation  with  potassic  cyanide  are  each 
converted  into  a  naphthyl  cyanide,  C10H7.CN.  a- Naphthyl  cyanide 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  broad  needles,  melts  at  37  5°, 
and  boils  at  298°;  ft-naphthyl  cyanide  forms  plates  melting  at  66*5° 
and  boiling  at  305°.  On  boiling  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  both 
evolve  ammonia,  and  are  converted  into  salts  of  the  corresponding 
naphthoic  acids,  from  which  the  free  acids  can  be  obtained  on  acidu- 
lating with  hydrochloric  acid.  These  closely  resemble  benzoic  acid, 
form  salts,  chlorides,  amides,  (C10H7.CO.NH2),  <kc.,  in  the  usual  way, 
and  yield  naphthalene  on  distillation  with  lime. 

a- Naphthoic  acid  has  also  been  prepared  by  fusing  a-naphthalene 
sulphonic  acid  with  sodic  formate.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  needles, 
melts  at  160°,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  readily  in  hot 
alcohol.  The  calcic  salt,  (Ci0H7.CO.O)2Ca,2H2O,  requires  93  parts  of 
water  at  15°  for  solution.  Ef  hylic  a-naphthoate  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  a  mixture  of  a-brom-naphthalene  and 
ethylic  chloro-carbonate  (comp.  §  1045,  la);  it  is  an  oil  boiling  at 
309°.  A  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  converts 
a-naphthoic  acid  into  ci-nitro-naphthoic  acid,  forming  clear  yellow 
needles  melting  at  194°. 

ft-  or  isonaphthoic  acid  melts  at  182°  and  boils  above  300°.  Its 
calcic  salt  requires  1 ,400-1 ,800  parts  of  water  for  solution.  Nitro- 
ft-naphthoic  acid  melts  at  228°.  On  dry  distillation  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  calcic  /3-naphthoate  and  formate  isonaphthoic  aldehyde  : 

C10H7.COH, 

is  obtained  in  the  form  of  leafy  crystals,  melting  at  59  5° ;  it  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  volatilises  in  steam. 

Phosphoric  chloride  converts  both  naphthoic  acids  into  naphthoyl 
chlorides,  C10H7.COC1,  of  which  the  a  compound  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  /3-chloride  crystalline,  but  readily  fusible. 

1207.  Hydroxy-naphthoic  acids,  or  carbo-naphtholic  acids  : 

C10H6(OH)CO.OH, 

are  obtained  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  sodium  and  carbonic  an- 
hydride on  the  naphthols  (comp.  salicylic  acid,  §  1061).  a-Carbo- 
naphtholie  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  and  ether  in  stellate  groups 
of  colourless  needles,  and  melts  at  185°-186° ;  its  salts  give  an  intense 
blue  coloration  with  feme  chloride.  ft-Carbo  naphtholic  acid  requires 
further  investigation. 

Other  isomers  are  obtained  by  solution  of  the  naphthoic  acids  in 
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sulphuric  acid  and  decomposition  of  the  resulting  sulpho- naphthoic 

SO  OH 
acids,  CioH6'qq2qtt,  by  fusion  with  potassic  hydrate.      The  three 

hydroxys-naphthoic  acids  melt  respectively  at  234°-237°,  at 
245°-247°,  and  at  186°-187°;  hydroxy-naphthoic  acid  melts  at 
212°-213°. 

1207«.  Naphthalene  dicarbonic  acids,  C10H6(CO.OH)2.  Three  of 
these  bodies  have  been  prepared  by  boiling  the  corresponding  dicyano- 
naphthaknes  with  acids.  The  source  of  the  cyanides,  their  melting 
points,  and  the  melting  points  of  the  resulting  acids  are  given 
below  : — 

Cyanide.  Resulting  Acid. 

(n=a)  m.p.  204°,  from  C,^H6BrS02OH  and  KCy  ^.  y-  m.p.  240°. 
(1=1)  m.p.  262°,  from  a-C10H6(SO2.OH)2  and  KCy    .    a-  m.p.  above 

300°. 
{ft— ?)m.p.296°-297o,from/3-C10H6(SO2.OH)2andKCy  /3-m.p.  above 

300°. 

A  fourth  isomer,  naphthalic  arid,  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
acen&phthene  by  chromic  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids ;  it  crystallises 
in  colourless  needles  or  plate-,  and  decomposes  at  140°  into  water  and 

naphthalic   anhydrid  ,  C12H603  =  C10H6'.^'O,   melting    at   266°. 

Calcic  naphthalate  yields  naphthalene  on  heating  with  calcic  hydrate  : 

Cl°H6!caOCa  +  Ca(°H)2  =  2CaC03  +  C10H8. 

1208.  Ac  ,H10,  probably  ethylene  naphthalene  : 

/CH2 
C10h/ 


N 


OIL 


parated  from  that  fraction  of  coal  tar  distilling  between  260°  and 
280°;  it  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a  mixture  of  ethylene  and 
benzene  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  directly  from  ethyl  naph- 
thalene in  a  similar  manner  : 

yCH2 
C10H7.CH2.CH3  =  H2  +  C10H6/ 

XCH2 

or  by  heating  ethyl  naphthalene  with  a  molecule  of  bromine  at  180° 
and  then  heating  the  product  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate.  It 
erystallisefl  in  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  95°,  boils  at  267°-269°,  and 
is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  It  unites  with  picric  acid  to  form 
red  needles  of  C12H10,C6H2(NO2)3.OH.  On  passing  its  vapour  over 
ignited   plumbic   oxide   a   hydrocarbon,  C12H8,   melting   at   92°,  is 

obtained   (acetylene  naphthalene  =  C10H6/  1). 

XCH 

1209.  Conjugated  Naphthalene  Compounds. — The  most  important 
of  these  bodies  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Dinaphthyl,  C.^"^ ,  =  C10H7.C10H7  (a=a),  is   prepared    by 
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the  action  of  sodium  on  a-brom-naphthalene,  or  by  partial  oxidation 
of  naphthalene  with  manganic  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  by 
passing  naphthalene  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube.     It  crystal 
in  pearly  plates,  melts  at  1 5 4 = ,  can  be  sublimed,  is  readily  soluble  in 
ether,  and  yields  phthalic  acid  on  oxidation. 

Ieodinaphthyl  (3 — p),  isomeric  with  the  above,  is  obtained  by 

ing   naphthalene  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube;  it  forms  white 

plates  of  slight  blue  fluorescence  and  melt  '  .     A  third  isomer 

(a — /3)  is  obtained  at  the  same  time,  crystallising  in  six-sided  white 

plates,  apparently  monoclinic ;  it  melts  at  7 

2.  Pi :--  n.flrnaphthyl  methane,  I  .  H -.CH2.C10H7,  is  obtained  by 
heating  100  parts  of  benzylic  chloride  with  80  pails  of  naphthalene 
and  15  parts  of  zinc  dust.  On  distilling  the  product  phenyl-naphthvl 
methane  passes  over  at  320°-350°  as  a  solid  mass,  crystallising  from 
alcohol  in  colourless  needles  and  melting  at  64°. 

Two  phenyl-naphthyl  ketones,  C6H5.CO.C10H7,  derived  from  a 
hydrocarbon  of  this  formula,  are  formed  simultaneously  by  heating 
benzoic  acid  with  naphthalene  and  phosphoric  anhydride  (comp. 
§  1147) ;  they  are  also  obtained  separately  by  heating  the  respective 
naphthoic  adds  with  benzene  and  phosphoric  anhydride.  PA 
a  naphiktfl  ketone  forms  prisms  melting  at  75'5°,  the  /3  compound 
needles  melting  at  82°.  They  are  decomposed  by  heated  soda  lime 
into  benzoate  and  naphthalene. 

3.  Dinaphth;  II7.CH2.C10H7,  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  naphthalene  and  methyl*] 
(comp.  §  1145).  It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  melts  at  109°, 
can  be  distilled  unaltered,  and  yields  a  compound  with  two  molecules 
of  picric  acid,  crvstallising  in  reddish  vellow  prisms  and  melting  at 

143°. 
"phtlajl  ketone,  C10H7.CO.Cl0H7,  corresponding  to  dinaphthyl 
methane,  is  known  in  three  isomeric  modifications.  By  heating 
n-naphthoic  acid  with  naphthalene  and  phosphoric  anhydride  at  200°, 
or  o-naphthoyl  chloride  with  zinc  and  naphthalene,  or  mercury  di- 
naphthyl with  two  molecules  of  isonaphthoyl  chloride  at  170°,  the  so- 
called  a-dinaphtkyi  ketone  is  formed.  On  heating  with  soda  lime  it 
yields  naphthalene,  q-naphthoic  acid, and  From  its 

formation  and  decomposition  it  must  be  the  a — /3  compound. 

- onaphthoic  acid  with  naphthalene  and  phosphoric 
anhydride,  or  isonaphthoyl  chloride  with  naphthalene  and  zinc,  two 
further  isomers,  p-  and  y-dinaphthyl  are  formed,  which  are 

decomposed  by  heated  soda  lime  into  naphthalene  and  isonaphthoic 
acid.  The  differences  between  the  three  ketones  are  shown  by  their 
crystalline  form,  fusion  points,  and  solubility  in  alcohol  at  19°. 

a-Dinaphthyl  Ketone  (a — /?). 
l-shaped  needles     .     m.p.  135°.      Soluble  in  77  parts  of  alcohol. 

fi-Dinaphthyl  Ketone. 
Needles m.p.  125-5°.      Soluble  in  2C 7  parts  of  alcohol. 

y-Dinaphthyl  Ketone. 
Plates m.p    1"         Soluble  in  1,250  parts  of  alcohol. 
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C6rI4.CH 

PllENANTHREXE,  C  x  4H ,  0  =    | 

C6H4.CH 

1210.  Is  isomeric  with  anthracene  (§  1159),  and,  from  its  method 
of  formation  and  reactions,  must  contain  a  nucleus  of  three  condensed 
benzene  rings  (§  1189).  It  occurs  in  that  portion  of  coal  tar  boiling 
between  310°  and  350Q,  and  is  obtained  by  recrystallising  the  pressed 
solid  mass  from  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  complete  purity 
by  decomposition  by  ammonia  of  its  picric  acid  compound  : 

C14H10,C6H2(NO2)3OH, 

which  separates  in  the  crystalline  form  from  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution.  It  is  formed  synthetically,  together  with  toluene,  by  passing 
the  vapours  of  stilbene  or  dibenzyl  through  a  red-hot  tube  : 

C6H5.CH 

3  ||     =  2L\4H10  +  2C6H5.CH3. 

C6H5.CH 

It  crystallises  in  colourless  plates  of  blue  fluorescence,  melts  be- 
n  96°  and  100°,  boils  at  340°,  and  dissolves  in  50  parts  of 
alcohol  at  19°.  Chromic  and  sulphuric  acids  oxidise  it  first  to 
phenanthrene  quinone,  and  farther  to  diphenic  acid. 

Phenanthrene  appears  to  l>e  a  diortho  compound,  as  on  oxidation 
of  phenanthrene  quinone  with  alkaline  permanganate  phthalic  acid  is 
obtained.  This  Bhows  conclusively  that  the  method  of  union  in  at 
one  of  the  benzene  ortho,  and  renders  it  highly  probable 

that  it  is  BO  in  both,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  if  meta  or  para  union 
occurred  no  isophthalic  or  terephthalic  acid  would  be  formed,  seeing 
thai  they  are  both  BO  much  more  stable  than  phthalic  acid.  Further 
but  more  complicated  proof-  haw  also  been  given  as  to  the  ortho 
nature  of  the  union  of  the  two  benzene  rings,  so  that  the  fully  detailed 
formula  for  phenanthrene  become 

H.C=C.H   H.C=C.H 

/      \      /       \ 

H.C  C— C  C.H 

\      /      \       / 
H.C— C  C— C.H 

\      / 

H.C=C.H 

1211.  On  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus 
to  210°  phenanthrene  is  converted  into  phenanthrene  tetrahydride, 
C14H14,  an  oil  boiling  at  300°-310°  and  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol.  Addition  of  bromine  to  a  solution  of  phenanthrene  in  carbon 
di-ulphide  yields  phenanthrene  dibromide,  C14H10Br2,  crystallising  in 
colourless  prisms  and  decomposing  at  100°  into  hydrobromic  acid  and 

.  CuH9Br.  This  latter  crystallises  in  thin  colour- 
less prisms,  and  by  further  substituting  action  of  bromine  yields  di- 
and  tri-brom-phenanthrene,  C14H8Br2  and  C14H-Br3. 

On  heating  for  a  long  time  with    concentrated   sulphuric  acid 
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phenanthrene  yields  two  sulphonie  acids,  of  which  only  one  has  as 
been  obtained  in  the  free  state. 

u-Phenanthrene  sulphonie  acid  forms  a  crystalline  mass;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  as  are  most  of  its  salts. 

C6H4.CO 

1212.  Phenanthraquinone,      CI4H80.>  =  |  ,  is  formed  on 

C6H4.00 
mixing  hot  solutions  of  22  parts  of  chromic  acid  and  10  parts  of 
phenanthrene  in  50  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  after  distilling  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  solvent  it  can  be  separated  by  addition  of  water 
and  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  tufts  of  orange 
yellow  needles,  melts  at  198°,  and  can  be  sublimed  without  decom- 
position ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in  benzene  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  On  gently  heating  with  hydric  sodic  sulphite  it  yields  a 
crystalline  compound,  C14H802,NaHS03.2H20,  which  is  decomposed 
by  addition  of  much  water.  The  further  action  of  oxidising  ag 
converts  phenanthrene  quinone  into  diphenic  acid  : 

C6H4.CO  C6H4.CO.OH 

|  |     +  H20  +  0  =  | 

C6H4.CO  C6H4.CO.OH 

On  heating  with  soda  lime  it  yields  diphenyl  ($  1142). 

Dibrom-pht  uwUhrene  guinonet  C14H6Br202,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  phenanthrene  quinone  at  180°  ;  it  forms  yellow, 
wart]  tes  and  melts  at  230°.      Dimtrthpht 

C14H,;(N<  obtained  by  treating  phenanthrene  quinone  with  a 

mixture  of  sulphuric  and  faming  nitric  acids  ;  it  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  benzene  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  melts  at  280°. 

On  warming  phenanthrene  quinone  with  aqueous  sulphurous 
acid  it  forms  phenanthrmt  kydroqmno 

C6H4.C.OH 
C14H8(OH)2=  |         || 

C6H4.C.OH 

which  crystallises  in  colourless   nee  aewhat  soluble   in   hot 

water,  reoxidises  to  the  quinone  on  exposure  to  air,  and  yields  with 
acetic  anhydride  the  din. date.  CuH1(O.OtHaO)Si  forming  small 
tables,  melting  at  202°  and  soluble  in  hot  beniea 

1212^.  Pkenanthn  l9(  ,11  .<<  >H),  is  prepared  by  fusing  amnionic 
a-phenanthrene  sulphonate  with  potassic  hydrate.  It  crystallises  in 
lamina'  of  bluish  fluorescence,  melts  at  111',  and  dissolves  lvadily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  ac  ia  U30),  crystallises  in  shining 

laminae  and  melts  at  117°-118°. 

1212''.   Vh>  mmikrem    c"rl-  ,H9.CO.OH.      Two    of 

these  acids  have  been  prepared  by  distilling  the  potassic  or  sodic  salts 
of  the  phenanthrene  sulphonie  acids  with  potassic  ferrocyauide, 
saponifying  the  resulting  nitrils  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  and 
acidifying  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  arid,  when  the  acids  separate 
in  flocks.      u-]}Jf  it'iiithreii'-    earl  '    crystallises    in     colon 

curved  blades,  in.";  .  and  sublimes  in  fern-shaped  leaves  with 

partial  decomposition  ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial   acetic  acid.     fi-Pkenanthrene  ca  i 
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stallises  in  stellate  groupe  of  colourless  needles  and  sublimes 
in  tern-shaped  leaves ;  in  solubility  it  resembles  the  a-acid  j  it  melts 
at  •_,:>0°-252o. 

Other  Hydrocarbons  from  Tar. 

1213.  Several  other  crystalline  hydrocarbons  have  been  isolated 
from  the  high  boiling  tractions  of  coal  tar ;  they  belong  either  to  the 
conjugated  or  condensed  bensene  derivatives. 

<>n  extraction  with  carbon  disulphide  of  that  part  of  coal  tar 
distilling  at  a  higher  temperature  than  anthracene  pyrene  goes  into 
solution,  whilst  -  undissolved. 

1.  /  The  crude  pyrene  obtained  as  above  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  and  precipitated  with  picric  acid,  and  the  crystalline 
compound  so  obtained  decomposed  with  ammonia,  when  pure  pyrene 
is  obtain^                       llises  in  colourless  plates,  melts  at  142°,  and  is 

readily  soluble  in  ether  and  benzene.     Fuming  hvdriodic  acid  at 

200    converts  if    b  .  melting  at   127'.     Nitric 

acid  and   bromine  ctive  substitution 

products  j  chromic  and  sulphur  it  to  pyrene  quinons, 

.  which  can  in    part    be  sublimed  unchanged,  then  forming 

brick  red  aeedJ 

2.  <  '  Jl  .  is  obtained  -tallisation 
from                       in  the  form  of  silver  white  plates  of  blue  fluores- 

prepared  synthetically  bypassing 
the  vapour  of  the  hydrocarbon,  C6H  .<  H  .'  II  <'  H7  (prepared  by 
reduci  osyl-naphthy]  ketone),  through  a  red-hot  tube  : 

1     II    .'II        •     1 1 , .  GH 

|        =|  ||      +211, 

Ci0U  :•'    1 1  I       II ,,.<   1 1 

With  picric  acid  it  yields  brown  needles  of  C  .1'  „(  If2(N02)3OH. 
NitTO  and  brom  substitution  product.-  have  been  obtained,  as  also, 
by  oxidation  with  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids,  vhryso-quinoi- 

Cl8H10O2. 

This  latter    m  and    forms   red   needles,   soluble  without 

decomposition  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  with  blue  coloration.  It  gives  a 
crystalline  compound  with  hydric  Bodic  sulphite.  By  distillation  over 
heated  soda  lime  it  gives  a  hydrocarbon,  C16H12;  further  oxidation 
converts  it  into  phthalic  acid. 

3.  7.  obtained  from  the  tar  of  coniferae  rich  in 
D  ai^Tof  beech  wood.     It  forms  nacreous  plates  melting  at  98°, 

boils  above  360°,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  readily  so  in  ether 
and  benzene;  it  yields  a  red  crystalline  compound  with  one  molecule 
of  picric  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming 
<nlphonic  acid,  C18Hlfi(S02.OH)2.  Chromic  and  sulphuric 
acids  oxidise  it  to  diox  ,-H1402,  which  crystallises  from 

alcohol  in  orange  yellow  needh  s,  melts  at  194°-195°,  and  on  heating 
with   zinc  dust  is   converted  into   the   solid   hydrocarbon  retistene, 
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1214.  Numerous  organic  substances,  many  of  them  well  defined, 
have  been  prepared  from  animals  and  vegetables,  but  so  far  th<\ 
not  enough  known  of  their  chemical  behaviour,  decomposition  prcVi 

to  afford  proof  of  their  composition. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  these  contain  radicals  nearly  allied 
to  the  aromatic  compounds,  and  which  indeed  often  yield  well-known 
benzene  derivatives  when  the  decomposition  is  carried  further ;  they 
cannot,  h  •  arranged  in  a  rational  system. 

In  the  following  pages  such  glucosides,  acids,  indxffer 
lunfiji   >'->J";'-   mMi      -  (colooring  mtttwi  and  bitter  principles), 
resins,  alkaloids,  tannins,  and  proteids  as  are  of  sufficient  importance 
will  be  described. 

OOSIDES. 

1215.  Under  the  term  glucosides  are  comprehended  ethereal  <\- 
tives  of  the  sugars,  especially  of  crrape  sugar  (comj 

mostly  of  natural  origin.    *J  ion  of  dilute  mineral  a 

of  certain  organic  substances  acting  as  fermen*  t  up  into 

igar,  and  as  a  rule  only  a  single  other  compound. 

•  are  obtained  by  heating  the  vegetable  matter  with  hot  water 
or  alcohol.     The  more  easily  sol  >sides  cannot  be  thoron. 

separated  by  simpl  eaccomj  instances, 

such  as  tannin.  In  order  to  remove  these  latter  the  solution  is  treated 
with  neutral  plumbic  acetate,  the  lead  precipitated  from  the  filtrate 
by  sulph uretted  hy  m  which  the  colouring 

ve  processes  evaporated 
to  th<  _  point.     The  constitution  of  many  glucosides  is  not 

known,  so  that  formulae  cannot  be  always  assigned  to  them. 

Among  the  more  important  gluoosid 
phloridzint,  n  m  describ 

detail,  and  amygdaline  and  myronic  acid  at  least  mentioned. 

Veg 

1216.  Amyg  f 

of  bitter  almonds.  racted  from  the  meal,  whicl 

•^d  as  much  as  possible  to  re 
On  evaporating  the  filtrates  cor  _'daline  cr 

out,  and  is  then  purified  by  washing  with  ether  and  recrystallising  from 
hot  alco!  oluble  in 


AMYGDALINE. 

From  the  latter  it  crystallises  in  pearly  scales,  from  the  former  in 
prisms  containing  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.  On  gently 
warming  with  acetic  anhydride  it  forms  a  heptcuxtat 

C20H20(C2H3O)7NOu, 

which  crystallises  in  silky  needles  from  alcohol  and  ether.  Aqueous 
solutions  of  amygdaline  are  decomposed  by  the  ferment  emulsin  into 

zoic  aldeL  ^  and  1031).     On 

boiling  with  baryta  water  ammonia  is  evolved  and  the  baryta 

'      11 .  -'  ) :  3,  is  formed.     The  add  is  crystalline 

,  Descent  in  nioi-t  air.    Amygdaline  occurs  also  in  the  kernels 

• :  uit,  in  t  i  I  the  cherry  laurel  (Primus  Laurocercmu), 

_•-  lalaceae  and  pomaceae. 

1217  ■ :  ne  occurs,  together  with 
a  little  fr&xine,  in  the  bark  oft:  Aesculus  hippocas- 

the  bark  be  precipitated  with 
plumbic  actt.  xcess   of  lead   removed    by   sulphur* 

hydrogen,  aesculin.  >ut  mixed 

ich  latter  dissolves  first  on  warming  the  c 
i6  magma  — s  in  colourless  needles, 

iste  and  d  Jncultly  in  cold  wi 

nd  in  alcohol. 

M  water  and  a:  y  melt,  losing  more 

water.     The  aqu»  ng  blue  fluorescence,  which 

•pears   on   ac:  ppears  again  on   adding  an   alkali. 

•  I  with  acetic  anhy 

ystallises  in  needles  and  melts  at  13  it  up  by 

emu  into  sugar  and  cuculctins,  C9H6<  > 

B»A4  H  .«•  =  '     ».." 

in  small  quantity  in  the  bark  of 
one  molecule  of  water  in 
lies  or  plates,  melt-  and  is  only  soluble  with  great  diffi- 

culty in  ilcohol.     It  is  readily  soluble,  with  yellow  oolora- 

.  and  yields  with  acetic  anhydride  a  triacetate, : 

C9H3(C2H30)3<» 

.  silky  needles.     Hot  concentrated  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate  decomposes  aesculetine  into  oxalic,  formic,  and  proto- 

•meric  with  a?sculine.  is  a  glucoside  occurring  in  the 
(mrk  of  many  Bfteciei  of  daphne  {D.  alpi  zertum). 

illises   in    prisms    (with    20H.2)    and   on   decomposition  yields 
dapknetim,  C9rL<  >,.H _■  '.     T.  >  I     :er  loses  wate:  tnd  then 

sublimes.     1  H30)04,  m.p. 

30:. 

1218  found  together  with  zesculine  in 
the  bark  of  the  horse  chestnut,  especially  in  the  winter,  but  occurs 
in  larger  quantity  in  ash  bark  litor),  from  which 
it  can  therefore  be  most  profitably  extracted.      After  precipit 

3  A 
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the  tannins  from  the  aqueous  extract  by  means  of  neutral  plumbic 
acetate  the  fraxine  can  be  thrown  down  by  basic  lead  acetate  and 
precipitate   suspended   in   water    and    decomposed   by   sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     It  crystallises  from  the  filtrate  in  -fine  colourless  nee. 
grouped  in  bunches,  which  only  dissolve  abundantly  in  boiling  water 
or  alcohol  and  fuse  at  a  strong  heat. 

Dilute  acids  split  it  up  into  sugar  and  fraxetine  : 

C27H30O17  +  3H20  =  2C6H1206  +  C15H1208  (?). 

The  fraxetine  separates  out  in  colourless  needles  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  giving  first  a  violet,  then  red,  and  lastly 
yellow  colour. 

1219.  Quercitrine,  C33H30O17.  Quercitrine  is  the  glucoside  of 
quercitron,  the  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria.  It  occurs  also  in  other 
plants,  such  as  in  sumach,  grape  vine,  and  in  catechu.  The  reaper  • 
substances  are  extracted  with  alcohol  and  the  tannin  precipitated  by 
means  of  gelatine  solution.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate  small  yellow 
crystals  of  quercitrine  are  obtained,  which  are  but  slightly  soluble  in 
hot  water.     Dilute  acids  split  up  quercitrine  into  isodulcit 

and  quercetine,  C27H18012  : 

^33^300!  7  +  H20  =  C6H1406  +  C27Hl8012. 

Quercetine  occurs  ready  formed  in  other  plants,  such  as  tea,  bark 
of  the  apple  tree,  <fcc.  Separated  from  its  solutions  it  forms  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  which  may  be  partially  sublimed  in  beautiful 
yellow  needles. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  also  in  alkalies,  with  which  it  forms 
crystalline  compounds.  It  is  coloured  green  by  ferric  chloride.  Hot 
and  very  concentrated  alkali  solutions  decompose  it  into  phloro-glucine 
(§  1000)  and  querc  .  which  crystallises  in  fine  prisms,  and  by 

fusing  with  alkalies  Lb  decomposed  into  various  substances,  amo 
which  may  be  mentioned  pa  .  I      II     0 . .  crystallising  in 

tine  yellow  needles  ;  qtttrcia  .  C8H60  ,11  ._,<>.  which  crystallises 

in  thick  prisms  and  gives  a  fine  blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride  ;  and 
as  a  final  product  protocatechuic  add,  I  :l  I 

The  following  are  very  similar  to  quercitrine  : — 

I!  a  tine,   occurring   in   Ruia  M    and    the   flower    buds    of 

Capparit  tpinota  (capers);  it  yields  quercetine  on  decomposition. 

Datucine,  occurring  in  the  roots  of  Dati  i,  which  is 

used  in  the  East  as  a  yellow  dye  for  silk  ;  it  yields  sugar  and  dat 
tine  on  decomposition. 

Robinine,rrom  the  flowers  dRobinia  p*  udaoacia,  yields  quercetine 
when  boiled  with  dilute  acids. 

1220.  Coucolvuli  lapine. — The  roots  of  jalap  (the  rhid- 
zomes  of  Convolv  ia  and  C.  contain  as  the 
active  principles  two  amorphous  ghiooaidefl     in  the  6rst  can 

in  the  others  jalapine,  which  belong  to  the  saine  homologo 
since  their  compositions  not  only  differ  by  <  lfHfl  but  also  yield  homo- 
logous products  on  decomposition.  In  order  to  prepare  them  the  jalap 
roots  must  be  several  times  extracted  with  water,  and  then  with  alcohol, 
the  colour  removed  by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated 
down  on  the  water  bath.  The  residue  is  then  treated  with  alcohol 
and  the  glucosides  precipitated  by  ether. 
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1 1  jo^i6»  andjaJapww,  C34H56016,  are  amorphous, 
colourless  and  odourless  masses,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  acids,  not  at  all  in  ether ;  they  act  as 
purgatives.  <  >n  heating  they  fuse  (convolvuline  fuses  at  150°),  and 
are  decomposed  at  a  rather  higher  temperature.  They  are  dissolved 
by  strong  bases,  forming  the  salts  of  the  easily  soluble  acids  con- 
ilic  acid,  C31H52017,  and  jalapic  acid,  C34H58017.  These  acids 
are  most  easily  prepared  by  boiling  the  original  glucosides  with  baryta 
water,  and,  after  accurately  precipitating  the  barium  with  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  when  they  are  obtained  as  easily  soluble, 
amorphous  bodies,  nifltiuLT  a  little  above  100°.  The  salts,  whether  con- 
taining one  or  two  equivalents  of  metal,  are  also  amorphous. 

The  original  bodies  or  the  acids  are  decomposed  by  emulsin,  yielding 
sugar.     Convolvuline  gives  at  the  same  time  convolvulinol : 

03,H20, 
jalapine  similarly  yielding  jalap  II30O3,H2O  : 

11    <>      -   50H,«C    II  .,03  +  3C6H1206. 

Both  crystallise  in  indistinct  cauliflower-like  i  e  insoluble  in 

able  in  all  I      1 1  .,604, 

and  II    j04.     These  acids  are  difficultly  soluble  in 

r,  and  are  tL.  I  on  acidifying  solutions  of  the 

both  form  fin*  feeling  fatty   when 

touched  ;  the  salts  are  crystalline,    « onvolvulinolic  acid  melts  at  40°- 

50°,  jalapinoli.  rfc  arid  oxidises  them  to  i]» 

isomeric  with  Bebacic  add. 

Jalapine  oocui  in,  the  hardened  juice  of  Con- 

\  found  in 

turpeth  resin  (from  tin-  roots  of  Fpomoea  TurpeiAum);  it  yields  amor- 
phous twrpeth  |,  when  treated  with  baryta  water, 
and  is  decomposed  <>n  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  sugar  and  amor- 
phous turret  If 

('onvolvulinolic,  jalapinolic,    and  turpetholic   acids,    having   the 
nl  formula  rMl  I  .,<  >,.  ai  itiy  homologues  of  glyceric  acid; 

I  events  they  to  the  aromatic  series. 

1221  i(t),  is    found    in    many    plants— for 

instance,  in  the  kinds  of  lychnis  (Lychnis  Gythago),  in  the  roots  of 
Poly,  to.,  but  especially  in  the  roots  of  Saponaria  offici- 

nalis. 

By  boiling  the  latter  with  alcohol  and  cooling  the  hot  filtrate  it 
is  obtained  in  colourless  amorphous  masses.  It  is  rather  soluble  in 
water,  forming  a  solution  which  behaves  like  soap  solution  when 
shaken ;  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  not  at  all  in  ether. 
It  is  poisonous  and  its  dust  causes  violent  sneezing.  It  is  split  up  by 
Strong  HC1  into  an  uncrystalli>able  sugar  and  sapogenine,  C14H2204. 
The  latter  forms  white,  difficultly  soluble  crystals. 

1222.   CI  i  r4808,  is  a  constituent  of  many  cinchona 

bars  dv  of  Chin"   nova  and  of  tormentil  roots.     From  the 

foim.-r  it  may  be  prepared  by  extracting  repeatedly  with  water,  treat- 
ing with  milk  of  lime,  and  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  precipitate  must  be  redissolved  in  alcohol  and 

3  A2 
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reprecipitated  by  water.  It  is  white,  amorphous,  easily  powdered,  and 
tastes  intensely  bitter.  On  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol 
it  is  split  up  into  a  sugar  like  mannitan  and  chinovic  acid,  C24H3804, 
which  separates  as  a  shining  crystalline  powder  difficultly  soluble  <■ 
in  boiling  alcohol.  With  alkalies  and  ammonia  it  yields  easily  soluble 
salts,  from  which  the  voluminous  white  silver  salt,  C24H3GAg204,  may 
be  precipitated. 

1223.  Glycyrrhiziin  .  Cj4Hj609,  occurs  in  liquorice  root  IGlycyr- 
rhiza  glabra),  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  water.  W 
is  then  precipitated  by  plumbic  acetate  and  the  precipitate  susj>ended 
in  water,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  evaporation  of 
the  solution  the  glycyrrhizineis  left  as  alight  yellow  amorphous  powder, 
which  at  first  tastes  sweet  and  afterwards  has  an  irritating  effect. 
Boiling  dilute  acids  decompose  it  into  a  sugar   and  glycyrrhetine, 

1224.  IleUeboreine,  C26H140,5,  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
1I<  Ueborua  nvjer,  and  also  from  //.  virifi*.  but  in  smaller  quantity,  in 
the  form  of  microscopic  colourless  needles,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
difficultly  in  alcohol.  On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  yields  sugar  and 
hslleboretine,  C|4H20O3,  which  is  at  first  violet  blue,  but  becomes 
greyish  green  after  drying. 

J/dleborine,  a  substance  crystallising  in  colourless  concentrically 
grouped  needles,  also  occurs  in  quantity  in  JlfUeborus  viridit,  but 
only  sparingly  in  //.  niger.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  is  coloured  intensely  red  by  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
Boiling  dilute  acids  convert  it  into  sugar  and  aruoi-phons  heU 
C30H38O4.     Both  glucoside^  act  as  narcotics,  especially  heUeborine. 

1225.  Digitaime  is  the  hitter,  highly  poisonous  constituent  of 
DigitaUi  purpurea.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  chloroform.  On  heating  with  concentrated  phosphoric 
and  hydrochloric  adds  it  gives  an  intense  green  colour;  lading  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  sugar  and  resinous  <li<itt<th'>tine. 

AntiarmBf  OuH»0O  .  is  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  Indian 
arrow  poison,  Upas  artfiar,  the  dried  milky  juice  of  AntiarU 
toxicaria,  and  is  obtained  on  evaporation  in  colourless  crystalline 
leaves,  melting  at  220°  ;  the  melted  mass  becomes  amorphous  on 
cooling.  Antiarine  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  ether,  and  when 
introduced  into  a  wound  it  aits  as  a  violent  poison.  It  is  split  up  by 
dilute  mineral  acids  into  sugar  and  a  resinous  body. 

1226.  Carminie  <ici</,  C17II18O10,  is  found  in  many  plants — for 
instance,  in  the  blossoms  of  Monarda  didyma — but  especially  in 
oochiru  e/,  the  female  of  Coccus  cacti.  The  pulverised  insects  must  be 
extracted  with  boiling  water,  the  filtrate  treated  with  plumbic  acetate, 
and  the  washed  precipitate  suspended  in  water  and  decomposed  by 
hydric  sulphide.  The  filtered  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  the 
acid  as  a  purple  red  amorphous  mass,  which  yields  with  bases  salts  of 
the  same  colour.  By  boiling  with  dilute  acid  it  yields  an  optically 
inactive  sugar,  which  is  amorphous  and  not  capable  of  fermentation, 
and  the  dark  purple  carmine  red,  CnH1207,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Carmine  red  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  yields  oxalic  acid 
and  nitrococcio  acid,  C18H;,(N02)303,  crystallising  in  yellow  tables, 
probably  a   trinitro-cresotic  acid  (§   1080).      Similar   valuable   red 
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colouring  mutters  occur  in  other  varieties  of  coccus,  such  as  C.  ilicis 
and  G.  lev 

1227.  Pinipicrvne,  C^H^On,  is  found  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
Pin  lsoin  the  green  parts  of  Thuja  occidentalis.  It  is 
a  yellow  amorphous  bitter,  and  yields  sugar  and  ericinol  as  decomposi- 
tion products. 

Eric  1 1     ( ) 2 1, occurring  in  Ledum pallustre,  Erica  herbacea, 

Ac,  is  a  bitter  powder  which  also  splits  up  into  sugar  and  ericinol. 
Ericinol,  C10H16O,  is  a  colourless  oil  which  rapidly  darkens  in  air. 

1228.  Caincine,  from  the  roots  oiChiocca  racemosa,  crystallises  in 
difficultly  soluble  prisms.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  decomposes  it  into 
an  amorphous  sugar  and  caincetifK  ,  <  1 1  ,  ,03,  and  fusion  with  potassic 
hydrate  converts  the   Latter  into  butyric  acid  and  cainceginine  : 

Amongsl  tl ther  numerous  vegetable  glucosides  it  isonly  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  amorphous,  insoluble  ajtiin- ,  from  Apiwn  petro- 
telinwn  ;  crocine,  from  saffron  ;  eydaminet  from  the  bulbs  Cyclamen 
■ .  from  the  roots  of  Ononii  <i>'inosa. 

1229.  Myrom  ocurring  as  potaasic  salt  in  the  seeds  of  the 
black  mustard,  occupi  iliar  place  amongst  the  glucosides. 
Ground  mustard,  when  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and  afterwards 
with  cold  water,  yields  to  the  latter  potassic  myronate : 

I      1 1   .  N  K  9jOi0. 

The  filtered  liquid,  after  evaporation  to  a  syrup,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
the  salt  on  addition  of  86  %  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  silky  needles, 
and  is  quickly  converted  by  myrosine,  a  ferment  contained  in  mustard 
seeds,  into  grape  sugar,  oil  of  mustard,  and  bydric  potassic  sulphate  : 

C10H18NKS2O10  =  < .11 ._«»..  -  I     H,NCS  +  KHS04. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  treated  with  argentic  nitrate,  yields 
a  curdy  precipitate  of  t',11  ,XAgS204,  sugar  remaining  in  solution. 
By  decomposing  this  precipitate,  suspended  in  water,  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  there  are  formed  argentic  sulphide,  sulphuric  acid,  free 
sulphur,  and  ally  lie  cyanide  : 

C4H5NAg2S204  +  HaS  =  Ag2S  +  H2S04  +  C3H5.CN  +  S. 

Myronio  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  as  it  decomposes  so  very 
quickly. 

Tannins. 

1230.  Probably  the  greater  number  of  the  so-called  tannins  belong 
to  the  vegetable  glucosides ;  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  tannic 
acid,  from  galls,  exists  in  them,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  in  the 
form  of  a  glucoside. 

All  tannins  show  the  following  characteristic  properties  : — They 
have  an  astringent  taste,  they  give  a  bluish  or  greenish  black  pre- 
cipitate with  feme  salts,  and  are  precipitated  by  gelatine  solutions  and 
animal  membranes,  especially  the  skin,  forming  leather.  Tannins 
exist  in  most  plants,  but  in  very  variable  quantities.  On  boiling  with 
dilute  acids   many  of  them   yield  sugar  and   red   amorphous   sub- 
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stances  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies  and  in 
alcohol. 

These  red  bodies  are  also  found  ready  formed  in  the  plant 
are  probably  the  cause  of  the  red  brown  colour  of  the  bark.  In 
order  to  obtain  tannin  the  vegetable  substances  must  be  extracted 
with  water,  the  filtered  solution  precipitated  with  neutral  or  1 
lead  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed  under  water.  On  evapora- 
tion of  the  clear  liquid  the  tannin  will  be  left  as  an  amorphous 
gummy  mass. 

All  tannins  yield  aromatic  compounds  when  their  decompositi-  n 
products  are  fused  with  potash ;  most  of  them  give  phloroglucin  and 
pro toca tech uic  acid. 

Oak-bark  tannin  gives  a  blue-black  colour  with  feme  salts;  on 
boiling  with  acids  it  yields  a  sugar  and  phlobaphene  (oak  red)  : 

CnHi0O6,H2O. 

( 'inckona-bark  tamwn  exists  combined  with  the  cinchona  alkaloids, 
and  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids  gives  quina  r 

The  tannins  from  rata  IfoilaW  yield  red  de- 

composition products,  which    give    phlorogulcin  and  pro  toca  tech  uic 
acid  when  rosed  with  potash. 

Po/i  [elds  ellagic  acid  and  si; _ 

The  tannin  of  coffee  has  been  already  described  (§  II1" 

Kino  tomnin,  from  kino,  the  di 
tkc,  and    catechu    tomnin,  from  the   dry 

Cataclm.  and  Nan  from  the 

drugB  mentioned  by  means  of  cold  water.     They  give  with  ferric 
a  dirl  colour,  tad  on  melting  with  potash  yield  ]  chuic 

acid  and  ai  shin. 

Maclurin  (§  1236)  is  also  nearly  allied  to  the  tannins. 

1231.  Chitim.  I   .11     \i ».  ;    the  basis  of  the  protective 

of  the  artieulata,  and  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  shells  of  the 
Crustacea1  and  the  wing  OSSeS   of  iuble 

in  water,  alcohol,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies,  even  at  the  boiling  point, 
it  may  be  obtained  pore  by  boil--  with  these  liquids 

and    finally  washing   the   residue   with    pure    water.      So    obtain! 

tonus  a  ooloui  rally  translucent  mass,  having  the  form  of  the 

original  material,  and  chars  on  heating  without  previous  fusion. 

Chitine  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  .solution, 
on  dilution  with  water,  yields  much  grape  sugar  together  with  nitro- 
genous decomposition  prodnci  airy  ammonia. 

Hyaline  occurs  in  echinoooccus,  and  is  obtained  therefrom  in  a 
similar  manner  to  chitine,  except  that  in  the  case  of  h valine  the 
acids  and  alkalies  must  be  used  cold.  Treated  with  water  &i  150° 
it  forms  a  clear  solution.  On  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it 
yields  nitrogenous  decomposition  products  and  about  50  per  cent,  of 
dextrose. 

1232.  Cerebri  mstituent  of  the  brain. 

and  of  the  pus  corpuscles.      It   is   best   obtained   from   brain:   t) 
rubbed  down  to  a  paste,  mixed  with  much  alcohol,  and  a 
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1  for  a  considerable  time.  After  pressing  the  residue  is  washed 
repeatedly  with  other  to  remove  lecithin  and  cholesterin,  and  finally 

tcted  with  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling  cerebrine  mixed  with  a 
little  lecithin  separatee  out.  In  order  to  decompose  the  latter  the 
mixture  must  be  boiled  with  baryta  water,  and  after  passing  a  current 
of   carbonic  anhydride  the  precipitate  collected,  washed  with   cold 

i  )1.  and  lastly  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol.  Cerebrine  separates 
out  from  the  hot  filtrate  as  a  light  white  hygroscopic  powder,  which 
softens  at  80°,  at  the  same  time  becoming  brown.     It  swells  up  in 

p  and  forms  a  pasty  mass.     1 1  is  >plit  up  easily  by  dilute  acids, 
yielding  a  LseYorotatory  anfermentable  sugar  and  other  products. 
<  fhondrin  ak  to  be  a  glucoside. 

Acids. 

1233.  Several  of  the  acids  occurring  in  lichens  have  been  already 
ibed. 

•  rand  in   all    members  of  the  species 

-1  in  many  other  li  I  is  obtained  from  them  like  the 

above-mintioi  I-    crystallises  in  yellow   leaves  or  prisms, 

which  an-  insoluble  is  nd  only  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol 

and   ether.      Its  melting   point  is  about    202°  (beta-usnic   acid,  from 

nly  soluble  in  alkalies, 
but  the  solution^  Boon   take   up  from  the  air  and   become 

brown.  On  dry  distillation  it  yields  beta-orcm, C|H|tOs, a  substance 
isomeric  with  hydrophlorone  (§  lOlfi  orcin  forms  easily 

soluble  <jua»lrat ie  prisms,  which  may  be  sublimed,  and  it  has  the 
properties  of  a  diatomic  phenoL 

Vuli  may  be  obtained  from  the  lichen  Cetmrld 

aent   with   warm    lime-water.     On   acidifying   the 

filtrate  i1  is  precipitated  in  yellow  crystals.     When  crystallised  from 

chloroform  thick  prismatic  crystals  are  obtained.     With  the  alkalies 

ami  alkaline  earths   the   acid   terms    mon<>l>a>ic.  yellow,  soluble   salts; 

the  salts  of  tic  other  metals  .  lly  insoluble.     It  melts  at 

110°.  <  >n  boiling  with  baryta  water  it  yields  phenyl-acetic  acid 
(§  1072),  oxal  id  methyl  alcohol;   but  if  dilute  potash  be  em- 

ployed the  pr  re  methylic  alcohol,  carbonic  anhydride,  and 

;.  crystallising  in  colourless  prisms  which  melt  at  154°. 
The  latter  is  split  up  into  oxalic  acid  and  toluene  by  concentrated 
potash. 

.  (     ,11  l6Og,  and  Uchnistearic  acid,  C14H2403,  occur 
in   Iceland  mess  fieri).      The   former   crystallises   in 

ne. dies  having  a  bitter  taste,  the  latter  in  leaflets.  Both  are  insoluble 
in  water. 

1234.  Vi  ratrk  acid,  dimcthyl-protocatechuic  acid  : 

C9H10O4  =  C6H3(OCH3)2CO.OH, 

(comp.  §  1067,  2),  isomeric  with  evernic  and  umbellic  acids  (§  1087), 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  lichen  acids.  It  exists  in  sabadilla  seeds.  On 
extracting  the  seeds  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves 
out  together  with  veratrine  sulphate  (vide  alkaloids).  After  precipi- 
tating the  sulphuric  acid  with  milk  of  lime  the  liquid  is  filtered  and 
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the  alcohol  distilled  off.  Veratrine  separates  out  and  the  calcium  salt 
of  veratric  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  acid  is  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid  and  crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless 
prisms,  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by 
gently  warming  with  baryta  into  barium  carbonate  and  veratrol, 
C8H10O2,  a  substance  isomeric  with  hydrophlorone  and  beta-orcin, 
which  melts  at  15°  and  boils  at  205°. 

Ferulic  acid,  C10H10O4,  may  be  precipitated  as  lead  salt  from  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  assafcetida,  and  obtained  in  the  free  state  by 
treating  the  precipitate  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid.  It 
crystallises  in  long  colourless  needles,  melting  at  154°,  and  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash  into  acetic  and  proto- 
catechuic  acids. 

Sinapic,  hemipinic,  opianic,  and  piperic  acids  will  be  described 
under  the  alkaloids,  of  which  they  are  decomposition  products. 
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1235.  Many  bodies  free  from  nitrogen  are  classed  in  this  group, 
of  which  the  constitution  is  at  present  unknown.  Many  of  them 
yield  metallic  compounds  with  strong  bases,  without,  however,  posses- 
sing definite  acid  properties.  As  many  of  them  may  be  transformed 
into  phenol-like  bodies  it  is  possible  that  the  production  of  these 
metallic  compounds  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  hydroxyl  group 
situated  as  in  phenol. 

1236.  1.  Morine,  C12H]0O6,  occurs  mixed  with  maclurine  in  fustic, 
the  wood  of  Morus  or  Maclaura  tinctoria.  The  boiling  aqueous  ex- 
tract deposits  morin  on  cooling,  but  the  maclurin  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  liquid.  They  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation  after  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove 
calcium. 

Morine  crystallises  in  yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alkalies, 
ammonia,  and  alcohol,  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  The  alcoholic 
solution  gives  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  The  ammoniacal 
solutions  yield  yellow  precipitates  with  calcium  chloride  and  lead 
acetate.     Morine  reduces  argentic  nitrate  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Sodium  amalgam  and  water  converts  morin  into  phloroglucin. 
Fusing  with  potash  gives  the  same  result. 

2.  Maclurine,  C13H10O6,  forms  an  almost  colourless  crystalline 
powder.  It  gives  a  dark  green  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride. 
Melted  with  potash  it  yields  phloroglucin  and  protocatechuic  acid, 
and  gives  pyrocatechin  on  dry  distillation.  It  is  therefore  probably 
an  ethereal  compound  of  the  two  first : 

C6H3(OH)2.O.C6H3(OH).CO.OH. 

1237.  Catedtinc,  luteoline,  and  scoparine  yield  the  same  products 
as  maclurine  on  fusion  with  potash  and  on  dry  distillation. 

1.  Catechine,  C19H1808  (?).  That  portion  of  catechu  and  kino  in- 
soluble in  cold  water  is  extracted  with  boiling  water.  On  cooling  the 
solution  it  crystallises  out  in  colourless  silky  needles,  containing  water 
of  crystallisation,  which  after  drying  at  100°  melt  at  217°. 

2.  Luteoline,  C20H14O8,  contained  in  weld  (Reseda  hUeola),  forms 
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fine  yellow  needles,  which  melt  above  320°  and  sublime  partially  un- 
mposed.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  easily,  how- 
.  in  alcohol  and  in  alkalies,  to  which  latter  it  gives  a  deep  yellow 

colour. 

3.  Sooparime,  C21H22O10,  exists  in  Spartium  scoparium  together 

with  the  alkaloid  sparteine.     It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water, 

easily,  with  yellow  colour,  in  alkalies. 

1238.  At  te,  C24H30O7,  is  extracted  from  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  Athamamiha  On  o*  l.inum  by  means  of  ether,  and  remains  after 
evaporation  of  the  solvent  as  an  oil  which  rapidly  crystallises.     It 

illises  in  four-sided  needks  or  prisms,  melting  at  79°,  and  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  yields  crystalline  compounds  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  sulphurous  anhydride.  The  former  decomposes  on  boiling 
with  water  into  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  valerianic  acid,  and 
oreoselon  : 

C24H30O7  =  2C5H100,  +  C14H10O3  (oreoselon). 
Oreoselon  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  difficultly  soluble  both 
in  alcohol  and  ether.     On  boiling  it  yields  oreoselin,  a  substance  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  : 

CMH10O3  +  H2O  =  CuH1204. 

1239.  Peucedanine,  C16Hlf)0,,  is  extracted  from  the  roots  of  Peuce- 
>m  officinale  and   /  rtnUhi/wn  by  means  of  alcohol, 

and    crystallises    in    small  1    prisms,  melting    at    81°-82°. 

Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a  gas  burning  with  a  greenish 
flame  (probably  methyl  chloride)  and  oroselon,  C,4H1204,  melting  at 
177°.  Peucedanine  is  therefore  dimethyl  oroselon.  Oroselon  is  de- 
composed by  melting  potash  into  acetic  acid  and  resorcin. 

OstnUhine,  C14Hj702,  occurs  with  peucedanine  in  imperatoria 
root.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  ether  in  rhombic  prisms, 
melting  at  115°.  Its  dilute  alcoholic  solutions  possess  a  sky-blue 
fluorescence. 

1240.  8a  C15H1803,  is  the  active  constituent  of  the 
blossoms  of  Artemiiia  Samtottiea.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  sub- 
stance with  half  its  weight  of  quick-lime  and  extracting  the  mixture 
with  dilute  alcohol.  The  nitrate  is  evaporated  and  the  residue  boiled 
with  acetic  acid.  On  cooling  santonine  crystallises  out  in  lustrous 
six-sided  flat  prisms,  which  melt  at  168° -170°  and  possess  a  slight 
bitter  taste.  It  becomes  yellow  on  exposure  to  daylight.  It  is  quite 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Heated 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with  zinc  dust  it  yields  santonol,  C15H180, 
crystallising  in  colourless  needles  which  melt  at  135°. 

Santonine  dissolves  in  alkalies,  yielding  salts  of  santonic  acid.  The 
sodium  salt  is  2C,5H19Na04,6H20.  These  salts,  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  with  ether,  yield  santonic  acid  to 
the  latter.  It  crystallises  in  difficultly  soluble,  colourless  needles.  At 
120°  it  splits  up  into  water  and  santonine. 

The  insoluble  barium  salt  dissolves  on  prolonged  boiling  with 
baryta  water.  On  acidifying  and  extracting  with  ether  an  acid  is 
obtained  isomeric  with  the  one  just  described.  It  melts  at  161°- 
163°  without  decomposition,  and  cannot  be  reconverted  into 
santonine. 
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Kosine,  C31H38O10,  the  active  principle  of  the  kousso  plant,  crystal- 
lises in  yellow  needles  or  prisms,  melting  at  142°,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  or  boiling  alcohol. 
It  yields  a  hexacetate,  melting  at  135°,  when  heated  to  150°  with  acetic 
anhydride  : 

C3iH32(C2H3O)6O10. 

1241.  Aloine,  C17H1807,  is  obtained  from  the  dried  sap  of  the 
various  kinds  of  aloe  by  treatment  with  water  and  evaporation  of 
the  solution  in  vacuo.  It  forms  small  colourless  crystals,  having  a 
taste  both  bitter  and  sweet.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  both  in 
alcohol  and  water,  and  on  warming  becomes  brown  and  amorphous. 
It  does  not  appear  to  possess  purgative  properties.  On  boiling  aloes 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  paracoumaric  acid  (§  1099,  2)  is  obtained. 
Aloes  treated  with  nitric  acid  yield,  first,  amorphous  alo'etic  acid : 

CHH4(N02)402, 
which  is  converted  by  the  further  action  of  the  acid  into  chrysammic 
acid,  C14H2(OH2)(N02)402  (§  1167,  5).    Fused  with  potash  aloes  yield 
alorcic  acid : 

C9II10O3,rI2O 

(which  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  115°),  and  eventually  acetic, 
paraoxybenzoic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

1242.  Braziline,  C22H1807,  is  the  colouring  matter  obtained  from 
Brazil  wood.  When  quite  pure  it  is  perfectly  colourless ;  in  a  less 
pure  state,  however,  it  is  bright  yellow.  It  crystallises  in  needles. 
Its  solutions  in  water  or  alcohol  that  has  been  previously  boiled  are 
colourless,  but  they  soon  become  yellow  and  red.  It  dissolves  in 
alkalies,  giving  a  beautiful  carmine  red  solution ;  this  red  solution 
may  be  decolourised  by  warming  with  zinc  dust.  Its  colour  appears 
again,  however,  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Braziline  yields  resorcin  (§  993)  on  dry  distillation.  When  boiled 
with  strong  nitric  acid  styphnic  acid  (§  1003)  is  formed. 

RaimatoxijUnr,  Ci6H1406,3H20  =  C,6H8(OH)6,3H20,  the 
colouring  matter  of  logwood  (Ihunwioxylon  Campechicmum)fcrjBtal- 
lises  from  water  or  ether  in  yellow  prisms  having  a  sweet  taste. 
Its  solutions  are  dextrorotatory.  Treated  with  acetyl  chloride  it 
yields  a  hexacetate,  C16H8(O.C3H30)6,  crystallising  in  silky  needles. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  giving  a  purple  red  solution,  which  readily 
takes  up  oxygen.  The  ammonia cal  solution  rapidly  darkens  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  hcemateine  ammonia, 
crystallising  in  dark  violet  crystals. 

The  solution  of  the  latter  yields  a  brown  red  precipitate  of 
herniate)' nc,  C16H1206,  when  treated  with  acetic  acid.  Haemate'ine 
mav  also  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little  nitric  acid  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  haematoxyline.  It  crystallises  in  groups  of  needles  and 
contains  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.  Sulphurous  acid 
or  nascent  hydrogen  regenerates  haematoxyline  from  it.  Haematoxy- 
line fused  with  potash  yields  much  pyrogallic  acid  (§  999). 

1243.  Gentianine,  C14H,0O5,  is  extracted  from  the  roots  of 
Gentiana  lutea  by  means  of  ether.  It  forms  yellow,  tasteless  needles, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alkalies,  giving  an  intense  yellow 
solution. 
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Curcumine,  C,0H10O3,  is  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  turmeric, 
from  which  it  may  best  be  obtained  by  extracting  the  root  with  ben- 
zol. It  i  8  in  orange  yellow  prisms,  having  a  faint  smell  of 
vanilla.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  melts  at  165°.  Jt  is  soluble  in 
alkalies,  giving  a  brownish  red  -olution.  Treated  with  boric  acid  an 
orange  colour  is  developed,  which  becomes  blue  on  subsequent  addition 
of  alkalies. 

Ettxanthine,  C19H16O10,  combined  with  magnesia  forms  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  purree,  an  East  Indian  yellow  colouring  matter. 
It  may  be  set  free  from  this  compound  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  water.  It  forms  shining  yellow 
prisms,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  forms  yellow  compounds  with  bases.  At  180°  it  de- 
composes, yielding  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  euxanthone  : 

Cl3H804. 

The  latter  crystallises  in  yellow  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  hot  con- 
i    potash,  yielding  the  potassium  compound  of  euxanthonic 
acid,  ClzB    0       fused  with  potash,  however,  it  is  decomposed  with 
formation  of  hydroquinone. 

1244.  Ga/rihanwn»l  < ',  ,H1607,  occurs  in  safflower,  the  blossoms  of 
CartJi'im  ni8,  mixed  with  a  yellow  colouring  matter  soluble 
in  water.  <  art h amine  is  of  a  red  colour;  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies 
and  reprecipit.it.  «1  by  acetic  acid.  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its 
crystals  are  of  a  golden  green  colour,  giving  a  red  powder  when 
triturated.  On  fusion  with  potash  it  yields  paraoxybenzoic  and  oxalic 
acid-. 

taiine,  < ',  ,11,  ,0-.  is  the  red  colouring  matter  of  sandal  wood, 
and  is  extracted  from  it  by  alcohol.  It  forms  microscopic  deep  red 
crystals,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies  to  a 
violet  solution. 

Caroline,  C18H240,  is  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  carrot  (Ban- 
cus  Carota),  in  the  cells  of  which  it  exists  in  red  microscopic  crystals. 
It  is  difficultly  soluble  even  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in 
red-brown  cubes,  melting  at  168°. 

1245.  Chrysine, C^H^O.,,  and  tectochrysine,  C16H1204,  existin  the 
buds  of  the  poplar.  Chrysine  crystallises  in  thin  blight  yellow  tables, 
melting  at  275°  and  capable  of  sublimation.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  readily  in  alkalies  with 
yellow  colour.  Bromine  converts  it  easily  into  dibromo-chrysin,  strong 
nitric  acid  into  dinitro-chrysin,  C15H8(N02)204,  the  latter  of  which  is 
only  soluble  in  boiling  strong  acetic  acid. 

Tectochrysine,  which  can  be  separated  from  chrysine  by  solution  in 
benzol,  forms  large  sulphur  yellow  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  130°. 

Both  bodies  yield  acetic  acid,  phenyl-methyl  ketone  (§  1037),  and 
benzoic  acid  when  decomposed  by  boiling  with  highly  concentrated 
potash,  and  from  chrysine  phloroglucin  is  also  obtained.  They  are 
possibly  homologues  of  dihydroxy-anthraquinone  (§  1197). 

1246.  Chlorophyll  is  the  name  given  to  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  green  parts  of  plants.  It  occurs  equally  distributed  in  the  micro- 
scopic protoplasm  globules  of  the  green  plant  cells,  and  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzol.     Although  of  such  immense 
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importance  in  the  synthesis  of  organic  bodies  taking  place  in  plants, 
very  little  is  known  about  it.  It  is  even  not  certain  whether  it 
contains  nitrogen  or  not. 

1247.  Picrotoxiae,  C1SHU06,  is  the  intensely  bitter  constituent  of 
Coccv.Jus  iii'Hcus.  It  may  be  extracted  from  that  drug  by  means  of  hot 
alcohol.  In  the  pure  state  it  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water.  In  alkaline  solution  it  reduces  cupric  salts, 
and  yields  oxalic  acid  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid. 

Quassiine,  C10H,2O3,  the  bitter  constituent  of  quassia  wood,  crys- 
tallises from  alcohol  in  fine,  colourless,  extremely  bitter  leaflets,  which 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  At  a  high  temperature  it  melts  to  a 
colourless  mass. 

acine,  from  the  sarsaparilla  root  (from  the  various  kinds  of 
nnUaasY  forms  fine  colourless  prisms.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  with  difficulty  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  froths 
readily  and  has  a  disagreeable  taste. 

CfiscarUlinr,  nC,;HfJ02,  the  bitter  principle  of  cascarilla  bark,  crys- 
tallises in  microscopic  needles,  meltim:  at  205°.  It  has  a  very  bitter 
taste  and  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

Columbine,  C21H2207,  occurs,  together  with  the  alkaloid  berberine 
and  col umbic  acid,  in  the  columbo  root.  It  forms  colourless,  bitter 
prisms. 

1248.  Canthnri'linp,  nC5H602,  is  the  blister-producing  constituent 
of  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies.  It  is  found  in  beetles  belonging  to  the 
following  species  :  Lytta,  Meloe\  and  MylabrtM.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  cantharides  I  ling  with  ether.  It  crystallises  in  colour- 
less prisms  or  leaflets,  is  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  melts  at  250°,  and  sublimes  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Eta 

1249.  Tl.  widely  distributed  class  of  vegetable  Bubste 

in  the  crude  condition  form  amorphous  masses  having  a  oonchoidal 
fracture,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  to  different  degrees  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  liquid  hydrocarbo  illy  the  terpenes,  and  are  for  the 

most  part  optically  active.  They  melt  when  heated,  but  are  not 
volatile  without  decomposition.  They  burn  with  a  smoky,  luminous 
flame. 

Many  of  the  resins  occur  in  plants  dissolved  in  ethereal  oils. 
Should  the  vessels  which  contain  this  solution  be  injured,  it  flows  out 
and  becomes  thick,  or  even  solid,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  partly  from 
evaporation  of  the  solvent  oil  and  partly  by  its  oxidation.  Such 
mixtures  of  oils  and  resins  are  termed  balsams.  Other  resins  I 
sus}>ended  in  the  milky  juice  of  plants  mixed  with  gum,  sugar,  itc. 
Such  juices  leave,  on  drying  up,  the  so-called  gum  nanus.  Every  resin, 
even  though  it  may  have  been  purified  from  oily  bodies  by  melting, 
and  from  bodies  soluble  in  water  by  treatment  with  water  solution  in 
alcohol,  ether.  Ac.  is  -till  a  mixture  of  several  compounds  which  are 
very  difficult  to  separate.  Several  of  these  compounds  are  crystallisa- 
ble  when  pure;  all  are  colourless,  tasteless,  and  odourless;  many  are 
weak  acids  whose  alkali  salts  froth  strongly  when  dissolved  in  water 
and  form  the  resin  soaps  of  commerce.     Many  of  the  resins  are  nearly 
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related  to  the   terpenes,  being  probably  formed  from  those   hydro- 
carbons by  oxidation  and  absorption  of  water  at  the  same  time.  Most 

ifl  when  fused  with  potash  yield  resorcin  (§  993)  (e.g.  galbanum 

and  as>afoetida),  phloroglucin  (§   1000,  e.g.  dragon's  blood),  paraoxy- 

benzoic  acid  (§  1064,  e.g.  dragon's  blood  and  gum  benzoin),  and  proto- 

catechuic  acid  (§  1067,  2,  e.g.  dragon's   blood,  assafcetida).       Fatty 

ire  generally  formed  at  the  same  time. 

v  resins  are  employed  as  medicines  and  in  the  preparation  of 
varnishes  (solutions  in  alcohol,  turpentine,  <fcc),  sealing  wax,  and 
simil  Only  the  more  important  resins  will  be  described. 

1250.  Colophony.     When  the  balsams  obtained  from  the  various 
kin!  are  distilled  with  steam,  turpentine 

passes  over,  and  a  residue  is  left,  which  when  melted  forms  coloplc 
It  is  a  perfectly  amorphous,  yellowish  brown,  brittle,  shining  mass, 
which  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils. 

i  obtained  from  the  above 
resin  by  digesting  it  for  a  long  time  with  alcohol,  which  must  not  be 
stronger  than  7  .  and  adding  water  until 

the  liquid  becomes  slightly  turbid,  the  acid  crystallises  out  in  leaflets, 
melting  at  129°.  It  ifl  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol,  but 
not  in  w  cid  is  monobasic,  and  yields  with  alkalies  salts 

>lc  of  crystallisation  and  which  can  be  employed  as  soap.     The 

-  of  the  other  metal  able.     After  fusion  it  solidifies  to  an 

amorphous  mass,  and  i>  then  mow  soluble  in  alcohol  (pinic  acid).  If 
the  alcoholic  solution  containing  water  be  allowed  to  stand,  however, 
the  acid  again  becomes  crystalline. 

Pirn  aerie  with  the  above,  is  obtained  in  a  similar 

manner  from  the  resin  of  Pinus  in  It  forms  hard  cruste, 

melting  at  149°,  boiling  at  about  320°,  and  is  thereby  converted  into 

ie  acid. 

1251  This  is  obtained  from  the  balsam  of  trees 
of  the  species  copaiba.  The  balsam  is  a  light  yellow  liquid  which  on 
distillation  with  water  yields  a  terpene  and  the  resin.  The  latter  is  a 
mixture  of  an  insoluble,  neutral  resin  and  copaibic  acid,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  transparent  prisms  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution. 

'-ems  to  l>e  isomeric  with  pimaric  and  sylvic  acids.  It  can  be 
obtained  direct  from  the  Ktlsam  by  employing  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  It  seems  to  be  isomeric  with 
sylvic  and  pimaric  ■ 

1252  /<  is  the  yellowish  brown,  shining  resin  obtained 
from  Ue.  In  the  state  of  powder  it  becomes  green 
on  exposure  to  air.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  turned  blue  by  iodine. 
It  contains  several  constituents  of  a  feebly  acid  nature,  especially  the 
dib;i  If  ,,:04.  which  crystallises  from  acetic  acid 
in  needles.  It  melts  at  about  77^,  and  yields  >  'a,  C10H22O3, 
liquid  guiaool  .  and  cresol  (§  1016,  3),  on  submitting  it  to 
dry  distillation. 

yellowish  or  brownish  resin  having  a  conchoidal  fracture, 

is  obtained  from  varii  ..owing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 

and  also  in  Africa.    It  is  decomposed  on  fusion,  is  heavier  than  water, 

almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  in  which  it  first  of  all 

Is  up.     Its  separate  constituents  have  not  yet  been  isolated. 
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Elemi  resin,  obtained  from  Amarya  <  l>  nvifera,  Amarys celonica 
is  usually  met  \\  ith  in  rather  a  soft  condition,  owing  to  the  presem 
an  ethereal  oil.     Cold  alcohol  extracts  an  amorphous  acid  resin  from 
it.     Treated  with  hot  alcohol  it  yields  a  colourless  crystalline  1  • 
amyrin,  C40H68O2,  melting  at  174°.     Amyrin  occurs  also  in  anime 
resin. 

1253.  Dammara  resin  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  copal,  but 
fuses  without  decomposition  and  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol. 

M<i$tic  is  the  resin  of  Piatada  Lentiscus,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
islands  of  the  Greek  archipelago.  It  occurs  in  small,  rounded, 
translucent  grains,  and  contains  several  constituents  soluble  in  varying 
degrees  in  alcohol. 

Olibanum,  or  incense,  is  obtained  from  a  Boswellia  growing  in 
Abyssinia.  It  occurs  in  rounded,  pale  yellow  grains,  which  on  melting 
diffuse  an  aromatic  perfume. 

Acaroid  resin  is  obtained  from  Xanthorhoea  hast  ilia,  a  tree  growing 
in  New  Holland.  It  yields  resorcin  when  treated  with  melting 
potash.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  it  very  readily,  yielding  picric  acid  in 
large  quantities. 

DfKjoris  blood,  the  resin  of  Calamus  Draco,  Dracaena  Draco,  and 
Pt>  rocarpus  Draco,  is  met  with  in  reddish  brown  fragments,  which 
yield  a  red  powder  and  dissolve  almost  entirely  in  alcohol  to  a  re  1 
solution. 

Gum  lac,  or  lac,  exudes  from  punctures  made  by  the  female  insects 
of  Coccus  lacca  in  twigs  of  several  East  Indian  trees.  It  is  met  with 
in  commerce  in  three  forms — stick  lac,  seed  lac,  and  shell  lac.  The 
first  consists  of  the  twigs  covered  with  resin,  the  second  is  the  resin 
separated  from  the  woody  substance,  and  the  third  has  been  purified 
by  melting.     The  colour  of  the  latter  is  derived  fooin  the  insects. 

Gum  I"  nzoin,  the  resin  of  Styrax  Benzoin,  occurs  in  large  brittle 
fragments  of  <  lit  fere  nt  shades  of  brown.  It  has  a  pleasant  odour,  re- 
sembling vanilla.  It  contains  benzoic  and  frequently  cinnamic  acids, 
together  with  some  resins  of  feebly  acid  character. 

1254.  .  I  mbi  r  is  a  fossil  resin  formed  in  many  peat  bogs,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  an  amorphous  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol,  oils,  and 
alkalies.  It  yields  succinic  acid  in  large  quantities  on  dry  distillation. 
Among  tin-  fossil  resins  may  be  mentioned  ozocerite,  consisting  of  a 
hydrocarbon  of  the  CnH2n  series;  JicJitelite,  nC4H7  ;  xyloretin,  found 
in  fossil  fir  wood;  and  asphaltmu. 

1255.  Among  the  balsams,  storax,  from  Styra  t  li>/  r,  con- 
taining styrol  (§  1042),  styracin  (§  1094),  and  cinnamic  acid,  V<  ru 
balsam  and  Tolu  balsam,  the  former  containing  cinnamein  and 
the  latter  yielding  toluene  on  dry  distillation,  have  been  already 
de.-rribed. 

Among  the  gum  retina  the  more  important  are  the  following:— 
gum    ammoniac,    euphorbium,  galbanum,  gambogi  : da.    and 

myrrh  ;  and  from  these  resorcin,  phloroglucin,  pa  raoxy  benzoic  acid,  and 
protocatechnic  acid  have  been  obtained. 

1256.  Caoutchouc  and  guttapercha  consist  of  the  dried  juices  of 
various  tropical  trees.    The  former  is  obtained  from  Siphonia  elaei 
Hevea  caoutchouc.  Arc,  the  latter  from  various  isonandras  growing  in 
the  East  Indies. 
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utcbouc  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula 
n(',II:.  ;i  white  sul -stance  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  treatment 
of  the  crude  substance  with  water,  alcohol,  and  alkalies  ;  the  residue 
is  then  dissolved  in  chloroform   and   precipitated  by   alcohol.     The 

jtanceealflo  occurring  in  raw  caoutchouc  are  albuminous  matters 
and  the  methyl  derivatives  of  darubose  (§  8/6). 

Raw  caoutchouc  softens  on  warming,  and  may  be  kneaded  and 
mixed  with  foreign  substances.  When  kneaded  with  sulphur  and 
heated,  vulcanised  caoutchouc  is  formed. 

Eaw  guttapercha  is  tolerably  hard  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
us  below  100°  and  may  also  be  vulcanised.  Its  principal  con- 
stituent La  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  nC5H,,  which  may  be 
obtained  pure  by  treating  with  boiling  ether.  It  forms  a  white  powd.  r 
melting  at  100°. 

Alkaloids. 

1257.  In  most  poisonous  plants  there  exist  certain  basic  sub- 
stances of  a  highly  poisonous  nature.  They  are  found  in  the  plant  in 
combination  with  acids,  and  have  been  called  albdoids.  They  all 
contain  nitrogen,  and  combine  with  acids,  forming  salts,  just  as  am- 
monia does.  Only  a  few  contain  no  and  these  are  generally 
capable  of  distillation.  As  a  rule  they  contain  oxygen,  are  not  vola- 
tile without  i  it  ion.  and  arc  crystallisable.  Their  basic 
properties  differ  widely.      They  are  mostly  soluble  with  difficulty  in 

•r,    more   readily   in   a!  ber,    amy]    alcohol,    chloroform, 

benzene,  *vc.  They  generally  posaoao  a  bitter  taste,  and  very  many  of 
them  are  optically  active. 

In  order  to  prepare  them  the  plants  are  usually  extracted  with 

er  or  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  the  solution  treated  with  ammonia 
or  other  strong  base.  The  volatile  alkaloids  may  then  be  distilled  off 
in.  while  the  nonvolatile  on<-s  are  precipil 

A-  a  role  several  alkaloids  are  contained  in  the  same  plant  to- 
gether with  other  substances,  so  that  their  isolation  is  frequently  a 
troublesome  and  tedious  matter. 

All  alkaloids  are  precipitated  by  phospho-molybdic  acid  and  by 
the  double  iodides  of  potassium  with  mercury  and  cadmium.  Many 
of  them  may  be  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potassium  ami  by  platinic  and  auric  chlorides. 

Volatile  Alkaloids  containing  no  Oxygen. 

1258.  Conine,  C8H15N  =  CgHH  :]STH,  occurs  in  hemlock  (Conium 
ulatum).     To  obtain  it  the  crushed  seeds  are  distilled  with  dilute 

potash,  the  distillate  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated 
to  a  syrup.  On  addition  of  alcohol  ammonium  sulphate  is  precipi- 
tated ;  the  nitrate  is  evaporated  and  then  distilled  with  concentrated 
potash.  The  oily  conine  which  floats  on  the  watery  distillate  is 
separated,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  vacuo  for  some  time  to  remove 
ammonia,  and  finally  purified  by  distillation. 

Conine  is  a  colourless,  highly  poisonous  oil,  having  the  odour  of 
hemlock.  It  boils  at  168°  and  its  sp.  gr.  at  0°  is  0*886.  It  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.     Tt  is  dextrorotatory,  dissolves 
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in  100°  parts  of  water,  giving  a  strongly  alkaline  solution.  W 
dissolves  in  it  to  a  slight  extent,  more  being  dissolved  by  the  cold 
substance  than  when  it  is  warm.  It  is  monobasic  and  yields  crystal- 
line, generally  deliquescent  salts,  which  oxidise  when  exposed  to  air, 
becoming  brown  at  the  same  time.  The  hydrochloride  has  the 
formula  C8H14  :  NH2C1. 

With  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  it  yields  crystalline  compounds. 
With  ethyl  iodide  the  substance  produced  is  C8H14  :  N(C2H5).HI. 

These  compounds  are  decomposed  by  alkalies,  the  iodides  being 
regenerated.  They  are  capable  of  uniting  with  yet  another  molecule 
of  the  iodides,  forming  salts  of  the  general  formula  C8H14N(R)2I, 
which  are  not  decomposed  by  alkalies,  but  yield  caustic  bases  with 
freshly  precipitated  argentic  hydrate.  The  ethyl  compound  has  the 
composition  08Hi4N(C2H5)20H.  This  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
conine  shows  that  it  contains  the  imide  group  (§  265). 

On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid  conine  yields  normal 
butyric  acid.  Treated  with  nitrous  anhydride  and  subsequently  with 
water,  it  yields  azoconydrin,  C8H16N20,  a  yellowish  oil,  which  yields 
a  homologue  of  acetylene,  allylene,  <fcc ,  on  treatment  with  phosphoric 
pentoxide.  This  substance  is  named  conylene  =  C8H14;  it  boils  at 
126°  and  combines  with  bromine,  producing  conylene  dibromide  : 

Methyl  conine,  C8H14  :  N.CH3,  occurs,  together  with  conine,  in  the 
seeds  of  the  hemlock.  Conylrln,  r8H17NO,  is  also  present ;  it  i-  a 
crystalline,  strongly  basic  alkaloid,  melts  at  121°  and  boils  at  240°. 
It  is  converted  by  phosphoric  anhydride  into  conine. 

Paraconine,  C8H15  :  N,  isomeric  with  conine,  is  obtained  by  heating 
dibutyraldin  (§§  424  and  763),  isomeric  with  conydrin,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  to  between  130°  and  180°.  It  is  very  similar  to 
conine,  but  is  not  an  imide  base,  as  it  does  not  yield  an  analogous 
compound  to  that  obtained  from  conine  on  treatment  with  the  iodide 
of  an  alcohol  radical.  It,  however,  yields  the  iodide  of  an  ammonium 
base,  from  which  the  hydrate  may  l>e  prepared  by  the  action  of 
argentic  hydrate. 

1259.   fift  j0HuN„  the  alkaloid  of  tobacco,  in  the  leaves 

and  seeds  of  which  it  exists,  may  be  isolated  similarly  to  conine.  It 
is  purified  by  distilling  from  quick-lime  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

Nicotine  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  turns  brown  on  exposure  to 
air.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1  -048  and  vapour  density  5*618.  The  odour  is  similar  to  that  of 
tobacco.  It  yields  difficultly  cryBtalliaable  salts  with  acids.  The 
hydrochloride  is  C10HUNS.2HC1.  The  iodide  unites  with  iodine, 
forming  a  difficultly  soluble,  crystalline  peiiodide.  The  haloid  salts 
yield  well-crv>tallised  double  salts  with  haloid  metallic  derivative-  : 
for  example,"  CuHl0Nr2HCLPtCl4l  C10H14N  ,II(  '1  +  4Hg<  1,.  kc 
Free  nicotine  also  forma  compounds  with  haloid  salts  of  metals; 
C10H14N2.3HgCl2,  C10H14N2.HgI2,  &c. 

If  bromine  be  added  to  an  ethereal  nicotine  solution,  a  compound 
having  the  formula  C10H12Br.2N2.HBr.Br2  is  formed,  which  on  boiling 
with  w^ater  or  alcohol  gives  up  two  atoms  of  bromine  and  yields  a  salt 
of  dibromonicotine.     The  base  C10H12Br2N2  is  precipitated  by   am- 
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monia  in  the  form  of  colourless  needles  which  have  feebly  basic 
properties. 

Nicotine  is  a  nitrile  base,  as  its  compounds  with  the  iodides  of 
alcohol  radicals  yield,  on  treatment  with  argentic  hydrate,  strongly 
caustic,  nonvolatile  bases,  C10Hu(C2H5)2N2(OrI)2. 

When  oxidised  by  chromic  acid  it  yields  an  amidated  acid, 
(II  N «  > ,,  which  distilled  from  lime  gives  rise  to  an  oily  base,  C5H5N, 
soluble  in  water.     The  latter  is  pyridine. 

1260.  Sp  1  Iv0N o,  from  Sport iu m scoparium  (§1237),  is 
obtained  like  the  preceding  alkaloids.  It  is  a  thick,  colourless  oil, 
boili;  38°.  1 1  is  <  nly  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  strongly 
alkaline,  and  resembles  nicotine  in  its  compounds.  Like  nicotine,  it 
is  a  nitrile  base. 

Alkaloids  containing  Oxygen. 
m  Bases. 

1261.  Opium,  the  dried  juice  of  the  poppy  (Papaver  somniferum), 
contains  a  large  number  of  crystalline  alkaloids,  mostly  combined  with 

oic  acid  (^  943),  in  addition  to  resins  and  other  substances.     The 

known  among  the  ilkaloidfl  are  morphine,  codeine,  thebaine, 
papaverine,  narcotine,  and  narceine. 

Morphin  s(  important  of  them  all,  and  narcotine  are  those 

quantity. 
Then  separating  the  alkaloids ;  that  about  to 

alts. 
-  of  the  alkaloids  present   in  the  opium  are  first  of  all 

cted  by  water  at  a  temperature  of  65°;  the  solution  is  then 
treated  with  barium  chloride,  the  precipitated  barium  meconate  filtered 
off,  the  tiitrat  •  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  left  to  crystallise. 

hydrochlorides  of  morphine  and  codeine  then  crystallise  out; 
they  are  oolle  ml  then  decomposed  by  the  addition  of 

ammonia.  Morphine  i-  precipitated,  the  filtrate  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  codeine  precipitated  by  means  of  concentrated  pota-h, 
which  retains  in  solution  any  morphine  which  is  still  present.  The 
dark  brown  mother  liquors  from  lx>th  alkaloids  are  then  made  alkaline 
and  supersaturat-  d  with  ammonia.  A  precipitate  of  narcotine,  papa- 
verine, and  thebaine  is  obtained,  while  narceine  and  meconine  remain 
in  solution.  The  filtrate  i>  treated  with  plumbic  acetate,  the  pre- 
cipitate filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
remove  lead  ;  on  saturating  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphate  with 
ammonia,  and  then  evaporating,  narceine  crystallises  out.  Meconine 
remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  obtained  by  shaking  the  solution  with 
ether. 

The  crystalline  magma,  consisting  of  narcotine,  papaverine,  and 
thebai'ne,  contaminated  with  some  resin,  after  being  repeatedly 
washed  with  water,  is  boiled  with  alcohol ;  narcotine  and  papa- 
verine separate  out  on  cooling.  The  mixture  of  the  two  is  then 
treated  with  concentrated  potash,  which  is  diluted  with  water  after 
standing  some  time;  narcotine  remains  undissolved.  The  alkaline 
mother  liquors  are  then  neutralised,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  treated 
with  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  papaverine.  It  can  now  be  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia  from  the  solution. 

3b 
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The  alcoholic  solution  containing  thebame  is  evaporated  and  the 
residue  taken  up  with  hot  acetic  acid.  There  still  remain  small 
quantities  of  narcotine,  papaverine,  and  resin,  which  are  precipitated 
out  by  plumbic  acetate,  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
remove  lead.  Thebaine  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtered  liquid 
by  ammonia. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  isolate  only  morphine  and  narcotine,  the 
opium  is  treated  with  dilute  alcohol  until  nothing  more  Is  dissolved, 
and  the  bases  precipitated  by  ammonia,  leaving  the  whole  to  stand  for 
some  time.  The  narcotine  may  now  be  separated  from  the  morphine 
by  means  of  potash,  in  which  the  former  is  insoluble,  the  latter 
soluble.  The  morphine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  on  addition 
of  ammonium  carbonate. 

The  separated  alkaloids  are  finally  purified  by  recrystallising  them 
either  in  the  free  state  or  in  the  form  of  salts. 

1262.  Morphia  .  C|7B  X<>  .1I_<>.  cryst  illises  from  alcohol  in 
colourless  lustrous  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  500  parts  of  boiling 
water,  easily  soluble  in  ethyl  and  amyl  alcohols,  but  insoluble  in 
ether  or  chloroform.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  but 
scarcely  at  all  in  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  laevorotatory  and  tastes 
slightly  bitter. 

s  a  nitrile  base,  and  combines  with  one  equivalent  of  an  acid 
to  form  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  e.g. 

HC1,3H20. 

They  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride  : 

:H,f,N03.HCi 

Solutions  of  neutral  morphine  salts  are  coloured  blue  by  neutral 
ferric  chloride  solution.     The  alkaloid  dissolves  in  warm  concent! 
sulphuric  acid,  giving  a  dirty  red  colour  ;  on  addition  of  a  little  nitric 
acid  the  colon .  ged  to  purple  red.     Aqueous  solutions  of  iodic 

acid  are  reduced  by  morphine  and  its  salts,  free  iodine  being  liberated, 
decomposed  «v  f  concentrated  potash  and  yields  methyl- 

amine. 

If  a  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  of  morphine  be  treated  with 
argentic  nitrii  obtained  which   sometimes  occu1 

opium.     This  base  is  ox  '  .     I  8  difficultly  soluble 

compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yield- 
ing the  free  base  as  a  shining,  white,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

If  morphine  be  heated  to  160°  with  concentrated  hydrocl 
acid,  and  soda  afterwards  added,  a  white  amorphous  powder,  c 
of  apomo  -btained.     Exposed  to  air  it  rapidly 

becomes  green  ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.     1 1 
D  emetic. 

1263  .  homologous  with  morphine,  ci 

ban   from   ether    in    large  octahedra    containing  no  water.      Wl 
crystallised  with  a  molecule  of  water  it  takes  the  fomi  of  rhombic 
prisms.     It  dissol  parts  of  water  at  15°  and  also  easily  in 

alcohol.  Its  melting  point  is  150°.  It  forms  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in 
water.     If  the  hvdrochloride  be  heated  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
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zinc   chloride  to  170°,  it   loses  a  molecule   of  -water  and   a  salt   of 
apocodeine  is  obtained.      Soda  precipitates  the  free  base  : 

0„H19N0  . 

n  amorphous  resin.  Heated  to  150°  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  codeine  yields  water,  methyl  chloride,  and  apomorphine. 

1264.  Thebaine,  C|9HaiN03,  crystallises  in  silvery  quadratic  tablets, 
melting  at  193°.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  giving  a 
deep  red  colour ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in 
water,  potash,  or  ammonia.  On  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  it 
yields  a  salt  of  tl  which  is  isomeric  with  thebame.  It  is 
amorphous. 

Pap  (  H_  NOy,  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  melting  at  1 

1265.  X'trc  forms  lustrous,  tasteless  prisms, 
which  melt  at  176°  and  decomp  insoluble  in  water 
and  alkalies,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  acts  as  a  narcotic,  but  is 
less  poisonous  than  morphine.  Its  salts  contain  one  equivalent  of 
acid,  do  not  generally  crystallise  well,  and  have  an  intensely  bitter 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dis>olves  narcotine  in  the  cold  with 
yellow  colour ;  when  heated  the  solution  becomes  blood  red  ;  the  same 
change  tak  lition  of  a  little  nitric  acid. 

Long  boiling  with  water  splits  up  narcotine  into  meconine  and 
cotarnine;  heated  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
opianic  acid  and  cotarnine  ;  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  in  addition 
meconine,  hemipinic  acid,  and  other  b< 

II.  ited  with  water  to  250°,  much  trimethylamine  is  formed.      At 

high  tem]  -  narcotine,  when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  or 

hydrochloric  acid,  is  decom]  ree  methyl  groups  one  after 

the  other,  the  three  following  bases    being  produced:    CSiHSIH<  >.. 

,N07,  and  C    .11 

.  1 1  _G,    a   monobasic   alkaloid,  crystallises 
in   shining  prisms  grouped  into  ;ich  are   soluble   in  water, 

alcohol,  and    ammonia,  and    melt  at   100°.      On   boiling  with  very 
dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  ootamic  arid,  CnH1205,  and  apophyk 
<  J8HTN04J  together  with  methylamine. 

H10O4,  forms  shining  colourless  crystals,  melting  at 
110°,  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  with  acid,  ethereal 
meconine  derivatives  are  produced. 

Opia  ystallises  in  needles  melting  at  140°. 

It  dif  at    little  in  water.      On  oxidation  it  yields  hemipinic 

acid.     Heated  with  potash,  meconine  and  hemipinic  acids   are  pro- 
duced : 

,0H10O5  +  2KHO  =  C10H8K2O6  +  C10H10O4  +  2H20. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  180°  converts  it  into  rufiopin 
(§  1169,  2). 

Hemipinic  add,  C10H10O6,  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  four- 
sided  prisms  capable  of  sublimation,  and  which  contain  varying 
amounts  of  water  of  crystallisation.  It  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts, 
those  of  potassium  being  Cl0H9KO6  and  C10H8K8O6.     When  hemi- 

'  3  e  2 
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pinic   acid   is   heated  with   hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic 
acids  it  is  decomposed,  giving    rise   to   methyl  chloride  or  bromide, 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  two  isomeric  acids,  opijiic  acid  an<l 
aciJ.  having  the  formula  C14H10O8,3H2O. 

Hemipinic  acid  is  represented  by  the  formula  : 

CH    f(O.CH3)2 

being  a  carhoxylated  dimethyl  protocatechuic  acid,  opianic  acid  having 
one  of  the  carboxyl  groups  replaced  by  the  aldehyde  group,  thus  : 

f(O.CH3)2 

c6hJ  cho 

"  [CO.OH 

1266.  Xtirc-iiv,  CjjH^NOj,  crystallises  in  white  interlaced 
needles.  It  melts  at  145°.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  difficultly  soluble 
in  water  and  cold  alcohol.  It  is  coloured  blue  by  a  small  quantity  of 
iodine,  similarly  with  starch.  Its  crystal lisable  salts  are  decomposed 
by  water  into  acid  and  base. 

Other  alkaloids  are  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  various  kinds 
of  opium.     Among  these  are  hijdrocotarnine,  C^H^NOg;  c 
C10H.23XO3  (a  hydro  thebame  I) ;  laudamim  .  <      H_-X<J, ;  proto, 
C20H19NO5;  meeoi  H     N'  >,  (hydropapaverine?);  crypto} 

C2]Ho3XO-, ;  laudanotme,  C2iIJ  -N<  ',  ;    ha  i  line,  C^H^NO^  &c. 

Rhceadine  is  found  chiefly  in  the  field  poppy  (Papaver  Rhu 

chona  Bases. 

1267.  In  the  true  cinchona  barks  there  exist  two  bases,  quia  in-, 
C20H _.N  '  I  .  and  cinchonine.  C    SMNsO,  in  varying  quantity, 

ter  with  quinic  and  quinotannic  acid  and  cinchona  red  (§  1230). 

The  calisaya  bark  contains  the  most  alkaloids,  between  2  and 
3  per  cent,  of  quinine  and  perhaps  a  tenth  of  that  quantity  of  cin- 
ehonine. 

The   bark  of  China  II  however,  contains   about    2^  per 

cent,  of  cinchonine  and  about  0*8  per  cent,  of  quinine.  In  many 
cinchona  barks  the  alkaloid-  in  largest  quantity  are  quinidino 

and  cinchonidine,  isomeric  with  those  above  mentioned. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  bases  the  pulverised  bark  must  be  extracted 
with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with 
soda.  The  alkaloids  may  then  be  extracted  from  the  pressed  pre- 
cipitate by  boiling  alcohol  and  separated  by  conversion  into  sulphates, 
that  of  quinine  being  the  most  difficultly  soluble,  or  by  means  of 
ether,  which  does  not  dissolve  cinchonine.  The  alkaloids  may  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  colour!.  by  addition  of  ammonia  to  solutions 
of  their  salts  previously  decolourised  by  animal  charcoal.  Long 
heating  with  excess  of  acid  must  be  carefully  avoided,  or  the  alka- 
loids will  be  converted  into  resinous  isomers,  quinicine,  and  cin- 
chonicine. 

1268.  Quinine,  CV  II  X  '\„3H20,  is  precipitated  from  its  salts 
as  a  white  powder.  It  crystallises  from  ether  or  chloroform  in 
colourless  needles,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  on  heating 
and  eventuallv  fuse  into  a  resinous  mass.     It  dissolves  in  about  900 
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parts  of  boiling  water,  but  requires  1,600  parts  of  water  at  20°  to 
dissolve  it. 

It  is  very  easily  -oluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  laevorota- 
tory.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  and,  like  its  salts,  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.     It  combines  with  one  or  two  equivalents  of  acid,  the 

er  having  an  acid  miction.  2(€20H24N2O,,HCl),3H2O  crystal- 
in  long  silky  needles,  which  are  tolerably  soluble"  in  water. 
(  II  \202.2HC1  is  converted  by  water  into  "the  preceding  salt, 
but  yields  with  platinic  chloride  a  stable  double  salt  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which  soon  becomes  crystalline  : 

C20H24N2O2,2HCl,PtCl4,H2O. 

Quinine   sulj.-  .   crystallises   from    hot 

water  in  needles  containing  7£  molecules  of  water.  It  is  efflorescent. 
From  alcohol  it  crystallises  with  2H.-0.  It  is  the  salt  of  quinine 
most  used  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  Qtaining  only  half  the  quinine  that  the  other 

rHjO;  this  crystallises  in  transparent  four- 
ras  to  a  solution  having  a  blue  fluorescence. 
It  is  soluble  in  11  time-  .lit  of  water. 

The  neutral  sulphate  is  also  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and 
yields,   on  addition  of  iodine  solution,  quinine  sulphate  dUodide,  or 

lea,  which  are  almost 
colourless  by  transmitted  light,  but  exhibit  a  fine  beetle  green  colour 
when  viewed  1  I  >2,H2S04.I2  +  5H20. 

Quinine  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  iodides  of  alcohol 
radicals  which  are  nut  decomposed  by  alkalies,  but  yield  caustic  alky  1- 
quinine  hydrates  when  decomposed  by  argentic  hydrate.  It  is  there- 
fore a  nitrilr  base.  With  the  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicals  anhydrous 
quinine  yields  hydrochlorides  of  quinine  salts,  from  which  the  latter 
may  be  precd]  aniorphou>  masses.     Benzoyl-quimne  has  the 

formula  CMHM(C7H80 

If  chlorine  water  be  added  to  a  quinine  solution,  and  afterwards 
ammonia,  an  emerald  green  colour  is  developed;  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  ammonia  give  a  deep  red  colour. 

1269.   Ci  .  «      11     X20,  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of 

i Its  in  an  earthy  condition;  it  is.  however,  readily  obtained  in 
shining  prisms  by  crystallising  from  alcohol.  It  is  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water  than  quinine,  is  quite  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is 
dextrorotatory.  Its  salts  correspond  to  those  of  quinine,  but  are 
more  readily  soluble  in  water.  Chloro-substitution  products  are  ob- 
tained on  addition  of  chlorine  water  and  ammonia  in  form  of  a  yellow 
precipitate.  If  bromine  be  added  to  the  hydrochloride  of  cinchonine, 
and  the  resulting  salt  of  dibromo-cinchonine  decomposed  by  ammonia, 
the  brominated  compound  C20H22Br2N2O  is  formed ;  on  boiling  this 
dibromo-cinchonine  with  potash  oxy cinchonine  C20H24N2O2  is  pro- 
duced. Although  this  substance  has  the  same  composition  as  quinine 
it  differs  markedly  from  it  in  its  properties. 

Acetate  of  cinchonine  dissolved  in  alcohol  yields,  when  treated 
with  sodium  amalgam,  colourless  scales  of  dihydro-cinchonine  : 

Coo-H26-N20, 

and  amorphous  tetrahydro-cinchonine,  (J2oH28N20. 
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1270.  A  dark  brown  amorphous  mass,  called  quin&idme,  is  obtained 

from  the  last  mother  liquors  of  quinine  and  cinchonine ;  from  it  the 
two  alkaloids  quinidine  and  /3-cinchonine  have  been  prepared. 

Quinidine,    CgoH^N^O^H^O,    which    occurs    in   quantity   in 
pitayochina,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  large  efflorescent  prisms,  melt- 
ing at  168°.     Like  quinine  it  gives  a  green  solution  with  ammonia 
and  chlorine  water.     Quinidine  salts  are  more  easily  soluble  in  v. 
than  those  of  quinine. 

Ciuchonidine,  C20H24N2O,  is  found  more  especially  in  Bogata- 
china.  It  forms  large  glassy  crystals,  the  solution  of  which  is  laevo- 
rotatory.  fi-Cinchonine,  C20H24N2O,  occurs  with  quinidine  in  quin- 
o'ldine  and  is  dextrorotatory. 

1271.  On  heating  the  sulphates  of  the  quinia  alkaloids  with  a 
little  nitric  acid  to  130°  they  yield  salts  of  two  resinous  amorphous 
bases.  Quinicine  is  obtained  from  quinine  and  quinidine,  while  cin- 
chonine and  cinchonidine  yield  citichonicine.  They  are  isomeric  with 
the  bases  from  which  they  are  produced. 

In  some  cinchona  barks  the  following   alkaloids  occur  : — 
Quinamine,  C20H26N2O2  \    paytine,   C2iH24N.,00  ;    and  or 
CMH,6N204. 

1272.  A  homologous  series  of  bases,  the  chinolvne  bates,  are  pro- 
duced by  dry  distillation  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  their  isomers 
with  potash.  They  are  also  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
coal. 

Chinoline,  C9H-N,    boils   at    238°. 
Lepidine,    C10H9N  „         269°-271°. 

Cryptidine,  CnlinN       „         about  274°. 

They  are  nitrile  bases,  as  their  alkyl-iodo  compounds  are  only 
decomposed  by  silver  oxide;  they  then  yield  caustic  ammonium 
hydrate  bases.  With  acids  they  form  neutral  salts  easily  soluble  in 
water. 

Their  amyl-iodo  compounds  when  heated  with  potash  yield  tabular 
crystals  having  a  tine  beetle-green  lustre.  Bolable  in  alcohol  without 
decomposition.  They  are  blue  colouring  matters  and  have  beeD 
called  cyani 

2(09H7N.C5HnI)  +  KHO  =  KI  +  H20  +  CMB    ,N2I 

(Chinoline  cyanine). 

ii   N ;.« !6H„I)  +  KHO  =KI  +  IT20  +  C30H39N2I 

(Lepidine  cy;inine). 

The  cyanines  combine  with  2  equivalents  of  acid,  forming  colour- 
less salts. 

1273.  Bases  from  Strychnos. — In  different  varieties  of  Strychnos, 
especially  in  the  seeds  of  S.  nux  vomica  and  8.  Ignatii  (St.  Ignatius 
bean),  two  extremely  bitter  and  poisonous  alkaloids  occur — strychnine, 
C21H22N202,  and  brucine,  ('-{H 26N204. 

In  order  to  prepare  them  the  seeds  axe  boiled  with  concentrated 
alcohol,  dried,  powdered,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  dilute  alcohol. 
The  alcohol  is  evaporated  from  the  extract  and  the  aqueous  residue 
precipitated  with  plumbic  acetate,  the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  bases  precipitated  from  the  clear 
solution  by  addition  of  magnesia.     After  standing  for  eight  days  the 
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precipitate  is  treated  with  cold  alcohol  to  remove  brucine,  and  the 
strychnine,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  that  solvent,  recry stall ised 
from  boiling  spirits  of  wine. 

1.  Strychnine,  C21H22N202,  forms  colourless  tetragonal  prisms, 
which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,, absolute  alcohol,  and  ether,  but 
more  readily  dissolved  by  hot  aqueous  alcohol,  benzene,  or  chloroform. 
The  solutions  are  optically  laevorotary.  The  crystallisable  salts,  e.g. 
the  nitrate,  C\21H22N202.HN03,  which  crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles, 

ily  in  water,  at  least  when  hot,  and  on  addition  of 
ammonic  sulphocyanate  give  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  strychnine 
sulphocyanate.  Strychnine  dissolves  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
a  colourless  liquid,  which  on  addition  of  potassic  dichroniate  yields  a 
beautiful  bluish  violet  coloration.  Strychnine  chromate,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  shows  this  reaction  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

2.  Brudn  .  <'.,!!_  N_(  >;.  I W  J  >,  crystallises  in  plates  or  prisms,  is 
less  poisonous  than  strychnine,  and  more  readily  in  water 
and  alcohol,  yielding  lsBvorotary  solutions.  Concentrated  nitric  acid 
colours  strychnine  first  red,  then  yellow.  On  addition  of  stannous 
chloride  the  colour  changes  to  deep  violet.  On  heating  brucine  with 
manganic  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid  methylic  alcohol  distils  over. 

1274.  Ba$69/rom  Veratrum, — Sabadilla  seeds  (from  V.  SabadiBa) 
contain  a  veratrine  salt  of  veratric  acid;  hellebore  (from  V.  album) 
contains  veratrine  and  jervine.  The  procedure  for  preparing  these 
alkaloids  is  similar  to  that  for  strychnine  and  brucine,  the  separation 
of  the  two  alkaloids  being  effected  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 

readily  soluble  salt  with  veratrine,  that  of  jervine  being 
difficultly  soluble. 

1.1  11 52N208,  is  obtained  either  as  a  light  powder  or 

as  prisms  whi  we  in  air.     It  melts  at  115°  and  solidifies  on 

cooling  to  us  mass.     It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 

but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  When  a  trace  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  nose  it  causes  violent  sneezing ;  when  swallowed  it  acts 
as  a  violent  poison.    It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  having 

How  colour,  which  slowly  becomes  blood  red,  the  same  change 
being  effected  quickly  on  heating.  It  unites  with  one  equivalent  of 
acid  to  form  salts  that  are  in  part  crystallisable. 

2.  •/  <0H46N2O3,2H2O,  forms  prisms,  insoluble  in  water, 

readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  with  acids  yields  salts  which  arc 
generally  soluble. 

1275.  Berberine  and  oxyacanthine  occur  in  the  roots  of  Berberis 
vulgaris,  the  first  in  numerous  other  plants  also,  such  as  Colombo  root, 
in  different  menispermia  and  ranunculacese. 

Berberine,  C20H17NO4,6H2O,  forms  yellow  needles ;  it  melts,  when 
anhydrous,  at  120°,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  gives  yellow  crystalline 
salts  with  acids,  which  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  addition 
of  an  excess  of  acid.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  hydroberberine, 
C20H21NO4,  forming  small  crystals  of  adamantine  lustre,  reoxidised 
by  nitric  acid  to  berberine. 

Oxyacanthine,  C32H46N2On  (1),  crystallises  from  ether  in  colourless 
prisms,  turning  yellow  on  exposure  to  light. 

1276.  Piperine,  C17H10!SrO3,  the  alkaloid  of  the  different  kinds  of 
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pepper,  is  best  prepared  from  white  pepper.  This  is  extracted  with 
alcohol,  the  solvent  evaporated,  the  extract  washed  with  water,  lime 
or  potash  added,  and  the  result  again  extracted  with  alcohol.  On 
evaporation  pipeline  crystallises.  It  forms  colourless  tetragonal  plates, 
destitute  of  odour  or  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a  sharp  peppery  taste. 
The  salts  of  piperine  are  decomposed  by  water. 

On  boiling  with  alcoholic  potassic  hydrate  it  splits  up  into  piperic 
acid  and  piperidine. 

Piperidine,  C5HnN  =  C5H10  :NH,  is  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid, 

miscible  with  water  and  alcohol.    It  boils   at  106°  and  has  vapour 

density  2"97.     It*  salts  crystallise  well.     Heated  at  300°  for  several 

hours  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  pyridine  (§  892).     It 

unites  with  the  alkyl  iodides,  forming  alkyl-piperidine  iodides,  from 

which  the  alkyl -piperidines  can  be  separated   as   strongly   alkaline 

-  which  can  be  distilled.    Methyl  1  1 1      :  X.<  H3,  boils 

at   118°,  ethyl  piperidine  at    128°.     These  again   unite   with  alkyl 

iodides  to  form  salts,  from  which  the  caustic,   non-volatile  dialkyl 

piperidinammonic   hydrates  can  only  be   obtained  by  the   action  of 

itic  hydrate.     With  benzoyl  chloride  piperidine  yields  crystalline 

line,  C5H10  :N.CO.C6H5. 

•      H10O4  =  CH2  q,C6H3.C4H4.CO.OH,  is  obtained 

by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  i  nit;  it  a 

from  alcohol  in  clear  yellow  interlaced  needles,  melts  at  216°,  and  is 
nearly    insoluble   in   water.     With   bromine  it    yields  piperic   cci<1 
il]0Br4O4,  which  on  heating  with  dilute  solution  of 
hydrate   yields   piperonal   (§    1034),   as   does  also   pot 
piperate  when  distilled  with  pot;  manganate.     On  fusing  with 

potassic  hydrate    piperic  acid    is  decomposed    into    potassic  ace- 
ox.  date,    carbonate,   and    protocatechuate.     It   unites   with   nascent 
hydrogen!  forming 

Hydrops  I      Hn04,    which  crystallises  in  fine  ne 

melt-  aid  unites  with  bromine  to  form  hydropiperic  acid 

dibromide,  C ,  _,H ,  tHrfi4. 

i  this  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  piperic  acid  possesses 

the   structural  formula  CH,*q<     II   .<  II  :<   H.<   11  :<  H.CO.OH,  pipe- 
rine being  its  piperidine  derivative  corresponding  to  benzoyl  piperidine  : 

OHj'q'Q  H3.C4H4.CO.N:C5H10. 

1277.  8inapim  .  I      H  _  NO*  occurs  as  sulphocyanate  in  the  seeds 
of  Sinapis  alba,  and  is  only  known  in  the  form  of  its  Baits.    Mustard 
flour  is  pressed  and  washed  with  cold  alcohol  to  remove  any  fatt  j 
and  then  extracted  with  boiling  85  %  alcohol.     On  evaporating  the 
alcohol  and  removing  the  layer  of  fat  from  the  aqueous  solution, 

II     N"  I  »  .  J I  S(  N .    crystallises   from    this 
latter  and  is  purified  by  pi  1  reci  v>tallisation  from  boiling 

alcohol.     It  forms  light  fine  needles  and  melts  at  130°  ;    on  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  the  acid  sulphate  : 

ClfHMN04.HfS04,2H/)l 
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from  which  sinapine  can  be  liberated  by  addition  of  baryta  water.  On 
evaporation,  especially  when  alkaline,  the  resulting  solution  decom- 
poses into  choline  (sincaline,  §  525)  and  the  dibasic  sinapic  acid, 

CiiH1205  =  C9H10O*£q'qjj.     This    latter   crystallises   in    prisms, 

cannot  be  sublimed,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  Sinapine  therefore  appears  to  be  a  saline 
compound  of  choline  and  sinapic  acid  : 

-0— CO 


the  Milphoeyanate  :  NV  (CH3)3         C(JH10O 

SON     HO.CO 

1278.  Afmphie,  C17H23N03,  occurs  in  the  deadly  nightshade, 
(AtrojKi  Bella  It  is  prepared  from 
belladonna  by  heating  the  freshly  cxproouod  and  filtered  sap  to  90°, 

addition  of  potash,  and  shaking  with  chloroform.  It  crystallises  in 
prisms  of  sharp  and  bitter  taste,  melts  at  90°,  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  readily  in  alcohol.  Either  free  or  in  the  form  of  its  salts 
it  causes,  even  in  extremely  small  quantity,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  <  ha  boiling  with  bases  and  acids  it  splits  up  into  tropic  acid 
(§    1084,   2)  and  ,H     NO,  an  alkaloid  readily  soluble  in 

water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  crystallising  in  tables  of  m.p.  61°. 

.   <      II     N<>  .   isomeric   with   the   above,  occurs  in 
the  ■  ind  H.  albics,  and  appears  to  be 

identical  with  the  alkaloid  formerly  described  as  daturine  (from 
Datura  Stramonium).  It  crystallises  in  silky  needles ;  it  dilates  the 
pupil,  and  on  heating  with  baryta  is  decomposed  into  tropine  and 
tropic  acid.  From  this  the  relations  of  hyoscyamine  and  atropine 
must  be  very  close  j  they  are  probably  physical  isomerides. 

Physostvjmine,  or    es>  II21N302,   is  the  alkaloid  of  the 

Calabar  bean  (from  Physostiyma  venenosum).  It  is  a  yellow,  amor- 
phous, strongly  alkaline  mass,  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil.  It 
oxidises  on  exposure  to  air,  as  do  also  the  aqueous  solution  of  its  salts. 

1279.  Cocaine,  C17H21N04,  the  alkaloid  of  the  leaves  of  Ery- 
throxylon  Coca,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms  and  melts  at  98°.  On 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  splits  up  into  benzoic  acid,  methylic 
alcohol,  and  an  alkaloid  ecgonine,  C9H15N03.  This  latter  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  crystallises  with  one  molecule 
H20  in  shining  prisms,  melting  at  198°. 

Colchicine,  C17H19N05,  occurs  in  all  parts  of  Colchium  autumnah  ; 
it  is  amorphous,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  possesses  a  sharp 
and  bitter  taste.  It  melts  at  140°,  is  very  poisonous,  and  scarcely 
jses  basic  properties. 

Solanine,  C42H87N016,  occurs  in  various  solonaceous  plants,  and 
especially  in  potatoes  that  have  sprouted  in  the  dark.     It  is  extracted 
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by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  quick  precipitation  of  the  filtrate  with 
ammonia  and  recrystallisation  of  the  precipitate  from  boiling  alcohol 
is  obtained  in  silky  prisms,  melting  at  235°,  of  weak  basic  properties 
and  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  its  salts  are  gummy.  Even  traces  of 
it  impart  a  fine  red  colour  to  a  warm  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Solanine  is  a  glucoside  alkaloid,  as  on  boiling  with  dilute 
mineral  acids  it  takes  up  water  and  decomposes  into  sugar  and  the 
more  strongly  basic  solanidine,  C26H41N02.  The  latter  crystallises 
in  fine  needles,  melts  at  200°,  and  can  be  sublimed  without  much 
decomposition.     Its  salts  crystallise  readily. 

1280.  The  seeds  of  Peganum  harmala,  a  plant  growing  on  the 
Russian  steppes,  contain  harmaline,  C13H14N20,  crystallising  in 
rhombic  pyramids,  and  harmine,  C13H12N20,  crystallising  in  shining 
prisms,  and  which  can  also  be  prepared  by  oxidation  of  the  former. 
They  are  both  monacid  bases. 

Of  other  alkaloids  there  may  be  mentioned — 

Aconitine,  C30H47NO7,  from  monk's  hood  (Aconitum  Xapellus). 

Bebeerine,  C19HnN03,  in  the  bark  of  Xectandra  Rodiei. 

Chelidonine,  C19H17N04,  and  chelerythrine,  C19H17N303,  in 
Chelidonium  majus. 

Curarine,  contained  in  the  South  American  arrow  poison. 

Delphinine,  C24H35N02,  in  Delphinium  Staphisagria,  and  finally 
caffeine  and  theobromine,  which  have  been  already  described  (§  931). 

Bile  Derivatives. 

1281.  The  gall  bladder  of  animals  contains  a  green  or  brown 
liquid,  of  faint  alkaline  reaction  and  bitter  taste.  This  has  been 
formed  in  the  liver,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  mucus,  choline,  leci- 
thine,  fatty  soaps,  and  paralactic  acid,  the  sodic,  or  more  rarely  the 
potassic,  salts  of  the  bile  acids,  cholesterine,  and  the  bile  pigment*.  The 
latter  and  cholesterine  occur  at  times  so  richly  in  the  liver  that  they 
crystallise  out  in  the  gall  bladder  and  form  gall  stones. 

Bile  Acids. 

1282.  In  the  bile  of  most  animals  Vwo  bile  acids  are  found,  which 
arc  both  monobasic  and  contain  nitrogen,  but  only  ono  contains 
sulphur.  On  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies  the  two  acids  from  the 
same  animal  yield  the  nitrogen-free  acid,  cholic  acid j  in  the  case  of 
the  bile  acid  free  from  sulphur,  glycocholic  acid,  glycine  (§  717)  is  also 
obtained,  whilst  from  the  sulphur-containing  acid,  taurocholic  acid, 
the  second  product  is  taurine  (§  528).  All  bile  acids,  even  when 
present  in  very  small  quantity,  give  l  Pettenkofer's  reaction,7  i.e.  a 
beautiful  purple  coloration,  on  addition  of  a  little  sugar  and  then  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  coloration  occurs  most  readily  at 
about  60°. 

The  alkali  salts  occurring  in  the  bile  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  In  order  to  obtain  them  in  a 
state  of  purity  the  bile  is  mixed  with  so  much  animal  charcoal  that, 
on  evaporating  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  a  dry  powder  remains, 
from  which  absolute  alcohol  extracts  the  now  colourless  salt  of  the 
bile   acids,  together  with  cholesterine,  choline,  lactic  acid,  <fcc.     On 
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addition  of  ether  containing  some  water,  the  salts  of  the  bile  acids  are 
precipitated  as  a  colourless  plaster-like  mass,  which  crystallises  on  long 
standing  in  the  liquid  and  forms  the  crude  material  for  preparing  the 
acids. 

The  acids  of  ox  gall  have  been  best  investigated  ;  they  occur  also 
in  the  bile  of  man,  of  the  dog,  and  of  most  animals  that  have  been 
investigated  as  yet,  the  proportion  of  the  sulphurised  acid  to  that 
free  from  sulphur  generally  differing.  They  are  designated  by  the 
name  given  above. 

1283.  GlycochoUc  add,  GV/H^NOg.  On  addition  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystallised  salts  obtained  as 
above  described,  a  colourless  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  after  some 
time — especially  when  the  water  contains  some  ether — changes  into  a 
voluminous  magma  of  fine  white  needles.  Collected  on  a  filter,  it 
contracts  on  drying  to  a  shining  mass  of  interlaced  needles. 

Glycocholic  acid  is  little  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol ; 
it  has  a  faint  acid  reaction,  a  bitter-  ste,  and  is  dextrorotary 

(fa]=  -f  It  yields  salts  of  neuti,  1  reaction,  of  which  the 

alkali   salts   are  readily  soluble  in  water,  those  of  the  other  metals 
i y  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol.     The  sodic 
salt,  t '_,  !  f .   N  Mition  of  plumbic  acetate  to 

its  aqueous  solution  precipitates  the  lead  Bait,  (C26H42N06)2Pb,  as  a 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

1284.  Taura  \><>7,  occurs  in  ox  gall  in  only 
small  quantity,  and  cannot  be  well  extracted  from  it  in  a  state  of 
purity.     To  prepare  it  the  solution  of  the  salts  from  ox  gall  is  first 

ted  with  norma]  plumbic  acetate  to  precipitate  glycocholic  acid, 

and   basic  plumbic  then  added   to  the  filtrate  to  precipitate 

taurocholic  acid.     The  latter  precipitate  is  then  washed,  decomposed 

with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  under  water,  ami  the  solution  evaporated. 

The  cry.-  Its  from  dog's  bile  form  a  better  crude  material, 

bey  contain  only  traces  of  glycocholic  acid.     The  aqueous  solution 

is  first  mixed  with  an  amount  of  basic  lead  acetate  by  far  insufficient 

for  complete  precipitation,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  the  same 

nt.     Tli<-  last  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  under  water  with 

sulphuretted  hydrogen,   the  filtrate  highly   concentrated   and  mixed 

with  ether  ;  taurocholic  acid  then  pi  -  as  a  syrup  that  soon 

changes  into  needle-formed  crystals.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  water 

and  alcohol,  its  solutions  being  dextrorotary  ([«]  =  -f-  24*5°),  and  is 

readily  split  up,  either  by  boiling  with  pure  water  or  more  readily  by 

acids  and  alkalies. 

1285.  Cholic  acid,  or  cholalic  acid,  C20H40O5,  is  the  common 
decomposition  product,  together  with  glycocine  or  taurine,  of  both  the 
acids  previously  mentioned,  the  splitting  up  being  best  effected  by 
boiling  for  several  days  with  baryta  water  : 

C26H43N06  +  H20  =  C2H5N02  +  C24H40O5, 
C26H45NS07  +  H20  =  C2H7NS03  +  C24H40O5. 

The  basic  salt  contained  in  the  still  hot  liquid  is  decomposed  by 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  amorphous  precipitate, 
after  washing  with  water,  dissolved  in  a  little  sodic  hydrate  solution, 
and  the  liquid,  after  addition  of  some  ether,  again  supersaturated  with 
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hydrochloric  acid.     The  separated  acid  Is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol, 
and  this  mixed  with  water  until  turbidity  ensues  ;  after 
acid   crystallise.^.     The    crystals   are    either    efflorescent    tetragonal 
pyramids,  containing  five  molecules  of  water,  or   prisms  with  one 
molecule  of  water  which  do  not  change  in  air.     Cholic  acid  is  re 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  difficultly  in  water.     Its  solution- 
dextrorotary   (+  35c).      Of  the  cholate.-  £  the  alkalie- 

readily  soluble  in  water,  baric  cholate  difficultly  soluble,  and  plumbic 
cholate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Free  cholic  acid  and    i  .         Pettenkofer's  reaction  very 

readily.  On  fusion  with  alkalies  oils  of  aromatic  odour  are  evolved, 
whilst  the  residuary  saline  mixture  contains  salts  of  volatile  fatty 
acids,  acetate,  propionate,  and  butyrate. 

1286.  On  boiling  cholic  acid  with  acids,  or  on  heating  it  for  a  short 
time  at  200°,  it  loses  a  molecule  of  water  and  is  converted  into 

It  is  a  colourless,  amorphous, 
resinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  yields 
amorphous  salts  of  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  alcohoL  On  longer  boiling 
with  acids  or  long  heating  at  200°,  or  more  shortly  at  300°,  another 
molecule  of  water  is  eliminated  and  there  remains 

1  iisoluble   in   water  and   alcohol, 

soluble  in  ether,  which  on  long  boiling  with  alcoholic  potaamc  hydrate 
dissolves,  being  converted  into  potassic  cholate.  iKslysine  is  soluble 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  gives  Pettenkofer's  reaction 
with  a  trace  of  sugar. 

On  long  boiling  of  cholic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  acetic,  butyric,  and 
higher  fatty  acids,  together  with  nitroform,  distil  over,  and  the  retort 
com.  '-.  forming  hair- like  prisms  nearly 

insoluble  in  cold  water,  t  ith  oxalic  acid  and  the  dibasic 

■■••  hich  forms  a  gummy  mass. 

1287.  The  aci  1>  derived  from  pig's  bile  differ  essentially  from  the 
preceding :  only  very  >mall  quantities  of  the  sulphurised  acid   are 

er  with  c  >f  the  sulphur-free  acid. 

NO*  is  amorphous  and  insoluble  in 
water  ;  ite  salts  have  a  bitter  ta 

.    has   not    been   suinci 
investigated,  as  it  only  occurs  in  small  quantity  and  is  very  leadily 
decomposed. 

On  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies  they  decompose  into  glycine  or 
taurine  and 

ffy  acholic  acid,  C25H40O4,  which  can  be  obtained  with  difficulty 
in  warty  crystals,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  On  long  boiling  with  acids  it  loses  wat-r  and  is  con  verted 
into  hyodyslysi/*  ■ .  '      H  MOa. 

The  bile  of  the  goose  contains  principal' 

homologous  to  hyotaurocholic  acid.    On  boiling  with 
baryta  it  is  split  up  into  taurine  and  t  7H4404. 

1288.  L  YizfiAi  resembles  the  cholic  acids  in 
many  res]  A  gives  Pettenkofer's  reaction.  It  forms  the  chief 
constituent  of  certain  Oriental  bezoar  stones  (intestinal  concretions  of 
the  Persian  goat),  from  which  it  can  be  extracted  with  alcohol.     It 

mall  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  and  melte  at  204°, 
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Choletterine,  C26H440. 

1289.  Cholesterine  is  by  no  means  a  constituent  of  the  bile  only, 
but  occurs  in  all  cases  where  lecithin  or  its  decomposition  proc 

in  the  protoplasma  of  .animal  and  vegetable  cells,  in  blood 
and  many  pathological  liquids.  It  occurs  especially  richly  in  the 
brain,  n  -:anee,   and   yolk   of  egsrs.     The   most  convenient 

materials  for  its  preparation  are  biliary  calculi,  which  frequently  con- 
of  pure  cholesterine.  To  obtain  it  perfectly  pure  it  must  be 
treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  in  order  to  saponify  any  fats,  and  after 
washing  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol,  or  better  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Cholesterine  forms  large  monoclinic  prisms    or   tables  of 
feeling  :  the  crystal.-  contain  one  molecule  vhich  is  evolv- 

100°.     It  is  destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  mel"  and  boils  at 

aboir  hen  air  is  excluded.     It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water, 

difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  readily  in  ether  and  acetic  acid. 
solutions  are  b 

Cholesterine  is  a  monacid  alcohol,  C20H,3.OH,  and  as  such  is 
probably  homologous  with  cinnamic  alcohol  (§  1091).     On  heating 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or  phosphoric  chloride  it  vie 

rorming  white  needles  soluble  in 
.eating  with  alcoholic  ammoni  nverted   into 

rming  colourless  plates,  meltir  _ 
ith  organic  ■ 
hich  are  soluble  in  alcohol.     ChoUftcryl 

0,  melts  The  but}  -ate.  and 

benzoate  have  also  been  prepared.     They  are  saponified  by  potash 
on,  again  yielding  cholesterine. 
Like  cinnami  ine  also  unites  with  two  atoms  of 

bromine,  when  solutions  of  the  two  in  carbonic  disulphide  are  mixed. 
On  <  ii  of  the  solvent  cholesterine  dibromide  is  left,  in  the 

form  of  small  colourless  needles  :  it  melts  at  147°,  is  difficultly  soluble 
oohol,  and  on  treatment  with  nascent  hydrogen  loses  both  atoms 
ofbromin'  ine  being  regenerated. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  gentle  heating  resolves  cholesterine 
into  water  and  a  mixture  of  colourle—  :ie  hydrocarbons  of  the 

formula  l  hich  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their 

fusing  points  and  solubilii  are  partly  isomeric  with   one 

another,  but  in  part  also  polymers  oi  that  formula. 

In  this  reaction  an  intense  red  colour  is  developed,  especially 
at  the  commencement,  which  may  be  used  in  identifying  cholesterine. 
On  long  boiling  with  nitric  acid  cholesterine  is  oxidised  with  forma- 
tion of  volatile  fatty  acids,  which  distil  ;  our, 
whilst  cholesteric  acid  is  left  in  the  retort,  the  reaction  being  similar 
to  that  with  cholic 

irs  together  with  cholesterine  in  that  portion  of 
the  fatty  matters  in  wool  insoluble  in  alcohoL     To  separate  them 

are    converted   into  benzoates   by  hearing  with   benzoic 
cholesteryl  benzoate  crystallising  in  thick  plates,  whilst  isocholes: 
benzoate   forms   line   needles.      On   saponifying   the   benzoate   with 
alcoholic  potassic  hydrate,  isocholesterine  is  obtained  in  needles,  melt- 
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ing  at  137°  and  volatilising,  apparently  unchanged,  at  higher  tem- 
peratures. Phosphoric  pentachloride  converts  it  into  isocholest'-ryl 
chloride  : 

C26H43CI. 

Bile  Pigments. 

1290.  The  bile  is  always  intensely  coloured,  sometimes  green 
(especially  with  birds),  sometimes  greenish  bi-own  (ox  gall),  and  finally 
bright  yellow  to  deep  brown  (with  pigs  and  human  bile).  This 
colouring  proceeds  mainly  from  two  pigments — the  green  biliverdin 
and  the  red-brown  bilirubin.  Other  pigments  are  found  in  small 
quantity  in  human  biliary  calculi. 

All  bile  pigments  contain  nitrogen,  are  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  aqueous  alkalies,  and  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid  give  a  series 
of  colours,  which  are  especially  complete  in  the  case  of  bilirubin, 
with  which  the  yellowish  red  solution  is  coloured  first  green,  then 
blue,  violet,  ruby  red,  and  finally  dirty  yellow  (Gmelin's  colour  re- 
action). 

These  colouring  matters  are  most  readily  obtained  from  human 
biliary  calculi.  These  are  powdered,  treated  with  ether  alcohol  until 
all  cholesterine  is  removed,  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in 
order  to  decompose  the  calcium  compound  of  the  pigment  contained 
in  the  calculi,  then  washed  with  water  and  dried.  The  resulting 
powder  is  extracted  with  chloroform  as  long  as  any  colouring  matter 
dissolves,  and  the  filtered  chloroform  solution  evaporated.  The  dark 
residue  now  yields  bilifuscin  to  boiling  alcohol,  whilst  the  residual 
bilirubin  is  purified  by  solution  in  chloroform,  precipitation  by  alcohol, 
and  final  recrystallisation  from  chloroform. 

That  portion  originally  insoluble  in  chloroform  yields  bilij 
to  boiling  alcohol ;   the  residue,  after  renewed  treatment  with  chloro- 
form to  remove  the  last  traces  of  bilirubin,  consists  of  bUiltumi  n. 

Biliverdin  can  only  be  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  from  bili- 
rubin. 

Bilirubin  is,  without  doubt,  a  definite  chemical  compound,  as  also 
is  biliverdin;  biliprasin  and  bilifuscin,  on  the  contrary,  are  not 
sufficiently  well  characterised  as  such.  Bilihumin  is  certainly  a 
mixture. 

1291.  1.  Bilirubin,  Cl(iK]8N203,  crystallises  from  chloroform  in 
brownish  red  tables,  little  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  more  readily 
in  chloroform  and  benzene;  it  is  also  readily  soluble  in  solutions  of 
alkaline  hydrates  and  of  ammonia.  The  intensity  of  its  colouring 
power  is  very  great  in  solution  ;  when  only  3 0  J6 rto  is  present  a 
layer  1*5  cm.  thick  is  still  distinctly  yellow.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  gives  dark  brown  amorphous  precipitates  with  calcic  chloride, 
plumbic  acetate,  and  other  metallic  salts ;  in  these  compounds  one 
hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced  by  metal,  e.g.  (C16Hl7N203)2Ca.  On 
addition  of  sodium  amalgam  to  an  alkaline  bilirubin  solution  the 
colour  is  considerably  lightened  ;  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  then 
precipitates  brown  flocks  of  hydro-bU 'irubi n,  which  appears  to  be 
identical  with  urobilin,  the  brown  colouring  matter  of  urine. 

2.  Biliverdin,  C,6HaoN206.  Alkaline  solutions  of  bilirubin  on 
exposure  to  air,  especially  on  heating,  absorb  oxygen  and  acquire  an 
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intense  green  colour.  On  supersaturating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
biliverclin  is  precipitated  as  a  fine  green  mass;  it  is  insoluble  in 
chloroform,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  formation  of  biliverdin  is 
probably  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C16H17KN203  +  H20  +  0  =  C16H19KN205. 

3.  Kilifuscin,  C,6H20N2O4,  and  biliprasin,  C16H22N20,5,  are 
described  as  nearly  black,  shining,  brittle  masses,  insoluble  in  ether 
and  chloroform,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkalies. 
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PROTEIN    SUBSTANCES. 

1292.  Protein  substances  are  widely  disseminated  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  they  are  the  compounds  taking  the  principal 
part  in  the  physiological  changes  occurring  in  the  organism.  In  the 
animal  body,  especially  in  that  of  the  higher  animals,  they  form  the 
main  part  of  the  tissues  (hence  the  name,  from  Trpiorevto),  but 
occur  also  in  nearly  all  animal  liquids.  They  are  without  exception 
amorphous,  and  all  contain  nitrogen  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  in  most  cases  sulphur  also.  Accurate  formulae  have  not 
yet  been  obtained  for  any  of  these  bodies,  but  from  the  results 
obtained  it  is  certain  that  their  molecules  are  very  large  and  of  very 
complicated  structure.  In  agreement  with  this  they  do  not  diffuse 
through  membranes,  and  are  readily  decomposed  by  putrefaction  or  by 
heating  with  aqueous  acids  or  alkalies.  Amongst  the  product*  of 
these  decompositions  there  occur  regularly  ammonia,  and  amide  de- 
rivatives of  organic  nuclei,  such  as  glycocine,  leucine,  aspartic  acid, 
glutamic  acid,  and  tyrosine.  On  dry  distillation  they  yield  methyl- 
amine  and  pryridine  bases  in  addition  to  ammonia.  On  heating 
with  manganic  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid  they  yield  very  numerous 
oxidation  products,  amongst  which  there  occur  several  volatile  fatty 
acids,  from  formic  acid  upwards,  together  with  their  aldehydes  and 
nitrils,  benzaldehyde,  benzoic  acid,  «tc.  Those  protein  substances 
soluble  in  water  have  without  exception  an  action  on  polarised  light ; 
they  are  all  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  nearly  all  by  alcohol. 

Gelatinous  Tissues  and  Gelatines. 

1293.  The  gelatinous  tissues  occur  only  in  the  animal  organism 
and  are  invariably  organised  ;  they  are,  as  such,  insoluble  in  cold  or 
warm  water,  but  swell  up  slightly  and  then  putrefy  readily.  Solutions 
of  tannins  render  them  incapable  of  putrefaction  by  converting 
them  into  leather.  On  long  boiling  with  water  they  are  converted 
into  gelatines,  whose  hot  solutions  on  cooling  become  converted  into 
a  homogeneous  jelly.  This  jelly  dries  on  exposure  to  air  into  an 
amorphous  transparent  or  semitransparent  brittle  mass,  which  only 
swells  up  in  cold  water  ;  they  are  not  dissolved  by  alcohol.  On  long 
boiling  of  the  aqueous  solutions,  more  quickly  by  heating  to  tempera- 
tures of  150°  and  above,  they  lose  the  property  of  gelatinising  on 
cooling.  On  evaporation  they  then  yield  a  mass  resembling  gelatine 
in  most  properties,  but  readily  dissolved  by  cold  water. 

From  their  properties  two  varieties  of  gelatine  may  be  distinguished, 
chondrine  and  glutine,  the  tissues  from  which  they  are  derived  being 
respectively  designated  as  chondrogen  and  collagen. 
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Chondrogen  and  Chondrin. 

1294.  Bone  cartilage  previous  to  ossification,  and  therefore  also  the 
bony  structure  of  the  animal  foetus,  consists  essentially  of  chondrogen. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  and  in  all  permanent  cartilage, 
drc.  It  is  purified  by  treating  the  cartilage  with  cold  water,  dilute 
acids,  alkalies,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  then  appears,  after  drying,  as  a 
structureless  semitransparent  mass. 

On  boiling  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs  for  12-24  hours  with  much 
water,  chondrin  goes  into  solution  and  gelatinises  on  cooling,  and  is 
precipitated  by  addition  of  alcohol.  It  is  laevorotary.  Alkalies  or 
ammonia  readily  and  completely  dissolve  chondrin  jelly ;  the  solution 
then  possesses  an  enormous  optical  activity  :  [a]  =  —  552°. 

Addition  of  acetic  acid  or  of  traces  of  mineral  acids  precipitates 
dissolved  chondrin,  but  a  very  slight  excess  of  the  latter  redissolves 
it.  Chondrin  behaves  similarly  with  alum  solution.  It  is  precipi- 
tated completely  by  chlorine  water,  plumbic  acetate,  and  argentic 
nitrate,  only  incompletely  by  mercuric  chloride. 

Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  or  gastric  juice  at  blood  heat  decompose 
chondrin  into  a  nitrogenous  substance,  which  still  requires  examina- 
tion, and  a  laevorotary  substance,  which  reduces  alkaline  copper 
solutions.  On  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  much  leucine  is  formed, 
but  no  glycine. 

After  subtraction  of  the  ash  left  on  combustion,  chondrin  con- 
tains 50  %  0,  66  %  H,  14-4  %  N,  0-4  %  S,  and  28-6  %  0. 

The  gelatinous  substance  from  the  vertebrae  of  fish  behaves 
similarly  to  chondrin  except  that  it  does  not  gelatinise. 

Collagen  and  Glutine  or  Gelatine. 

1295.  Collagen,  the  substance  yielding  gelatine,  forms  the  hyaline 
intracellular  mass  of  the  connective  tissues,  of  the  skin,  sinews,  &c, 
and  also  the  organic  portion  of  bones.  On  boiling  with  water,  ossein 
dissolves  more  readily  than  chondrogen,  being  converted  into  glutine, 
which  in  the  dry  state  forms  glue,  when  in  a  state  of  greater  purity 
is  termed  gelatine.  The  latter  is  chiefly  prepared  from  the  swimming- 
bladder  of  fishes  (sturgeon).  A  hot  aqueous  solution  containing 
only  one  per  cent  of  glutine  still  gelatinises  on  cooling. 

Glutine  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids,  including  acetic,  forming 
liquid  glue ;  aqueous  alkalies  also  dissolve  it.  Unlike  chondrin, 
glutine  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  normal  or  basic  plumbic 
acetate,  but  are  completely  by  mercuric  chloride  and  also  by  tannic 
acid. 

Glutine  is  also  laevorotary :  [a]  =  —  130°  at  30°  temperature. 
On  decomposition  with  dilute  acids  it  yields  glycocine  and  leucine. 
Whilst  containing  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
to  chondrin,  glutine  contains  essentially  more  nitrogen  (18*3  %),  the 
oxygen  being  correspondingly  less. 

1296.  Sericine,  or  silk  gelatine,  may  be  included  amongst  these 
bodies,  as  it  possesses  the  power  of  gelatinising  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
it  is  obtained  from  raw  silk  by  long  boiling  with  water.  It  is  de- 
composed by  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  little 
leucine,  about  5  %  tyrosine  and  10  %  serine  (§  803). 

3c 
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Albuminoid  Substances. 

1297.  The  albuminoids  differ  but  little  from  one  another  in  com- 
position.    After  deducting  ash  they  contain — 

C  =  50-6  —  54-3 

II  =    6-7—    7-3 

N  =  12-8  —  18-4 

S=      -4—    1-7 

O  =  20-6  —  26-8. 

Their  formulae  must  therefore  be  veiy  complex,  as  from  the  per- 
centages given  above  there  must  be  to  1  atom  of  sulphur  about  70 
to  over  300  atoms  of  carbon  and  about  110  to  over  600  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  Only  the  true  albumins  are  soluble  as  such  in  water,  the 
others  only  being  rendered  soluble  by  aid  of  small  quantities  of  acids, 
bases,  or  salts,  with  which  they  form  transient  compounds.  In 
addition  to  these  soluble  modifications  they  can  be  converted  in 
different  ways  into  insoluble  or  '  coagulated '  modifications.  These 
latter  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  as  a  rule  in  salt  solutions  also  J 
alkalies  and  acids  redissolve  them  with  difficulty.  The  conversion 
into  the  insoluble  modification  ensues  either  by  heating,  action  of 
ferments,  or  long  standing  under  strong  alcohol,  and  appears  to 
depend  on  the  formation  of  more  complicated  molecules,  accompanied 
by  elimination  of  water.  The  action  is  therefore  probably  comparable 
to  the  formation  of  anhydride  molecules  from  several  simpler  hydi 
molecules.  These  anhydride  coagulated  molecules  will  then  offer 
greater  resistance  to  the  solvent  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  as  they 
must  be  first  hydrated  and  decomposed  into  the  simpler  molecules 
(hydrolysis). 

Every  albuminoid  can  be  brought  into  solution  by  the  action  of 
alkalies  or  acids,  especially  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  resulting 
alkali  compounds  are  termed  albuminates ;  the  acid  derivatives,  i 
cUbumim  or  syntonins.  At  first  there  is  no  permanent  alteration 
effected  by  this  means  on  the  non-coagulated  modifications,  inasmuch 
i  neutralisation  both  the  albuminates  and  acid  albumins  again 
yield  the  original  albuminoid  >ub>tance  with  unaltered  properties. 

On  long  continuance  of  the  action,  greater  concentration  of  the 
reagent-,  and  simultaneous  action  of  heat  (especially  in  the  case  of 
the  coagulated  albumins)  decompositions  readily  ensue,  in  which  all 
albumins  yield  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  aspartic  acid  (the  vegetable 
albumins  also  yielding  udutamic  acid),  and  invariably  larger  quantities 
of  uncrvstallisable  compounds  of  unknown  nature. 

1298.  These  decompositions  occur  with  especial  ease  on  boiling 
with  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  with  solution  of 
potassic  hydrate.  The  relative  yield  of  products,  roughly  determined, 
shows  considerable  variations.  For  instance,  on  heating  with  sul- 
phuric acid  (one  part  H2S04  and  four  parts  OH2)  there  are  ob- 
tained— 

From  Leucine.  Tyrosine.        Aspartic  Acid.     Glutamic  Acid. 

Egg  albumin     .         10%  1  %] 

Myosin    ...         18  %  1  %  >  Little  or  none. 

Fibrin      ...  14%  2%J 

Mucedine  1  ,   ,00/  None  ?  -  •">  % 

Lesrumine  J       '     4~1"  /o  Little  35  %         15  % 
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On  heating  albuminoids  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bromine  and 
ten  times  as  much  water  in  closed  vessels,  the  formation  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  bromoform,  brom-acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  aspartic  acid, 
leucine,  and  bromanil  (§  1006)  is  observed,  there  being  obtained— 


Bromo- 

Brom- 

Oxalic 

Aspartic 

Brom 

form! 

acetic  Acid. 

Add. 

Acid. 

Leucine. 

anil. 

Egg  albumin    . 

30 

22 

12 

23-8 

22-6 

1-5 

Plant  albumin 

39 

17 

18-5 

23-1 

17-3 

1-4 

Casein     .     .     . 

37 

22 

11 

9-3 

19 

•3 

Legumine    .     . 

45 

26 

12-5 

145 

18 

1-4 

The  decomposition  of  albuminoids  by  solutions  of  alkalies  yields 
similar  products  to  those  obtained  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  forma- 
tion of  an  alkaline  sulphide  is  peculiar  to  them,  so  that  the  liquid 
evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  acidulation,  and  yields  a  black 
precipitate  of  plumbic  sulphide  on  addition  of  a  lead  salt. 

When  moist  the  albuminoids  putrefy  with  very  great  ease, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  ferment-like  organisms, 
with  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  putrefying  mass  swarms.  There 
are  then  formed  hydrogen,  Bulphnretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  fcrimethylamine,  ethylamine  and  its  homologues,  and 
in  union  with   tip  :  -  of  the  series  of  fatty  acids,  from  acetic 

up  to  valerie  acid,  and  also  Leucine  and  tyrosine. 

On  heating  with  much  water  to   150°  all  albuminoids,  even  the 
il.it.  d    modifications,   are  converted   into    readily   soluble,   non- 
iccs,  without,   however,  Buffering  such  decomposi- 
tions as  attend  the  action  of  acids  and  bases. 

1299.  The  albuminoid^  show  the  following  reactions,  which  are 
used  for  their  identification  : — 

The  aqueous  saline,  or  very  weakly  acid  or  alkaline,  solutions  are 
precipitated  in  flocks  by  tannic  acid  and  by  salts  of  the  heavy  metals 
(e.g.  lead,  copper,  mercury,  &c),  and  in  most  cases  also  by  addition  of 
alcohol. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid  and  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  dissolve  all 
the  albuminoids.  The  acetic  solution  after  dilution  is  precipitated  by 
potassic  feiTO-  or  ferricyanide  or  by  potassic  platino-cyanide. 

Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  all  albuminoids.  On 
exposure  to  air,  especially  on  boiling,  this  solution  acquires  a  blue  or 
bluish  violet  colour. 

Strong  nitric  acid,  especially  that  containing  nitrous  acid,  colours 
them  intensely  yellow.  The  resulting  nitro  compounds  dissolve  in 
alkalies  and  ammonia  with  intensely  reddish  brown  colour,  and  on 
addition  of  mineral  acids  to  these  salts  are  reprecipitated  in  flocks. 
These  nitro  products  are  known  as  ccanthop'oteic  acids. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  containing  nitrous  acid  (Millon's 
reagent,  formed  by  dissolving  1  part  of  mercury  in  1  part  of  cold 
nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  diluting  with  2  parts  of  water)  gives  a  fine 
red  colour  with  albuminoids,  probably  from  the  formation  of  mercury 
xa  i  ithoproteinate. 

On  passing  chlorine  gas  into  solutions  of  the  albuminoids,  white 
flocculent  precipitates  are  formed  of  chlor  substitution  products,  contain- 
ing from  6  "5  %  to  14  %  of  chlorine,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
action.     These  dissolve  in  aqueous  ammonia  with  formation  of  am- 

3  c2 
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ruonic  chloride  and  of  albuminoid  derivatives  richer  in  oxygen,  but 
^till  little  investigated  ;  they  are  termed  oxyprote'ins. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  the  albuminoids  in  the  c<-M  : 
on  adding  a  little  sugar  (especially  on  exposure  to  air)  a  coloration 
ensues,  at  first  red.  then  violet,  resembling  Pettenkofer's  reaction  for 
the  bile  acids 

They  change  the  colour  of  Fehling's  solution  (§  870)  from  blue  to 
violet. 

On  heating  in  air  they  soften,  then  swell  up  and  carbonise,  emitting 
the  disagreeable  odour  of  burning  feathers  or  hair;  the  charcoal 
formed  is  difficult  to  burn,  and  as  a  rule  leaves  an  ash  rich  in  calcic 
phosphate. 

In  general  they  show  all  the  properties  of  the  protein  sub- 
stances. 

1300.  Albuminoids  suffer  a  peculiar  change  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  gastric  juice;  they  dissolve  in  it  at  blood  heat  more  oi 
quickly,  being  first  converted  into  acid  albumins,  later  into  peptones. 
These  peptones  are  soluble  in  water,  are  precipitated  by  addition  of 
much  strong  alcohol,  but  not  by  addition  of  acids,  alkalies,  or  acetic 
acid  and  potassic  ferrocyanide ;  they  are  not  converted  into  c 
modifications,  and,  unlike  the  albuminoids,  are  highly  diffusible.  The 
peptones,  therefore,  appear  to  closely  resemble  the  products  of  the 
action  of  a  temperature  of  150°  on  albuminoids  and  water,  and  are 
the  forms  in  which  the  albuminoids  of  the  food  occur  in  the  circulat- 
ing juices  of  the  animal  body. 

Albumins. 

1301.  Albumins  occur  dissolved  in  all  animal  or  vegetable  juices, 
and  on  heating  the  natural  solutions  are  converted  into  the  coagulated 
modifications,  forming  flooculent  deposits  from  dilute  solutions,  whilst 
concentrated  liquids  solidify  to  a  white  opaqn 

the  white  of  eggs.     The  temperature  of  coagulation  lie-  "  3°. 

Albumin    solutions   are   not  precipitated   by  addition    of 
quantities  of  dilute  acids,  alkaline  carbon;;  .  or  other 

alkaline  salts  in  not  too  concentrated  solution,  whilst  soluble  salts  of 
the  heavy  metals  generally  produce  precipitates.  Concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  preci]  olving   again  in  large 

excess  with  formation  of  acid  albumii  I  colour  soon  appearing. 

Strong  nitric  and  metaphosphoric  ac  capitate  the  albumins, 

whilst  acetic  acid  and  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  do  r. 

hoi  preci]  natural  albumins;  if  the  b'quid  is  poured 

off  quickly,  the  precipitate  can  be  redissolved  in  pure  water,  whilst 
long  contact  with  alcohol  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  coagn^ 
modifications. 

Concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkaline  hydrates  convert   strong 
albumin  solutions  into  stiff  jellys  of  alkali  albuminates,  which 
soluble  in  pure  water.     The  acid  and  alkali  albuminates-  no  longer 
contain  unaltered  albumins,  as  they  are  precipitated  on  neutralisation. 

1302.  Bgg  albwmmn,  as  a  concentrated  solution,  forms  the  white 
of  birds'  eggs.  From  this  it  can  be  prepared  by  dilution  with  much 
water  and  filtration,  when  a  nearly  clear  solution  is  obtained,  which  on 
evaporation  at  temperatures  below  50°  yields  a  yellowish  transparent 
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brittle  mass,  of  sp.  gr.  1-314.  Some  fat  can  be  extracted  from  this 
:-eatment  with  ether.  In  water  it  first  swells  up  and  then  dissolves 
to  a  clear  liquid.  The  specific  rotary  power  of  aqueous  solution  of 
egg  albumin  for  yellow  light  is  —  35:5'.  The  precipitate  formed  by 
strong  nil  is  either  difficultly  soluble  or  insoluble  in  excess. 

Ether  precipitates  concentrated  solutions  of  egg  albumin. 

1303.  our  MM  albumin  occurs  in  all  the  liquids  of  the  animal  body, 
but  is  best  obtained  from  the  serum  of  blood,  by  dilution  with  twenty 
times  its  volume  of  water,  precipitation  of  the  globulin  by  passing 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  evaporation  of  the  filtrate  below  50=.  It 
closely  re>embles  egg  albumin,  but  possesses  a  different  rotary  power 
for  yellow  light   =  —  iier  does  not  coagulate  its  solut; 

The  precipitates  formed  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  much 
more  readily  in  excess  of  acid  than  is  the  case  with  egg  albumin. 

The  elementary  oompwatioD  of  both  varieties  of  albumin  shows 
but  little  difference. 

H  X  s  O 

Egg  albumin     .     .     .  156         16         224 

m  albumin      .     .         530         71         156         1*2         231 

From  these  values  the  formula   <  -  II     jN^SC^  is  derivable,  but 
-:  be  received  with  great  caution.     The  composition  of  the  arti- 
ficial] v  p  tassic  albuminate  corresponds  to  the  above  formula 
+  2KOH. 

1304  U  albumin  occurs  in  all  vegetable  juices,  mostly  in 

only  small  quantity  ;  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity 
in  the  soluble  condition,  but  it  shows  the  general  properties  of  the 
albumins.  It  differs  in  composition  from  egg  albumin  in  the  amount 
of   nitrogen  (154  ording  to  the  source)  and   the  less 

amount  of  sulphur  i  %). 

Globulins. 

1305.  The  globulins  resemble  the  albumins  in  the  coagulability 
of  their  saline  solutions  on  boiling,  but  differ  from  them  very  essen- 
tially in  that  they  are  insoluble  in  pure  water  though  soluble  in  water 
containing  1—10  '\,  of  sodic  chloride.  Dilute  acids  readily  convert 
them  into  syntonin>  (even  1  part  of  acid  per  1,000  being  sufficient), 
whilst  very  dilute  alkalies  dissolve  them  similarly  to  alkali  albumi- 
nates, the  coagulated  modifications,  however,  being  very  difficultly 
soluble,  and  insoluble  in  common  salt. 

The  acid  globulins  are  st- parated  from  their  solutions  by  addition 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  strong  salt  solutions.  Their 
specific  rotary  power  is  very  considerable,  —  72 :  in  the  case  of  myosin- 
syntonin. 

1306  . — The  yolk  of  birds'  eggs  consists  of  a  concentrated 

solution  of  vitellin,  together  with  hti  -How  pigment  which  is 

soluble  in  ether  and  crystallisable),  lecithine,  some  salts,  and  much 
A  very  similar  -u' -stance  to  vitellin  occurs  in  the  crystalline  lense  of 
the  eye.  To  obtain  vitellin  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  shaken  with  fresh 
quantities  of  ether  until  this  latter  no  longer  acquires  any  colour  :  the 
residue  is  then  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  common  salt  (1  %),  the 
liquid  filtered,  and  the  vitellin  precipitated  by  a  large  ad 
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water.  Vitellin  is  coagulated  on  heating  (at  about  70°)  by  addition 
of  alcohol,  or  of  strong  acids,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  addition  of 
lead  or  copper  salts  to  its  sodic  chloride  solution,  nor  is  it  precipitated 
by  saturation  of  its  solution  with  sodic  chloride. 

1307.  Myosin  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  muscle  plasma 
enclosed  in  the  sarcolemma  tubes  of  muscular  fibre.  In  the  living 
muscle  it  occurs  in  the  liquid  state,  curdles  partially  and  transitorily 
at  every  muscular  contraction,  completely  shortly  after  death,  when 
the  rigor  mortis  sets  in.  This  curdling  is  not  a  true  coagulation.  To 
prepare  myosin,  finely  divided  flesh  is  extracted  with  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodic  chloride,  and  the  filtered  slimy  liquid  precipitated  by 
saturation  with  common  salt  (distinction  from  vitellin).  The  floc- 
culent  precipitate  is  then  collected,  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  finally  dissolved  by  addition  of  such  a  quantity  of 
water  that  a  10  %  solution  of  common  salt  results.  It  is  precipitated 
by  large  dilution  with  water,  but  with  more  difficulty  than  in  the  case 
of  vitellin.  It  is  quickly  coagulated  by  heating  with  water  or  by 
addition  of  alcohol. 

1308.  Globulin  of  the  Blood  and  of  the  Serous  Liquids. —  Globulin 
occurs,  together  with  albumin  and  albuminates,  in  the  chyle,  in  lymph, 
in  blood  and  all  serous  liquids  j  in  many  of  these  liquids  it  occurs  in 
large  quantity,  and  these  coagulate  when  no  longer  in  contact  with 
living  tissues,  with  formation  of  fibrin,  probably  from  the  union  of 
two  different  modifications  of  globulin — fibrinogen  and  fi.br ino plastic 
substances — that  which  was  originally  in  excess  then  remaining 
partly  in  solution. 

The  fibrinogen  substance  (frequently  spoken  of  as  globulin)  occurs 
in  all  serous  liquids  (pericardial  liquid,  hydrocele,  etc.),  the  fibrin- 
oplastic  substance,  or  poragluhv.il n,  in  blood  serum  (the  liquid  remain- 
ing after  the  fibrin  and  blood  corpuscles  have  been  separated  from 
blood),  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye,  «Vc. 

To    prepare   globulin,    the    respective    liquids   are    mixed    with 

about  twenty  times  their  volume  of  pure  water,  and  carbonic  acid 

then    passed  for   a   long   time  through    the   liquid.      The   globulin 

rates  in  flocks,  which  are  dissolved  to  a  clear  liquid  by  a  1-10  % 

solution  of  sodic  chloride.     On  mixing  solutions  of  the  two  varieties 

ther,  fibrin  is  formed  and  separates.  The  whole  difference  between 
tin'  twro  modifications  is  that  paraglobnlin  is  rather  more  readily 
precipitated  from  its  dilute  solutions,  and  easily  loses  the  power  of 
giving  fibrin  with  globulin.  The  latter  only  loses  its  power  of  uniting 
with  paraglobulin  very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  scarcely 
until  putrefaction  commences. 

1309.  Fibrin  is  the  product  of  the  action  on  one  another  (union) 
of  the  two  globulins  just  mentioned.  It  commences  as  soon  as  their 
common  solutions  are  out  of  contact  with  living  tissue.  The  precipi- 
tation of  fibrin  can,  however,  be  hindered  by  certain  salts,  such  as 
(Haulier's  salts',  or  by  reduction  of  the  temperature  to  0°  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  accelerated  by  violent  agitation  of  the  solutions. 

If  the  blood  just  freshly  drawn  from  an  artery  is  mixed  with  1 
of  its  volume  of  sodic  sulphate,  and  allowed  to  stand  quietly,  the  blood 
corpuscles  form  a  red  deposit  at  the  bottom,  and  a  clear  yellow- 
coloured  liquid  is  left     a  solution  of  blood  plasma  with  sodic  sulphate. 
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On  largely  diluting,  fibrin  separates.  Pure  blood  plasma  is  best 
obtained  from  horse's  blood.  This  is  quickly  cooled  to  0°,  and  allowed 
and  about  one  hour  at  this  temperature;  after  the  blood  corpus- 
cle have  settled,  the  supernatant  clear  yellow  plasma  is  poured  off. 
At  a  few  degrees  above  0°  it  coagulates  to  a  thin  jelly,  which  soon 
shrinks  together,  whilst  serum  separates.  This  behaviour  is  also 
shown  by  the  blood  of  all  the  higher  animals  still  containing  the  blood 
corpuscles  in  suspension,  but  the  separated  fibrin  carries  the  blood 
corpuscles  with  it,  and  so  forms  the  red  blood-clots. 

golated  fibrin  can  readily  be  obtained  pure  by  vigorous  whip- 
ping of  fresh  blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs;  it  then  separates  in  a 
fibrous  state,  and  can  be  freed  from  the  blood  corpuscles  by  long-con- 
tinued kneading  under  water. 

These  fresh  white  and  elastic  flocks  of  fibrin  are  very  quickly 
digested  by  the  gastric  juice  ;  they  swell  up  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (1 :1000),  or  in  not  too  dilute  solutions  of  sodic  chloride,  potassic 
nitrate,  and  other  alkali  halts,  forming  a  shiny,  jelly-like  mass.  The 
flocks  shrink  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  only  dissolve  later 
with  violet  coloration.  Oxygen  is  readily  absorbed  by  fresh  fibrin, 
carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved  and  putrefaction  soon  ensuing; 
hydric  peroxide  is  energetically  decomposed  with  rapid  evolution  of 
oxygen. 

>ng  alcohol  on  heating  completely  coagulates  fibrin,  which  con- 
tracts, and  in  the  dry  state  forms  a  horn-like  mass,  which  no  longer 
shows  the  above  properties. 

1310.  After  subtraction  of  the  ash  the  globulins  have  the  follow- 
ing composition : — 


C 

H 

N 

s 

0 

itellin       .      . 

52-8 

7-3 

16-4 

1-2 

22-3 

Myosin  .      . 

53-4 

7-1 

153 

1-2 

23-0 

lood  fibrin     . 

52-6 

7-0 

17-4 

1-2 

21-8 

Natural  Alkali  Albuminates.' 

1311.  Cast  in  only  occurs  largely  in  the  milk  of  the  mammalia,  in 
Blight  quantity  in  yolk  of  eggs,  in  blood  and  other  animal  liquids.  It 
is  insoluble  per  se,  occurring  in  these  liquids  as  an  alkali  albuminate, 
and  is  precipitated  on  neutralising  the  alkali  by  dilute  acid  (as  in  the 
curdling  of  milk  by  the  formation  of  lactic  acid)  or  by  the  fermentive 
action  of  rennet,  the  dried  inner  stomach  of  the  calf.  These  precipi- 
tations are  only  quite  complete  in  the  absence  of  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies.  It  is  precipitated  as  albuminate  by  addition  of  readily 
soluble  salts,  e.g.  magnesic  sulphate,  as  also  by  cold  alcohol.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

To  prepare  it  milk  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  very  dilute 
acetic  acid  added  as  long  as  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed.  This 
latter  carries  the  butter  globules  down  with  it,  and  therefore  after 
washing  with  water  requires  treating  with  ether  and  alcohol  to  free 
it  from  fat.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  very  dilute  solution  of  sodic 
hydrate,  and  the  clear  solution  precipitated  anew  by  acetic  acid. 

When  fresh,  casein  is  very  readily  soluble  in  very  dilute  alkalies 
or  mineral  acids,  forming  albuminates  or  syntonins.     On  pouring  the 
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alkaline  solutions  into  concentrated  mineral  acids,  the  acid  casein 
separates  in  flocks,  which  are  soluble  in  pure  water. 

On  dissolving  casein  in  strong  solution  of  potash,  the  formation  of 
potassic  sulphide  is  soon  observed. 

The  conversion  into  the  true  coagulated  modification  occurs  on 
boiling  milk,  on  the  surface  where  in  contact  with  air,  and  by  heating 
the  alkali  solution  to  50°  with  rennet.  In  composition  casein  clo>ely 
approaches  albumin. 

1312.  Vegetable  Caseins. — 1.  Legumin  occurs  as  alkali  albuminate 
in  leguminosse.  Softened  peas  or  beans  are  rubbed  to  a  pulp,  this 
stirred  with  much  water,  and  all  solid  matters  allowed  to  settle.  The 
supernatant  liquid,  which  is  rendered  turbid  by  fat,  is  cleared  by 
nitration  and  precipitated  by  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  and  washed  with  ether  and  alcohol. 

Legumin  resembles  casein  j  it  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  the  albuminate  solution  on  heating  forms  a  pellicle-like  milk. 

2.  Conglutin  is  the  alkali  albuminate  of  the  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds,  the  kernels  of  stone  fruit,  and  the  lupins.  It  is  prepared 
.similarly  to  legumin,  from  which  it  only  diners  in  elementary  com- 
position. 

3.  Gluten  casein  occurs,  together  with  other  proteTn  substances,  in 
most  cereals  and  in  the  meal  prepared  from  them.  To  obtain  it  flour 
is  kneaded  in  a  linen  bag  in  constantly  renewed  water,  until  the  latter 
is  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  starch  passing  through ;  there  is  then 
left  a  grey,  sticky,  tenacious  mass,  termed  gluten;  it  is  a  mixture  of  at 
least  four  different  protein  substances.  100  grams  of  this  substance 
is  extracted  with  a  solution  of  4  grams  of  potassic  hydrate  in  4  litres 
of  water,  the  liquid  allowed  to  stand  several  days  separated  from 
deposited  matters,  and  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The  sepai-ated 
mass  is  then  successively  treated  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
alcohol  of  60  %  and  80  %,  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  finally  with 
ether,  and  the  residual  gluten  casein  dried  in  vacuo. 

Gluten  casein  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  readily  in  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies,  and  also  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol  in  the  presence 
of  acetic  or  tartaric  acids.  On  boiling  with  water  it  is  transformed 
into  its  coagulated  modification. 

1313.  In  addition  paralbumin  may  be  mentioned,  which  causes 
the  slimy  nature  of  the  liquid  of  ovarian  cysts.  On  diluting  this 
largely,  and  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  the  liquid,  or  addition 
of  acetic  acid,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  obtained  which  readily  dis- 
solves in  excess  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Alcohol  precipitates  it  as  a 
flocculo-granular  mass,  which  redissolves  in  water  at  35°  to  a  slimy 
viscous  liquid. 

1314.  The  elementary  analysis  of  these  five  substances  occurring 
naturally  as  albuminates  gives  the  following  percentage  composition : — 

C  H  N  S  O 


Milk  casein    . 

.     536 

7-1 

157 

10 

226 

Legumin   .     . 

.     51-5 

7-0 

16-8 

•4 

243 

Conglutin' .     . 

.     50-8 

6-7 

18-4 

■4 

23-7 

Gluten  casein 

.     51-0 

67 

16-1 

■8 

Paralbumin   . 

.     51-8 

6-9 

12-8 

1-7 

26-8 

1315.   Gluten  fibrin,  mucedin,  and  gliadin  are  the  constituents  of 
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gluten  soluble  in  alcohol.  For  the  preparation  of  these  substances  the 
alcoholic  extract  from  the  preparation  of  gluten  casein  is  employed 
(§  1312,  3).  One-half  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off;  on  cooling  gluten 
pantos,  is  washed  with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  and  redis- 
solved  in  boiling  60  %  alcohol.  The  hot  filtered  liquid  on  cooling 
deposits  gluten  fibrin  as  a  tough,  brownish  yellow  mass,  becoming 
horn-like  on  drying ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  and  acids, 
and  swells  up  in  ammonia  solution  to  a  transparent  jelly.  It  coagulates 
in  boiling  water,  and  is  then  no  longer  soluble  in  alcohol,  dilute 
alkalies,  or  acids. 

The  alcoholic  mother  liquid  from  the  preparation  of  gluten  fibrin 
yields  a  varnish-like  residue  on  evaporation  ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  gluten  casein,  this  Soluble  in  60-70  %  coldalcohol ;  on  adding 
90  %  alcohol  to  the  filtrate  flocks  of  mucedin  separate,  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  do  not  swell  in  water. 

The  strong  alcoholic  mother  liquid  contains  gliadin  (vegetable 
gelatine),  which  is  left  on  evaporation  as  a  tenacious  mass  insoluble  in 
water.  These  last-mentioned  substances  have  the  following  per- 
centage composition  : — 


C 

H 

N 

S 

O 

Gluten  fibrin 

.     543 

7-2 

16-9 

10 

20-6 

lin    .      . 

.     541 

69 

166 

•9 

21-5 

Gliadin      .     . 

.     526 

70 

180 

•9 

215 

Albuminoid  Ferments. 

1316.  Some  substances  characterised  by  their  powerful  fermentive 
action  stand  in  very  close  relation  to  some  of  the  albuminoids.  These 
are,  in  pi  >tase,  emulsin,  and  myrosin,  and  in  the  animal  body 
ptyalin,  he  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  liquids. 

All  these  substances  are  soluble  in  water  and  are  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  and  also  by  plumbic  acetate  (as  lead  compounds).  They  are 
not  precipitated  by  boiling  their  aqueous  solutions,  but  lose  their 
activity  as  ferments.  They  have  mostly  not  yet  been  obtained  even 
in  a  state  of  approximate  purity. 

1317.  Emulsin,  or  synaptase,  occurs  in  the  sweet  and  bitter 
almonds,  and  is  extracted  from  the  latter  by  digestion  for  several 
hours  with  water,  the  fats  having  been  previously  removed  by  pressure. 
The  filtered  liquid  is  first  treated  with  acetic  acid  to  remove  conglutin, 
and  the  clear  solution  then  precipitated  by  strong  alcohol.  After  the 
precipitate  has  been  washed  several  times  with  alcohol,  it  is  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo,  and  is  then  obtained  as  a  white  friable 
mass,  which  on  combustion  leaves  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  ash 
(20-36  %),  consisting  in  great  part  of  calcic  phosphate.  Completely 
dry  emulsin  can  be  heated  to  100°  without  affecting  its  activity.  It 
dissolves  in  great  part  in  water,  and  can  then  convert  very  large 
quantities  of  amygdalin  into  sugar,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  benzoic 
aldehyde,  and  similarly  of  salicin  into  sugar  and  saligenin.  Aqueous 
solution  of  emulsin  readily  decomposes  with  formation  of  much  lactic 
acid.  After  subtracting  the  ash  it  contains  in  100  parts  :  C  =  42'9, 
H  =  7-1,  N  =  11-5,  S  =  1  -2,  and  O  =  37-3. 

1318.  Diastase,    or   maltin,    is   the    ferment   formed    from    the 
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gluten  constituents  of  cereals  during  germination  ;  it  converts  starch 
into  dextrin  and  maltose.  It  is  obtained  from  the  aqueous  extract  of 
freshly  germinated  barley,  by  heating  to  75°  to  coagulate  albumin  and 
then  precipi ta ting  the  diastase  by  strong  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion readily  decomposes  with  formation  of  acids.  En  a  fresh  state  it 
possesses  a  most  powerful  fermentive  action,  one  part  of  diastase 
transforming  100,000  parts  of  starch  suspended  in  water.  This  action 
occurs  most  rapidly  between  70Dand  75°,  but  is  totally  and  permanently 
lost  at  100°. 

1319.  M</rosia  is  the  ferment  of  mustard  seeds,  by  which  myronic 
acid   is    decomposed   into   sugar,    sulphuric   acid,   and    mustard   oil 

(§iam 

1320.  P'psin  is  contained  in  the  acid  gastric  juice  secreted  in  the 
glands  of  the  stomach,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  other  con- 
stituents by  diffusion,  as  it  will  not  pass  through  membranes.  It  is 
precipitated  by  strong  alcohol  or  plumbic  acetate,  and  also,  though 
probably  only  mechanically,  when  calcic  phosphate  or  cholesterine  are 
precipitated  from  its  solutions.  In  presence  of  acids — especially  of 
hydrochloric  acid — it  converts  all  the  albuminoids,  even  the  coagulated, 
in  very  large  quantity  fir.-t  into  syntonins  and  then  into  peptones.  It 
acts  most  quickly  at  about  40°  (blood  hea^  -carcely  altered  by 
putrefaction. 

1321.  Ferments  which  convert  starch  into  sugar  are  contained  in 
the  animal  body  in  saliva  (ptyalin),  in  the  pancreatic  secretion  (pan- 
creatine in  the  liver,  &c.  On  adding  phosphoric  acid  and  afterw 
lime  water  to  these  liquids,  the  ferments  are  carried  down  with  the 
precipitated  calcic  phosphate ;  this  is  dissolved  in  dilute  acids,  and 
then  the  ferment  precipitated  in  nocks  on  addition  of  strong  alcohol ; 
these  are  soluble  in  pure  water.  They  have  been  but  little  in- 
vestigated. 

Proteids. 

1322.  The  term  proteids  is  applied  to  several  substances  occurring 
in  the  animal  body  in  an  insoluble  state,  and  which  have  been  derived 
from  the  albuminoids  and  in  their  chemical  nature  stand  very  near 
to  the  albumins.  They  possess  the  general  protein  reactions,  are  con- 
verted into  xanthoproteic  acids,  with  yellow  coloration,  by  nitric 
acid,  mostly  give  a  rose-red  coloration  with  Millon's  reagent,  and  on 
treatment  with  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies  are  converted  slowly 
into  compounds  of  acid  albumin  or  albuminate-like  character.  On 
boiling  with  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  strong 
alkalies,  by  dry  distillation  and  long  heating  with  water  at  150°,  they 
show  in  all  essentials  the  behaviour  of  all  protein  compounds.  Some 
of  them  are  glucosides. 

Mucus. 

1323.  Animal  mucus,  or  mucin,  occurs  in  strongly  swollen  con- 
dition in  different  secretions,  especially  in  bile,  synovia,  the  sali\ 
the  submaxillary  gland,  and  as  a  glairy  mucus  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  respiratory  passage   and   intestinal  canal,    <tc      I 
precipitated  by  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  from  all  these  in  a  flocculent 
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condition.     It  can  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  greatest  purity  from 
the  mucr.  in  varieties  of  snails  bv  rubbing  the  animals  to  pulp 

with  sand,  boiling  with  much  water,  and  adding  much  acetic  acid  to 
the  brown  liquid.  The  separated  mass  is  then  washed  with  dilute 
ic  acid  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  a 
in  solution,  all  salts  removed  by  means  of  water,  and  the  mass 
covered  with  dilute  lime  water.  The  mucine  swells  up  in  this,  and 
for  further  purification  is  again  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It  remains 
unaltered  under  alcohol. 

The  mucous  substances  swell  in  water  to  an  enormous  extent, 
Oftlly  in  the  presence  of  certain  alkali  salts,  yielding  opalescent 
liquids.     They  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  dilute  mineral  or  organic 
acids,  but  are  dissolved  by  free  alkalies,  or  lime,  or  baryta  water,  as 
also  by  concentrated  mineral  acids.     Neutral  or  alkaline  liquids  con- 
taining mucin  are  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  copper,  mercurv, 
.  nor  by  normal  plumbic  acetate,  but  are  precipitated  by 
'•  plumbi-  On  long  boiling  with  dilute  mineral    acid's 

they  decompoc  id  albumins,  a  substance  resembling  sugar  and 

ices.     The   mucin-  fcber  varying   compositions. 

100  parte  of  mucin  contain  : — 

H  O  and  S 

358 
126 

Hv  IMff. 

1324  with  collagen  in  the  connective 

ite  of  special  purity  in  the  yellov  wucha  of 

catt!  ,uence  of  its  insolubility  in  alcohol,  water,  eoncen- 

d  acetic  acid,   and  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric   acid   and   sodic 

hydrate,  it  i-  readily  obtained  pure.     It  forms  a  yellowish  mass,  very 

tie  in  the  nioi-t  condition,  brittle  when  dry.     On  boiling  with 

mo<l<  ncentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  much  leucine  (up  to 

'and  but  little  tyrosine. 

1325.  K  n ential  horn  substance,  forms  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  hair,  feathers,  nails,  claws,  horns,  the  epidermis  and 
epithelium  of  the  higher  animals,  and  is  freed  from  admixed  sub- 
stances similarly  to  elastin  ;  it  scarcely  swells  in  water,  more  readily  in 
strong  acetic  acid  and  solutions  of  alkaline  hydrates.  It  dissolves  in 
boiling  acetic  acid,  also  in  strong  alkalies,  with  formation  of  pot 
sulphide.  Boiling  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  with  formation  of 
leucine  (about                 ad  proportionally  much  tyrosine  (3-4  %). 

1326.  F  mtained  in  silk,  and  remains  as  a  horny  mass 
after  the  removal  of  the  sericine  (§  12CJ6)  ;  it  is  soluble  in  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide  (com}  It  is  also  soluble 
in  concentrated  acids  and  alkalies,  the  solutions  giving  tenacious 
precipitates  on  neutralisation.  Decomposition  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  yields  glycocine,  leucine,  and  5  %  tyrosine. 

1327.  Spongin,  the  chief  constituent  of  sponges,  is  left  as  an  in- 
soluble substance  on  treating  these  with  ether,  alcohol,  water,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  dilute  sodic  hydrate  ;  it  contracts  in  ammoniat  al 
solution  of  cupric  oxide,  and  on  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid 
yields  leucine,  but  neither  tyrosine  nor  glycocine. 
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1328.  After  subtracting  the  ash,  the  substances  of  this  group 
show  the  following  composition  : — 

C  H  N  S  O 

Elastin  .     .  55-4  M  16-7  20'5 

Keratin      .     50-3-52-5       64-7-0       16-2-17-7       -7-5       207 

Fibroin.     .  48'8  6'2  19'0 

Spongin      .  465  63  16*1  311 

1329.  Xuclein  occurs  in  the  nucleus  of  pus  globules  and  in  the 
blood  corpuscles  of  snakes  and  birds.  It  can  be  readily  isolated,  as  it 
is  not  digested  by  gastric  juice  at  blood  heat  and  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  alkalies  and  acids.  It  is  only  dissolved  by 
concentrated  alkalies  or  mineral  acids,  and  even  then  only  slowly. 
The  freshly  prepared  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  again  precipitated 
by  water. 

Nuclein  contains  49'6  %  C,  7'1  %  H,  14-15  %  N,  2  %  S,  about 
2-3  %  P,  and  24-25  %  O. 

laid  matter  occurs  only  pathologically  in  the  form  of  con- 
centric scaly  granules  in  the  serous  coating  of  the  brain  and  nei 
und  as  a  waxy  infiltration  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  The 
glands  altered  by  such  infiltrations  are  finely  divided,  are  extract*  ri 
with  ether  and  alcohol,  and  finally  digested  with  gastric  juice  at 
in  order  to  convert  all  albuminoids  into  peptones.  The  amyloid  sub- 
stance then  remains  unattached.  Alkalies  dissolve  it  with  difficulty, 
converting  it  into  albuminate ;  acids  similarly  convert  it  into  acid 
albumin.  It  is  characterised  by  the  red  coloration  that  it  gives 
with  iodine  and  the  violet  or  blue  colour  with  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid.     On  analysis  it  gives  the  following  percentages  : — 

536  C,  70  H,  15-0  N,  and  244  O  and  S  (S  being  about  1-3). 

HAEMOGLOBINS. 

1330.  The  blood  pigments,  or  haemoglobins,  occupy  a  peculiar 
position  amongst  the  protein  substances.  They  form  the  chief  con- 
stituent of   the  red  blood  corpuscles   of   the  vertebratae,  and  occur 

lived  in  the  muscle  of  the  mammalia  and  the  blood  of  some  of 
the  invert ebrata?.  e.g.  in  log  worms.  In  a  state  of  purity  all  haemo- 
globins appear  to  be  crystalline,  but  do  not  all  crystallise  equally 
well  nor  with  equal  readim-- 

To  prepare  them  the  blood  corpuscles  must  first  be  isolated  as 
far  as  possible,  which  is  best  effected  by  the  quiet  standing  for  several 
days  of  a  mixture  of  1  volume  of  defibrinated  blood  with  10  volumes 
of  a  three  per  cent,  sodic  chloride  solution.  The  red  corpuscles  then 
deposit  so  completely  that  the  liquid  can  be  poured  off  them.  The 
red  mud  is  then  brought  into  a  flask  by  means  of  water,  and  well 
shaken  after  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  ether.  The  haemoglobin 
is  dissolved  ;  the  solution  is  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible,  cooled  to 
0°,  and  the  haemoglobin  precipitated  in  crystals  by  addition  of 
\  volume  of  alcohol.     The  colouring  matters  of  the  blood  of  the  dog. 
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rat,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros  crystallise  as  a  rule  before  the 
addition  of  the  alcohol ;  that  from  the  blood  of  birds  crystallises  with 
more  difficulty  after  the  addition  of  alcohol  ;  whilst  most  difficulty  is 
i  ienced  in  inducing  the  crystallisation  of  the  hemoglobin  of  horse 
or  human  blood.  Haemoglobin  can  be  recrystallised  by  dissolving  in 
at  40°,  quickly  filtering,  cooling  to  0°,  and  adding  alcohol. 

1331.  All  haemoglobins  are  of  a  blood  red  or  brick  red  colour 
when  in  powder ;  they  contain  iron  and  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
do  not  quite  agree  with  one  another  in  their  quantitative  com- 
position. For  instance,  100  parts  of  dried  haemoglobin  crystals 
contain  : — 

C  H  N'  Fe  S  0 

m  the  dog      ...     539         73         16*2         -4         -4         21*8 
„         rhinoceros     .     541         74         161         -6         *4         214 

the  first  containing  3-4  %  of  water  of  crystallisation,  the  latter 
9-5  %. 

The  crystalline  forms  are  very  different. 

The  blood  of  the  hippopotamus  and  the  rat  yields  rhombic  tetra- 
hedrons and  octahedrons. 

The  blood  of  the  rhinoceros  gives  hexagonal  tables,  whilst  the 
blood  of  • 

All  crystalline  blood  pigments  are  oxyhemoglobins,  i.e.  loose 
compounds    of   true  hismog  ith    oxygen,   which    latter   thev 

give  off  in  vacuo— especially  on  gently  h<  solution — and  re- 

»rb  on  exposure  to  air.     The  loosely  unit  _  n  of  the  oxy- 

hemoglobins can  also  be  readily  removed  by  easily  oxidisable  sub- 
stances— mob  a>  ferrous  or  stannous  tartrates — with  reduction  to 
haemoglobin.  Reduced  haemoglobin  and  oxyhaemoglobin  solutions 
are  characterised  by  their  absorption  spectra ;  that  of  the  latter  shows 
two  distinct  absorption  hinds,  one  in  the  yellow,  the  other  in  the 
green — both  between  Fraunhofer's  D  and  E  lines,  and  separated  by 

>nd  of  yellow IE      B  light.       The   absorption  spectrum  of  the 

haemoglobin  shows,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  single  broad  band,  thin- 
ning out  at  the  edges,  and  whose  darkest  part  covers  the  clear  inter- 

oe  between  the  bands  of  oxyhaemoglobin. 

Haemoglobin  also  unites  with  nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  oxide  gas 
to  form  relatively  very  stable  crystalline  compounds. 

Whilst  perfectly  dry  oxyhemoglobin  can  be  heated  to  100°  with- 
out alteration,  that  containing  water,  especially  when  in  solution, 
decomposes  at  about  70D  in  coagulated  albumin  and  hcematin,  a  pig- 
ment containing  iron.  The  same  decomposition  is  effected  by  the 
action  of  alkalies  or  acids. 

1332.  Hrnmatin,  C34H34N4Fe0.5,  is  usually  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  salt  from  the  decomposition  of  oxyhaemoglobin  by  acids,  &c. 

Hcematin  hydrochloride,  or  hcemin,  is  readily  obtained  from  de- 
fibrinated  blood  by  evaporating  the  haemoglobin  solution  prepared 
from  the  deposited  red  corpuscles  in  shallow  vessels  over  sulphuric 
acid,  and  heating  the  resulting  syrup  for  some  hours  on  the  water 
bath  with  10-20  times  its  volume  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  liquid, 
which  contains  the  albumin  in  solution  as  acid  albumin,  on  dilution 
yields  haematin  hydrochloride  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline 
powder  of  metallic  lustre,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water  containing 
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a  little  alkali  to  a  brown  dichroic  liquid.  It  contains  5*2  %  chlorine, 
i.e.  one  atom  to  the  above  haematin  formula. 

The  formation  of  microscopic  crystals  of  haemin  affords  a  useful 
test  for  the  presence  of  blood  in  medico-legal  cases.  For  this  purpose 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  dried  blood  is  requisite ;  it  is  placed 
together  with  a  little  common  salt  on  an  object  glass,  a  cover  glass 
placed  over  it,  and  the  interspace  between  the  two  filled  with  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Heat  is  then  applied  until  bubbles  appear  in  the  acetic 
acid,  and  then  on  cooling  the  liquid  is  full  of  numerous  reddish  brown 
to  black  microscopic  haemin  crystals,  which  as  a  rule  show  the  form 
of  rhombic  tables. 

On  boiling  the  blood  corpuscle  deposit  with  alcoholic  sulphuric 
acid,  ii  formed  and  crystallises  on  cooling. 

1I>> matin  is  obtained  from  both  salts  by  dissolving  in  dilute 
solution  of  potassic  hydrate  and  neutralising  with  acetic  acid,  when 
it  is  precipitated  in  the  amorphous  condition,  and  after  drying  forms 
a  bluish  black  mass  of  metallic  lustre,  which  yields  a  brownish  black 
powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  some- 
what in  acetic  acid,  and  readily  soluble  in  alkaJ 

lli'inatin  corresponds  to  oxyhemoglobin.  From  reduced  haemo- 
globin another  pigment  is  obtained,  which  is  converted  into  lucmatin 
on  oxidation. 

1333.  The  other  animal  colouring  matters  stand  without  doubt 
in  close  relationship  to  haematin.  Ha?matoidin,  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  old  blood  -  .  r*.g.  in  the  brain,  does  not 

contain  iron  and  appears  to  1x3  identical  with  bilirubin,  or  more 
probably  with  lut'ia,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  yolk  of  eggs. 
Melanine,  the  black  pigment  of  the  choroid,  skin,  hair,  Ac,  as  also 
urobilin,  or  hydrobilirubin,  the  normal  colouring  matter  of  urine,  are 
probably  also  formed  in  the  body  from  blood  pigments. 
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I.— Refraction  Equivalents  of  Organic  Compounds. 
(Comp.  p.  52.) 

It  has  been  shown   lately  by  experiments  on  unsaturated  com- 
pounds that  the  refraction  equivalent  of  carbon  is  greater  in  those 
where  double  linking  has  taken  place  between  two  carbon  atoms 
than  is  i :  the  compound  is  saturated,  or  where,  though 

unsaturated,!  ill  no  multiple  linking  of  carbon  atoms.    Each 

such  oaee  of  double  union  appeare  to  add  about  2  to  the  refraction 
equivalent ;  so  that  the  refraction  equivalent  of  the  group 

\    / 

0=0  =  2x5  +  2  =  120, 
/       \ 

I      I 
the  saturated  group  — C — C —  being  2x5  =  1O0. 

i   I 

<  txygen  has  two  values.  Where  united  to  a  carbon  atom  by  double 
linking  it  =  3*29,  whilst  in  those  cases  where  the  oxygen  is  in  union 
with  two  atoms  of  other  elements  the  value  is  reduced  to  2*71. 


II. — The  Diazo  Colours. 

Of  late  years  a  large  number  of  compounds  have  been  discovered 
containing  the  diazo  group  — N:=N —  (see  p.  576) ;  and  as  these  are 
now  of  great  technical  importance  on  account  of  the  brilliant  shades 
of  yellow,  orange,  and  scarlet  which  they  impart  to  various  fabrics 
when  used  as  dyes,  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  add  this  brief 
account  of  their  preparation  and  properties. 

The  colouring  matters  belonging  to  the  present  class  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  formed  on  the  type  of  amido-azobenzene  and  '  Bis- 
marck  brown,'  which  have  already  been  mentioned  (p.  578),  but 
containing  acid  instead  of  basic  radicals.  Thus,  when  nitrous  acid 
acts  upon  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline,  diazoamido-benzene  is 
formed,  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

2C6H5.NH2  +  HN02  =  C6H5.N2.N<^H    +  2H20. 
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This  diazoamido-benzene,  when  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  in 
the  presence  of  alcohol  and  an  aniline  salt,  undergoes  isomeric  trans- 
formation into  amidoazo-benzene,  C6H5.N«.C6H4(NH2),  a  substance 
of  feeble  tinctorial  power  long  known  as  '  aniline  yellow.'  Similarly, 
when  nitrous  acid  acts  upon  metadiamido-benzene,  the  first  product 

TT 

is    diazodiamido-benzene,     (NH2)C6H4.N2.N<^p  „  ,„„  y      which 

changes  into  the  isomeric  compound  triamido-azobenzene,  or  'Bis- 
marck brown,'  (NH2)C6H4.N2.CeH3(]SrH2)2.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  last  compound  as  well  as  '  aniline  yellow,'  on  which  type  the 
diazo  colours  are  formed,  consist  of  two  aromatic  nuclei  having  one  or 
more  hydrogen  atoms  replaced  by  an  amido  group  and  linked  together 
by  the  diazo  group. 

A  body  intermediate  between  amido-azobenzene  and  triamido-azo- 
benzene,  viz.  dianiid-o-azobenzene,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  diazo- 
benzene  chloride  upon  metadiamido-benzene  : 

C6H5.N2.C1  +  C6H4(NH2)2  =  C6H5.N2.C6H3(NH2)2  +  HC1. 

This  colouring  matter,  known  by  the  name  of  '  chrysoidine,' 
is  an  orange  dye  and  forms  beautifully  crystalline  salts  having  a 
beetle-green  metallic  lustre. 

The  last  reaction  is  typical  of  the  formation  of  the  diazo  colours 
generally.  Diazo  compounds  of  benzene  and  its  homologues  are  made 
to  act  upon  the  phenols  and  their  sulphonic  acids,  primary  and 
secondary  monamines,  &c.  The  first  of  these  colours  made  on  a  large 
scale  was  an  orange  dye  formed  by  the  action  of  diazo-sulphanilic  acid 
upon  dimethyl  aniline  and  having  the  constitution  : 

(HS03)C6H4.N2.C6H4.N(CH3)2. 

The  value  of  these  dyes  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of 
acid  radicals,  the  most  valuable  and  widely  known  of  these  colours 
being  the  various  shades  of  scarlet  produced  by  the  action  of  diazo- 
xylene  and  diazo-cumene  chloride  upon  the  disulphonic  acid  of  /3-naph- 
thol,  and  having  therefore  the  constitution  : 

C6H3(CH3)2.N2.C10H4(HO)(HSO3)2,  &c. 

These  colours  are  rapidly  replacing  cochineal,  which  they  equal  in 
brilliancy  and  fastness  and  greatly  excel  in  tinctorial  power. 

By  using  the  sulphonic  acids  of  diazo-benzene  and  its  homologues, 
and  the  disulphonic  acid  of  /3-naphthol,  a  series  of  diazo  colours  con- 
taining three  HS03  groups  is  obtained,  these  also  being  various  shades 
of  orange  and  scarlet.     These  bodies  have  the  constitution  : 

(HSO3)C6H4.N2.C10H4(HO)(HSO3)2 ; 
(HS03)C6H2(CH3)2.N2.C1 0H4(HO)(HSO3)2,  <fcc. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  here  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the 
diazo  colours,  as  their  general  chemical  history  will  be  readily  com- 
prehended from  the  above-given  typical  examples.  The  bodies  formed 
from  diazo-benzene  and  its  homologues  and  p-naphthol-disulphonic 
acid  increase  in  redness  as  the  homologous  series  is  ascended.  Thus 
diazo-benzene  chloride  gives  an  orange  and  diazo-cumene  a  bluish 
scarlet,  these  two  extremes  being  connected  by  intermediate  shades. 
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Another  class  of  diazo  colours  has  recently  been  discovered,  having 
the  constitution  of  three  substituted  aromatic  nuclei  linked  together 
by  two  diazo  groups.  These  compounds  are  formed  by  converting  the 
auiido  group  of  amidoazo-henzene  and  its  homologues  (or  their 
sulphonic  acids)  into  a  diazo  group  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  To 
take  a  typical  example  : 

C6H5.N,C6H4(NH2)  +  HN0.2  +  HC1 

Arnidoazo-benzene. 

=  Cr,H5.N,.C6H4.N2.Cl  +  2H20. 

1  Hazonzo-benzene  chloride. 

The  diazo-azo  compounds  are  then  made  to  act  upon  the  phenols 
or  their  sulphonic  acids,  when  they  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
colouring  matters  of  various  shades  of  scarlet  and  having  the  con- 
stitution (,,(3H5N,.Ct-H4.N.2.C10H4(HO)(HSO3)2,  &c. 

The  colours  of  this  group  have  a  greater  tinctorial  power  than 
have  those  previously  treated. 
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Abietic  acid,  733 

Abeinthol,  666 

Acaroid  resin,  734 

Aceconitic  acid, 

Acediamine,  336 

Acenaphthene,  715 

Acetal,  265 

mide,  377 

Acetauilide. 

Acetates.,  351 

Acetenyl-benzene,  619 

Acetic  acid,  348 

Acetic  aldehyde,  258 

Acetic  anhydride,  372 

Acetin,  400 

Aceto  -  acetates,     ethereal, 
457 

Aceto-chlor-hydrin,  400 

Aceto-formic  acid,  470 

Aceto-glycollic  acid,  412 

Aceto-hypochlorous    anhy- 
dride, 373 

Aceto  -  iodous     anhydride, 
373 

Aceto-lactic  acid,  428 

Aceto -malonate,      ethylic, 
530 

Acetone,  275 

Acetone  alcohol,  385 

Acetonic  acid,  436 

Acetonitril,  335 

Acetonuramic  acid,  437 

Acetonyl-urea,  437 

Acetophenone,  617 

Acetopropionic  acid,  462 

Acetopyrophosphorous 
acid,  373 

Acetopyrophosphorous  an- 
hydride, 373 

Acetosuccinate,        ethylic, 
531 

Acetosuccinic  acid,  531 

Acetotartaric  acids,  528 

Aceturic  acid,  420 

Acetyl  chloride,  363 


Acetyl-diamine,  337 
Acetylene,  440 

—  cuprous  oxide,  441 

—  dibromide,  442 

—  dichloride,  441 

—  tetrabromide,  4  19 
Aeetyl-glyeocine,  420 
Acetylperoxide,  372 
Acetyl-sulphurea,  378 
Acetyltrichloride,  335 
Acetyltrietliyl  ether,  335 
Acetyl-urea,  378 

Acid,  abietic,  733 

—  aceconiti. 

—  acetic,  348 

—  acetoacetic,  457 

—  acetoforraic,  470 

—  aceto-glycollic,  412 

—  aceto-lactic,  428 

—  acetomalonic,  530 

—  acetonic,  436 

—  acetonuramic,  437 

—  acetopropionic,  462 

—  aceto -pyrophosphorous, 
373 

—  acetosuccinic,  531 

—  acetotartaric,  428 

—  aconic,  545 

—  aconitic,  554 

—  acrylic,  463 

—  adipic,  489 

—  allantoic,  539 

—  allantoxanic,  540 

—  alloxanic,  544 

—  allyl-acetic,  467 

—  aloetic,  730 

—  alorcip,  730 

—  alphatoluic,  635 

—  amalic,  543 

—  amidoacetic,  416 

—  amidobenzoic,  627 

—  ami  do- butyric,  436 

—  amido-caprylic,  440 

—  amidocinnamic,  648 

—  amido-isocaproic,  438 
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Acid,  amido valeric,  437 

—  amygdalic,  721 

—  angelic,  467 

—  anisic,  631 

—  anthracene  carbonic,  694 

—  anthranilic,  627 

—  anthraquinone  carbonic, 
694 

—  anthraquinone    sulpho- 
nic,  688 

—  antitartaric,  528 

—  apophylenic,  739 

—  aposorbic,  546 

—  arachidic,  362 

—  aspartic,  499 

—  atropic,  647 

—  azelaic,  490 

—  azeloaldehydic,  457 

—  azobenzoic,  628 

—  azoxybenzoic,  628 

—  azulmic,  87 

—  barbituric,  537 

—  behenic,  362 

—  behenolic,  496 

—  behenoxylic,  496 

—  benzene  disul  phonic,  589 

—  benzhydrol-benzoic,  681 

—  benzoic,  623 

—  benzoleic,  623 

—  benzyl  benzoic,  681 

—  beta  -  dibrompropionic, 
464 

—  brassic,  469 

—  brassylic,  491 

—  brassylo-aldehydic,  457 

—  bromacetic,  410 

—  bromacrylic,  464 

—  brombutyric,  435 

—  bromcinnamic,  648 

—  bromglycollic,  455 

—  brommaleic,  546 

—  bromoleic,  468 

—  brompropionic,  429 

—  bromvaleric,  437 

—  butyl-sulphonic,  176 
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Acid,  piperic,  744 

—  piperonylic,  633 

—  prehnitic,  658 

—  propionic,  353 

—  propionyl-formic,  470 

—  propyl-acrylic,  467 

—  protocatechuic,  633 

—  prussic,  59 

—  pseudouric,  536 

—  purpuric,  536 

—  pyrocomenic,  555 

—  pyromellitic,  657 

—  pyromucic,  550 

—  pyroracemic,  470 

—  pyrotartaric,  489 

—  pyroterebic,  468 

—  pyruvic,  470 

—  quartenvlic,  466 

—  quercetic,  722 

—  quercimmeric,  722 

—  quinic,  635 

—  quinovic,  7-  I 

—  racemic,  529 

—  ricinoleic,  468 

—  rocellic,  491 

—  rosolic,  698 

—  ruberythric,  590 

—  rufigallic,  693 

—  salicylic,  629 

—  salicylous,  615 

—  santonic,  729 

—  sebacic,  491 

—  silicopropionic,  236 

—  sinapic,  745 

—  sorbic,  495 

—  stearic,  361 

—  stearolic,  496 

—  stei'.roxylic,  496 

—  styphnic,  o'.»7 

—  suberic,  490 

—  subero-aldehydic,  457 

—  succinaldehydic  1  ~>7 

—  succinamic,  488 

—  succinic,  487 

—  succinuric,  488 

—  sulphacetic,  415 

—  sulphocarbamic,  98 

—  sulphindigotic,  670 

—  sulphou  acetic,  415 

—  sulphon  benzoic,  628 

—  sulphon  succinic,  501 

—  sylvic,  733 

—  tannic,  634 

—  tartaric,  525 

—  tartronic,  497 

—  taurocholic,  747 

—  terebentilic,  663 

—  terebic,  503 

—  terephthalic,  655 

—  tetrolic,  495 

—  thioacetic,  374 

—  thiobenzoic,  625 

—  thiobutyric,  374 
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Acid,  thioearbamic,  98 

—  thio-diglycollic,  415 

—  thioglycollic,  414 

—  thionuric,  535 

—  thymotic,  641 

—  tiglic,  466 

—  toluene-sulphonic,  603 

—  toluic,  636 

—  tolyl  -  ketone  -  benzoic, 
685 

—  tribromacetic,  477 

—  tricarballylic,  .">47 

—  trichloracetic,  476 

—  trichlormethyl    sulpho- 
nic,  176 

—  trichlorlactic,  497 

—  tridecylic,  360 

—  triglycollamidic,  418 

—  trimellitic,  657 

—  trimesic,  657 

—  tri methyl-acetic,  357 

—  tropic,  641 

—  turpetholic,  723 

—  umbellic,  642 

—  undecylic,  360 

—  uric,  532 

—  uroxanic,  538 

—  usnic,  727 

—  uvitic,  656 

—  valeric,  356 

—  veratric. 

—  viuluric,  538 

—  vulpic,  727 

—  xanthic.  171 

—  xanthoproteic,  755 

—  xvlic,  637 

—  xylidic,  656 
.\<id  albumins,  754 
Acidonitrila,  334 

xylhaloids,  362 
Acidoxyls,  338 
A  cidyldi  amines,  336 
Acidyl  trihydrates,  345 
Aconic  acid,  546 
Aconitic  acid,  554 
Aconitine,  746 
Acridine,  676 
Acrol  chloride,  447 
Acrolein,  446 
Acrylic  acid,  463 
Adipic  acid,  489 
iEsculetine,  721 
JEsculine.  721 
Alacreatine,  431 
Alanine,  430 
Albuminates,  759 
Albumins,  756 
Albuminoids,  754 
Alcohols,  119 
Alcohols,  dihydric,  284,  300 

—  hexahydric,  491 

—  iso,  116 

—  normal,  116 


Alcohols,  primary,  114 

—  secondary,  115 

—  tertiary,  115 

—  tetrahydric,  450 

—  trihydric,  390 
Aldehyde  ammonias,  270 
Aldehydes,  254 
Aldehyde-derivatives,  251 
Aldehyde-green,  699 
Aldehydine,  271 
Aldehyde  -  metallic      sul- 
phites, 265 

Aldehydo  -  salicylic    acids, 

644 
Aldol,  382 
Alizarine,  689 
Alkaloids,  735 
Allantoin,  539 
Allantoic  acid,  539 
Allantoxauic  acid,  540 
Allophanic  acid,  163 
Alloxan.  544 
Alloxanic  acid,  544 
Alloxantic,  545 
Allyl,  385 

Allvl-acetic  acid,  467 
Allyl-acetone,  461 
Allylamine,  388 

—  cyanamide,  389 

—  thio  urea,  389 
Allyl- benzene,  620 
Allylene,  445 

—  dibromide,  4  15 

—  dichloride.  446 

—  tetrabromide.  445 
Allylic  acetate,  387 

—  alcohol,  387 

—  alcohol-dibromide,  394 

—  bromide,  386 

—  butyrate,  387 

—  chloride,  386 

—  ether,  387 

—  ethyl-ether,  287 

—  iodide,  386 

—  isosulphocyanate,  389 

—  mercaptan,  387 

—  methyl  ether,  387 

—  sulphide,  388 
Allylin,  396 
Aloetic  acid,  730 
Aloine,  730 
Alorcic  acid,  730 
Alphatoluic  acid,  635 
Aluminium  ethyl,  243 
Aluminium  methyl,  243 
Ambarine,  615 
Amber,  734 
Amidoacetic  acid,  416 
Amidoanthraquinone,  688 
Amidoazobenzene,  586 
Amidobenzene,  570 
Amidobenzene       sidphonic 

acids,  588 


Amidobenzoic  acids,  627 
Amidobutyric  acid,  436 
loeaprylic  acid,  440 
Amidocinnamie  acids,  648 
Amidocyanurates,  ethereal, 
165 

ohydrazophenol,  596 
AmidoUocaproic  acid,  438 
Araidonaphthalern 
Amidophenols,  587 
Amidopropionie  acid,  430 
Amidot  )luenes,  602 
Amidovaleric  acids,  437 
Amraelide,  84 
Ammeline,  83 
Amnionic  acetate,  351 
Amnionic  cyanat 
Ammonic  cyanide,  64 
Ammonic  ferrocyanide,  67 
Ammonic  formate,  347 
Amygdalint 
Amygdalic  acid,  721 
Amvl  alcohols,  126 
Amyl  aldehydes,  263 

:nol,   129 
Amylene  dihaloids,  299 
Amylene  dibromide,  299 
Amylene  glycols,  305 
Amylenes,  - 
Amylic  acetate,  367 

—  bromides,  139 

—  chlorides,  136 

—  iodides,  1 38  " 
Amyloid,  513 
Amyloid  matter,  764 
Amyrin,  734 
Anethol,  640 
Angelic  acid,  467 
Anhydrides    of    the    fatty 

acids,  370 
Anilides,  572 
Anilim 

—  brom-,  585 

—  colours,  697 

—  chlor-,  585 

—  dibrom-,  593 

—  dichlor-,  593 

—  dinitro-,  593 

—  iodo-,  585 

—  nitro-,  584 

—  penta-brom-,  597 

—  tetrabrom,  597 

—  tribrom-,  595 

—  trichlor,  595 

—  trinitro,  595 
Anime  resin,  734 
Anisic  acid,  631 
Anisic  aldehyde,  616 
Anisic  alcohol,  612 
Anisol,  568 
Anthracene,  685 

—  brom-,  686 

—  carbonic  acids.  694 
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Anthracene,  chlor-,  686 

—  hydrides,  686 
Anthraquinone,  687 

—  amido-,  688 

—  carbonic  acids,  694 

—  nitro-,  688 

—  sulphonic  acids,  688 
Anthrachrysone,  693 
Anthraflavone,  691 
Anthrahydroquinone,  688 
Anthranilic  acid,  627 
Antiarine;  72  I 
Antitartaric  acid,  528 
Apiine,  725 
Apocodeine,  739 
Apomorphiue.  738 
Apophylenic  acid,  739 

rbic  acid,  546 
Arabin,  517 
Aribinose,  508 

adic  acid,  362 
Arbutin,  590 
Argentic  acetate,  352 
Argentic  cyanide,  96 

—  potassic  cyanide,  96 
Argentic  formate,  348 

—  fulminate,  478 
Aricin 

Aromatic  compounds,  556 

isomerism  in,  558 

Arsenates,  ethereal,  158 

Arsenic   alkyl  compounds, 
216 

Arsenmonomethyl        com- 
pounds, 225 
gine,  499 

Aspartic  acid,  499 

Asphaltum,  734 

Athamantine,  729 

Atomic  volume,  40 

Atropic  acid,  647 

Aurine,  696 

Aurous  cyanide,  73 

Australene,  663 

Azelaic  acid,  490 

Azeloaldehydic  acid,  457 

Azobenzene,  576 

Azobenzoic  acids,  628 

Azoconydrine,  736 

Azodinaphthylamine,  710 

Azoxybenzene,  576 

Azoxybenzoic  acid,  628 

Azulmic  acid,  87 


Balsams,  734 
Barbituric  acid,  537 
Baric  ferrocyanide,  67 
Bassorin,  517 
Bebeerine,  746 
Behenic  acid,  362 
Behenolic  acid,  496 
Behenoxylic  acid,  496 
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Benzal  chloride,  614 
Benzaldehyde,  614 

—  o.  chlor-,  615 

—  p.  chlor-,  615 

—  nitro,  615 
Benzamide,  624 
Benzene,  565 

—  brom-nitro-,  584 

—  chlor-nitro-,  584 

—  diamido-,  585 

—  dibrom-,  583 

—  dichlor-,  582 

—  dicyano-,  586 

—  di-iodo-,  583 

—  dinitro-,  584 

—  disulphonic  acid,  589 

—  fluor-,  567 

—  hexabrom-,  597 

—  hexabromide,  566 

—  hexachlor-  597 

—  hexachloride,  566 

—  hexahydrate,  567 

—  iodo-nitro,  584 

—  mono-brom-,  567 

—  mono-chlor,  567 

—  mono-iodo,  567 

—  mono-fluor,  567 

—  nitro-dibrom,  583 

—  nitro-dichlor,  593 
Benzene  nuclei   condensed, 

704 
Benzene  nuclei  conjugated, 

674 
Benzene,  penta-chlor-,  596 

—  penta-brom-,  596 

—  tetra-brom-,  595 

—  tetra-chlor-,  595 

—  tribrom-,  592 

—  trichlor-,  592 

—  trichlor-trihydrate,  566 

—  tri-iodo,  593 
Benzhydro),  678 
Benzhydrol  -  benzoic   acid, 

681 
Benzidine,  675 
Benzil,  683 
Benzilic  acid,  684 
Benzoic  acid,  623 

amido-,  627 

azo,  628 

brom-,  626 

chlor-,  626 

diamido-.  632 

dibrom-,  632 

dichlor-,  632 

dinitro-,  632 

hydroxy-,  629 

iodo-,  626 

sulpho-,  628 

Benzoic  anhydride,  624 
Benzoin,  682 
Benzoleic  acid,  623 
Benzonitril,  625 
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Beuzophenone,  678 
Benzotrichloride,  624 
Benzoyl  benzoic  acids,  681 
Benzoyl  chloride,  624 
Benzoyl  salicine,  624 
Benzylamines,  611 
Benzyl-benzoic  acids,  681 
Benzyl  cyanide,  635 
Benzyl  ether,  611 
Benzyl-ethyl-benzene,  684 
Benzyl-ethyl-ether,  6 1 1 
Benzyl-ethyl-ketone,  618 
Benzylic  alcohol,  610 

—  bromide,  611 

—  chloride,  611 
Benzylidene  dichloride,  614 
Benzyl  ketone,  618 
Benzyl  methyl  ether,  611 

vl  methyl  ketone,  618 
Benzyl-phenol,  678 
Benzyl-phenyl-ether,  611 
Benzyl  toluene,  680 
Berberine,  713 
Beta  dibrompropionicacid, 

464 
Betaine,  420 
Ilcta-orein.  7-7 
Bichlor-ether,  147 
Bile  derivatives,  74G 
Bile  pigments,  750 
Bilifnaein,  751 
Biliprasin,  7-')l 
Bilirubin,  7 
Biliverdin,  7 

Bismarck  brown,  578,  768 
Bismuth  alkyl  compounds, 

230 
Bitter  almond  oil,  614 
Biuret,  97 
Boiling  points,  55 
Boralkyl  compounds,  231 
Borates,  ethereal,   158 
Borneo  camphor,  665 
Borneo-dambose,  509 
Borneol,  665 
Bornesite,  509 
Boron  ethyl-dicthylat 

—  triethyl,  231 

—  trimethyl,  231 
Braziline,  730 
Brassie  acid,  469 
Brassylo  -  aldehydic    acid. 

457 
Brassylic  acid,  491 
Bromacetal,  380 
Bromacetic  acid,  410 
Bromacetic  bromide,  409 
Bromacetyl,  363 
Bromacetylene,  452 
Bromacetylurea,  420 
Bromacrylic  acids,  464 
Bromal,  454 
Brom-allyl  alcohol,  449 
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Brom  -  allyl  -  ethyl  -  ether, 

449 
Brom-allylic  salts,  449 
Brom  -  allyl  isosulphocya- 

nate,  449 
Brom-allyl  sulphurea,  449 
Bromanil,  598 
Brom-aniline,  585 
Brom-benzene,  567 
Brom-butyric  acid,  435 
Brom-cinnamic  acid,  648 
Brom-glycollic  acid,  455 
Brom-hydrin,  394 
Brom-isoamylene,  403 
Brom-maleic  acid,  546 
Brom-nitro-ethane,  206 
Bromoform,  331 
Bromoleic  acid,  468 
Brompropionic  acid,  429 
Brompropylene  dibromidt . 

384 
Brom  valeric  acid,  437 
Brucine,  743 
Butane,  109 
Butene  glycols,  304 
Bntenyl  tribromide,  385 
Bntylamine,  185 
IhiMl-carbinol,  127 
Butyl  ethyl  ether,  148 
Butylene,  290 

—  dibromide,  299 

—  glycols.  304 
Butylic  acohols,  124 

—  acetates,  367 

—  bromide,  137 

—  butyrate,  367 
chloride,  136 

ides,  336 
-  ether,  149 
'.ides.  138 

—  isosulpho-eyanate.  201 

—  sulphide,  176 

—  thio-alcohol,  167 
Uutyl-sulphonic  acid.  176 
Butyral-ammonia,  ! 
Ihityramide,  378 
Butyric  acid,  354 

—  aldehyd.s,  262 

—  -  anhydride,  372 
Butyrone,  283 
Butyronitril,  335 
15utyryl-formic  acid,  470 


Cacodyl.  220 
Cacodyl  acids.  223 
Cacodyl  compounds,  221 
Caffeic  acid,  640 
Caffeidine,  543 
Caffeine,  543 
Caffetannic  acid,  640 
Caincetin,  726 
Caincigenine,  725 


Caincine,  725 
Camphenes,  663 
Camphilene,  664 
Camphocarbonic  acid,  666 
Campholene,  667 
Campholic  acid,  667 
Camphoric  acid,  667 
Camphoronic  acid,  667 
Camphors,  665 
Cantharidine,  732 
Caoutchouc,  734 
Capric  acid,  360 
Caproic  acid,  358 
Caproic  aldehydes,  263 
Caprone,  284 
Caproylic  alcohol,  130 
Caprylamide.  379 

ylene,  293 
Caprylic  acid,  359 
Caprylic  anhydrid. 
Caprylonitrile,  336 

:nel,  510 
Carbamic  acid.  91 
Carbamide,  92 
Carbanilide,  573 
Carbazol.  676 
Carbazoline,  676 
Carbinol,  120 
Carbodiphenylimidc.  574 
Carbohydrates,  503 
Carboisobutaldin.  . 
Carbolic  acid, 
Carbonaph*tholic  acids.  71  1 
Carbon  detection,  2 
Carbon  estimation.  3 
Carbonic  tetrabromide,  331 
Carbonic  tetrachloride 
Carbophenylimide.  57  1 
Carbopyrollic  acid.  f>51 
Carbothialdine,  2 
Carboxylphenylimide. 
Carmin 

Carminic  acid,  724 
Carnine,  724 
Carotine,  731 
Carpene,  491 
Carthamine,  731 
Carvacrol,  607 
Carvacrotic  acid,  641 
Carvol,  613 

Uine,  732 
Casein,  759 
Catechine,  728 
Cellulose,  512 
Cerebrine,  726 
Cerotene,  293 
Cerotic  acid,  362 
Cerylic  alcohol,  132 

—  cerotate,  368 
Cetene,  293 
Cetraric  acid,  727 
Cetylic  acetate,  368 

—  alcohol,  132 


Cetylic  aldehyde,  264 

—  bromide 

mide,  336 

—  ether,  1 

—  iodide, 

nutate,  368 
•  rythrine,  7 
Chemical  structu 
Chelidonine,  740' 
Chelidunic  acid. 
Chonocholali 
Cheiiotaurocholalic       acid, 

748 
Chinovie  acid.  7- I 
Chinovine.  7 
Chitim 

Chloracetal,  380 
Chloracetic  acid. 
Chloracetic  bromide,  i 
Chloracetic  chloride,  409 
Chloracety! 
Chloraoetvl  urea, 
Chloral,  463 
Chloral  alcoholate,  164 

Chloral  cyanhydri. 
Chloralhydrate, 
Chloral  hydrosulphid 

—  Bidph-hydratr.   45  I 
Chlorallylehlorid.  . 
Chloranil. 
Chloraniline,  585 
Chlorbeiizen 

r-benzoyl,  621 
Chlorbutyryl,  364 
Chlordracylic  acid,  626 

-  -obutyryl,  364 
Chlorhydrin,  392 
Chlnrmaleic  acid.  546 
CMotrmneonic  acid,  549 
Chloroform,  330 
Chlorophyll,  731 
Chloroxethose,  476 
Chlorpiorin,  332 
Chlorpropionic  acid,  429 
Chlorpropionyl,  364 
Chlorsalvlic  acid,  626 
Cholalic  acid.  717 
Cholesteric  acid,  749 
Cholesterine,  749 
Choi  est  eryl  compounds.  749 
Cholestrophane,  484 
Cholicacid,  747 
Choline,  322 
Choloidanic  acid,  748 
Chondrin,  753 
Chondrogen,  753 
Chondroglucose,  753 
Chrysamminic  acid,  692 
Chrysaniline,  699 
Chrysene,  719 
Chrysine.  731 
Chrysophanic  acid,  691 
Chrvsoquinone,  719 
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Cimicic  acid,  468 
Cinchonicim . 
Cinchouidin. 
Cinchonine,  741 
Cinnamone,  61,9 
Cinuamic  acid,  646 

amido-,  648 

brom-,  648 

nitro-,  648 

—  —  sulpho-,  649 
Cinnamic  alcohol,  645 

—  aldehyde,  645 

—  anhydride,  646 
Cinnamide.  647 

.^onic  acid,  523 
Citraconic  anhydri 
Citradibrom  -  pyrotartaric 

acid.  530 
Citramalic  acid, 
Citranilidc. 
Crtrene 

Citric  acid,  551 
Cobalt  cyanides,  65 
1 

Codamino,  740 
Cceroulignoi  • 
i,  738 
Colchicine,  7 
Collagi 

Collidine,  518 
Collodion,  514 
Colophony,  733 
Columbine,  732 
Comenic  acid 
Conghitin,  760 
Coniferine,  616 
Coniferyl  alcohol,  616 
Coniine,  735 
Convolvulic  acid,  723 
Convohmline,  722 
Convolvulinol,  723 
Con  vol  vnli  noli  c  acid,  723 
Conydrine,  736 
Conylene,  736 
Copaiba  resin,  733 
Copaibic  acid,  733 
Copal,  733 

Copper,  cyanides  of,  71 
Corindine,  519 
Cotarnic  acid,  739 
Cotarnine,  739 
Coumaric  acid,  649 
Coumarine,  649 
Creatine,  422 
Creatinine,  423 
Creosol,  603 
Oesols,  602 
Cresotic  acids,  639 
Crocine.  725 
Crotonal  dichloride,  448 
Crotonic  acids,  465 
Crotonic  aldehyde,  448 
Crotonylene,  449 
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Cryptopine,  740 
Cumene,  604 
Cumenyl-acrylic  acid,  651 

—  angelic  acid,  651 

—  crotonic  acid,  651 
Cumin  aldehyde,  617 
Cuminalcohol,  613 
Cumidic  acid,  656 
Cuminol,  617 
Cuprous  cyanide,  71 
Cuprous  cupric  cyanide,  71 
Comic  acid,  638 

Cupric  acetate,  352 
Cupric  formate,  348 
Curarine,  746 
Curcumine,  730 
Cyameluric  acid,  86 
Cyanacetic  acid,  485 
Cyanacetyl,  378 
Cyanamide  compounds,  81 
Cyananilide,  573 
Cyananiline,  575 
Cyandiphenyl,  679 
Cyanetaine,  335 
Cyanic  acids,  75 
Cyanine,  742 
Cyanogen,  87 
Cyanogen  compounds,  57 
>genhalogen         com- 
pounds, 74 
Cyanogen  chloride,  74 
Cyanogen  iodide,  75 
Cyanotoluene,  636 
Cyanuric  acid,  77 
Cyclamine,  725 
Cymene,  607 
Cymophenol,  607 
Cystine,  470 


Dambonite,  508 
Dambose,  509 
Dammara-resin,  734 
Daphnetine,  721 
Daphnine,  721 
Datiscine,  722 
Decanes,  112 
Decatylic  alcohol,  132 
Decay,  55 

Dehydracetic  acid,  462 
Delphinine,  746 
Desoxybenzoin,  682 
Dextrine,  516 
Dextrose,  504 
Diacetamide,  377 
Diacetenyl-phenyl,  619 
Diacetin,  400 
Diacetoncyanhydrin,  437 
Diallyl,  451 
Diallyl-dihydrate,  305 
Diallyl  hydrate,  311 
Dialuramide,  536 
Dialuric  acid,  535 
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Diamido-azobenzene,  768 
Diamido-benzenes,  58o 
Diamidonitrophenol,  596 
Diamidotoluene,  602 
Diamyl,  112 
Diamylene,  291 
Diamylketone,  284 
Diastase,  761 
Diaterebic  acid,  503 
Diazo  amido-benzene,  577 
Diazobenzene  araido  - 

benzene,  577 
Diazobenzene    compounds, 

576 
Diazobenzenimide,  578 
Diazobenzene        sulphonic 

acid,  588 
Diazobenzoic  acids,  628 
Diazo-diamidobenzene,  768 
Dibenzyl,  681 
Dibenzyl   dicarbonic    acid, 

685 
Dibenzyl  ketone,  685 
Dibromacetic  acid,  455 
Dibromacetylic      bromide, 

455 
Dibromadipic  acid,  530 
Dibrombenzenes,  583 
Dibromglycid,  449 
Dibromhydrin,  394 
Dibrommalonic  acid,  524 
Dibrom  -  nitro  -  acetonitril, 

478 
Dibromnitrobenzenos.  584 
Dibromnitroethane,  206 
Dibrompalmitic  acid,  468 
Dibrompropionic  acid 
Dibrompropylic       alcohol, 

394 
Dibromstearic  acid,  468 
Dibrom-succiuic  acids, 
Dibromvaleric  acid,  467 
Dibutyl.  112 
Dibutylamine,  186 
Dicarboa  hexabromide.  471 
Dicarbon       hexa-chlorido, 

475 
Dicarbon  -  tetrabromide, 

472 
Dicarbon        tetrachloride, 

476 
Dichloracetal,  1 12 
Dichloracetamide,  455 
Dichloracetic  acid,  455 
Dichloracetone,        symme- 
trical, 449 
Dichloracetone,        unsym- 

metrical,  446 
Dichloracetone       chloride, 

446 
Dichloracetoxylamide,  455 
Dichloraldehyde,  442 
Dichlorbenzenes,  582 
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Dichlorether,  147 
Dichlor-glycid,  448 
Dichlorhydrin,  392 
Dichlor-methyl-ether,  266 
Dicyanamic  aeid,  83 
Dicyanamide,  81 
Dicyanhydrin,  502 
Dicyanobenzene,  586 
Dicyano-diamide,  81 
Dicyanodiamidine,  82 
Dieth-acetic  acid,  358 
Diethoxalic  acid,  438 
Diethoxyglyoxylic  acid,  456 
Diethylamine,  186 
Diethyl-aniline,  571 
Diethyl  -  arsen   compounds, 

224 
Diethyl-benzenes,  606 
Diethyl  carbinol,  1J7 
Diethyl-cyanamide,  192 
Diethyl  cyanurate,  196 
Diethyl  -  diethylene  -  dia- 
mine, 319 
Diethylene  alcohol,  311 
Diethylene  dioxide,  310 
Diethyl-glycocine,  420 
Diethyl-glycol-ether,  312 
Diethyl-hydrazine,  190 

urea,  190 

Diethylin,  395 
Diethyl-isoamylamine,  187 
Diethyl-ketone,  9 
Diethyl  malonic  acid,  490 
Diethyl  -  methyl  -  carbinol, 

130 
Diethyl  -  methyl  -  sulphine 

iodide,  173 
Diethyl-oxamide,  482 
Diethyl  phosphine.  210 
Diethyl    phosphinic    acid, 

214 
Diethyl  -  propyl  -  carbinol, 

132 
Diethyl  sulphine  oxide,  176 
Diethyl  sulphone,  176 
Diethyl  thionyl,  176 
Diethyl  urea,  197 
Digitaline.  724 
Digitalretine,  7-1 
Diglycerino  alcohol,  397 
Diglycollamic  acid,  418 
Diglycollic  acid,  414 
Diheptyl-acetic  acid,  261 
Dihexylketone,  284 
Di  hydroxy  propionic     acid, 

469 
Diiodo-benzenes,  584 
Diiodohydrins,  395 
Diiodosalicylic  acid,  634 
Diisoamyl,  112 
Diisoamylamine,  186 
Diisoamyl-oxalic  acid,  440 
Diisoamyl-phosphine,  210 


Diisobutyl,  112 
Diisobu'yl-ketone,  283 
Diisobutyl-phosphine,  2 Id 
Diisoprop-oxalic  acid,  440 
Diisopropyl,  111 
Diisopropyl  carbinol,  131 
Diisopropylketone,  283 
Diisopropyl  phosphine,  210 
Dilituric  acid,  537 
Dimesitylmethane,  685 
Dimethene  chloroxide,  266 
Dimeth-acrylic  acid  (a),  467 
Dimeth-eth-acetic  acid,  359 
Dimeth-oxalic  acid,  436 
Dimethoxy  -  phenyl  -  me  - 

thane,  679 
Dimethyl  -  allyl  -  bromide, 

404 
Dimethylamine,  186 
Dimethyl-aniline.  571 
Dimethyl-anthracene,  694 
Dimethyl   -    arsen      com- 
pounds, 222 
Dimethyl-benzene,  605 
Dimethyl-benzoic  acid,  637 
Dimethyl  carbinol,  124 
Dimethyl-carbon      dichlo- 

ride,  280 
Dimethyl  -  diethyl  -  arsonic 

iodide,  218 
Dimethy  1-di  ethyl-methane, 

112 
Dimethyl-ethvl-acetonitril, 

336 
Dimethyl-glycerine,  403 
Dimethyl  -  glyceryl       di- 

bromide,  404 
Dimethyl  -  isopropyl    car- 
binol, 130 
Dimethyl  ketone,  278 
Dimethyl-malonic  acid,  489 
Dimethyl-oxamide,  482 
Dimethyl-oxyquinone,  592 
Dimethyl-phosphine,  210 
Dimethyl-phosphinic  acid, 

214 
Dimethyl-propyl  carbinol, 

129 
Dimethyl  -  pyrocatechin, 

589 
Dimethyl  -  succinic    acid, 

489 
Dimethyl-thionyl,  177 
Dimethyl-urea,  197 
Dinaphthyl,  715 
Dinaphthyl  ketones,  716 
Dinaphthylmethane,  716 
Dinitroacetonitril,  479 
Dinitroamidophenol,  596 
Dinitrobenzenes,  584 
Dinitrobenzoic  acids,  632 
Dinitroethane,  275 
Dinitropropanes.  275 


Dinitrotartanc  acid,  528 
Dinitrotetrachlor     ethane, 

Dioxindol,  672 
Dioxybenzoic  acid,  633- 
Dioxymethylene,  257 
Dipalmitin,  401 
Diphenic  acid,  680 
Diphenol,  677 
Diphenyl,  674 
Diphenyl,  amido-,  675 

—  brom-,  675 

—  chlor-, 

—  nitro-,  675 

enyl-acetic  acid,  684 
Diphenylamine,  571 
Diphenyl  benzenes,  695 
Diphenjlbenzhydrol,  702 
Diphenyl  carbinol 
Diphenyl  carbondichloride, 

679 
Diphenyl     carbonic     acid, 

Diphenylone  carbinol,  679 
Diphenyl-eyanamidr.  07  I 
Diphenyl-diphenylene  car- 
binol 
Diphenyl  -   diphenylene  - 

one,  702 
Diphenyl-diphenylene   me- 

thanr 
Diphenylene        dicarbonic 

acid,  680 
DiphenyUno  dicjanide, 680 
Diphenylene      disulphonic 

acid, 
Diphenylene  hydrate-ethy- 

lene,  684 
Diphenylene  hydrato  -  tri- 

chlorethane,  684 
Diphenyleno  ketone,  679 
Diphenylenemethane,  679 
Diphenylene  oxide,  677 
Diphenylethane,  683 
Diphenylethylene,  683 
Diphenylglyeollie  acid,  684 
Diphenyl-guanidine,  574 
Diphenyl- hydrazine,  579 
Diphenylketone,  678 
Diphenylmethane,  677 
Diphenyl  oxazide,  579 
Diphenyloxide,  568 
Diphenylphenylene        me- 
thane. 695 
Diphenylsuccinic  acid,  685 
Diphenylsulphide,  569 
Diphenyl  sulphonic   acids, 

677 
Diphenyl-sidph-urea,  573 
Diphenyltolylmethane,  700 
Diphenylurea,  573 
Diphosphortetramethyl, 
216 
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Dipropargyl,  543 
Dipropyl  carbinol,  130 
Dipropyl  ketone,  283 
Dipyridine,  518 

•ryl,  44  7 
Distan  hexethyl-,  239 
Distan  tetrethyl,  238 
Distearin,  401 
Disulphethiolic  acid,  317 
Disulph-hydrin,  402 
Ditolyl,  680 
Ditolylcarbinol,  685 
Ditolyl  ethane,  685 
Ditolylketone,  684 
Ditolylmethane,  684 
Dodecane,  113 
Dceglic  acid,  469 
Dragon's  blood,  734 
Dry  distillation,  53 
Dulcitc,  493 
Durene,  609 
Durylic  acid,  638 
Dynamite,  398 
I'v "-lysine,  748 

Ecognine,  74.') 
Egg  albumin,  756 
acid,  468 

Klaidic  acid,  468 
Elastin,  763 
Elemi-resin,  734 
Ellagic  acid,  635 
Emulsin,  761 
Eosine,  701 
Epiethylin,  397 
Epiehlorhydrin,  396 
Epi-haloid-hydrins,  396 
Ericinol,  725 
Ericoline,  725 
Erueic  acid,  469 
Erythrin,  642 
Erythrite,  450 
Erythrite      dichlorhydrin, 

451 
Erythritedibromhydrin, 

451 
Erythroglycol,  451 
Erythroxy-anthraquinone, 

689 
Eserine,  745 
Ethal,  132 
Ethane,  107 
Ethanes,  100 
Ethenyl  bromide  ethylates, 

381 
Ethenyl  chloride  ethylates, 
.380 

—  hydrate  ethylates,  381 

—  triacetate.  382 

—  tribromide,  380 

—  trichloride,  380 

—  triethylate,  382 
Ether,  147 
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Ethereal  salts,  364 
Etherine,  289 
Etherol,  289 
Ethers,  formation  of,  141 

—  compound,  149 
Ethinyl  compounds,  452 
Ethionic  acid,  315 

—  anhydride,  315 
Eth-meth-acetic  acid,  357 
Eth-meth-oxalic  acid,  438 
Ethoxyacetic  acid,  413 
Ethoxylactic  acid,  429 
Ethyl-acetamide,  377 
Ethylamine.  185 
Ethylammonic       chloride, 

185 
Ethyl  aniline,  571 
Ethyl-benzene,  604 
Ethyl-benzoic  acids,  637 
Ethyl  carbinol,   124 
Ethyl  creatinine,  424 
Ethyl-crotonic  acid,  467 
Ethyl  diacetamide,  378 
Ethyl  diformamide,  377 
Ethyl  -  dimethyl  -  benzene 

609 
Ethyl    dimethyl    carbinol, 

128 
Ethylene,  288 
Ethyleneamine  compounds, 

317 
Ethylene     arsonium    com 

pounds,  322 
Ethylene  bromiodide,  297 

—  chloriodide,  297 

—  diamine,  318 

—  dibromide,  295 

—  di  chloride,  294 

—  dicyanide,  486 

—  diiodide,  296 

—  diethylate,  312 

—  diethyl  ketone,  444 

—  dinitrate,  313 

—  dinitryl,  324 

—  diphenyl  diamine,  571 

—  diphenyl  ether,  568 

—  ethyl  ether,  312 

—  ethylidene  oxide,  310 

—  glycol,  301 

—  hydrate  acetate,  370 

—  hydrate  amine,  320 

—  hydrate  bromide,  308 

—  hydrate  chloride,  307 

—  hydrate  cyanide,  433 

—  hydrate  iodide,  308 

—  hydrate  ethylate,  312 

—  hydrate  sulphate,  312 

—  lactic  acid,  433 

—  metal  compounds,  326 

—  oxide,  310 

—  phosphonium  bases,  325 

—  sulphide,  314 

—  sulphonic  acids,  315 
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Ethylene      sulphur     com- 
pounds, 313 

—  tliio  ethers,  315 

—  thio-glycols,  313 

—  urea,  325 
Ethyl-formamide,  377 
Ethyl-glycocine,  420 
Ethyl  hydantoin,  421 
Ethyl  hydrazine,  189 
Ethylic  acetate,  366 

—  aceto-acetate,  459 

—  aceto-glutarate,  532 

—  aceto-malonate,  530 

—  aceto  -   tricarballylaU-, 
532 

—  alcohol,  121 

—  allophanate,  164 

—  allyl-aceto-acetate,   461 

—  araehidate,  368 

—  arsenate,  158 

—  arsenite,  158 

—  benzoate,  623 

—  borate,  158 

—  bromide,  1 37 

—  butyrate,  367 

—  caprate,  368 

—  caproate,  367 

—  caprylate,  368 

—  carbamate,  163 

—  carbonate,  160 

—  cerotate,  368 

—  cetyl-aceto-acetate,  462 

—  chlor-acetato,  410 

—  chloride,  135 

—  chlorocarbonate,  161 

—  cyanide,  335 

—  diacetosuccinate,  531 

—  diallyl-acetoacetate,  461 

—  dibutyl  -  aceto  -  acetate, 
462 

—  dieth-acetate,  367 

—  diethyl  -  aceto  -  acetate, 
461 

—  dimethyl-aceto-acc- 
461 

—  o-jS-dimethyl-aceto-suc- 
cinate,  531 

—  dithiocarbonate,  17- 

—  ether,  147 

—  ethyl-aceto-acetate,  461 

—  formate,  366 

—  fumarate,  521 

—  hydric  sulphate,  153 

—  isobutyl -aceto -acetate, 
462 

—  isocaproate,  367 

—  isocyanate,   194 

—  isocyanide,  193 

—  isopropyl  -aceto-acetate. 
462 

—  isosulphocyanate,  200 

—  isovalerate.  367 

—  lactate,  428 
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Ethylic  laurate,  368 

—  mercaptan,  167 

—  methyl  -  aceto  -  acetate, 
461 

—  a  -  methyl  -  aceto  -  suc- 
cinate, 531 

—  )8  -  methyl  -  aceto  -  suc- 
cinate, 531 

—  myristate,  368 

—  nitrate,   150 

—  nitrite,  151 

—  nitroso  -  aceto  -  acetate, 
460 

—  cenanthate,  367 

—  orthocarbonate,  160 

—  oxalate,  481 

—  oxamate,  483 

—  palmitate,  368 

—  pelargonate,  368 

—  perselenide,  177 

—  persulphide,  169 

—  phosphates,  156 

—  phosphite,  158 

—  propionate,  366 

—  pyrophosphate,  157 

—  8eleno-mercaptan,  177 

—  silicate,  159 

—  succin  -  aceto  -  acetate, 
531 

—  sulphate,  154 

—  sulphide,  168 

—  sulphinic  acid,  174 

—  sulphite,  1 55 

—  sulphocarbonat* 

—  sulphocyanate,  169 

—  stearate,  368 

—  thio-carb-acetate,  460 

—  trichlor-acetat  i 

—  trimeth-acetate,  367 
valerate,  367 

—  xanthate,  171 
Ethvlidene   chloro-acetate, 

267 

—  chloride  ethylate,  267 

—  chloride  sulphonic  acid, 
270 

—  diacetate,  261 

—  dicarbonic  acid,  485 

—  dimethylate,  2  04 

—  haloids,  253 

—  hydratamide,  272 

—  hydrate  cyanide,  432 

—  lactic  acid,  425 

—  oxy-chloride,  267 

—  sulphide,  268 
Ethylin,  395 
Ethyl-isoamyl,  11 1 
Ethyl-isoamyl-aniiine,  571 

carbinol,  131 

Ethyl-isoamyl-ether,  149 
Ethvl-isopropyl-ether,   148 
Ethyl-laetie  acid,  429 
Ethvl-malonic  acid.  488 


Ethyl  -  methyl  -  benzenes, 

606 
Ethyl-methyl-carbinol,  125 
Ethyl-methyl-ether,  1 46 
Ethyl-methyl-malonic  acid, 

490 
Ethyl  -  methyl   sulphurea, 

201 
Ethyl-napthalene,  714 
Ethyl-oxalyl  chloride,  482 
Ethyl-oxamic  acid,  483 
Ethyl-phenol,  604 
Ethyl-phenyl  ether,  568 
Ethjl-phosphine,  209 
Ethyl-phosphinic  acid,  216 
Ethyl  propyl  carbinol,   129 
Ethyl  propyl  ether,  148 
Ethyl  propyl  ketone,  283 
Ethyl-selenious  oxide,   177 
Ethyl-succinic  acid,  490 
Ethyl-sulphocarbamic  acid, 

200 
Ethyl-sulphonic  acid,  1 76 
Ethyl  -  sulphonic -chloride, 

176 
Ethyl-sulphurea,  201 
Ethyl-urea,  197 
Eucaline,  508 
Ein-hroic  acid,  659 
Euchrone,  659 
Eugenol,  651 
Eugetic  acid,  651 
Euphorbium,  734 
Euxanthine,  731 
Euxanthoic  acid,  731 
Euxanthone,  731 
Evi  rnie  acid,  642 
Everninic  acid,  642 

Fats,  399 
Fatty  acids,  339 
Fehling's  solution,  506 
Fermentation,  55 
Fermentation   lactic    acid, 

425 
Ferments,  55 
Ferric  sulphocyanate,  79 
Ferricyanogen  compounds, 

68 
Ferrocyanogen  compounds, 

66 
Ferulic  acid,  727 
Fibrin,  758 
Fibrinogen,  758 
Fibrinoplastic,  578 
Fibroin,  763 
Fichtelite,  734 
Fluorbenzene,  567 
Fluorenalcohol,  679 
Fluorene,  679 
Fluorescein,  701 
Formal,  264 
Formamide.  876 


Formanilide,  572 
Formates,  347 
Formic  acid,  345 
Formic  aldehyde,  256 
Formionitril,  335 
Formyl  diamine,  337 

—  dibromiodide,  331 

—  dichloriodide,  331 

—  tribromide,  331 

—  trichloride,  330 

—  triethyl-eth.T,  335 

—  tri-iodido,  331 
Formula,  constitutional,  23 

-  determination  of,  13 

—  molecular,  1 1 

—  rational,  22 
Frangulic  acid,  691 
Frangulin,  691 

l'r  ix.  tine,  723 
Fraxine,  721 
Fruit  sugar,  607 
Fuchsine,  698 
Fulminates,  177 
Fulminuric  acid,  479 
Fnmaramide,  .v_'l 
Fumarie  arid.  620 
Furfurine,  551 
Furfurol,  ">.')i» 
Furfuryl  alcohol,  551 


Gaeidic  acid,  468 
Gallein 

Gallic  acid,  634 
Gallin. 

Garancine,  693 
Gentianine,  730 
Gliadin,  761 
Globulins,  757 
Gluconic  acid,  520 
Glucosan  or  glycosine,  444 
Glucose,  504 
Glucosides,  505 
Glucosine,  444 
Glutamic  acid,  502 
Glutaric  acid,  488 
Gluten,  760 
Gluten  casein,  760 
Gluten  fibrin,  761 
Glutin,  753 
Glyceramine,  403 
Glyceric  acid,  469 
Glycerine,  391 
Glycerinphosphoric      acid, 

398 
Glyceriniodopropionic  acid, 

434 
Glycerin-sulphonic      acids, 

403 
Glycerin-sulphuric       acid, 

398 
Glyceryl  compounds,  389 
Glyceryl  ether,  396 
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Glyceryl  hydrate  dicarbonic 

acid,  502 
Glyceryltricarbonic      acid, 

547 
Glycine,  416 
Glycocine,  416 
Glycocholic  acid.  747 
Glycocyamidine,  422 
Glycocyamine,  422 
Glycogen,  516 
Glycolacetal,  382 
Glycolaniide.   116 
Glycolchlorhydrin,  307 
Glycollates,  ethereal,  412 
Glycollic  acid,  411 
Glycollide,  413 
Glycolylimide,  419 
Glycoloxylurea,  42<> 
Glycols,  300 
Glycols,  aromatic,  618 
Glycol uramic  acid,  421 
Glycolyl-diamide,  419 
Glycolyl-urea,  420 
Glycoluril,  538 
Glycyrrhetine,  724 
Glvcyrrhizine,  724 
Glyoxal,  4  43 

I  .line,   144 
Glyoxylic  acid,  455 
Guaiacum,  733 
Guaiacol,  589 
Guaiaretic  acid,  733 
Guanidine,  90 
Guanine,  540 
Gums,  516 
Gum  benzoin,  734 
Gum  lac,  734 
Gum  resins,  734 
Gum  sugar,  508 
Gutta  percha,  735 


Haemateine,  730 
Haematine,  765 
Haematoidin,  766 
Haematoxyline,  730 
Haemin,  765 
Haemoglobins,  764 
Halogens,  detection,  3 
Halogens,  estimation,  11 
Harmaline,  746 
Harmine,  746 
Helleboreine,  724 
Helleboresine,  724 
Helleboretine,  724 
Helleborine,  724 
Hemimellitic  acid,  657 
Hemipinie  acid,  739 
Heptanes,  111 
Heptylene,  292 
Heptylic  alcohols,  130 
Heptylic  cyanide,  336 
Heptoic  acid,  359 
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Herepathite,  741 
Hexachlorbenzeue,  597 
Hexethylene  alcohol,  312 
Hexahydroxy  diphenyl,  677 
Hexamethene      tetramine, 

271 
Hexamethyl-benzene,  609 
Hexanes,  110 
Hexdecane,  113 
Hexene  glycols,  305 
Hexoylene,  450 
Hexylenes,  292 
Hexylene  oxide,  311 
Hexylic  alcohols,  129 
Hexylic  acetate,  367 

—  butyrate,  368 

—  caproate,  368 

—  chloride,  136 

—  cyanide,  336 

—  iodides,  138 
Hippuric  acid,  624 
Homocuminic  acid,  638 
Homopyrocatechin,  603 
Homology,  38 

Horny  tissues,  763 
Hyaenic  acid,  362 
Hyaline,  726 
Hydantoic  acid,  421 
Hydantoin,  420 
Hydracetamide,  272 
Hydracrylic  acid,  434 
Hydralizarine,  690 
Hydratropic  acid,  637 
Hydrazines,  aromatic,   578 

—  fatty,  188 
Hydrazo-benzene,  576 
Hydrazo-benzoic  acid,  628 
Hydrindic  acid,  672 
Hydrobenzamide,  615 
Hydrobenzoin,  682 
Hydrocaffeic  acid,  643 
Hydrocinnamic  acid,  637 
Hydrochloranilic  acid,  598 
Hydrochrysammide,  692 
Hydrocceroulignone,  677 
Hydrocobalticyanic      acid, 

65 
Hydrocotarnine,  740 
Hydrocoumaric  acid,  640 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  59 
Hydrogen,  detection,  2 

—  estimation,  3 
Hydroferri cyanic  acid,  69 
Hydroferrocyanic  acid,  67 
Hydromeconic  acid,  555 
Hydromellone,  86 
Hydromuconic  acid,  523 
Hydroparacoumaric     acid, 

640 
Hydrophthalic  acids,  654 
Hydroquinone,  590 
Hy  dr  oquinon  eph  thalei'n , 

702 
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Hydrosorbic  acid,  467 
Hydroxybenzene,  567 
Hydroxybutyric  acids,  435 
Hydroxycaproic  acids,  438 
Hydroxycaprync  acids,  439 
Hydroxycinnamic  acid,  649 
Hydroxydiethaeetic      acid, 

678 
Hydroxy  a-diethyl-butyric 

acid,  440 
Hydroxy  -  diphenyl     me  - 

thane,  678 
Hydroxy  fatty  acids,  405 
Hydroxy  glutaric  acid,  502 
Hydroxyisobutyric       acid, 

436 
Hydroxymaleic  acid,  546 
Hydroxymalonic  acid,  497 
Hydroxy  o-methyl-butyric 

acid,  438 
Hydroxy  o-methyl  -  ethyl- 
butyric  acid,  439 
Hydroxyoenanthoic      acid, 

439 
Hydroxyoleic  acid,  468 
Hydroxypyrotartaric  acids, 

501 
Hydroxysuccinic  acid,  500 
Hydroxy-toluic  acids,  639 
Hydroxyvaleric  acids,  437 
Hydurilic  acid,  537 
Hyocholic  acid,  748 
Hyodyslyeine,  748 
Hyoglycocholic  acid,  748 
Hyoscyamine,  745 
Hyotaurocholic  acid,  748 
Hypogaeic  acid,  468 
Hypoxanthine,  541 


Indican,  668 
Indiglucin,  668 
Indigo,  668 
Indigoblue,  669 
Indigo  carmine,  670 
Indigotine,  669 
Indigo-sulphonic  acids,  670 
Indigo  white,  669 
Indine,  672 
Indol,  672 
Inosite,  508 
Inuline,  515 
Inversion,  509 
Invertsugar,  510 
Iodine  green,  699 
Iodine  triacetate,  373 
Iodo-acetic  acid,  410 
Iodoacetyl,  363 
Iodoaniline,  585 
Iodobenzene,  567 
Iodoform,  331 
Iodohydrin,  395 
Iodopropionic  acid,  434 
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Isallylene,  448 
Isatic  acid,  671 
Isatine,  670 

—  chlor-,  671 

—  dichlor-,  671 

—  sulphonic  acid,  671 
Isatropic  acid,  647 
Isatyde,  671 
Isoamylamines,  185 
Isoamyl     antimony     com- 
pounds, 230 

Isoamyl-benzene,  604 
Isoamyl-  dimethyl  -benzene, 

609 
Isoamylene,  291 

—  dibromide,  300 

—  dichloride,  300 

—  dinitryl,  325 

—  glycols,  305 

—  hydrate  chloride,  308 

—  oxide,  311 
Isoamylic  acetate,  367 

—  alcohols,  128 

—  allophanate,  164 

—  bromides,  137 

—  borate,  1 58 

—  carbamate,  163 

—  carbonate,  160 

—  cyanide,  336 

—  ether,  148 

—  formate,  366 

—  hydric  sulphate,  153 

—  isocyanate,  194 

—  isocyanide,  193 

—  isosulphocyanate,  201 

—  isovalerate,  368 

—  nitrate,  150 

—  nitrite,  151 

—  persulphide,  169 

—  phosphite,  157 

—  silicate,  159 

—  sulphide,  168 

—  sulphocyanate,  170 

—  thio-alcohol,  1 67 
Isoamylidine       dichloride, 

252 

—  sulphide,  268 
Isoamyl-glycerine,  403 
Isoamyl-phenyl-ether,  568 
Isoamyl-phosphine,  209 
Isobutene  glycol,  305 
Isobutenyl  compounds,  383 
Isobutylamine,  185 
Isobutyl-benzene,  604 
Isobutyl-carbinol,  128 
Isobutyl-dimethyl  carbinol, 

131 
Isobutylene,  290 

—  dibromide,  299 

—  dichloride,  299 

—  glycol,  305 
Isobutyl  ether,  148 
Isobutyl-ethyl  ether,  148 


Isobutyl-ethyl-methyl  car 

binol,  131 
Isobutylic  acetate,  367 

—  alcohol,  12. j 

—  carbamate,  163 

—  carbonate,  160 

—  chlorocarbonate,  161 

—  cyanide,  336 

—  ether,  148 

—  isobutyrate,  367 

—  nitrate,  150 

—  oxalate,  481 

—  propionate,  367 

—  sulphide,  168 
Isobutyl  isoamyl,  112 
Isobutyl-methyl  ether,  148 
Isobutyl-phosphine,  209 
Isobutyl-sulphurea,  202 
Isobutyramide,  378 
Isobutyric  acid,  355 

—  aldehyde,  262 
Isobutyrone,  283 
Isobutyronitril,  335 
Isocaproic  acid,  358 
Isocapronitril,  336 
Isocrotonic  acid,  466 
Isocyan  -  phenyl  -  chloride, 

575 
Isocymene,  608 
Isodlnaphthyl,  716 
Isodulcite,  494 
Isodichlor  glycid,  447 
Isoenanthylic  acid,  359 
Isethionic  acid,  316 

—  chloride,  317 
Isoheptane,  111 
Isohexane,  o,  111 
-0,  111 

Isohexyl-carbinol,  130 
Isohexyl-benzene,  609 
Isohydrobenzo'in,  682 
Isomerism,  35 
Isomerism,  geometric,  38 

—  physical,  37 

—  structural,  36 
Iso-orcin,  603 
Iso-octylic  acid,  360 
Isopentane,  110 
Isophthalic  acid,  655 
Isopinic  acid,  740 
Isopropyl-acrylic  acid,  468 
Isopropylamine,  185 
Isopropyl-benzene,  604 
Isopropyl  -  ethyl  -  methyl 

carbinol,  131 
Isopropyl  carbinol,  125 
Isopropylic  acetate,  366 

—  alcohol,  124 

—  bromide,  137 

—  butyrate,  367 

—  chloride,  136 

—  cyanide,  335 

—  ether,  148 


Isopropylic  iodide,  138 
—  sulphoeyanate,  1G9 
Isopropyl-malonic  acid,  490 
Isopropyl-phosphine,  209 
Isopurpuric  acid. 
Isouvitio  acid,  656 
Isopyromucic  acid,  550 
Isosuccinic  acid,  485 
Isovaleramide,  379 
Isovaleric  acid,  357 
Isovaleric  aldehyde,  263 

:leric  anhydride,  372 
Isovaleronitril,  336 
Isovalerylene,  449 
Isoxylidic  acid,  656 
Isuret,  337 
Itaconic  aei  : 
Ita  -  dU>rom  -  pyrotartaric 

acid,  530 
Itamalic  acid,  501 


Jalapic  acid,  723 

Jalapine,  7- 
Jalapinol,  723 
Jalapinolic  acid,  723 
Jervine,  743 


Keratine,  763 

Ketones,  aromatic,  617 

—  fatty 

Ketonu- 

Ketones,  101,  2.30,  275 

Kosine,  730 


Lactamide,  430 
Lactates,  427 
Lactic  acids,  425 
Lactic  anhydrides,  427 
Laetide,  4  27 
Lactiinide,  431 
Lactonic  acid,  520 
Lactose,  507 
Lactoxylguanidine,  431 
Lactoxyl  urea,  431 
Lacturamic  acid,  431 
Laevulosan. 
Laevulose,  507 
Lantanuric  acid,  539 
Laudamine,  740 
Laudanosine,  740 
Laurie  acid,  360 
Laurie  aldehyde,  263 
Laurinol,  665 
Lead  alkyl  compounds,  241 
Lecanoric  acid,  642 
Lecithin,  401 
Legumin,  760 
Lepargylic  acid,  490 
Lepidine  cyanine,  742 
Leucaniline,  699 
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Leucine,  438 
Leucic  acid,  439 
Lichen  acids,  727 
Lichenine,  515 
Lichenstearic  acid.  7-7 
Lithofellic  acid,  748 
Lophine,  615 
Luteoline,  728 
Lutidine,  518 


Maelurine,  728 
Magdalared,  71<> 
Magnesium  diethyl,  249 

—  dimethyl,  249 

hite  green,  696 
Malamide,  499 
Malates,  497 
Maine  acid,  521 
Maleic  anhydride,  521 
Malic  acid,  497 
Malonic  acid,  485 
Malonyl  urea,  537 
Maltin,  761 
Maltose,  512 
Mandelic  acid,  639 
Mannitan,  493 
Mannite,  491 
Mannite  dichlorhydrin,  492 

—  nitrate,  492 

—  sulphuric  acid,  492 
Mannitic  acid,  520 
Mannitose,  492 
Margaric  acid,  361 
Margaronitril,  336 
Marsh  gas,  105 
Mastic,  734 

Matricaria  camphor,  666 
Mauveine,  700 
Meconic  acid,  554 
Meconidine,  740 
Mcconine,  739 
Melam,  85 
Melamine,  83 
Melampyrite,  493 
Melanine,  766 
Melanurenic  acid,  84 
Melene,  292 
Melilotic  acid,  640 
Melitose,  512 
Melizitose,  511 
Mellimide,  659 
Mellisic  acid,  362 
Mellisyl  alcohol,  13 

—  mellisitate,  368 

—  palmitate,  368 
Mellitic  acid,  659 
Mellone  compounds,  85 
Mellophanic  acid,  658 
Melting  points,  43 
Menthene,  668 
Menthol,  668 
Mercaptans,  166 
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Mercaptides,  167 
Mercuric  cyanide,  95 

—  cyano-chloride,  95 

—  formate,  348 

—  fulminate,  478 
Mercury  diethyl,  245 

—  di-isoamyl,  245 

—  di-isobutyl,  245 

—  di-methyl,  244 

—  dinaphthyl,  713 

—  di-phenyl,  581 

—  di-propyl,  245 
Mesaconic  acid,  523 
Mesa  -  dibrom  -  pyrotartaric 

acid,  530 
Mesamalic  acid,  502 
Mesitylene,  608 
Mesitylenic  acid,  637 
Mesityl  oxide,  280 
Meso-camphoric  acid,  667 
Mesotartaric  acid,  529 
Mesoxalic  acid,  530 
Metacrolei'n,  447 
Meta  compounds,  see  under 

original  compounds,  e.g. 

metadibrom   -    benzene, 

under  dibrom-benzene 
Metacymene,  608 
Metaldehyde,  261 
Metallic  alcoholates,  140 
Metamerism,  35 
Metarabin,  517 
Metatartaric  acid,  529 
Methacrylic  acid,  466 
Methane,  105 
Methene  diacetate,  369 

—  dibromide,  252 

—  dichloride,  252 

—  diiodide,  252 

—  dimethylate,  264 

—  diphenyl,  678 

—  disulphonic  acid,  269 

—  hydrate  sulphonic  acid, 
270 

—  iodo-triethyl  phosphonic 
iodide,  274 

—  oxide,  256 

—  sulphocarbonate,  268 
Meth-eth-acetic  acid,  357 
Methionic  acid,  269 
Methoxy-acetic  acid,  413 
Methylal,  264 

Methyl  alizarine,  694 
Methylamine,  184 
Methyl  ammelide,  165 
Methyl-amyl-carbinol,  130 
Methyl-amyl-ketone,  283 
Methyl-aniline,  571 
Methyl-anthracene,  693 
Methyl  anthraquinone,  694 
Methyl-brom-acetol,  281 
Methyl-butyl  carbinol,  129 
Methyl  butyl  ketone,  282 
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Methyl  carbinol,  121 
Methyl  chloracetol,  280 
Methyl-conine,  736 
Methyl-crotonic  acid,  466 
Methyl  -  diheptyl  -earbin- 

ketone,  284 
Methyl-ethyl-ethene,  292 
Methyl  -  ethyl  -  isoamyl  - 

amine,  187 
Methyl-ethyl-ketone,  281 
Methyl-ethyl-urea,  197 
Methyl-glycocine,  420 
Mcthyl-glycocyamidine, 

423 
Methyl  glycocy amine,  122 
Methyl-guanidine,  202 
Methyl-heptadecyl-ketone, 

284 
Methyl-heptyl-carbi  nol, 

132 
Methyl-hexyl-acetic     acid, 

360 
Methyl-hexyl-carbinol,  131 
Methyl-hexyl-ketone,  283 
Methyl-hydantoic  acid,  42 1 
Methyl-hydantoi'n,  421 
Methyl  -  hydroxy  -  succinic 

acid,  502 
Methylic  acetate,  366 

—  alcohol,  120 

—  allophanate,  164 

—  arsenate,  158 

—  arsenite,  158 

—  benzoate,  623 

—  borate,  158 

—  bromide,  137 

—  butyrate,  366 

—  carbamate,  163 

—  caproate,  367 

—  chloride,  135 

—  chlorocarbonate,  161 

—  cyanide,  335 

—  cyanurate,  165 

—  ether,  146 

—  formate,  366 

—  hydric  sulphate,  153 

—  iodide,  138 

—  isocyanate,  194 

—  isocyanide,  193 

—  isosulphocyanate,  201 

—  isovalerate,  367 

—  mercaptan,  167 

—  nitrate,  150 

—  nitrite,  151 

—  oxalate,  481 

—  salicylate,  630 

—  selenide,  177 

—  sulphate,  154 

—  sulphide,  168 

—  sulphocarbonate,  170 

—  sulphocyanate,  169 
Methyl  -  isoamyl  -  benzene, 

608 
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Methyl  -  isoamyl -carbinol, 

130 
Methy  1-isoamyl-ketone,  283 
Methyl  -  isopropyl  -  acetic 

acid,  358 
Methyl-isopropyl  carbinol, 

128 
Methyl  -  isopropyl  -  ether, 

148 
Methyl  -  isopropyl  -  ketone, 

282 
Methyl  -  isopropyl  -  phos  - 

phine,  210 
Methyl-malonic  acid,  486 
Methyl-naphthalene,  714 
Methyl-nonyl  ketone,  283 
Methyl-octyl  ketone,  283 
Methylpenta-decyl  ketone, 

284 
Methyl-phenyl-acetic  acid, 

638 
Methyl-phosphine,  209 

chloride,  209 

iodide,  209 

Methyl  -  phosphinic    acid, 

215 
Methyl  -  propyl    a  -  dicar- 

boxylic  acid,  489 
Methyl  -  propyl     carbinol, 

127 
Methyl  propyl  ether.  1  IN 
Methyl  propyl  ketone,  282 

vl-pyrocatechin,  589 
Methyl-quinone, 

vl-salicylic  acid,  630 
Mtthyl-succinic  acid,  489 
Methyl-sulphinic  acid.   171 
Mtthyl-sulphonic  acid,  176 
Methyl-sulphonic  chloride, 

176 
Methyl  telluride,  177 

;vl  -  tridecyl     ketone, 

284 
Methyl  -  trimethyl  -  carbin 

carbinol,  130 
Methyl  -  trimethyl  -  carbin 

ketone,  283 
Mcthyl-undeeyl  ketone,  284 
Methyl-uramine,  203 
Methyl-urea,  197 
Milk  su^ar,  511 
Myricylio  alcohol,  133 
Molecular  volume,  40 
Monacetin,  400 
Monethyl  glycol  ether,  312 
Monobrombutylene,  385 
Monobrom  hydrin.  394 
Monobrompropylene,  384 
Monobromsuccinic  acid,  500 
Monochloracetone,  385 
Monochloraldchyde,  38 1 
Monochloraldehyde  alcoho- 

late   381 


Monochlorether,  147 
Monochlorethyl  ether,  147 
Monochlorhydrin,  392 
Monochlorpropylene,  384 
Monoformin,  4 no 
Monoiodhydrin,  395 
Monopalmitin,  401 
Monostearin,  401 
Monosulphhydrio,  402 
Monothiourethan,  171 
Mnrine,  728 
Morphine.  738 
Mucedin,  761 
Mucic  acid,  549 
Mucin.  762 
Mucobromic  acid,  550 
Muconic  acid,  54fi 
Murexide,  536 
Myosin,  758 
Mjristicol,  666 
Myristic  acid,  360 
Myristic  aldehyde,  264 
Myristic  anhydride,  372 
Myronic  acid,  725 
Myrosin,  762 

Naphthalene,  705 

—  amido-,  709 

—  amido-azo-,  710 

—  brom-,  708 

—  carbonic  acids,  714 

—  chlor-,  707 

—  diamido,  709,  710 

—  diazo-,  709 

—  diazo-amido,  709 

—  dibrom,  708 

—  dicarbonic  acids,  715 

—  dichlor-,  707 

—  dichloride,  707 

—  dicyano,  71  5 

—  dinitro-,  709 

—  dioxy-,  712 
disulphunic  acids,  710 

—  iodo-,  708 

—  nitro,  708 

—  peutabrom,  708 

—  penta  chlor,  708 

—  per-chlor,  708 

—  sulphonic  acids,  710 

—  tetrabrom,  708 

—  tetrachlor,  708 

—  tetranitro,  709 

—  tetrahydride,  706 

—  tribrom,  708 

—  trichlor,  707 

—  tri hydroxy,  713 

—  trinitro,  709 

How,  711 
Naphthalic  acid.  715 

—  anhydride,  715 
Naphthalidene,  709 
Naphthazarine,  713 


Naphthoic  acids,  714 
Naphthohydroquinone,  712 
Naphthols,  711 

—  diimido-,  711 

—  dinitro-,  71 1 

—  hydrazo-,  712 

—  nitro-,  711 

—  nitroso-,  711 
Naphthoquinone,  712 

—  dichlor-,  713 

—  dili ydroxy-,  713 

—  hydroxy-,  713 

—  trihydroxy-,  7 1 3 
Naphthoyl  chloride,  714 
Naphthyl  acetate,  711 

amine  cyanide,  714 

ethyl  ether,  711 

Narceine,  740 
Narcotine,  739 
Neurine,  322 
Niokelotu  cyanide,  65 
Nicotic  acid,  737 
Nicotine,  736 
Nitraniline,  584 
Nitroanthraquinone,  688 
Nitrobenzene,  570 
Nitrobenzoic  acids,  632 
Nitrobroraoform,  332 
Nitrochloroform,  332 
Nitrooinnamic  acids,  648 
Nitrococcic  acid,  724 
Nitroethane,  206 
Nitroerythrite,  450 
Nitroform,  331 
Nitrogen,  detection,  2 

—  estimation,  8 
Nitroglycerine,  397 
Nitroisopertane,  206 
Nitro-lactic  acid,  428 
Nitromethane,  205 
Nitroparaffins,  204 
Nitrophenols,  587 
Nitropropane,  206 
Nitroprusside    compounds, 

69 
Nitrosodiethyline,  186 
Nitrosodimethyl  -  aniline, 

585 
Nitrosomalonyl  urea,  538 
Nitrotoluenes,  601 
Nonanes,  112 
Nonylic  alcohols,  132 
Nonylic  acids,  360 
Nuclein,  764 

Octanes,  112 
Octylene,  293 

—  glycol,  306 

—  hydrate-chloride,  308 

—  oxide,  311 
Octylic  alcohol,  131 

—  acids,  359 

—  bromide,  137 
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Octylic  chloride,  137 

—  cyanide,  336 

—  iodide,  139 
Oils,  ethereal,  665 

—  fatty,  399 

—  drying,  399 
Oleic  acid,  468 

Oleic  series  of  acids,  462 
O2nanthoic  acid,  359 
ffinanthoic  aldehyde,  263 
CEnanthol,  263 
CEnanthone,  284 
OSnanthonitrile,  336 
QSnanthylic  alcohol,  130 
Olefines,  286 
Olibanum,  734 
Ononine,  725 
Opianic  acid,  739 
Opinic  acid,  740 
Opium  bases,  737 
Orcin,  603 
Oreoselin,  729 
Oresolon,  729 
Oroselon,  729 
Orsellinic  acid,  641 
Ostruthine,  729 
Oxalantine,  484 
Oxalates,  481 
Oxalic  acid,  479 
Oxaluramide,  484 
Oxaluric  acid,  484 
Oxatoluic  acid,  727 
Oxalyl  urea,  483 
Oxamide,  482 

8xamic  acid,  482 
xanilic  acid,  572 
Oxanilide,  572 
Oxindol,  672 
Oxonic  acid,  539 
Oxyacanthine,  743 
Oxyacetal,  382 
Oxyaldehyde,  381 
Oxyanthraqxiinone,  689 
Oxy benzoic  acids,  631 
Oxychlor  ether,  381 
Oxycinchonine,  741 
Oxygen,  estimation  of,  13 
Oxyhemoglobin,  76-5 
Oxyisouvitic  acid,  657 
Oxymesitylenic  acid,  640 
Oxymethylphenylformic 

acid,  639 
Oxymorphine,  738 
Oxy  picric  acid,  597 
Oxyproteins,  756 
Oxysalicylic  acid,  632 
Oxytrialdine,  273 
Oxytetraldine,  272 
Oxytoluic  acids,  639 
Ozocerite,  734 

Palmitamide,  379 
Palmitic  acid,  360 

3e 
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Falmitolic  acid,  496 
Palmitic  aldehyde,  26-1 
Palmitoxylic  acid,  496 
Pancreatin,  762 
Papaverine,  739 
Parabanic  acid,  483 
Paraconic  acid,  501 
Paraconine,  736 
Paracoumaric  acid,  650 
Paracyanogen,  90 
Paradatiscetine,  722 
Paraffins,  100 
Paraglobulin,  758 
Paralbumin,  760 
Paraldehyde,  261 
Paraisobutyric      aldehyde 

262 
Paralactic  acid,  432 
Param,  116 

Paramethyl  aldehyde,  257 
Paramucic  acid,  549 
Paramylum,  515 
Paranthracene,  685 
Paracompounds,  see  under 

original  compounds 
Pararosaniline,  695 
Parietic  acid,  691 
Paroxybenzoic  acid,  631 
Parvoline,  519 
Patchouli  camphor,  665 
Paytine,  742 
Pectin  substances,  517 
Pectose,  518 
Pelargonic  acid,  360 
Pelargonic  anhydride,  372 
Pelargonitrile,  336 
Pentachlor  ether,  148 
Pentadecylic  acid,  360 
Pentamethyl  arsine,  218 
Pentanes,  110 
Pentene  glycols,  305 
Pentylic  alcohols,  126 
Pepsin,  762 
Peptones,  756 
Perchlor-benzene,  597 
Perchlor-ethane,  475 
Perchlor- ether,  148 
Perchlor-ethylether,  476 
Perchlorethylene,  475 
Perchlor  -  ethyl  ic    acetate, 

477 
Perchlor  -  ethylic   formate, 

476 
Perchlormethylic    acetate, 

477    ' 
Persulphocyanogen,  81 
Persulphodicyanic  acid,  80 
Peru  balsam,  734 
Peucedanine,  729 
Phenacrylic  acid,  646 
Phenallyl  alcohol,  645 
Phenanthrene,  717 
—  brom-,  717 
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Phenantliivne,         carbonic 
acids,  718 

—  -  dibromide,  717 

—  hyclroquinone,  718 

—  sulphonic  acid,  718 

—  tetrahydride,  717 
Phenanthraquinone,  718 

—  dibrom-,  718 

—  dinitro-,  718 
Phenanthrol,  718 
Plwn-ethyl  alcohols,  613 
Pheu-ethyl  cyanide,  637 
Ph.n-ethyl  methyl  ketone, 

618 
Phenol,  567 

—  amido-,  587 

—  amido-hydrazo-,  596 

—  brt.m-,  586 

—  chlor-,  586 

—  dibrom-,  593 

dicarbonic  acid,  656 

—  dichlor-,  593 
■ —  diiodo-,  593 

—  dinitroamido-,  596 

—  disulphonic  acid,  593 

—  iodo-,  586 

—  nitro-,  587 

—  nitro-diamido-,  596 

—  nitroso-,  587 

—  phthalein,  701 

—  sul  phonic  acid,  588 

—  triamido-,  596 

—  tribrom-,  595 

—  tricarbonic  acid,  657 

—  triiodo-,  595 
trinitro-,  595 

l'litnoquinone,  591 
Phenose,  567 
Phenyl-acetic  acid,  635 
Phenyl  -  acetic     aldehjde, 

616 
Phenyl-acetvlene,  618 
Phenyl-acrylic  acid,  646 
Pheiiylamine,  57«» 
Phonyl-angelic  acid.  651 
Flieiiyl-arstu  chloride,  582 

oxide. 

Phenylatee,  568 

I  •|;enyl-benznmide,  624 

i\  L-benzoic  acid,  679 
Pheny  l-benzyl  ketone,  682 
I  ■heinl-but.h-ne.  630 

»l-carbaniate,  ethyiic, 

Phenyl    -   carbammonium. 

575 
Pheut  1  carbazinie  acid,  579 
Phenyl  chloride,  5^7 
Phenyl-crotonic  acid.  651 
Pheny  t-cyanamide,  573 
f  henyi-cyanide,  625 
Phenylene  -  diacetio     acid, 

650 
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Phenylene-diamine,  585 
Phenylene  dicyanides,   655 
Phenyl  ether,  568 
Phenyl  ethyl-ketone,  617 
Phenyl-glycollic  acid,  639 
Phenyl  guanidine,  574 
Phenyl-halogen  lactic  acids, 

648 
Phenyl  hydrazine,  578 
Phenylisobutyl  ketone.  617 
Phenyl  isocyanid. 
Phenyl    isopropyl    ketone, 

618 
Phenyl     isosulphoeyanate, 

573 
Phenyl-lactic  acid,  641 
Phenyl-mercaptan,  568 
Phenyl-methyl  ketone,  617 
Phenyl-naphthalidin. 
Phenyl  naphthyl   ketones, 

716 
Pheny  1-naphthy  1  -methane, 

716 
Phenyl  -  nitrosohydrazine, 

579 
Phenyl-phenol,  677 
Phenyl-phenylene    sulpho- 

nic  acid,  677 
Phenyl-phosphine,  580 
Phenyl  -  phosphiue    oxide, 

581 
Phenyl  -  phosphinic    acid, 

580 
Phenyl-propiolic  acid,  652 
Phenyl-propionic  acids,  637 
Phenyl-propyl  alcohol,  613 
Phenyl-propyl  ketone,  618 
Phenyl-succiniin 
Phenyl  sulphiuic  acid,  569 
Phenyl  -  sulpho  -  carbazinie 

acid,  579 
Phenyl-sulphonic  acid,  569 
Phenyl-sulphurea 
Piienyl-toluene.  679 
Phenyltolylketones,  680 
Pheny  lurea. 
Phenyl  urethane. 
Phenylxanthogenamide, 

573 
Phloramine,  594 
Phloretic  acid,  640 
Phloretine,  641 
Phluridzine.  640 
Phloroglucol,  594 
Phlorul,  604 
Phlorone,  592 
Phcenicin    sulphuric    acid, 

870 
Phorone,  280 
Phosphenyl  chloride.  580 
Phosphenylic  acid,  580 
Phosphines,  primary,  209 
Maw.  209 


Phosphines,  tertiary.  210 
Phosphies.  ethereal,  157 
Phosphonium    compounds, 

211 
Phosphor-cacodyl,  21C 
Phthalei'ns,  700 
Phthalic  acid,  653 

—  anhydride,  653 

—  dichlor,  654 

—  hydro,  654 

—  tetra-chlor,  654 
Phthalines,  700 
Phycite,  450 
Physostigmine,  745 
Picoline,  518 
Picramic  acid,  596 
Picramide,  596 
Picric  acid,  595 
Picrocyanic  acid,  596 
Picroerythrin,  642 
Picrotoxine,  73- 
Pimaric  acid,  733 
Pimelic  acid.  490 
Pinacoline,  283 
Pinacone,  306 
Pinacones.   I 
Pinalic  acid 
Pinipicrine,  7-i 
Pinite,  494 
Piperic  acid.  744 
Piperidine.  744 
Piperine,  74.i 
Piperonal,  616 
Piperonylic  acid,  633 
Platinum  ejanidc  - 
Plumbic  acetate,  351 

—  formate,  348 
Pulyethylenic  alcohols,  311 
Polymerism,  35 
Populine,  624 

Potassic  acetiite,  351 

—  auricyanide,  73 

—  aurocyanide,  73 

—  cobalticyanide,  65 

—  cyanate,  76 

—  cyanide,  63 

—  ferricyanide,  68 

—  ferrocyanide,  66 

—  oxalates,  481 

—  platinocyanid. 

—  sulphocyanate,  78 

—  xanthate,  170 
Prehnitic  acid,  658 
Primary  alcohuls,  114 
Propargyl  alcohol,  47  i 

—  compounds,  471 

—  ethyl  ether,  471 
Propenyl  bromide,  4  la 
Propenyl  trichloride, 
Propiunamide,  378 
Propione,  282 
Propionic  acid,  353 

—  aldehyde,  262 


Propionic  anhydride,  372 

—  bromide,  364 

—  chloride,  364 

—  iodide,  364 
Propionitril,  335 
Propionyl-formic  acid,  470 
Propyl-aeetylene,  446 
Propyl-acrylic  acid,  4G7 
Propyl -benzene,  604 

l-carbinol,  1:2-5 
lene,  289 

—  chlor-bromide,  298 

—  dibromide,  298 

—  diehloride.  297 

—  diiodide,  298 

—  -diisopropyl,  112 

—  glycol,  303 

—  hydrate  bromide,  308 

—  hydrate  chloride,  308 

—  oxide,  311 
Propyl-ethyl-methyl     car- 

binol,  131 
Propylie  acetate,  366 

—  alcohols,  123 

—  bromide,  137 

—  carbamate,  162 

—  carbonate,  160 

—  chloride,  136 

—  chlorocarbonate,  161 

—  cyanide,  335 

—  ether,  148 

—  formate,  366 

—  iodide,  138 

—  mercaptan,  167 

—  oxalate,  481 

—  propionate,  367 

—  sulphide,  168 
Propylidene  diehloride,  253 
Propyl-isoamyl  ether,  149 
Propyl  -  methyl -benzenes, 

607 
Propyl-methyl-quinone  592 
Proteids,  762 
Protein  substanco 
Protoeatechuic  acid,  633 
Protocatechuic      aldehyde, 

616 
Protopine,  740 
Prussic  acid,  59 
Pseudoamylene  glycol,  305 
Pseudobutylene,  291 
Pseudobutylene  dibromide, 

299 
Pseudocumene,  608 
Pseudodiallyl  alcohol,  404 
Pseudouric  acid,  536 
Pseudoxanthine,  540 
Ptyaline,  762 
Purpuric  acid,  536 
Purpurine,  692 
Purpurogallin,  594 
Purpuroxanthine,  692 
Putrefaction,  55 
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Pyrcne,  719 
Pyridine,  518 
Pyrocatechiu,  589 
Pvrocatechiu,    tetrabrom-, 

598 
Pyrocomenic  acid,  555 
Pyrogallol,  594 
Pyrogallol,  tribrom,  598 
Pyrogallol  phthalein,  702 
Pyrogalloquinone,  592 
Pyroguajacin,  733 
Pyr  •mellitif  acid.  657 
Pyromucic  acid,  550 
Pyroracemic  acid,  470 
Pyrotartaric  acid,  489 
Pyroterebic  acid,  468 
Pyroxylin,  513 
Pyrrol,  551 
Pyruvic  acid,  470 


Quassine,  732 
Quercetic  acid,  722 
Quercetine,  722 
Quartenylic  acid,  466 
Quercimeric  acid,  722 
Quercitrine,  722 
Qxunamine,  742 
Quinazarine,  691 
Quiuhydrone,  591 
Quinic  acid,  635 
Quinicine,  742 
Quinidine,  7  J 2 
Quinine,  740 
Quinoidine,  7  l'_' 
Quinoline  bases,  742 
Quinoline  cyanine,  742 
Quinone,  591 
Quinone,  tetrabrom,  598 
—  tetrachlor,  597 
Quinovic  acid,  724 
Quinovine,  723 


Racemic  acid,  529 
Kefraction  equivalents,  51 
Resins,  732 
Resorcin,  589 
Rc-orcinphthalein,  701 
Retene,  719 
Reti.stcne,  719 
Rhceadine,  740 
Ricinoleic  acid,  468 
Robinine,  722 
Rocellic  acid,  491 
Rosaniline,  698 
Rosolic  acid,  698 
Rotary  powder,  optical,  52 
Ruberythric  acid,  690 
Rubidine,  519 
Rufigallic  acid,  693 
Rufiopine,  693 
Rutine,  722 

3e2 
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Saccharic  acid,  548 
Saccharose,  509 
Salicine,  612 
Salicylamide,  630 
Salicylic  acid,  629 
Salicylic  aldehyde,  615 
Salicylide,  630 
Salicylous  acid,  615 
Saligenin,  612 
Saliretin,  612 
Sautaline,  731 
Santonic  acid,  729 
Santonine,  729 
Santonol,  729 
Sapogenine,  723 
Saponification,  149 
Saponine,  723 
Sarcine,  541 
Sarcosine,  420 
Saturated  compounds,  33 
Scoparine,  729 
Sebacic  acid,  491 
Secondary  alcohols,  115 
Selenoisoamylic    aldehyde, 

269 
Sericine,  470 
Serine,  753 
Serum  albumin,  757 
Shellac,  734 
Silicoheptane,  234 
Silicon    alkyl    compounds, 

232 
Silicon    ethyl    compounds, 

233 
Silicon  tetraacetate,  273 
Silicon  tetralkyls,  232 
Silicononylic  alcohol,  233 
Silicopropionic  acid,  236 
Silk  gelatin,  753 
Sinapine,  744 
Sinapic  acid,  745 
Sinapoline,  388 
Sincaline,  322 
Sinnamine,  389 
Smilacine,  732 
Sodic  ethylates,  141 
Sodic  acetate,  351 
Sodic  ferrocyanide,  67 
Sodic  sulphocyanate,  79 
Sodium  ethyl,  249 
Sola ni dine,  74G 
Solanine,  745 
Sorbic  acid,  495 
Sorbine,  508 
Sorbite,  494 
Sparteine,  737 
Spongin,  763 
Starch,  514 
Stan-diethyl      compounds, 

238 
Stan  -  diphenyl  diehloride. 

581 
Stan-tetrethyl,  240 
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Stan-tetramethyl,  240 
Stearic  aldehyde,  264 
Stearic  acid,  361 
Stearolic  acid,  496 
Stearoptenes,  665 
Stearoxylic  acid,  496 
Stilbene,  681 
Storax,  734 
Strychnine,  743 
Stycerine,  645 
Styphnic  acid,  597 
Styrol,  619 
Styrolene,  o-chlor,  619 

—  0-chlor,  619 

—  dibrcmide,  619 

—  di chloride,  619 

—  di-iodide,  619 
Styronyl  compounds,  613 
Styryl  alcohol,  643 
Suberic  acid,  490 
Suberoaldehydic  acid,  457 
Succinaldehydic  acid,  457 
Succinamic  acid,  488 
Succinamide,  487 
Succinanil,  572 
Succinic  acid,  487 

—  aldehyde,  444 
Succinic  anhydride,  487 
Succinimide,  487 
Succinuric  acid,  488 
Succinyl  dichloride,  487 
Sulpbacetic  acid,  415 
Sulphindigotic  acid,  670 
Sulphisatyde,  671 
Sulphobenzide,  570 
Sulpho-benzoic  acid,  628 
Sulphocarbamic  acid,  98 
Sulphocarbanilide,  573 
Sulphocyanogen  com- 
pounds, 78 

Sulphon  succinic  acid,  501 
Sulphur,  detection,  3 

—  estimation,  12 
Sulphurea,  99 

ry]  alcohol,  613 
Sylvic  acid,  733 
Svnanthrose,  512 
Synaptase,  761 
Syntonin,  754 


Tallow,  399 
Tannic  acid,  631 
Tannin,  634 
Tannin  - 

Tartraniide,  527 
Tartaric  acid,  525 
Tartrates,  526 
Tartronic  acid,  497 
Tartronyl-urea,  535 
Taurine*  323 
Taurocholic  acid,  747 
Teetoebrysene,  731 


Terebene,  663 

Terebenthene,  663 

Terebentilic  acid,  663 

Terebic  acid,  503 

Terebilene,  664 

Terephthalic  acid,  655 

Terpene,  662 

Terpine,  664 

Terpinol,  664 

Tertiary  alcohols,  115 

Tertiary  butylic  alcohol, 
125 

Tetrachlor-ether,  147 

Tetraethylene  alcohol,  312 

Tetraethylammonic  iodide, 
188 

Tetraethylarsonic  hydrate, 
218 

Tetralkylammonic  com- 
pounds, 187 

Tetralkylarsonic  com- 

pounds, 217 

Tetramethyl  -  ammonic  io- 
dide, 187 

Tetramethyl  -  arsonic  hy- 
drate, 227 

Tetramethyl-stibonic  com- 
pounds, 227 

Tetramethyl-methane,  110 

Tetramethyl-succinic  acid, 
490 

Tetramylene,  291 

Tetranes,  109 

Tetranitromethane,  332 

Tetraphenol,  551 

Tetraphenyl-ethane,  702 

Tetraphenyl-ethylene,   703 

Tetraphenyl  methane,   702 

Tetraphenyl-tetrazon,   580 

Tetraphospbor  -  dimethyl, 
216 

Tetrethyl-tetrazon,  190 

Tetrolic  acid,  495 

Tetruret,  98 

Thallium  diethyl  com- 
pounds, 249 

Thebaine,  739 

Thebenine,  739 

Theobromini 

Thiacetone,  281 

Thialdine,  273 

Thioacetic  acid,  374 

Thioaldehydes,  268 

Thioalcohols,  166 

Thiobenzoic  acid,  625 

Thiobutyric  acid,  374 

Thiocarbamic  acid,  98 

Thiocarbanilide,  573 

Thiocyanogen  compounds. 
78 

Thio-diglycollic  acid,  415 

Thio-ethers,  167 

Thiofurfrrol.  551 


Tbioglycollic  acid,  ill 
Thiohydantoin,  421 
Thionuric  acid,  535 
Thioparaldehyde,  269 
Thiosinnamein,  389 
Thiourea,  99 
Thiourethane,  200 
Thiovaleraldine,  274 
ThymohjdroquinoLe,  607 
Thymol,  607 
Thymoquinone,  607 
Thymotide,  641 
Thymotic  acid,  641 
Tiglic  acid,  466 
Tolane,  681 

Tollylene  dievanidr,  656 
Tollylene  glycol,  618 
Tolu  balsam,  734 
Toluene,  600 

—  amido-,  602 

—  brom-,  601 

—  chlor-,  601 

—  cyano-,  636 

—  dinitro-.  601 

—  iodo-,  601 

—  nitro-,  601 

—  sulphonic  acid,  603 

—  trinitro-,  602 
Toluic  acids,  636 

—  aldehyde,  para,  616 
Toluidines,  602 
Toluylene,  681 
Toluylene-diamine,  602 
Toluylene  hydrate,  682 
Tolyl  alcohol,  612 

Tolyl  -  diphenyl  -  methane, 

ortho,  696 
Tolyl  -  diphenyl  -  methane, 

para,  700 
Tolyl-ketone-benzoic    acid, 

685 
Triacetamide,  378 
Triacetine,  400 
Triamido-azobenzene,  578 
Triamidophenol,  596 
Triamylene,  291 
Tribromacetic  acid,  477 
Tribromacetylic     bromide, 

477 
Tribromhydrin,  394 
Tribromphenol.  568 
Tribrompyrogallol,  598 
Tributylamine,  187 
Tributyrin.  400 
Tricarballylic  acid,  317 
Tricetylamine,  187 
Trichloracetal,  454 
Trichloracetic  acid,  476 
Trichloracetonitril,  471 
Trichloracetvlic     chloride, 

476 
Trichloraniline,  595 
Trichloretbane,  543 


Trichlor  ether,  147 
Trichlor  ethylene,  452 

lor   ethylene    dichlo- 
ride.  4-33 
Trichlorhydrin,  393 
Trichlor-methyl-  sulphonic 

176 
Trichlorlactic  acid,  497 
Tri.y.in-chloro-diamide,  85 
Tridecylic  acid,  360 
Triethylamine,  187 
Triethyl-ammclide,  191 
Triethyl-arsine.  S 

sulphide,  219 

hyl-bismuthine,  230 
yl-biur.t,  195 
Triethyl-carbinol,  131 
Tritthylene  alcohol,  312 
TrkthVl-guanidine,  203 
Triethyliei*ocyanurate,192 
Triethyl-melamine,   191 
Triethyl-methane.  112 
Tiiethyl-phosphine,  211 

chloride,  211 

oxide,  213 

sulphide,  213 

Triethyl-stibine,  227 

compounds,  228 

hyl  -  sulphin       com- 
pounds, 173 
Triethyl-urea,  197 
Tri -lyoerin  alcohol,  397 
118 
Trihydroxyanthraquinones, 

692 
Triiodohydrin,  395 
Triisoamylamine,  187 
Triisoamyl-phosphine,  211 
Triisobutyl-phosphine,  211 
Triisopropyl  -  phosphine, 

211 
Trimellitic  acid,  657 
Trimesic  acid,  657 
Trimethene  dibromide,  298 

—  dichloride,  299 

—  glycol,  304 

—  sulphide,  268 
Trimethacetic  acid,  357 
Trimethylamine,  186 
Trimethyl-arsine,  219 
Trimethyl-carbin   cyanide, 

336 
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Trimethyl-carbin  -dimethyl 

carbinol,  131 
Tri  methyl  carbinol.  125 
Trimethyl-ethvl  •  methane, 

111 
Trimethyl-glycocine,  420 
Trimethylic     isocyanurate, 

195 
Trimethyl-methane,  109 
Trimethyl  phosphine,  211 

oxide,  213 

Trimethyl-stibine,  227 
Trinitroacetonitril,  479 
Trinitromethane,  331 
Trinitrophenol,  595 
Trinitroresorcin,  597 
Trioxindol,  671 
Tripalmitin,  401 
Triphenylamine,  571 
Triphenylbenzene,  702 
Triphenyl  carbinol,  695 
Triphenyl-guanidine,  574 
Triphenyl-melamine,  574 
Triphenyl-methane,  695 
Triphenyl-rosaniline,  698 
Tristearin,  401 
Trisulphhydrin,  402 
Tropic  acid,  641 
Tropin  a 
Tunicine,  514 
Turnbull's  blue,  69 
Turpentine,  662 
Turpethic  acid,  723 
Turpethine,  723 
Turpetholic  acid,  723 
Tyrosine,  643 


Umbelliferone,  651 
Umbellicacid,  642 
Undecylic  acid,  360 
Unsaturated  compounds,  33 
Uramil,  536 
Urea,  92 
Uric  acid,  532 
Urates,  533 
Urethanes,  162 
Urobilin,  766 
Uroxanic  acid,  538 
Usnic  acid,  727 
Uvitic  acid,  656 
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Valeral,  263 
Valeral  ammonia,  274 
Valeric  acids,  356 
Valeric  aldehyde?,  263 
Valeiic  anhydride,   372 
Valeronitriles,  336 
Valerone,  283 
Vallylene,  491 
Vanillic  acid,  633 
Vanilline,  616 
Vapour  density,  determina- 
tion of,  17 
Vegetable  albumin,  757 
Vegetable  mucus,  516 
Veratric  acid,  727 
Veratrine,  743 
Veratrol,  728 
Vinyl  bromide,  379 

—  chloride,  379 

—  iodide,  379 
Violuric  acid,  5S8 
Viridine,  519 
Vitelline,  757 
Vulpic  acid,  727 

Wax,  368 
Wood  spirit,  120 

Xanthic  acid,  171 
Xanthine,  540 
Xanthogen  compounds,  171 
Xanthoproteic  acid,  755 
Xeronic  acid,  523 
Xylenes,  605 
Xylenols,  606 
Xylic  acid,  637 
Xylidic  acid,  656 
Xylidines,  606 
Xyloidine,  515 
Xyloquinone,  592 
Xyloretin,  734 

Zincic  cyanide,  65 

Zinc  alkyl  compounds,  245 

—  diethyl,  248 

—  diisoamyl,  249 

—  diisobutyl,  249 

—  dimethyl,  248 

—  dipropyl,  248 

—  dinitroethylate,  218 

—  methyl  methylate,  248 
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